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PKEFACE. 


The  object  of  the  following  volumes  is  to  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  principal  men  by  whom  the 
material  development  of  Engi.,  x  has  been  promoted, — 
the  men  by  whose  skill  and  industry  large  tracts  of 
fertile  land  have  been  won  from  the  sea,  tlie  bog,  and 
the  fen,  and  made  available  for  human  habitation  and 
sustenance ;  who  have  rendered  the  country  accessible 
in  all  directions  by  means  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
and  railways;  and  ha^Q  bxiilt  lighthous^  J^reakwaters, 
docks,  and  harbours,  fQr:tJi.e  prpteojtioii  a'dl-.  accommoda- 
tion of  our  vast  home  and  foredgp^ccmriierce. 

Notwithstandincr  the  national* interest  which  mic:ht  l)e 
supposed  to  Ixilong  to  this  l^ncb- of  literature,  it  has 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention.  When  the  author 
first  mentioned  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  his 
intention  of  writing  the  Life  of  his  father,  that  gentleman 
expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  rendering 
the  subject  sufficiently  popular  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public.  "  The  building  of  bridges,  the  exca- 
vation of  tunnels,  the  making  of  roads  and  railways,"  he 
f »l>st»rv'ed,  "  are  mere  mechanical  matters,  possessing  no 
litenirv  interest ; "  and  in  proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the 
"  Life  of  Telford'  as  "a  work  got  up  at  great  expense, 
liUt  which  had  fallen  still-l)orn  from  the  press." 

IJesides  the  apparent  unattractiveness  of  the  sul)ject, 
its  effective  treatment  involved  the  necessity  of  burrow- 
ing through  a  vast  amount  of  engineering  reports,  which, 
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next  to  law  papers,  are  about  the  driest  possible  reading, 
except  to  those  professionally  interested  in  them. 

Circumstances  such  as  these  have  probably  concurred 
in  deterring  Hterary  men  from  entering  upon  this  field 
of  biography,  which  has  hitherto  remained  comparatively 
imexplored.  Hence,  most  of  the  Lives  and  Memoirs 
contained  in  the  following  series  are  here  attempted 
for  the  first  time.  All  that  has  appeared  relating 
to  Brindley,  Smeaton,  and  Rennie,  is  comprised  in 
the  brief  and  unsatisfactory  notices  contained  in  Ency- 
clopedias and  Biographical  Dictionaries.  What  has 
been  published  respecting  Myddelton's  life  is  for  the 
most  part  inaccurate,  whilst  of  Vermuyden  no  memoir 
of  any  kind  exists.  It  is  true,  a  '  Life  of  Telford '  has 
appeared  in  quarto,  but,  though  it  contains  most  of  that 
engineer's  reports,  the  history  of  his  private  life  as  well 
as  of  his  prof^ssiosai  gareer.is.al^ost  entirely  omitted. 

Besides  tll4.'Tii\jesVof\th^sa:kibre  distinguished  men, 

the  following  volikie^  iviU  Jtig  found  to  contain  memoirs 
•  /•    •••••   • 

of  several  meiatiJ^d^JS  *^*0jvfh   now   all   but   forgotten 
*  *  I  •  **  I  %•  -c*^  *         '  1 

persons,   who   ^rgrjjSi\ttt|^;J(j   notice  as   amongst   the 

pioneers  of  English  engineering.  Such  were  Captain 
Perry,  who  repaired  the  breach  in  the  Thames  embank- 
ment at  Dagenham ;  blind  John  Metcalf,  the  Yorkshire 
road-maker  ;  William  Edwards,  the  Welsh  bridge-builder  ; 
and  Andrew  Meikle,  Rennie's  master,  the  inventor  of 
the  thrashing-machine.  Although  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  was  not  an  engineer,  we  have  included  a  memoir 
of  him  in  the  Life  of  Brindley,  with  whose  early  history 
he  was  so  closely  identified ;  and  also  because  of  the 
important  influence  which  he  exercised  on  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system  and  the  development  of  modern 
English  industry. 

The  subject,  indeed,  contains  more  attractive  elements 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.     The  events  in  the 
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lives  of  the  early  engineers  were  a  succession  of  indi- 
vidual struggles,  sometimes  rising  almost  to  the  heroic. 
In  one  case,  the  object  of  interest  is  a  London  goldsmith, 
like  Myddelton ;  in  another,  he  is  a  retired  sea-captain, 
like  Perry ;  a  wheelwright,  like  Hrindley ;  an  attorney's 
clerk,  like  Smeaton  ;  a  millwright,  like  Rennie  ;  a  work- 
ing mjison,  like  Telford ;  or  an  engine  bmkesman,  like 
Stephenson.  Tliese  men  were  strong-minded,  resolute, 
and  ingenious,  impelled  to  their  special  pursuits  by  the 
force  of  their  constructive  instincts.  In  most  cases  they 
had  to  make  for  themselves  a  way ;  for  there  was  none 
to  point  out  the  road,  which  until  then  had  been  un- 
travelled.  To  our  mind,  there  is  almost  a  dramatic 
interest  in  their  noble  efforts,  their  defeats,  and  their 
triumphs ;  and  their  eventual  rise,  in  spite  of  manifold 
obstructions  and  difficulties,  trom  obscurity  to  fame. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  pages  that  the 
works  of  our  engineers  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  English  nation.  But  it 
may  jx)ssibly  excite  the  reader's  surprise  to  learn  how 
very  modern  England  is  in  all  that  relates  to  skilled 
industry,  which  appears  to  have  been  among  the  very 
youngest  outgrowths  of  our  national  life. 

Most  of  the  Continenttil  nations  had  a  long  stfirt  of 
us  in  art,  in  science,  in  mechanics,  in  navigation,  and  in 
engineering.  Not  many  centuries  since,  Ittdy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland  looked  down  contemptuously  on 
the  poor  but  j)roud  islanders,  contending  with  nature  for 
a  subsistence  amidst  their  fogs  and  their  mists.  Though 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  we  had  scarcely  any  navy  until 
within  the  last  three  hmidred  years.  Even  our  fisheries 
were  so  unproductive,  that  our  markets  were  sui>- 
plie<l  by  the  Dutch,  who  sold  us  the  herrings  caught 
ui)on  our  own  coasts.  England  was  then  regjirded 
princii>ally  as  a  magazine  tor  the  supply  of  raw  niate- 
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rials,  which  were  carried  away  in  foreign  ships  and 
partly  returned  to  us  in  manufactures  worked  up  by 
foreign  artisans.  We  grew  wool  for  Flanders,  as 
America  grows  cotton  for  England  now.  Even  the 
little  manufactured  at  home  was  sent  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  be  dyed. 

Most  of  our  modern  branches  of  industry  were  begun 
by  foreigners,  many  6f  whom  were  driven  by  religious 
persecution  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  Our  first 
cloth-workers,  silk-weavers,  and  lace-makers  were 
French  and  Flemish  refugees.  The  brothers  Elers, 
Dutchmen,  began  the  pottery  manufacture ;  Spillman,  a 
German,  erected  the  first  paper-mill  at  Dartford ;  and 
Boomen,  a  Dutchman,  brought  the  first  coach  into  Eng- 
land. 

When  we  wanted  any  skilled  work  done,  we  almost 
invariably  sent  for  foreigners  to  do  it.  Our  first  ships 
were  built  by  Danes  or  Genoese.  When  the  Mary  Rose 
sank  at  Spithead  in  1545,  Venetians  were  hired  to 
raise  her.  On  that  occasion  Peeter  de  Andreas  was 
employed,  assisted  by  his  ship-carpenter  and  three  of 
his  sailors,  with  "  sixty  English  maryners  to  attend  upon 
them."  When  an  engine  was  required  to  pump  water 
from  the  Thames  for  the  supply  of  London,  Peter  Morice, 
the  Dutchman,  was  employed  to  erect  it. 

Our  first  lessons  in  meclianical  and  civil  engineering 
were  principally  obtained  from  Dutchmen,  who  supplied 
us  witli  our  first  wind-mills,  water-mills,  and  pumping- 
engines.  Holland  even  sent  us  the  necessary  labourers 
to  execute  our  first  great  works  of  drainage.  The 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens  was  drained  by  Yermuyden ; 
and  another  Dutchman,  Freestone,  was  employed  to 
reclaim  the  marsh  near  Wells,  in  Norfolk.  Canvey 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  was  embanked 
by   Joas   Croppenburgh    and    his   company   of  Dutch 
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^rknien.  When  a  new  haven  was  required  at 
YuruHiuth,  JowA  Johimiii,  the  Dutch  engineer,  was 
employeil  to  plan  und  construct  the  works;  and 
wben  a  wrioun  l)rcac)i  occurred  in  the  banks  of  the 
Witlmru,  at  Ikji^ton,  Mattliew  Hake  was  sent  for  from 
Gnivulinen  in  FhiudLTs ;  mikI  he  brought  with  him  not 
only  tlie  Uieclianic^  but  the  ruanu&ctured  iron  required 
for  the  w<srk,  Tiu^  art  o!"  hridge^building  had  sunk  so 
low  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  Swiss 
engineer  Labelye  to  build  Westminster  Bridge. 

In  shorty  we  depended  for  our  engineering,  even  more 
dian  we  did  for  our  pictures  and  our  music,  upon 
foreigners.  At  a  time  when  Holland  had  completed  its 
magnificent  system^  of  water  conmiunication,  and  when 
France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia  had  opened  up  im- 
portant lines  of  inland  navigation,  England  had  not  cut 
a  single  canal,  whilst  our  roads  were  about  the  worst  in 
Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1760  that  Brindley 
began  his  first  canal  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  we  find  the  state  of  things 
has  become  entirely  reversed.  Instead  of  borrowing 
engineers  from  abroad,  we  now  send  them  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  British-built  steam-ships  ply  on  every  sea ; 
we  export  machinery  to  all  quarters,  and  supply  Holland 
itself  with  pumping  engines.  During  that  period  our 
engineers  have  completed  a  magnificent  system  of  canals, 
turnpike-roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  by  which  the  in- 
ternal commimications  of  the  country  have  been  com- 
pletely opened  up;  they  have  built  lighthouses  round 
our  coasts,  by  which  ships  freighted  with  the  produce  of 
all  lands,  when  nearing  our  shores  in  tlie  dark,  are  safely 
h'ghted  along  to  their  destined  havens ;  they  have  hewn 
out  and  built  docks  and  harbours  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  gigantic  commerce ;  whilst  their  inventive  genius 
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has  rendered  fire  and  water  the  most  untiring  workers  in 
all  branches  of  industry,  and  the  most  effective  agents  in 
locomotion  by  land  and  sea.  Nearly  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  century,  much  of  it  within 
the  hfe  of  the  present  generation.  How  and  by  whom 
these  great  achievements  have  been  mainly  effected — 
exercising  as  they  have  done  so  large  an  influence  upon 
society,  and  constituting  as  they  do  so  important  an 
element  in  our  national  history — it  is  the  object  of  the 
following  pages  to  relate. 

It  was  the  author's  original  intention  to  have  begun 
this  work  with  the  Life  of  Brindley,  the  earliest  of  our 
canal  engineers.  But  on  mentioning  the  subject  to 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson — after  the  publication  of 
his  father's  Life  had  shown  that  this  class  of  biography 
was  not  so  unattractive  to  general  readers  as  he  had 
apprehended — the  author  was  urged  by  that  gentleman 
to  trace  the  history  of  English  engineering  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  include  the  labours  of  Vermuyden, 
and  especially  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  a  person  of 
*  great  merit  and  boldness,  considering  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  whom  Mr.  Stephenson  considered  entitled 
to  special  notice  as  being  the  First  English  Engineer. 
Memoirs  of  these  men  have  accordingly  been  included 
in  the  series;  and  in  preparing  them  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  collec- 
tion of  State  Papers,  and  (in  the  case  of  Myddelton)  the 
Corporation  Records  of  the  City  of  London.  He  has 
also  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  W.  C. 
Mylne,  Esq.,  engineer  to  the  New  River  Company,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  of  Clyst  St.  George, 
Devon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton. 

The  Life  of  Brindley  has  been  derived  almost  entirely 
from  original  sources  ;  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  family  pa})ers  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Williamson, 
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^,Ei«l»,  i)f  iUiu>wlell  Hall,  Cheshire ;  the  documents  relating 
•"to  the  eii^;;i liter  iii  (lie  po^i^ussion  of  Lord  Ellesmere, 
|>rupriet(>r  of  tlie  BiMij4:ew liter  Canal;  and  the  valuable 
MS.  ctjllertidii  of  J<iHt*|ih  Maytn',  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  The 
author  hiiHaJrw*  u>  ui/knuwlodi^o  information  obtained  from 
Robert  Kawllusfm,  K^rp,  engineer  to  the  Bridgewater 
O1111&!,  relative  tu  ei*rtaiu  hiUri^ting  details  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  works  of  that  undertaking. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  John  Rennie  have  been 
mainly  obtained  from  Sir  John  Bennie,  C.E.,  who  has 
kindly  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  the  elaborate 
MS8.  prepared  by  Sir  John,  descriptive  of  his  father's 
great  works ;  of  which  no  consecutive  account  has  been 
published  until  the  present  memoir. 

The  life  of  Telford  has  been  principally  derived 
from  a  large  coUection  of  that  engineer's  confidential 
letters  to  his  friends  in  Eskdale,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
little,  of  Carlesgill,  near  Langholm,  containing  Telford's 
own  account  of  the  early  part  of  his  career ;  whilst,  in 
the  later  part,  the  author  has  had  the  assistance  of  Joseph 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen.  In  preparing  this 
part  of  the  work,  the  author  has  reversed  the  process 
adopted  in  the  *  Life  of  Telford '  already  published  :  he 
lias  omitted  the  engineer's  reports,  but  included  the  bio- 
graphy ;  by  which  method  he  believes  the  narrative  will 
be  found  considerably  improved. 

The  author's  principal  labour  has  consisted  in  compress- 
ing rather  than  in  expanding  the  large  mass  of  materials 
placed  at  his  disposal.  It  would  indeed  have  been  much 
easier  to  devote  two  volumes  to  each  of  the  following 
lives  than  it  has  been  to  comprise  the  whole  of  tliem 
within  a  like  com[)as8 ;  but  he  believes  that  labour  is 
well  bestowed  in  coiuleuKin}^  biograpliy  up  to  a  certain 
|ioint,  provided  no  essential  feature  is  omitted — the  inte- 
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rest  and  readableness  of  such  narratives  being  very  often 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  length. 

With  the  object  of  saving  unnecessary  verbal  descrip- 
tions, illustrations,  in  the  shape  of  maps,  plans,  and 
sections,  have  been  introduced  wherever  practicable ; 
and  in  those  cases  where  a  representation  is  given  of  a 
bridge,  Ughthouse,  aqueduct,  or  harbour,  it  will  be  found 
set  in  its  appropriate  landscape.  Although  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  wood  engravings  are  necessarily  small,  every 
attention  has  been  paid  to  accuracy  of  detail,  most  of 
them  being  drawn  to  scale. 

The  drawings  by  Mr.  Percival  Skelton — an  excellent 
and  graceful  artist — have  been  made  in  nearly  every 
case  on  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  this  work. 
Those  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Leitch  and  Mr.  Wimperis  are 
mostly  after  original  sketches  supplied  by  distant  cor- 
respondents ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  illustrations  gene- 
rally will  be  found  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volumes. 
The  whole  of  the  cuts  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  James 
Cooper,  whose  accuracy  and  carefulness  in  superintending 
the  illustrative  department  of  the  work,  the  author  takes 
this  opportmiity  of  acknowledging. 

London^  October^  1861. 
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EMBANKING   AND    DRAINING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KOMNEY  MaBSH  and  THE  EmBAKKMENT  OF  THE  ThAMES. 

The  numerous  ancient  earthworks  existing  in  various 
parts  of  Britain  show  that  the  Navvy  is  by  no  means 
a  modem  character.  The  mounds  of  Old  Sarum  and 
Silbury  Hill,  in  Wiltshire,  by  whatever  means  and  for 
whatever  purpose  raised,  testify  to  a  large  amomit  of 
patient  industiy  on  the  part  of  those  who  heaped  them 
together.  In  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and  the 
more  liilly  piirts  of  England,  the  remains  of  the  foimid- 
able  ditches  and  embankments  constructed  for  purposes 
of  defence,  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  former  people 
of  this  country  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  spade  and  mattock.  But  it  would  appear,  from  the 
remains  of  ancient  British  dwellings  still  extant  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  countrj^  that  the  early  inhabitants 
lived  in  mere  wigwams,  and  that  engineering  skill  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  them.  Their  houses  seem 
to  have  been  fonned  by  digging  so  many  round  holes 
in  the  earth,  and  covering  them  over  with  the  branches 
of  trees.  Dr.  Young,  of  Whitby,  examined  the  remains 
of  upwards  of  forty  ancient  British  villages  on  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  abori- 
gines, especially  the  more  northern  tribes,  were  no 
fiuther  advanced   in   civilization   than   the  Caffres  or 
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Bechuaiias  of  the  present  day.^  Numerous  traces  of 
ancient  habitations  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  met 
with  in  the  southern  counties,  of  which  those  at  Bowhill, 
in  Sussex,  are  probably  the  most  remarkable.* 

The  valleys  and  low-lying  grounds  being  then  mostly 
covered  with  dense  forests,  the  naturally  cleared  high 
lands,  where  timber  would  not  grow,  were  selected  as 
the  sites  of  the  old  villages.  Tillage  was  not  yet  imder- 
stood  nor  practised;  the  people  subsisted  by  hunting, 
or  upon  their  herds  of  cattle,  which  found  ample  grazing 
among  the  hills  of  Dartmoor,  and  on  the  downs  of 
Sussex  and  Wiltshire,  w^liere  most  of  these  remains  have 
been  fomid.^  They  are  especially  numerous  along  the 
skirts  of  Dartmoor,  where  the  hills  slope  down  to  the 
watercourses.  The  heights  above  them  are  mostly 
crowned  by  tors,  or  rude  fortifications  of  earth,  which 
exhibit   no  greater   engineering   skill   in   construction 


*  Their  clothincj,  when  they  wore 
any,  consiskil  uf  skins;  tliey  stained 
their  Inxlies  with  |Kiint  or  cxihre,  and 
often  inarke<l  them  with  tij]^ires,  in 
the  way  of  the  South  Sea  tattooing. 
They  lived  in  circular  huts  nearly  in 
the  shaix)  of  lxH.'-hivea,  hke  those  of 
the  native  Africans,  as  we  may  yet 
see  in  the  remains  of  these  dwellin<^8 
at  Eyton  Granj^e,  Harewood  Dale,  «&c. 
To  constnict  a  liut,  they  dug  a  round 
hole  in  the  ground,  and,  with  the 
earth  and  stones  cast  out  in  the  dig- 
ging, made  a  kind  of  wall,  which  was 
sunuomit^d  with  houghs  of  trees 
meeting  together  at  the  top  to  fonn 
a  sort  of  roof,  over  which  there  might 
he  a  covering  of  sods  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather,  a  hole  being  left  on 
one  side  to  servo  the  triple  purpose  of 
a  door,  a  window,  and  a  chimney. 
The  fire  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  the  inhabitants  sat  or 
lay  on  the  ground  aromid  it.  Remains 
of  the  charcoal  of  their  fires  are  found 
in  digging  in  the  middle  of  the  hollows 
that  mark  the  sites  of  those  ancient 
dwelHngs.  In  snch  wretched  huts 
largo  families  of  men,  women,  ami 


children  would  be  promiscuonsly 
huddletl  together,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  South  African  savages;  and  thig 
mode  of  life  might  give  rise  to  the 
statements  of  C/a?sar  and  Dion  CaAsius, 
that  among  the  Britons  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  every  ten  or  twelve  men, 
and  those  the  nearest  relations,  to  have 
their  wives  in  common. — Dr.  Young's 
*  History  of  Whitby  and  its  Vicinity.' 

2  See  *  Notitia  Britannia.'  By  W. 
D.  Saul.     1845. 

'  We  have  undoubted  proofs  from 
history  and  from  existuig  remains 
tliat  the  earliest  habitations  were  (lits, 
or  slight  excavations  in  the  ground, 
covered  and  protected  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  by  boughs  oi 
trees  or  sods  of  turf.  ITie  high  grounds 
were  pointed  out  by  nature  as  the 
fittest  for  these  early  settlements, 
being  less  encimibered  by  wood,  and 
affording  a  better  pasture  for  the  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  from  whidi 
the  erratic  tribes  of  the  first  colonists 
drew  their  means  of  subsistence. — Sir 
U.  C.  Hoare  on  the  *  Antiquities  of 
Wiltshire.* 
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than  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  New  Zealand  pah.  But, 
Ignorant  though  the  people  then  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  art  of  construction,  it  would  appear  that  they  must 
have  possessed  some  skill  in  mechanical  appliances,  to 
have  been  enabled  to  transport  those  huge  blocks  of 
stone  to  their  places  on  Stonehenge,  and  to  erect  the 
Cyclopean  bridges  over  the  Teign  and  Dart  in  Devon- 
shire, the  remains  of  which  are  among  the  greatest 
curiosities  extant  of  ancient  engineering.^ 

The  art  of  embanking  and  draining  was  introduced 
into  England  by  quite  another  race — the  adventurous 
tribes  of  Belgium  and  Friesland,  who  early  landed 
in  great  numbers  along  the  south-eastern  coasts,  and 
made  good  their  footing  by  the  power  of  numbers,  as 
well  as  their  superior  civilization.  These  men  were 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  wherever  they  went  they  settled 
down  to  the  arts  of  agriculture,  clearing  the  groimd 
of  its  primitive  forest,  and  more  especially  occupying 
the  rich  arable  lands  along  the  valleys  and  by  the 
seaside.  The  early  settlement  of  Britain  by  the  races 
which  at  present  occupy  it,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  an 
invasion  and  a  conquest;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  principally  effected  by  a  system  of 
immigration  and  colonization,  such  as  is  going  forw^ard 
under  our  own  eyes  at  this  day  in  Americji,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand ;  and  that  the  people  who  swarmed 
into  the  country  in  early  times  from  Friesland,  Belgium, 
and  Jutland,  secured  their  settlement  by  the  spade  far 
more  than  by  the  sword.  The  Celt«  were  a  pastoral 
race,  whilst  the  immigrants  were  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Wlierever  the  new  men  came,  they  settled  themselves 
down  on  their  several  bits  of  land,  which  l)ec{mie  their 
holdings;  and  they  bent  their  backs  over  the  stubborn 
soil,  watering  it  with  their  sweat,  and  delved,  and 
drained,  and  cultivated  it,  until  it  became  fruitful. 


*  See  Hubije<|ueiit  clmptcr,  uii  ( )Ul  Iiriilj;i*«. 
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Thus  these  agricultural  colonists  spread  themselves 
over  the  richer  arable  lands  of  the  coimtry,  and  became 
the  dominant  race,  as  is  shown  by  the  dominancy  of 
their  language  in  the  districts  which  they  occupied,  the 
older  population  gradually  receding  before  them  to 
the  hunting  and  pastoral  groimds  of  the  north  and 
west.  The  process  was  slow,  but  it  was  continuous. 
The  settlers  made  the  land  their  own  by  their  labour ; 
and  what  they  recovered  by  toil  from  the  waste,  the 
forest,  and  the  moor,  they  held  by  the  strength  of  their 
right  arms.  But  the  whole  proceeding  was  one  of  simple 
persevering  industry  rather  than  of  war.  The  men  of 
Teutonic  race  thus  gradually  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
reclaimable  land,  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  hills  of 
Cumberland,  of  Wales,  and  of  Cornwall.  The  same  pro- 
cess seems  to  have  gone  on  in  the  arable  districts  of 
Scotland,  into  which  a  swarm  of  colonists  from  Northum- 
berland poured  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,^  and  quietly 
settled  upon  the  soil,  wliich  they  proceeded  to  cultivate. 
It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  by  its  present  races  that  the 
modern  English  language  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
arable  land  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Celtic 
tongue  only  begins  where  the  plough  ends.* 


*  See  Cosmo  Inncs's  *  Sketches  of 
Early  Scottish  History,'  18(>1. 

'  This  was  formerly  the  case  in  the 
hill  country  of  Cumberland  and  Corn- 


was  six)ken  all  over  Britain  long  be- 
i'ore  the  English  language  had  been 
formed  or  p]nglish  literature  created. 
Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 


wall,  where  the  ancient  language  has  I  that  even  those  Celtic  races  were  at 
now  entirely  disapiieared.  But  in  I  one  time  but  foreigners  in  Britain,  and 
Wales,  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  the  |  drove  forth,  if  they  did  not  extenni- 
westeni  jiarts  of  Ireland,  the  English  i  nate,  some  previous  race — the  men 
traveller  still  finds  himself  amongst  a  I  who  lived  in  caves,  pits,  and  holes  in 


race  of  people  who  can  neither  read  his 
language  nor  un<ler8tand  him  when  he 
8|)eaks  to  them.  If  they  reply,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  only  imrtially  imder- 
stand  the  language ;  for  they  K})eak  in 
broken  English,  like  Ibreigners.  Are 
they  loreigners  ?  No ;  thest;  are  the 
descendants  of  the  early  inliabitantu  of 
the  soil,  sjitaking  the  language  which 


the  gromid,  such  as  are  still  to  be 
found  imder  Blackheath  Point,  at 
Crayford,  Dartford  Heath,  Tilbuiy, 
and  various  other  places  in  Kent, 
Essex,  and  the  southern  coimties  of 
England.  Probably  the  remains  of 
the  very  oldest  race  in  tlie  British 
Islands  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
least   accessible    districts  of  Galway 
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One  of  the  most  extensive  districts  along  the  English 
coast  which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  coimtry  from  which 
the  continental  immigrants  first  landed  was  the  tract 
of  Romney  Marsh/  containing  about  60,000  acres  of 
land,  lying  along  the  south  coast  of  Kent.  The  re- 
clamation of  this  tract  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
Frisians,  who  were  familiar  with  embanking,  their  own 
country  being  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  laborious 
industry  in  reclaiming  and  preserving  it  from  the  inland 
as  well  as  the  outland  waters.  English  history  does 
not  reach  so  far  back  as  the  period  at  which  Romney 
Marsh  was  first  reclaimed,  but  doubtless  the  work  is  one 
of  great  antiquity.  The  district  is  about  fourteen  miles 
long  and  eight  broad,  divided  into  Romney  Marsh, 
Wallend  Marsh,  Denge  Marsh,  and  Guildford  Marsh, 
The  tract  is  a  dead  uniform  level,  extending  from  Hythe, 
in  Kent,  westward  to  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex ;  and  it  is 
to  this  day  held  from  the  sea  by  a  continuous  wall  or 
l>ank,  on  the  solidity  of  which  the  preservation  of  the 


in  Ireland,  where  the  people  exhibit  '  industry.  He  builds  a  house  in  the 
CiAturcs  altojrether  different  from  the  midst  of  his  clearing,  takes  up  his 
u*ore  iDodem  Milesian  Celts  of  Mun-  dwelling  there,  and  his  house  becomes 
•ter,  whose  fine  physical  and  moral  ,  his  castle.  Tliis  remarkable  and  in- 
characteristics  remind  one  of  the  often-  i  herent  difference  between  the  Celt  and 
quoteil  dexcription  of  them  by  OVon-  the  Teuton  is  curiously  exemplified 
iK*il,  aj?  **  the  finest  {leasantry  in  the  >  by  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
world";  Dor  was  the  description  by  i  modem  France  and  England.  In  the 
any  means  exajjgeratetl.  The  same  former  the  agricultural  jwpulation  live 
t»rtc<'MS  of  colonization  to  which  we  |  in  villages,  ofti>n  far  from  the  land 
liave  above  referred  is  even  now  going  I  they  cultivate;  in  the  latter  they  live 
forwanl  in  the  western  mrts  of  Ire-  in  handets  and  detached  dwellings, 
LmmI,  where  the  old  Galway  race  is  |  directly  uiK>n  the  soil  on  which  they 
U'iug  gradually  submerged  by  the  \  work.  Ihe  same  characteristic  is 
wave  of  modem  Irish  floi^ing  over  ilhistrateil  in  another  way.  When  a 
tlH*m  from  tlie  northern  province  of  ,  Fri^nchman  makes  a  fortune,  he  settles 
rUter,  and  driving  them  to  emigra-  in  I*aris;  when  an  Englishman  does 
ti^m  in  large  numlieni.  It  may  further  so,  he  retires  to  live  in  the  country, 
be  oVjiier%'«l  that  the  same  ijualities  *  Kumen-ea,  Stw. — i.  e.,  the  large 
which  enabkxl  the  Teutonic  races  in  watery  place.  Mr.  Holloway  is,  how- 
early  times  to  a)loiiize  the  arable  lamls  ever,  of  opinion  that  the  word  Koman- 
of  huglaiHl,  coittinue  to  ren<ler  the  ea  means  "  the  Isle  of  the  KomaiLs," 
iit'idem  Englishman  the  l)est  of  all  and  wasappliwltothetoA^iiof  Homney, 
col«ifit8ts.  His  Htdf-<le|x*ndence  fits  him  '  originally  situatetl  u|»t»n  an  island  re- 
fc»r  erKinring  the  solitwle  of  a  wilder-  claimed  by  tliat  pe<iple. — Holloway *s 
vwm  until  he  has  reclaimed  it  by  his   '  *  History  of  Homney  Marsh.* 
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district  depends,  the  surface  of  the  marsh  being  under 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  highest  tides.  The  following 
descriptive  view  of  the  marsh,  taken  from  the  high 
groimd  above  the  ancient  Roman  fortress  of  Portus 
Limanis,  near  the  more  modem  but  still  ancient  castle 
of  Lynme,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  geo- 
grapliical  relations  of  the  district. 


i.i-..-<cKU'HVi::  v:r-,w  ok  k<»\:nky  mak.su,  from  ia:j.\e  castle. 

[By  Jtrcival  dkelton.  afwr  his  original  desiftn.] 

Tlie  tract  is  so  isolated,  that  the  marshmen  say  the 
world  is  divided  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africii,  America, 
and  Komney  Marsh.  It  contains  few  or  no  ti^ees,  it« 
principal  divisions  being  fonned  by  dykes  and  water- 
courses. It  is  thinly  peopled,  but  abounds  in  cattle  and 
slieep  of  a  peculiarly  hardy  breed,  which  are  a  source 
of  considerable  wealth  to  the  marshmen  ;  and  it  affords 
sufficient  grazing,  in  genial  years,  for  more  than  half  a 
million  of  sheep,  besides  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

The  first  portion  of  the  district  reclaimed  was  an 
island,  upon  which  the  town  of  Old  Komney  now  stands ; 
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and  embankments  were  extended  southward  as  far  as 
New  Ronmey,  where  an  accumulation  of  beach  took 
place,  forming  a  natural  barrier  against  further  en- 
croaclmients  of  the  sea  at  that  point.  The  old  town  of 
Lydd  *  also  originally  stood  upon  another  island,  as  did 
Ivychurch,  Old  Winchelsea,  and  Guildford;  the  sea 
sweeping  roimd  them  and  rising  far  inland  at  every 
tide.  Burmarsh,  and  the  districts  thereabout,  were  re- 
claimed at  a  more  recent  period ;  and  by  degrees  the 
islands  disappeared,  the  sea  was  shut  out,  and  the  whole 
became  firm  land.  Large  additions  were  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time  by  the  deposits  of  shingle  along  the 
coast,  which  left  several  towns,  formerly  important  sea- 
ports, stranded  upon  the  beach  far  inland.  Thus  the 
ancient  Roman  port  at  Lynnie,  past  which  the  Limen 
or  Rother  is  supposed  originally  to  have  flowed,  is  left 
high  and  dry  more  than  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
(sheep  now  graze  where  formerly  the  galleys  of  the 
Romans  rode.  West  Hythe,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
originally  the  port  for  Boulogne,  is  silted  up  by  the  wide 
extent  of  shingle  used  by  the  modem  School  of  Mus- 
ketry as  their  practising-groimd.  Old  Romney,  about 
the  centre  of  the  marsli,  past  which  the  Rother  after- 
wards flowed,  was  one  of  the  ancient  j>orts  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  now  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
marshmen  seem  to  have  followed  up  the  receding  waters, 
an<l  then  founded  the  town  of  New  Romnev,  which 
also  l^ecimie  a  Cincjue  Port ;  but  a  stonn  which  occurred 

'  Sumner,  iii  bis  'Truatise  of  the  1   kingdom,  an   far  as    to   Hlcfchinjje." 

Koiiiaii  ]*urt8  aixl  Forts  in  Kent/  cites  i  "  From  wlience,"  ailtb*  Sumner,  "  clear 

\\w  ( 'liarter  of  Offa,  kinj^  of  tlie  An;;le8,  enoiij;h  it  i»,  that  the  sea,  witii  a  larj^o 

hy  which  he  ^nunts  the  Manor  of  Lydd  ;  and  Hiwicioiis  inlet,  ann,  and  estnarv, 

ti'»  Archhishup  Janiliert  in   the   year  i  in  those  ilays  tlowwl  in  lietween  Lydcl 

774  ;  ami  the  lioimdarieM  are  thus  dt*-  and  Homney,  an«l  was  there  met  with 

scriUti  :—"  The  Hca  on  the  north  an<l  .   the  river   Limen.**     I'p  tliis  river  a 

east,  aiHl  on  the  south  the  territory  «»f  Danish  tlwt  of  250  vessils  sailol  many 

Kiim  I*!I<lwy.     It  iscaUed  Denj^emarsh  mik-s  inbuwl  in  the  year  WKJ,  un<l  the 

as  tar  as  the  sti  me  which  is  niacin  I  at  Ihmes   huilt  a   aistle  at    Apjihthm*, 

t lie  extreme  iH>int  of  the  Uin<l;  an«i  to  ,  where  they  for  some  time  held  their 

the  weat  and  north,  tlie  cuntines  of  the  rt>ude/A'uus. 
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in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  so  blocked  up  the  Rother 
with  shingle,  at  the  same  time  breaching  the  wall,  that 
the  river  took  a  new  course,  and  flowed  thenceforward 
by  Rye  into  the  sea ;  and  the  port  of  New  Romney 
became  lost.  The  point  of  Dimgeness,  nmning  almost 
due  south,  gains  accumulations  of  shingle  so  rapidly 
from  the  sea,  that  it  is  said  to  have  extended  more 
than  a  mile  seaward  within  the  memory  of  persons  living. 
Rye  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Romneys,  and  also 
became  a  Cinque  Port ;  but  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage of  the  river  Rother  flowing  past  it,  that  port  has 
also  become  nearly  silted  up,  and  now  stands  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea.  New  Winchelsea,  the  Portsmouth 
and  Spithead  of  its  day,  is  left  stranded  like  the  rest 
of  the  old  Cinque  Ports,  and  is  now  but  a  village  sur- 
rounded by  the  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  All 
this  ruin,  however,  wrought  by  the  invasions  of  the 
shingle  upon  the  seacoast  towns,  has  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  area  of  the  rich  grazing  groimd  of  the  marsh, 
which  continues  year  by  year  to  extend  itself  seaward. 

The  colonists  who  first  reclaimed  the  district  must 
have  found  it  necessary  at  once  to  organize  some  method 
of  maintaining  the  lands  won  from  the  sea.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  a  very  ancient  local  usage  existing 
in  Romney  Marsh,  which,  though  at  first  unwritten, 
eventually  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  was  after- 
wards extensively  applied  in  other  districts.  Indeed, 
"  the  law  and  custom  of  Romney  Marsh "  to  this  day 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  English  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  embanking  and  draining.  Twenty-four  of  the 
cliief  men  or  elders  were  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  to 
take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  sea-banks,  and  their  custom  was  to  levy  a 
rate  upon  the  occupiers  of  marsh  lands  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
or  more  than  six  hundred  years  since,  when  complaint 
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was  made  to  him  by  the  twenty-four  "  jurats  " — as  the 
conservators  of  the  marshes  were  called — that  certain 
liolders  of  lands  in  the  marshes  refused  to  pay  their 
rateable  proportion  of  expenses  for  maintaining  the 
l)anks,  the  King,  referring  to  "  the  ancient  and  ap- 
proved custom"  of  the  district,  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
execute  warrants  of  distress  upon  the  defaulters,  and 
thus  support  the  jurats  in  the  exercise  of  their  cus- 
toms and  liberties  for  the  defence  of  themselves  and 
others  against  the  sea,  and  that  no  peril  might  by  their 
neglect  in  so  doing  come  to  the  King  or  his  kingdom. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  custom  became  embodied  in 
a  written  law,  confirmed  by  the  letters  patent  of  suc- 
cessive monarchs;  and  for  many  hundred  years  the 
successive  embankments  of  land  in  Romney  Marsh  have 
l>een  continued  under  this  ancient  jurisdiction,  which,  in 
all  essential  respects,  remains  in  force  at  the  present  day. 

From  the  veiy  earliest  times  the  tendency  to  "  scamp  " 
work  seems  to  have  existed ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
tendency  to  job  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  public 
moneys  to  disburse.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
we  find  that  the  sea  broke  througli  the  bank  near 
Denge  Marsh,  and  inflicted  great  injury  on  the  marsh- 
men.  On  inquiiy  it  was  found  that  the  maintenance 
had  l)een  neglected,  that  the  banks  had  been  imperfectly 
re|>aired,  and  that  the  whole  mischief  had  been  ctiused 
**  through  the  pravity  of  ill-disposed  men,  who  chiefly 
mind  their  particular  gJiin,  though  it  be  by  cheating 
the  public;  that  were  it  not  for  a  strict  watch  over 
them,  all  gooil  order  would  be  subverted,  and  little  else 
but  cosenage,  if  not  nipine,  would  l)e  pnictised."  * 

The  Kiime  custom  of  Romney  Marsh  with  respect  to 
the  embankment  of  lands,  prevailed  all  over  Kent;  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  Sandwich,  and  along  the  low 
marsh  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  the  like  practice 

*  Diiplalf,  *  HiHt4»ry  of  Iinlnnkiii}];  I   tAinin;;  a  jjifat  deal  of  curiouu  iiifonn- 
umI    L>raiiuiig,*  p.  29 — a  work  am-     ation  on  thiit  subject. 
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was  extensively  adopted.*  But  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  early  work  of  this  class  was  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames,  now  become  the  great  high- 
way between  the  capital  of  Britain  and  the  world.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  Thames  is  an  artificial  river  almost  from 
Richmond  to  the  sea.  Before  human  industry  confined 
it  within  its  present  channel,  it  was  a  broad  estuary,  in 
many  parts  between  London  and  Gravesend  several 
miles  wide.  The  higher  tides  covered  Plumstead  and 
Erith  Marshes  on  the  south,  and  Plaistow,  East  Ham, 
and  Barking  Levels  on  the  north ;  the  river  meandering 
in  many  devious  channels  at  low  water,  leaving  on  either 
side  vast  expanses  of  rich  mud  and  ooze.     Opposite  the 
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City  of  London,  the  tides  washed  over  the  ground  now 
covered  by  Southwark  and  Lambeth ;  the  district  called 
Marsh  still  reminding  us  of  its  former  state,  as  Bankside 
informs  us  of  the  mode  by  which  it  was  reclaimed  by 
the  banking  out  of  the  tidal  waters. 

A  British  settlement  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  at 


*  TIktc  iR  a  tradition  extant  to  the 
effwt  tliat  Cioodwin  Sands  were  once 
dry  land  pixjtectiil  ])y  emkinknients, 
and  tliat  in  wnseciuence  of  a  rate  leviwl 
for  tlieir  rejiair  havinj;  lK*en  diverteil 
towards  the  buildinj?  of  Tenterdcn 
Steeple,  tlie  sea  burst  in  and  swallowed 


up  the  land.  Hence  the  well-known 
j)roverb,  otherwise  inexplicable,  of 
"  Tentenlen  Steeple  the  cause  of  Good- 
win Sands ;"  thouj;h,  if  the  tradition  be 
foundiHl  on  fact,  it  (lossesses  the  miual 
|)ertinence  of  most  old  i)roverb8. 
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iui  early  period  on  the  high  ground  on  which  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  stands,  by  reason  of  its  natural  defences,  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,  on  the  west  by 
the  Fleet,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  morasses, 
Moorfields  Marsh  having  only  been  reclaimed  within  a 
com[>aratively  recent  period.  The  natural  advantages 
of  the  situation  were  great,  and  the  City  seems  to  have 
actjuired  considenible  importance  even  before  the  Roman 
period.  The  embanking  of  the  river  has  been  attri- 
buted to  that  indefatigable  people ;  but  on  this  point  no 
evidence  exists.  The  numerous  ancient  British  camps 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  aflford  sufficient  proof 
that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  earthwork ;  and  it  is  not  im- 


MAP  OF    IliE   VAIJ.KY   < -F   TIIK   1  HA:UES   (EASTEllN    FART). 

M.B.  The  dotted  line  rrprcjento  the  ctnbankmcnta  rmiacd  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

proljalJe  that  the  same  Belgian  tribes  who  reclaimed 
Komney  Marsh  were  equally  quick  to  detect  the  value 
for  agricultural  purposes  of  the  rich  alluvial  lands  along 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  proceeded  accordingly 
to  eml>ank  them  after  the  practice  of  the  country  from 
wliich  they  had  come.  The  work  was  carried  on  from 
one  generation  tr)  another,  {\s  necessity  required,  until 
the  Thames  was  confined  within  its  present  limit«,  the 
pn^cess  of  embanking  serving  to  deepen  the  river  and 
greatly  improve  it  for  purposes  of  navigjition,  while 
large  tracti*  of  fertile  land  were  at  the  same  time  Jidded 
to  the  food-producing  capacity  of  the  country. 
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It  was  long,  however,  before  the  banks  effectually  re- 
sisted the  higher  tides  in  tlie  Thames,  and  scarcely  a  season 
passed  without  some  breach  occurring,  followed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  marsh-lands  which  had  been  won. 
There  were  frequent  burstings  of  the  bank  on  the  south 
side  between  London  Bridge  and  Greenwich  ;  the  district 
of  Bermondsey,  then  green  fields,  being  especially  liable 
to  be  submerged.  Conmiissions  were  appointed  on  such 
occasions,  with  full  powers  to  distrain  for  rates  and  to 
impress  labourers  in  order  that  the  requisit-e  repairs 
might  at  once  be  carried  out.  In  some  cjises  the  waters 
for  a  long  time  proved  the  victors,  and  carried  everything 
before  them.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
marshes  of  Plumstead  and  Lesnes,  now  used  as  a  prac- 
tising-ground  by  the  Woolwich  garrison,  were  completely 
drowned  by  the  waters  which  had  burst  through  Erith 
Breach,  and  for  a  considerable  time  all  measures  taken  to 
reclaim  them  proved  ineffectual.  The  low  lands  lying 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  royal  palace  at  Greenwich, 
called  Combe  Marshes,  were  also  inundated,  and  they 
were  only  reclaimed  by  the  help  of  one  Acontius,  an 
Italian  ;  in  reward  for  which  an  allotment  was  made  to 
him  of  some  six  hundred  acres  of  the  recovered  land. 
Another  Italian,  Baptista  Castilione,  with  other  under- 
takers, won  back  a  further  portion ;  and  at  length  the 
banks  were  all  securely  raised  again  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

The  maintenance  of  the  embankment  along  the  north 
shore  seems  to  have  been  a  work  of  still  greater  diffi- 
culty, and  destructive  inimdations  were  frequent  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Thus  we  hear  of 
breaches  occurring  at  Wapping  and  Limehouse  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  was 
often  overflowed  and  recovered  with  difficulty.  Lower 
down  the  river,  the  long  bank  which  protects  the  Dagen- 
ham  and  Barking  Levels  was  particularly  liable  to  be 
burst  tlu'ough,  by  which  the  whole  valley  of  the  Lea,  as 
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well  as  the  rich  lands  along  the  south  boundary  of 
Essex,  were  frequently  laid  under  water.  The  drowned 
state  of  these  lands  led  to  the  employment,  in  1621,  of 
the  distinguished  Dutch  engineer  Cornelius  Vermuyden, 
w^ho  succeeded  in  repairing  the  breaches  and  recovering 
a  large  extent  of  inundated  country ;  although  we  shall 
afterwards  find  the  waters  from  time  to  time  breaking 
through  the  banks,  and  temporarily  re-establishing  their 
ascendency. 

In  many  other  parts  of  England,  similar  works  of 
reclamation  were  carried  out  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  Romney  Marsh.  There  was  an  extensive 
tract  of  marsh  in  Somerset  to  which  the  same  practice 
was  successfully  applied — the  well-known  district  of 
Sedgemoor ;  so  called  because  of  the  rushes,  reeds,  and 
se<lge  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  simmier,  whilst 
in  winter  it  was  covered  with  water  and  could  only  be 
traversed  in  boats.  In  ancient  times,  an  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury made  a  causeway  across  the  level,  which  is  still 
named  after  him  Graylock's  Fosse.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  that  rich  tract  of 
al)OUt  thirteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  now  covered  with 
orchards  and  cornfields,  was  reclaimed  by  drainage  and 
emlwnkment;  and  it  was  the  dykes  or  "rhines"  cut  in 
the  moor  which  afterwards  threw  Monmouth's  untrained 
trooj)s  into  confusion  during  their  night-attack  on  the 
royal  army,  and  in  a  great  measure  caused  their  dis- 
ccanfiture. 

For  many  centuries  the  English  people  were  thus 
engaged  in  slowly  subduing  the  stublx)rn  soil,  reclaiming 
the  waste  places,  and  making  the  land  pleasant  and 
healthy  to  live  in.  While  the  population  remained 
comjmratively  scanty,  the  urgency  to  lal)our  was  not 
excessive,  and  the  progress  made,  although  steady,  was 
but  slow.  Englishmen  were,  for  the  most  part,  sjitisfied 
in  those  olden  times  to  live  like  resj)ect4ible  country 
folks;  not  burdene<l  with  many  younger  sons;  enjoying 
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leisure  and  enjoying  liberty ;  not  very  enterprising  nor 
very  laborious ;  taking  things  easy.  But  the  growth  of 
a  healthy  population,  confined  within  a  limited  territory, 
gradually  stimulated  them  to  increased  effort,  and  brought 
out  their  full  working  energy.  The  climate  was 
favourable  to  labour,  and  patient  industry  was  the  in- 
heritance of  the  race  which  held  possession  of  the  soil. 
By  degrees  its  native  riches  were  brought  to  light :  it  was 
abundantly  stored  with  the  best  raw  materials, — stone, 
lime,  clay,  coal,  iron,  and  the  useful  metals ;  but,  best  of 
all,  it  was  peopled  with  strong,  hardy,  willing  men. 

The  land  was  too  full  of  natural  wealth,  and  lay  too 
near  the  powerful  military  nations  of  Europe,  to  be  held 
by  a  weak  or  idle  people.  It  was  large  enough  for 
independence,  and,  though  limited  by  its  coast-lme  on 
all  sides,  contained  within  it  the  elements  of  almost 
boimdless  expansion.  It  lay  anchored  by  the  side  of 
Europe,  in  the  watery  highway  between  north  and 
south,  with  its  chief  navigable  river,  the  Thames, 
offering  a  convenient  access  to  ships  from  every  port. 
By  persistent  industry  the  land  was  gradually  trans- 
formed. Year  by  year,  and  century  by  century,  the 
people  went  on  improving  it.  P'rom  a  pasture-range  it 
became  a  corn-farm  and  a  garden  ;  and  alongside  of 
agriculture  there  grew  up  handicrafts,  trades,  and  manu- 
factures, by  which  it«  rich  raw  materials  were  worked 
up  in  all  manner  of  tools,  machines,  and  fabrics.  The 
powers  of  nature  were  laid  under  contribution,  and 
wind,  water,  and  steam  became  the  allies  and  servants 
of  man.  Bridle-paths  were  superseded  by  wheel-roads; 
rivers  were  dug  out  and  deepened,  or  used  to  feed  arti- 
ficial channels  of  water-communication  ;  and  from  a  land 
of  horse- vehicles  it  l)eeauie  one  of  steam-trains  and  iron 
raih'oads.  All  l)ranches  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
facture, advanced  with  accelerated  pace,  until  England 
has  become  the  world's  school  of  industry  and  the  world's 
workshop. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens. 

Situated  as  Britain  is  in  a  vapoury  climate,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  water  was,  from  the  first,  tlie  diief 
element  which  English  skill  and  industry  had  to  fip^ht 
against ;  and  in  eflfectively  resisting  it,  or  in  subjugating 
and  controlling  it,  the  engineer  s  talent  was  first  dis- 
played. We  have  seen  that  to  reclaim  and  hold  the  land 
agsiinst  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  embankments  and  sea- 
walls were  built  around  the  low-lying  grounds  on  the 
coast.  A  subsequent  stage  of*  operations  was  to  conduct 
the  surplus  rain  and  river  waters  descending  from  the 
interior  across  long  stretches  of  level  land,  sometimes 
through  fens  and  marshes,  into  the  sea ;  for  which  pur- 
pose wide  drains  had  to  be  dug,  and  powerful  sluices 
erected  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  fresh  water  with 
the  salt.  Then,  still  contending  with  the  powers  of 
water,  the  engineer  raised  lighthouses  on  solitary  rocks, 
far  out  at  sea,  capable  of  resisting  the  most  violent  force 
of  the  waves ;  whilst  around  the  coast  he  built  piers 
and  formed  harbours  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships 
tliUH  safely  lighted  to  port.  To  connect  county  with 
county,  the  opposite  banks  of  rivers  were  bound  together 
by  means  of  bridges,  the  engineer  still  fighting  against 
water  in  securing  the  foundations  for  his  piers.  Then 
lie  skilfully  contrived  to  subdue  the  ssune  element,  and 
convert  it  into  his  most  docile  servant;  lejiding  it 
through  new  channels  to  <lrive  mills  and  machinery,  or 
along  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  towns,  or  in  canals 
upm  which  lx)ats  and  ships  Indon  with  merchandis<» 
might  1x3  safely  floated. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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In  the  first  place,  water  had  to  be  contended  against 
as  a  fierce  enemy.  This  was  the  case  at  Romney  Marsh 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  we  have  already 
described.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  district  of 
the  kind  in  England,  where  for  centuries  the  struggle  has 
been  persistently  maintained  by  ingenuity  and  industry 
against  the  powers  of  water  both  within  and  without 
the  land,  is  the  extensive  low-lying  tract  of  country, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  commonly  known 
as  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens.  The  area  of  this  dis- 
trict presents  almost  the  dimensions  of  a  province,  being 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad,  the  high  lands  of  the 
interior  bounding  it  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. It  contains  about  680,000  acres  of  the  richest 
land  in  England,  and  is  as  much  the  product  of  art  as 
the  kingdom  of  Holland,  opposite  to  which  it  lies.  It 
has  been  reclaimed  and  drained  by  the  labour  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  engineers,  and  it  is  only  preserved 
for  purposes  of  human  habitation  and  culture  by  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  from  day  to  day.  As  presenting  a 
series  of  some  of  the  finest  works  which  energy  and 
perseverance  have  ever  achieved,  we  regard  these  great 
Fen  districts — flat  and  unattractive  though  they  be  to 
the  lovers  of  the  picturesque — as  among  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  England. 

Not  many  centuries  ago,  this  vast  tract  of  about  two 
thousand  square  miles  of  land  was  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  waters,  fomiing  an  immense  estuary  of  the  Wash, 
into  which  the  rivers  Witham,  Welland,  Glen,  Nene, 
and  Ouse  discharged  the  rainfall  of  the  central  counties 
of  England.  It  was  an  inland  sea  in  winter,  and  a 
noxious  swamp  in  summer,  the  waters  expanding  in 
many  places  into  settled  seas  or  meres,  swarming  with 
fisli  and  screaming  with  wild-fowl.  The  more  elevated 
parts  were  overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  which  appeared 
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at  a  distance  like  fidds  of  waving  corn ;  and  they  were 
haunted  hy  immense  flocks  of  starhngs,  which,  when 
disturbed,  would  rise  in  such  numbers  as  almost  to 
darken  the  air.  Into  this  great  dismal  swamp  the 
fl^xxls  descending  from  the  interior  were  carried,  their 
waters  mingling  and  winding  by  many  devious  channels 
l>efore  they  reached  the  sea.  They  were  laden  with 
silt,  which  became  deposited  in  the  basin  of  the  Fens. 
Thus  the  river-beds  were  from  time  to  time  choked 
up,  and  the  intercepted  waters  forced  new  channels 
through  the  ooze,  meandering  across  the  level,  and 
often  winding  back  upon  themselves,  until  at  length 
the  surplus  waters,  through  many  openings,  drained 
away  into  the  Wash.  Hence  the  numerous  abandoned 
l>e<is  of  old  rivers  still  traceable  amidst  the  Great  Level 
of  the  Fens — the  old  Nene,  the  old  Ouse,  and  the  old 
Welland.  The  Ouse,  which  in  past  times  flowed  into 
the  Wash  at  Wisbeach  (or  Ouse  Beach),  now  enters 
at  King's  Ljnm,  near  which  there  is  another  old  Ouse. 
But  the  prol-Kvbility  is  that  all  the  rivers  flowed  into 
a  lake,  which  existed  on  the  tract  known  as  the 
Great  Jiedford  Level,  from  thence  finding  their  way, 
l»y  numerous  and  frequently  shifting  cliJinnels  into  the 
Hca. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  where  the  fresh  and 
Kilt  waters  met,  the  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  silt  was 
tlie  greatest ;  and  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  land  at  the 
outlet  of  the  inland  waters  was  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  interior.  Accordingly,  the  first  land  reclaimed  in 
the  district  was  the  rich  fringe  of  deposited  silt  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  now  known  as  Marshland 
and  South  IIollan<l.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Uomans, 
a  hard-working, energetic,  and  skilful  people;  of  whom 
the  Britons  are  s;iid  to  have  complained^  that  they  wore 
out  and  consumed   their  hands  an<l  bodies  in  clearing 

»  Tacitus,  *  IjIVm.I' A;:rico|ii; 

('  2 
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the  woods  and  banking  the  fens.  The  bulwarks  or 
causeways  which  they  raised  to  keep  out  the  sea  are 
still  traceable  at  Po-Dyke  in  Marshland,  and  at  various 
points  near  the  old  coast-line. 

On  the  inland  side  of  the  Fens  the  Romans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  constructed  another  great  work  of  drain- 
age, still  known  as  Carr  Dyke,  extending  from  the  Nene 
to  the  Witham.  It  means  Fen  Dyke,  the  fens  being 
still  called  Carrs  in  certain  parts  of  Lincoln.  This  old 
drain  is  about  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  broad,  flat  bank 
on  each  side ;  and  originally  it  must  have  been  at  least 
forty  miles  in  extent,  winding  along  under  the  eastern 
side  of  the  high  land,  which  extends  in  an  irregular 
line  up  the  centre  of  the  district  from  Stamford  to  Lin- 
coln. It  was  calculated  to  receive  all  the  high-land  and 
flowing  waters,  preventing  them  flooding  the  lower 
grounds ;  and  was  thus  of  the  nature  of  an  intercepting 
or  "  catch-water  "  drain.  ^ 

The  same  people  also  laid  several  causeways  across 
the  Fens  for  military  purposes.  Thus  Herodian  ^  alludes 
to  the  construction  of  such  causeways  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Roman  soldiers  to  pass  over  them  and 
fight  on  dry  land,  the  Britons  having  taken  refuge 
from  them  by  swimming.  Such  was  probably  the  origin 
of  the  causeway  made  of  gravel — still  traceable,  though 
in  most  places  covered  over  with  moor-soil — extending 


*  Mr.  Keniiie  bid  the  highest  opinion  1  uiion,  and  in  others  to  be  silted  up, 

of  thiswork;  and  in  one  ofhis  reix)rts,  |  to   the  great   injury  of  the  oountir 

written  alx)ut  fifty  years  since, he  thus  j  originally  benefited  by  it;  and,  ti- 

dcscribed    it : — "  This   great    Homan  '  though  the  imrt  between  the  Nene 

work   ext^'uded    originally  from    the  |  and   the  Welland  has  been   kepi  in 

river  Nene  Mow  lVterlx)rough  to  the  i  better  repair  than  any  other  part  I 

city  of  r^incoln,  and  ])erhap8  even  to  j  have  seen,  it  is  far  short  of  wWt  it 

the  river  Trent  at  Torksc^y.     I  have  \  ought  to  be ;  and  to  the  bad  oonditioB 

tn»ee<l  its  courses  lor  the  greiit^^-st  part  '  of  this  drain   much    of    the    injaiy 

of  the  way,  and  a  more  judicious  and  '  done  by  the  floods  to  the  first  district 

well-laid-out  work  1  have  never  seen.  I  of  tlie  North  Level  is   to  be  attri- 

But  througli  neglect  it  has  Urn  suf-  !  l)ute<l." 

fered  in  many  places  to  Ik*  encroache<l  -  *  Life  of  Sevenis,'  lib.  iii. 
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from  Denver  in  Norfolk  over  the  Great  Wash  to 
Charke,  and  from  thence  to  Marsh  and  Peterborough, 
a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.^ 

The  eastern  parts  of  Marshland  and  Holland  were 
thus  the  first  lands  reclaimed  in  the  district,  and  they 
were  available  for  purposes  of  agriculture  long  before 
any  attempts  had  been  made  to  drain  the  lands  of 
the  interior.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
early  embankments  thrown  up  along  the  coast  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  inundations  of  the  lower- 
lying  lands  of  the  level;  for,  whilst  they  dammed 
the  salt  water  out,  they  also  held  back  the  fresh,  no 
provision  having  been  made  for  improving  and  deep- 
ening the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  the 
Level  into  tlie  Wash.  The  Fen  lands  in  winter  were 
thus  not  only  flooded  by  tlie  rainfall  of  the  Fens 
themselves,  and  by  the  upland  waters  which  flowed 
from  the  interior,  but  also  by  the  daily  flux  of  the 
tides  which  drove  in  from  the  German  Ocean,  holding 
back  the  fresh  waters,  and  even  mixing  with  them  far 
inland.^ 

The  Fens,  therefore,  continued  flooded  with  water 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there 
seems  to  have  been  water  enough  in  the  Witham  to 
float  the  ships  of  the  Danish  sea  rovers  as  far  inland  as 
Lincoln,  where  ships'  ribs  and  timbers  have  recently 


*  The  causeway  was  about  Bixty 
feet  broad,  and  laid  with  gravel  alx>ut 
three  feet  thick.  A  cutting  made 
across  it  at  Eldeniell  shows  the  |)er- 
maneut  inamier  in  which  the  Komaus 
did  their  work.  It  is  laid  u{x)n  the 
muor,  the  lowest  layer  beinj;  of  oak- 
bnoches,  then  a  considerable  thick- 
of  Xorlliamptonshire  rough  flag- 


'  nio  tides  in  the  Wash  are  about 
the  hij^hest  and  strongest  on  the  cast 
coast.  Tlicy  rush  with  great  vehe- 
mence through  the  harbours  of  Lynn, 
WislK*ac]i,  and  Ikjston, — the  ri'sistance 
caused  by  their  meeting  with  the 
ebb-waters  being  called  the  Aegar, 
which  rises  to  its  greatest  imjietuosity 
during    the    etjuinoxes.      This    word 


ftoDe,   and   then   alternate    layers  of  |  Aegar,  or  Uigre,  it  may  be  added,  is 

grmvel   with   a  small    layer  of  clay,  [  merely  the  name  of  the  old  North- 

wliicb,  together,  have  foruicd  a  cement  '  men's  gotl,  applied,  like  Neptune,  to 

that  nothing  but  the  vigorous  a]>pl!c;i-  the  sea  itsi4f. 
liun  «rf  the  pick  can  remove. 
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been  found  deep  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
first  reclaimers  of  the  Fen  lands  seem  to  have  been  the 
religious  recluses,  who  settled  upon  the  islands  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rushes  which  rose  up  at  intervals 
amidst  the  Fen  level,  and  where,  amidst  the  waste, 
they  formed  their  solitary  settlements.  One  of  the  first 
of  the  Fen  islands  thus  occupied  was  the  Isle  of  Ely,  or 
Eely — so  called,  it  is  said,  because  of  the  abundance  and 
goodness  of  the  eels  caught  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  which  rents  were  paid  in  early  times.  It  stood  solitary 
amidst  a  waste  of  waters,  and  was  literally  an  island. 
Etheldreda,  aftenvards  known  as  St.  Audrey,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  East  Angles,  retired  thither, 
secluding  herself  from  the  world  and  devoting  herself 
to  a  recluse  life.  A  nunnery  was  built,  then  a  town, 
and  the  place  became  famous  in  the  religious  world. 
The  pagan  Danes,  however,  had  no  regard  for  Christian 
shrines,  and  a  fleet  of  their  pirate  ships,  saiUng  across 
the  Fens,  attacked  the  island  and  burnt  the  nimnery. 
It  was  again  rebuilt  and  a  church  sprang  up,  the  fame 
of  wliich  so  spread  abroad  that  Caimte,  the  Danish  king, 
deteraiined  to  visit  it.  It  is  related  that  as  his  ships 
sailed  towards  the  island  his  soul  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
on  hearing  the  chanting  of  the  monks  in  the  quire 
wafted  across  tlie  waters,  the  king  joined  in  the  singing 
and  ceased  not  until  he  had  come  to  land.  Canute 
more  than  once  siiiled  across  the  Fens  with  his  ships, 
and  the  tradition  survives  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
passing  from  Ramsey  to  Peterborough,  the  waves  were 
so  boisterous  on  Wliittlesea  Mere  (now  a  district  of 
fruitful  cornfields),  tliat  he  ordered  a  channel  to  be  cut 
througli  the  body  of  the  Fen  w^estvvard  of  Whittlesea  to 
Peterborough,  whicli  to  this  day  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  "  King  s  Dclpli." 

Tlie  Fen  islands  were  also  the  refuge  of  that  loose  and 
lawless  portion  of  the  poi)ulation,  which  even  in  civilized 
societies  invariably  hovers  Hl)out  the  margin  of  the  moor, 
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the  waste,  and  the  fen.  The  islands  were  long  the 
haunts  of  marauders  and  banditti,  and  when  plunder 
failed  them,  the  abundance  of  fish  and  fowl  offered  them 
a  ready  means  of  subsistence.  But  about  the  period  of 
the  Conquest  a  new  class  of  refugees  swarmed  into  them. 
The  defeated  and  still  resisting  Saxons  fled  thither  for 
shelter  against  the  mailed  men-at-arms  of  the  Norman. 
The  situation  of  Ely  at  the  junction  of  the  ancient 
branch  of  the  Ouse  (called  the  West  River)  with  the 
Cam  on  its  course  from  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire, 
surrounded  by  morasses  and  fens,  and  accessible  only 
by  one  entrance  at  Aldreth  High  Bridge,  rendered  it 
of  great  strength.  It  became  a  camp  of  refuge  for  the 
Saxons,  who,  led  by  Hereward,  maintained  for  many 
years  their  last  desperate  but  unavaiHng  struggle  for 
independence. 

The  other  Fen  islands  which  acquired  a  similar  cele- 
brity in  those  ancient  times  were  Crowland,  Ramsey, 
Thoniey,  and  Spinney.  They  rose  up  at  intervals  far 
apart  amidst  the  dead  watery  level  of  the  Fens,  grown 
over  with  rushes,  flags,  and  sedge.  The  atmosphere 
wliich  hung  over  them  was  moist  and  putrid,  and  "  full 
of  rotten  harrs."  But  the  very  desolation  and  horror 
which  envelo|)ed  the  district  seem  to  have  proved  attrac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  the  recluse  Guthlac — the  saint  of  the 
Fen  islands.  Having  journeyed  towards  the  margin  of 
the  Fens,  he  inquired  of  the  borderers  what  they  knew 
thereof;  and  they  told  him  many  things  of  the  dread- 
fulness  and  solitude  of  these  places,  but  especially  that 
in  the  remote  and  secret  parts  of  the  Fen  there  lay  a 
certain  island  which  no  one  dared  to  inhabit  because 
of  the  strange  and  uncouth  monsters  with  which  it 
abounded.  Whereupon  Guthlac  earnestly  entreating 
that  he  might  l)e  shown  that  place,  a  fishennan  jn-o- 
ceeded  to  row  him  thither  in  his  boat,  and  landing  him 
at  the  HjK)t  now  known  as  Croyland,  there  left  him. 
Guthlac  built  for  himself  "a  hut  in  a  hollow,  on  the  side 
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of  a  heap  of  turf ;"  and  what  with  worship  and  what  with 
work,  Guthlac  gradually  converted  the  little  island  into 
a  green  oasis  aniidst  the  waste.^  As  his  fame  spread 
abroad,  other  worshippers  and  labourers  gathered  around 
him,  and  Croyland  soon  became  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  islands  in  the  Fens.  At  first  the  soil  was  so 
rotten  and  boggy,  that  a  pole  might  be  thrust  down 
into  it  for  thirty  feet;  but  by  digging  and  embank- 
ment, by  tillage  and  culture,  the  land  was  converted 
into  a  garden  of  plenty.  On  the  site  of  Guthlac's 
wooden  oratory  a  new  and  stately  stone  structure 
was  built  on  oak  and  alder  piles  driven  deep  into  the 
bog,  and  the  abbey  of  Croyland  became  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  from  far  and  near.  A  village  and  then  a 
town  sprang  up — causeways  and  embankments  were 
extended  farther  into  the  Fens — drains  and  sluices  were 
dug  to  lot  off  water  from  the  standing  pools — more  land 
was  reclaimed  and  tilled — until  the  monastery  grew 
richer  and  richer,  and  increasing  numbers  of  people 
resorted  to  Croyland  for  purposes  of  devotion,  employ- 
ment, and  subsistence.  Other  islands  near  at  hand  were 
gradually  subdued  in  like  manner,  to  which  the  Croy- 


tbeir  throats,  crooked  ja^s-B,  broad  lips, 
loud  voices,  burnt  liair,  great  cheeki^ 
high  breasts,  rugged  thighs,  bundled 
knees,  beuded  legs,  swoln  ankles,  piv- 
posterous  leet,  open  nloutIu^  and 
hoarse  cries;  who  with  sucli  niighty 
slirieks  were  heard  to  roar,  that  they 
111  led  almost  the  whole  distance  from 


*  The  li()m:)r8  first  encountered  by 
(luthlac  in  bin  desolate  island  are 
graphically  descriUHl  in  the  followuig 
nietai)li()rical  acroiuit,  contained  in  the 
Life  of  the  Saint  in  the  Cottonian 
Library.  Not  long  after  his  landing, 
the  k'gend  sjiys,  —  "St.  Guthlac, 
Ix'ing  awake  in   the  night  time,  ho- 

twixt  his  hours  of  pniyer,  as  he  was      heaven   with  their  bellowing      , 

iux;u8tnme<l,  of  a  sudtlen  he  disd-nieil  |  and  by  aud  by  rushing  intone  hooae,' 
his  cell  to  be  full  of  black  troojis  of  j  first  bound  the  holy  man,  then  drew 
unch-iui  si)irit8,  which  crept  in  under  him  out  of  his  cell,  and  cast  him  ov«r 
the  door,  jis  also  at  chinks  and  holes;  !  head  and  ears  into  the  dirty  fen;  and, 
and,  coming  in  lK)th  out  of  the  sky  having  so  done,  carried  him  through 
and  fn)m  the  e^irtli,  fille<l  the  air,  as  .  tlie  most  rough  and  troublesome  parU 
it  were,  with  dark  clouds.  In  their  thereof,  drawing  him  amongst  bnun- 
l(X)ks  they  were  cniel,  and  of  fonn  |  bles  and  briars  for  the  touing  of  his 
terrible,  having  great  heads,  long  ;  limbs."  It  would  appear  from  this 
necks,  lean  faces,  luUe  countenances,  ill-  gmphic  reiiort  as  if  the  horrid  stag- 
lavounnl  Uards,  rough  ears,  wrinkle<l  I  nancy  of  the  fens  luul  afflicted  the 
foreheads,  fierce  eyes,  stinking  mouths,  saint  with  an  mtolerable  nightmare, 
teeth  like  horses,  spitting  fire  out  of 
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land  men  went  in  their  boats  or  skerries  to  milk  the 
cows — the  boats  being  so  small  that  they  could  carry 
only  two  men  and  their  milk-pails.  As  yet  no  corn 
grew  within  five  miles  of  Croyland,  and  there  was  an 
old  proverb  of  the  district  which  said  that  "  all  the  carts 
that  come  to  Croyland  are  shod  with  silver,"  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  ground  all  about  it  was  so  boggy 
that  neither  horse  nor  cart  could  approach  it ;  and  hence 
the  proverb. 

Thomey  and  Ramsey  were  other  Fen  islands,  each 
the  seat  of  an  abbey.  Both  stood  solitary  amidst  the 
dead  level  waste  around  them.  Deep  and  boggy  quag- 
mires separated  Ramsey  from  the  high  lands  on  the 
west,  whilst  several  large  meres,  abounding  in  eels, 
pikes,  hakedes,  and  other  fish,  stretched  away  towards 
the  east.  Like  Croyland  and  Thomey,  it  was  approach- 
al)Ie  only  by  boats,  until  a  causeway  was  made  to  it 
across  tlie  marsh  —  the  monks  being  the  engineers. 
Another  of  these  causeways  was  made  from  Soham  to 
EIv,  which  was  considered  in  its  dav  a  work  so  won- 
derful,  that  it  was  afterwards  attributed  to  a  miracle 
|>erfonned  by  the  monk  who  constructed  it ;  and  Egelric, 
a  Peterborough  monk,  made  a  firm  causeway  of  wood 
and  gnivel  through  the  Fens  between  Deeping  and 
t^palding,  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  A 
considerable  inducement  to  the  industry  of  the  church- 
men was,  no  doubt,  the  increased  value  given  to  the 
Fen  lands  thus  reclaimed,  which  were  added  from  time 
to  time  to  the  endowments  of  their  respective  esta- 
blishments. Hence  we  find  serious  disputes  occurring 
Ijetween  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  the  Abbots  of  Ramsey 
a8  to  the  boundaries  of  their  Fen  lands,  and  the  contro- 
verny  became  so  hot  amongst  the  brethren  on  one  occa- 
Hiou,  that  it  is  related  that  "  on  the  feast-day  of  Saint 
Peter  ad  Yincula,  two  of  the  canons  of  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  disputing  thereof,  grew  to  such  high  words 
08  contracted  an  implacable  hatred  K^twixt  them,  that, 
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studying  a  revenge,  the   one  took   an  opportunity  to 
murtlier  the  other."  ^ 


Bmt 


^^       £V^^^^ 


g  1  \  MORI 


"&*-. 


TilAl'  OF  IKK    FKNS   Arf   THEY    LAY   DLOWNED.* 

These  attempts  at  reclaimment,  however,  made  com- 
]>aratively  small  impression  on  the  vast  extent  of 
drowned  lands  forming  the  great  Fen  Level.  They 
touched  only  the  higher  points,  and  being  conducted  on 
no  defined  ])lan  or  system,  the  eftbrts  made  to  drain  one 
s])ot  often  had  the  effect  of  only  sending  a  flood  of 
water  upon  another,  or  perhaps  diverting  in  some  new 


'  Dumlalc,  *  History  ot"  i)iiviiiiiig  iUHl 
Iinbankincnt.* 

-  The  mai)  ri']>rc scuts  tlio  Feus  as 
they  lay  dmwiK'd  at  a  imicli  later 
]K'ri<T<l  than  tliat  alntve  descrilx*!. 
Tlie  ]>arts  dark  sliaded  were  covere*! 
with  water  as  late  as  the  reii^n  of 
James  I.  The  luap  is  eorreeted  Jinin 
Duj^dale's  '  History  of  I)nuiia;ze  and 
1  ml  Kin  kn  lent/  and   renderi'd  more  in- 


telligible to  nuKleni  reaiicrs.  In  Diig- 
dale's  lHK)k,  the  south  is  at  tlic  top  of 
the  map,  and  the  west  to  the  right 
hand — the  reverse  of  our  present  ar- 
ranizement.  But  the  old  nia|>-makers 
wen^  by  no  means  jwirticular;  and 
there  are  othi'r  maps  in  Dugdale  in 
which  the  north  is  to  the  right  of  tlic 
maj»,  and  the  west  is  at  the  top. 
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direction  the  watc^r  whirli  tx^lure  had  driven  a  mill,  or 
fomietl  a  chaaxiel  for  ptirjioKet^  of  navigation.  The 
riven*  alm>  were  cx)nshintly  liuMu  to  get  silted  up,  and 
to  fonii  for  thein^olves  new  cinirses;  sometimes  in  a 
nipflit  iintining  all  tliat  it  hail  taken  years  to  accomplish. 
HeiicH?  wc  find  peqKtual  local  litigation  prevailing  in 
tlie  district  froiQ  a  veiy  early  date;  and  numerous  in- 
qiiiHitions  were  huM  for  the  piirjiose  of  determining  in 
wlt't  v:i^  H'*-  \v;ttt'T's  wf/n*  hpst  to  be  dammed  l]«tck« 
or  in  any  way  got  rid  of.  In  these  inquisitions  the 
Bishop  .of  Ely,  the  Abbots  of  Croyland,  Thomey,  and 
Ramsey,  and  the  Prior  of  Spalding,  took  a  leading 
part — being  concerned  for  the  large  Fen  property 
attached  to  their  respective  establishments.  A  few  of 
the  large  landowners  attempted  experiments  in  drainage 
on  a  small  scale ;  but  in  those  days  the  enterprise  of  the 
barons  was  mostly  in  a  warlike  direction.  In  1427 
Gilbert  Halloft,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  residing  at 
Well,  in  what  is  called  the  North  Level,  drained  and 
cultivated  a  small  tract  of  country  with  tolerable  success ; 
aud  another  baron,  Richard  de  Rulos,  Lord  of  Burne 
and  Deeping,  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Welland 
and  building  tliem  back  by  strong  embankments,  suc- 
ceeded in  reclaiming  the  very  rich  lands  of  Market 
Deeping,  "  out  of  the  very  pits  and  bogs  thereby 
making  a  garden  of  pleasure." 

Deep  Ing,  or  Low  Meadow,  is  one  of  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  Fens,  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high- 
water,  but  rich  and  fertile  as  any  land  in  England. 
Indeed  many  of  the  richest  Fen  lands  lie  considerably 
beneath  the  sea-level — those  inland  being  even  lower 
than  the  marsh  lands  which  fringe  the  sea-coast.  The 
floor  of  the  old  church  at  Wigenhall,  St.  Germans, 
was  at  least  seven  feet  Jjelow  higli-water  mark  of  tlie 
river  Ouse.  The  sjinie  river,  after  one  of  its  burstings, 
wsuihed  away  the  churchyard  at  Old  Lynn,  and  coni- 
[H^lled  the  removal  of  the  church  farther  inland.     The 
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violence  of  the  sea  was  often  felt  by  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  these  remote  districts;  for  sometimes,  in  a  single 
night,  was  undone  the  tedious  industry  of  centuries. 
But  the  district  then  lay  far  apart  from  the  highways 
of  intercourse  in  England.  Marshland  was  cut  off  from 
the  inland  counties  by  the  impassable  Fens  which  lay 
in  the  hollow  of  the  Grreat  Level ;  and  the  troubles  and 
sufferings  of  the  marshmen  and  fenmen  excited  but 
little  interest.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a  royal  army 
had  nearly  been  cut  off  by  the  fury  of  the  sea  driving 
up  the  Wash,  impelled  by  one  of  the  north-east  winds 
fonnerly  so  destructive  along  that  coast.  It  was  the 
army  of  King  John  when  crossing  the  marshes  between 
King's  Lynn  and  Sleaford.  They  had  nearly  reached 
the  north  shore  when  they  heard  the  terrible  roar  of 
the  Aegar.  Pressing  on,  impelled  by  terror,  the  King, 
with  his  immediate  followers,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
firm  land,  but  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  carriages 
and  sumj^ter  horses,  which  bore  the  military  chest,  were 
sw^allowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the  furious 
meeting  of  the  flowing  tide  with  the  waters  of  the 
Wellaiid.  Hence  Shakespeare,  in  his  tragedy  of '  King 
John,'  makes  Falconbridge  say  to  Hubert — 

"  I  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  is  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them ; 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escaped." 

Each  sufibring  locality,  acting  for  itself,  did  what  it 
could  to  preserve  the  land  which  had  been  won  from  the 
sea,  and  to  check  the  recurrence  of  inundations.  Dyke- 
reeves  were  appointed  along  the  sea-borders,  with  a 
force  of  shore-labourers  at  their  disposal,  to  see  to  the 
sucurity  of  the  embankments ;  and  fen-wards  were  con- 
stituted inland,  over  which  conunissioners  were  set,  for 
the  ])urpose  of  keeping  open  the  drains,  maintaining  the 
dykes,  and  preventing*  destruction  of  life  and  property 
l)y  Hoods,  whether  descending  into  the  Fens  from  the 
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high  lands  or  bursting  in  upon  them  from  the  sea. 
Where  lands  became  suddenly  drowned,  the  SherifiF  was 
authorised  to  impress  diggers  and  labourers  for  raising 
embankments ;  and  commissioners  of  sewers  were  after- 
wards appointed,  with  full  powers  of  local  action,  after 
the  law  and  usage  of  Romney  Marsh.  In  one  district 
we  find  a  public  order  made  that  every  man  should 
plant  with  willows  the  bank  opposite  his  portion  of  land 
towards  the  fen,  "  so  as  to  break  off  the  force  of  the 
waves  in  flood  times;"  and  swine  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  banks  unless  they  were  ringed, 
imder  a  penalty  of  a  penny  (equal  to  a  shilling  in  our 
money)  for  every  hog  found  unringed. 

One  of  the  first  works  attempted  on  a  large  scale, 
with  a  view  to  the  thorough  drainage  of  part  of  the 
North  Level,  was  that  carried  out  by  John  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  caused 
a  forty-foot  cut  or  canal  to  be  dug  from  near  Peter- 
lx)rough  to  Guyhime,  continuing  it  eastward,  through 
Wisbeach,  to  the  sea,  the  distance  being  forty  miles.  Its 
object  was,  to  enable  the  overflowings  of  the  river 
Nene,  into  which  the  drainage  of  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  flowed,  to  be  more  quickly  evacuated,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  enable  navigation  to  be  carried  on 
Ijetween  Peterborough  and  the  sea.  The  Bishop  took 
fl^eat  pleasure  in  8Ui)erintending  the  construction  of 
the  work,  which  is  still  called  l)y  his  name,  '  Morton's 
Leam.'  He  had  a  lofty  brick  tower  built  at  Guyhime, 
where  the  waters  met,  and  "  up  into  that  tower  he  would 
often  go  to  oversee  and  set  out  the  works."  *  This 
Bishop  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  district  the 
practice  of  making  straight  cuts  and  artificial  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  voiding  the  waters  of  the 
Fens — a  practice  which  has  l)een  extensively  adopted  by 
the  engineers  who  succeeded  him. 

»  AtkyiiH's  HoiK>rt,  jiimo  1018. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  which,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  conducted  principally  by  the  church- 
men, suffered  a  serious  check.  The  embankments  were 
neglected ;  the  rivers  were  allowed  to  silt  up ;  and 
the  Fen  lands,  covered  with  water,  were  abandoned 
to  fishes  and  water-fowl.  The  sea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inland  waters  on  the  other,  required  the  exer- 
cise of  unceasing  vigilance.  Not  only  had  the  sea  to 
l)e  held  back,  but  the  inland  waters  must  be  got  rid  of; 
and  of  the  two,  the  latter  were  usually  the  most  danger- 
ous. Where  the  river  outfalls  were  neglected,  and 
allowed  to  be  choked  up  by  silt,  the  first  heavy  rain- 
fall in  the  interior  brought  down  a  flood,  for  whose 
escape  there  was  no  adequate  outlet ;  hence  devastating 
inimdations  from  time  to  time  occurred,  and  the  waters 
rapidly  regained  their  dominion  over  the  land.  Thus, 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  occurred  a  great  drowning 
of  the  East  Fen,  near  Boston,  by  which  some  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  under  partial  cultivation,  were  com- 
pletely submerged;  and  the  poor  fenmen  who  had 
formed  their  miserable  settlements  on  the  islets  rising 
above  the  waste,  saw  their  little  holdings  swept  away. 
Most  of  them  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  many 
were  drowned.  Appeals  were  sent  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  dejilorable  state  of  the  district; 
and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  keep  out  the  waters. 
A  commission  was  appointed  (20th  EHzabeth)  with  the 
object  of  devising  and  adopting  measures  for  the  drainage 
of  the  Xortli  Level ;  but  tlie  work  was  of  so  formidable 
a  character  as  to  deter  the  commissioners  from  taking  any 
steps  beyond  the  simplest  defensive  measures  to  protect 
the  land  already  reclaimed.  A  General  Drainage  Act 
was  passed  some  years  later,  l)y  the  advice  of  Lord 
liurglilcy  (4)]r(l  Elizabetli),  whicli  was  of  so  compre- 
hensive a  cliaiacter  tliat  it  eniln'aced  the  drainage  of  all 
the  marshes  and  drowned  lands  in  England.     But  com- 
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pimlively  little  was  done  to  cnvvy  itH  piovieionB  into 
effect,  aUlKmjrh  mc^a^mies  were  about  that  time  ailopted, 
muhr  CMineessiouis  made  to  the  Cecils  and  the  Fitz- 
William**,  winch  enabled  them  to  drain,  and  that  very 
ineffectually,  m*veml  portions  of  land  near  Clough's 
Crofls,  to  the  eaf^stward  of  Peterborong:h. 

A  few  years  latrr  JamoB  I.  asi:*endi*d  the  throne,  and 
Bhortly  after,  in  lGi)7,  a  mrien  of  de«trnetive  Huoda 
burwt  ill  the  i^inbaukuients  along  the  eastern  eoant  of 
Knp^Iand,  and,  Hweepin^  awaj  many  farms  and  vil- 
higen,  did  ininienso  damai^o.  One  of  the  worst  occurred 
tliron^h  ihv  liurwting  of  Terington  Dyke,  near  King's 
LjniR,  by  rL*a*4ijn  of  the  violence  of  a  storm  from  the 
noHh-i*ii!^t,  which  drove  the  ^prhip^-tide  throup^li  the  sea- 
l>auks.  The  jury  Ibr  the  hnndred  of  Frceliridge  held  an 
iufjnest  iTjMin  the  bmlies  of  thorns  who  were  drowned, 
and  the  fcdlnwing  brief  extract  from  tlieir  prenentinent 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  hoiTors  nf  tlie  situation  : — "  In 
th*nr  di^tre^s  thr  yierjplo  nf  th(^  town  fled  In  Hie  rlMireh 
for  refiige ;  some  to  haystacks ;  some  to  the  baulks  in 
the  houses,  till  they  were  near  famished ;  poor  women 
leaving  their  children  swimming  in  their  .beds,  ti^l  good 
people,  adventuring  their  lives,  went  up  to  the  breast 
in  the  water  to  fetch  them  out  at  the  windows ;  whereof 
Mr.  Browne,  the  minister,  did  fetch  divers  to  the  church 
upon  his  back ;  and  had  it  not  pleased  Grod  to  move  the 
hearts  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  King's  Lynn  with 
compassion,  who  sent  beer  and  victual  thither  by  boat, 
many  had  perished ;  which  boats  came  the  direct  way 
over  the  soil  from  Lynne  to  Terington." ' 


'  The  following];  description  is  given 
in  a  curious  little  black-letter  b(x>k  of 
the  pt'rioil,  entitled  *  More  8tranj;e 
NcwfH  of  Flouds  in  En<jlan<l  :* — **  In 
flK»  « lander  every  nian  layc*!  first 
lumd(«  on  wliat  he  loiied  U^nt;  8onie 
nia<ie  awny  with  hin  wife,  mm\c  liis 
children,  niynu\  carelcs   lioth    of  wife 


and  child,  hurried  away  his  goods. 
He  that  had  scene  this  troublesome 
night's  work  would  Iiave  thought  uj>on 
the  miserable  night  of  Troy.  Ilero 
wa4led  one  up  to  tlic  middle  Idjukni 
with  wealth,  when  noting  how  the 
water  incrcasetl,  and  calling  to  mind 
his  haplesse  children,  with  a  sigh,  as 
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Wlien  the  King  was  informed  of  this  great  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fens,  prin- 
cipally through  the  decay  of  the  old  works  of  drainage 
and  embankment,  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  right 
royal  declaration,  that  "  for  the  honour  of  his  kingdom, 
he  would  not  any  longer  suffer  these  countries  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  waters,  nor  to  let  them 
lie  waste  and  unj:)rofitable ;  and  that  if  no  one  else 
would  undertake  their  drainage,  he  himself  would  be- 
come their  undertaker."  A  commission  was  in  the  first 
place  appointed  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
from  the  schedule  which  was  shortly  afterwards  pre- 
pared and  sent  in  of  the  drowned  lands  lying  more  par- 
ticularly along  the  river  Ouse,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  not  less  than  307,242  acres  lying  outside  the  Fen 
dykes  which  required  drainage  and  protection.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  rates  to  be  levied  and  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  drainage  of  this  land,  but  the  Bill  was  summarily 
rejected.  Two  years  later,  the  "  little  bill"  for  draining 
6000  acres  in  Waldersea  comity  was  passed — the  first 
district  act  for  Fen  drainage  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
The  King  then  called  Chief-Justice  Popham  to  his  aid, 
and  sent  him  down  to  the  Fens  to  undertake  a  portion 
of  the  work ;  and  he  induced  a  company  of  Londoners 
to  undertake  another  portion,  the  adventurers  receiving 
two-thirds  of  the  reclaimed  lands  as  a  recompense. 
"Popham's  P]au,"  and  "The  Londoners'  Lode,"  still 
mark  the  scene  of  these  oi^erations.  The  works,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  very  successful,  not  having  been 
carried  out  with  sufficient  practical  knowledge  on  the 

Uwth  to  j»art  froin  what  he  so  dwrly  I  daujilit^T  tlie  mother,  whilcst  the  im- 
loU('<i,  he  tlm)wc'K  it  downe,  niiis  to  mercirul  conqueror  breakee  downe  the 
Unlde,  wakeiiH  his  wife,  and  from  her  walles  of  the  houses,  taking  pittie 
Hiiles  snatclieH  th(»  Kh*ej»in;^  infants,  i  neitlier  of  a;^e<l  nor  sere,  find(*8 
Mere  conies  a  husKind  with  his  wife 
on  Iiis  l)acke,  and  under  cither  anno 
an  infant.  Tlie  sonne  carries  the 
father,   the    hn)thej    tlie    sister,   the 


at  pLiy,  some  a  sla^i»e  in  chayres,  many 
in  their  beds,  that  never  dreamod  of 
misfortune  till  it  waked  them." 
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part  of  the  adventurers,  nor  after  any  well-devised  plan. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  river  outfalls  were  neglected,  the 
drainage  of  one  district  only  had  the  efiFect  of  drowning 
some  other ;  and  hence  arose  perpetual  quarrels  amongst 
the  fen-owners,  with  constant  appeals  to  the  law.  The 
England  of  that  day  was  very  weak  in  engineering 
ability ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  King,  in  this  emer- 
gency, should  bethink  him  of  resorting  for  help  to  the 
skilled  drainers  of  Holland,  then  the  great  country  of 
water  engineers.  Out  of  this  necessity  arose  the  em- 
ployment of  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  the  Dutchman, 
whose  career  in  England  will  form  the.  subject  of  suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

The  need  of  skilled  engineering  for  the  rescue  of  the 
drowned  lands  in  the  Fens  was  at  this  time  certainly 
most  imminent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  dismal  than  the  aspect  which  they  pre- 
sented. In  winter,  a  sea  without  waves;  in  summer,  a 
dreary  mud-sAvamp.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with 
[Kistilential  vapours,  and  swarmed  with  insects.  The 
meres  and  pools  were,  however,  rich  in  fish  and  wild- 
fowl. The  Welland  was  noted  for  sticklebacks,  a  little 
fish  about  two  inches  long,  which  appeared  in  dense 
shoals  near  Spalding,  every  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and 
used  to  be  sold  during  the  season  at  a  halfpenny  a 
bushel,  for  field  manure.  Pikes  were  plentiful  near 
Lincoln;  hence  the  proverb,  "  Witham  pike,  England 
hath  none  like."  Fen-nightingales,  or  frogs,  especially 
abounded.  The  birds-proper  were  of  all  kinds;  wild- 
geese,  herons,  teal,  widgeons,  mallards,  grebes,  coots, 
godwits,  whimbrels,  knots,  dottrels,  yelpers,  ruffs,  and 
reeves,  many  of  which  have  long  since  l>een  banished 
from  England.  Mallards  were  so  plentiful  that  3000 
of  them,  with  other  birds  in  addition,  have  been  known 
to  be  taken  at  one  draught.  Round  the  borders  of 
the  fens  there  lived  a  thin  and  haggjird  jx)puhition 
of   "  Fen-slodgers/'    called    '' vellow-l)elHes"    in    other 

VOL.  I.  D 
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districts,  who  derived  a  precarious  subsistence  from 
fowling  and  fishing.  They  were  described  by  writers 
of  the  time  as  "a  rude  and  ahnost  barbarous  sort  of 
lazy  and  beggarly  people."  Disease  always  hung  over 
the  district,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  half-starved  fen- 
men.  Camden  spoke  of  the  coimtry  between  Lincoln 
and  Cambridge  as  "a  vast  morass,  inhabited  by  fen- 
men,  a  kind  of  people,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  where  they  dwell,  who,  walking  liigh  upon  stilts, 
apply  their  minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or  fowling."  The 
proverb  of  "Cambridgeshire  camels"  doubtless  origi- 
nated in  this  old  practice  of  stilt-walking  in  the  Fens; 
the  fenmen,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Landes,  mount- 
ing upon  high  stilts  to  spy  out  their  flocks  across  the 
dead  level.  But  the  flocks  of  the  fenmen  consisted 
principally  of  geese,  which  were  called  the  "fenmen's 
treasure;"  the  fenman's  dowry  being  "three-score  geese 
and  a  pelt,"  or  sheep-skin  used  as  an  outer  garment. 
The  geese  throve  where  nothing  else  could  exist,  being 
equally  proof  against  rheumatism  and  ague,  though 
lodging  with  the  natives  in  their  sleeping-places.  Even 
of  this  poor  property,  however,  the  slodgers  were  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  stripped  by  sudden  inimdations. 

In  the  oldest  reclaimed  district  of  Holland,  containing 
many  old  village  churches,  the  inhabitants,  in  wet 
seasons,  were  under  the  necessity  of  rowing  to  church 
in  their  boats.  In  the  other  less  reclaimed  parts  of 
the  Fens  the  inhabitants  were  much  worse  oflF.  "In 
the  winter  time,"  said  Dugdale,  "when  the  ice  is  only 
strong  enough  to  hinder  the  passjige  of  boats,  and 
yet  not  able  to  bear  a  man,  the  inhabitants  upon  the 
hards  and  Imnks  within  the  Fens  can  have  no  help  of 
food,  nor  comfort  for  body  or  soul;  no  woman  aid  in 
her  travail,  no  means  to  baptize  a  child  or  partake  of 
the  Connnunion,  nor  supply  of  any  necessity  saving 
what  these  poor  desolate  places  do  afford.  And  what 
oxjH'ctation  of  healtli  can  there  be  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
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where  there  is  no  element  good?  the  air  being  for  the 
most  part  cloudy,  gross,  and  full  of  rotten  harrs;  the 
water  putrid  and  muddy,  yea,  full  of  loathsome  vermin; 
the  earth  spungy  and  boggy,  and  the  fire  noisome  by 
the  stink  of  smoaky  hassocks."  ^ 

The  wet  character  of  the  soil  at  Ely  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  chief  crop  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  willows;  and  it  was  a  common 
saying  there,  that  "the  profit  of  willows  will  buy  the 
owner  a  horse  before  that  by  any  other  crop  he  can  pay 
for  his  saddle."  ^  There  was  so  much  water  constantly 
lying  above  Ely,  that  in  olden  times  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
was  accustomed  to  go  in  his  boat  to  Cambridge.  When 
tlie  outfalls  of  the  Ouse  became  choked  up  by  neglect, 
the  surrounding  districts  were  subject  to  severe  inunda- 
tions; and  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  or  after  a  thaw  in 
winter,  when  the  river  swelled  suddenly,  the  alarm 
spread  abroad,  "the  bailiff"  of  Bedford  is  coming!"  the 
Ouse  passing  by  that  t-own.  But  there  was  even  a  more 
terrible  bailiff  than  he  of  Bedford ;  for  when  a  man  was 
stricken  down  by  the  ague,  it  was  said  of  him,  "  he 
is  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  Marsh-land ; "  this  disease 
extensively  prevailing  all  over  the  district  when  the 
poisoned  air  of  the  marshes  began  to  work. 


*  Dugdale,    *  History    of    Inihank-   |  subject.      He    \vaa    employcnl    under 
\ufi    and  Dmining.'     In    this   curious      *  The   Adventurers'   when    a    young 


oW  hook  a  great  deal  of  iuten'sting 
matter  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the 
drainage  works  of  early  times,  though 
overUid  with  considerable  *  Drya8<lust  * 
citatiou.  Dugdale  settnis  to  liavc  ran- 
mcked  all  literature  for  any  infonna- 


man,  as  early  as  1C)43,  ami  alterwanls 

})ublishe<l  liis  book  at  the  request  of 
jord  (leorges,  lt)r  sonjc  time  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  C treat  Ik-tUord  Ix'Vel. 

'  *  Anglonmi    Si)eculum ;    or,    tho 
Worthies  of  Kngland  in  C'hurch  and 


tkjii  bearing,  however  remotely,  on  his      State:*  Ix)ndon,  1G84. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Drainage  of  Hatfield  Chase — Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden. 

Cornelius  Vermuyden,  the  Dutch  engineer,  was  in- 
vited over  to  England,  about  the  year  1621,  to  stem  a 
breach  in  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  near  Dagen- 
ham,  which  had  been  burst  through  by  the  tide.  He 
was  a  person  of  good  birth  and  education,  the  son  of 
Giles  Vennuyden,  by  Sarah  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Cornelius  Wordendyke,  a  gentleman  of 
some  importance  in  his  time.  His  birthplace  was  at  St. 
Martin's  Dyke,  in  the  isle  of  Tholen,*in  Zeeland.  He  had 
been  trained  as  an  engineer,  and  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  country  where  embanking  was  studied  as  an  art 
and  afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants,  he  was  familiar  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  defending  land  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  He  was  so  successful  in  his  operations  at  Dagen- 
ham,  that  when  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  drain  the  royal 
])ark  at  Windsor,  he  was  employed  to  direct  the 
labourers  in  that  work,  by  which  he  became  known  to 
James  I.,  who  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement.^  Among  the  several  public  under- 
takings promoted  by  that  monarch,  were  the  reclamation 
of  Canvey  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  Sedge- 
moor,  in  Somersetshire ;  Brading  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit ;  and  the  drainage  of  Hatfield  Level  and  the 
(ireat  Bedford  Level ;  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
New  River,  hereafter  to  be  described. 


'  I'Vom  an  onler  on  tlie  Exclit.H|uer, 
aaUvl  13lh  Feb.,  Hi23,  it  apjx'jirs  that 
tlu'  trcncliinj^  and  (lrainajj;e  of  Windsor 
(Jroat  Park  were  oxwutwl  under  tlio 


direction  of  Vcmniyden,  at  an  expense 
ol  300/.—*  State  Paixr  Office—IsRius 
of  the  Kxcheqner.' 


r 
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Tlie  t^xtimsive  di^triet  of  Axlioline,  of  wliieh  the  Level 
of  Hatfield  Chase  formed  only  a  part,  resembled  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Feuis  in  many  I'espect'*,  being  a  large 
fiVHh- water  liav  fomied  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Don,  Went,  OimL%  and  Trt'iit,  mdiieh  bronglit  down  into 
the  I  lumber  almost  the  entire  rainfall  of  Yorkshire, 
Derbyftliire,  Nnttingham,  and  North  Lincohi,  and  into 
whieh  the  i*ea  ali*o  wa^shed.  The  uplands  of  Yorki^hire 
1  r.rrr  1r  r1  ftus  wafiTV  iv-ii't  Oil  the  weBt,  and  those  of 
Lincokishire  on  the  east.  Risking  up  alKDnit  midway 
between  them  was  a  single  hill,  or  mther  elevated  groiuid, 
formerly  an  island,  and  still  known  as  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme.  There  was  a  ferry  lx*tween  fc^andtoft  and  that 
island  in  times  not  very  remote,  and  the  ibnncrs  of 
Axholme  were  aceustomed  t*j  attend  market  at  Don- 
caster  in  their  boats,  though  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  sea  over 
which  they  then  rowed  is  now  amoiii^^^Ht  tlie  most  pro- 
ductive corn-land  in  England.  Tlie  waters  extended  to 
Hatfield,  which  lies  along  the  Yorkshire  edge  of  the 
level  on  the  west ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  place  that  a  company  of  mourners,  with 
the  corpse  they  carried,  were  once  lost  when  proceeding 
by  boat  from  Thome  to  Hatfield.  When  Leland  visited 
the  county  in  1607,  he  went  by  boat  from  Thorne  to 
Tndworth,  over  what  at  this  day  is  rich  ploughed  land. 
The  district  was  marked  by  numerous  merestones,  and 
many  fisheries  are  still  traceable  in  local  history  as 
having  existed  at  places  now  far  inland. 

The  Isle  of  Axholme  was  in  former  times  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Mowbrays,  being  unapproachable  save  by 
water.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  Lord  Mowbray 
held  it  against  the  King,  it  was  taken  by  the  Lincoln- 
shire men,  who  attacked  it  in  boats;  and,  down  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  only  green  spot  which  rose  above 
the  wide  waste  of  waters  was  this  solitary  isle.  In  early 
times  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county 
of  York,  from  Conislx^rough  Castle  to  the  sea,  belonged 
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to  the  royal  domains ;  but  one  estate  after  another  was 
alienated,  until  at  length,  when  James  I.  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England,  there  only  remained  the  manor 
of  Hatfield,  which,  watery  though  it  was,  continued  to 
be  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a  BoyaJ  Chase. 
There  was,  however,  plenty  of  deer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  De  La  Pryme  says  that  in  his  time  they  wer^ 
as  numerous  as  sheep  on  a  hill,  and  that  family  venison 
was  as  abundant  as  mutton  in  a  poor  man's  kitchen.* 
But  the  principal  sport  which  Hatfield  furnished  was  in 
the  waters  and  meres  adjacent  to  the  old  timber  manor- 
house.  Prince  Henry,  the  King's  eldest  son,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  journey  to  York,  rested  at  Hatfield  on  his 
way,  and  had  a  day's  sport  in  the  Royal  Chase,  which  is 
curiously  described  by  De  La  Pryme  : — "  The  prince  and 
liis  retinue  all  embarked  themselves  in  almost  a  hundred 
boats  that  were  provided  there  ready,  and  having  fright- 
ened some  five  hundred  deer  out  of  the  woods,  grounds, 
and  closes  adjoining,  which  had  been  drawn  there  the 
night  before,  they  all,  as  they  were  commonly  wont, 
took  to  the  water,  and  this  little  royal  navy  pursuing 
them,  soon  drove  them  into  that  lower  part  of  the  level, 
called  Thome  Mere,  and  there,  being  up  to  their  very 
necks  in  water,  their  horned  heads  raised  themselves  so 
as  almost  to  represent  a  little  wood.  Here  being  en- 
compassed about  with  the  little  fleet,  some  ventured 
amongst  them,  and  feeling  such  and  such  as  were  fattest, 
they  either  immediately  cut  their  throats,  or  else  lying 
a  strong  long  rope  to  their  heads,  drew  them  to  land 
and  killed  them." 

Such  was  the  Inst  bnttue  in  tlie  Royal  Chase  of  Hat- 
field ;  for  shortly  after,  Kinp;  James  brought  the  subject 
of  the  drainage  of  the  tract  under  the  notice  of  Cornelius 
Yerniuyden,  who,  on  inspecting  it,  declared  the  project 
to  be  quite  practicjible.     The  level  of  the  Chase  con- 

'  l)v  \jii  IVyiiH',  *  History  of  the  Level  of  Hatfield  (Jha«e.' 
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tained  about  70,000  acres,  the  waters  of  which  found 
their  way  to  the  sea  through  many  changing  channels, 
like  the  rivers  of  the  Fens.  There  were  numerous 
places  in  the  level  deeper  than  others;  some  of  them 
meres  abounding  in  fish;  hence  Fishlake  and  Fishtoft, 
which  were  famous  for  this  commodity.  Various  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  diminish  the  flooding  of  the 
lands.  In  the  fourteenth  century  several  deep  trenches 
were  dug,  to  let  ofiF  the  water,  but  they  probably 
admitted  as  much  as  they  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
drowning  continued.  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
but  they  did  nothing.  The  country  was  too  poor,  and 
the  jxjople  too  unskilled,  to  undeiiake  so  expensive  and 
laborious  an  enterprise. 

A  local  jury  was  then  summoned  by  the  King  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  drainage,  but  they  broke 
up,  after  expressing  their  opinion  of  the  utter  im- 
practiaibility  of  carrying  out  any  effective  plan  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  waters.  Yermuyden,  however, 
declared  that  he  would  undertake  and  bind  himself  to 
do  that  which  the  jury  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible. 
The  Dutch  had  certainly  been  successful  beyond  all 
other  nations  in  projects  of  the  same  kind.  No  people 
had  fought  against  water  so  boldly,  so  perseveringly, 
and  so  successfully.  They  had  made  their  own  land 
out  of  the  mud  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  being  rich 
and  proKj)erous,  were  ready  to  enter  upon  similar  enter- 
prises in  other  countries.  On  the  death  of  James  I., 
his  successor  confinued  the  preliminary  arrangement 
whicli  had  Ixicn  made  with  Yermuyden,  with  a  view 
to  the  drainage  of  Hatfield  Manor;  and  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1(}2G,  after  a  g(xxl  deal  of  negotiation  as  to  terms, 
arti(.»Ies  were  drawn  up  and  signed  between  the  Crown 
and  Yennuyden,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
reclaim  the  drowned  lands,  and  make  them  fit  for 
tiUage  and  pastumge.  It  wiis  a  condition  of  the  auitnict 
that  Yennuyden  and  his  partners  in  the  adventure  wen* 
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to  have  granted  to  them  one  entire  third  of  the  lands 
80  recovered  from  the  waters. 

Yerrauyden  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  fall  of 
energy  and  resources.  He  also  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  confidence  of  capitalists  in  his  own  comitry,  for  we 
find  him  shortly  after  proceeding  to  Amsterdam  to  raise 
the  money,  of  which  England  was  then  so  deficient;  and 
a  company  was  formed,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Dutchmen,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  neces- 
sary works  of  reclamation.  Amongst  those  early  specu- 
lators in  P]nglish  drainage  we  find  the  names  of  the 
Valkenburgh  family,  the  Van  Peenens,  the  Vematti, 
Andrew  Boccard,  and  John  Corsellis.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  shareholders  amongst  whom  the  lands  were 
ultimately  divided,  the  only  names  of  English  sound  are 
those  of  Sir  James  Cambell,  Knight,  and  Sir  John  Ogle, 
Knight,  who  were  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  parti- 
cipants. 

Many  of  the  Dutch  capitalists  came  over  to  look 
after  their  own  interest,  and  A'^ermuyden  collected  from 
different  parts  the  skilled  labour  of  a  large  niunber  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  workmen.  It  so  happened  that 
there  were  then  scattered  up  and  down  over  England 
numerous  foreign  labourers — Dutchmen  who  had  been 
brought  from  Holland  to  embank  the  lands  atDagenham 
and  Canvey  Island  on  the  Thames,  and  others  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  own  countries  by  religious 
persecution  —  French  Protestants  from  Picardy,  and 
Walloons  from  Flanders.  The  countries  in  which 
those  j)eople  had  been  born  and  bred  resembled  in 
many  respects  the  marsh  and  fen  districts  of  England, 
and  they  were  practically  familiar  with  the  reclamation 
of  such  lands,  the  digging  of  drains,  the  raising  of 
embankments,  and  the  cultivation  of  marshy  ground. 
Those  innnigrants  liad  already  settled  down  in  large 
numbers  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  Fens,  at  Wisbeach,  Whittlesea,  Thorney,  Spalding, 
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and  the  neighbourhood/  The  poor  foreigners  readily 
answered  A^ermuyden's  call,  and  many  of  them  took 
service  under  him  at  Hatfield  Chase,  where  they  set  to 
work  with  such  zeal,  and  laboured  with  such  diligence, 
that  l)efore  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  work  was  so 
far  advanced  that  a  commission  was  issued  for  the  survey 
and  division  amongst  the  participants  of  the  reclaimed 
lands.^  The  plan  of  drainage  adopted  seems  to  have 
been,  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Idle  by  direct  channels 
into  the  Trent,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  meander  at 
will  through  the  level  of  the  Chase.  Deep  drains  were 
cut,  through  which  the  water  was  drawn  from  the  large 
|)ools  standing  near  Hatfield  and  Thome.  The  Don 
also  was  blocked  out  of  the  level  by  embankments,  and 
forced  through  its  northern  branch,  by  Turn-bridge,  into 
the  river  Aire.  But  this  last  attempt  proved  a  mistake, 
for  the  northern  channel  was  found  insufficient  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters,  and  floodings  of  the  old  lands 
about  Fishlake,  Sykehouse,  and  Snaith  took  place;  to 
prevent  which,  a  wide  and  deep  channel,  called  the 
Dutch  River,  was  afterwards  cut,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Don  were  sent  directly  into  the  Ouse,  near  Goole. 
This  great  and  unexpected  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  appears  to  have  had  a  calamitous  efiect. 


'   It    ha«  been    observcil    that   tlic      of  the  rfclaimwi  huids: — "July  11, 
Uiihiiti-iH  in  luuny  of  the  oM  Fen  to\^iis  \    1028.    Grant  to  Conieliiw  Vennuyden, 


to  thiit  <lay  luive  a  Fleniwh  ajujear- 
aiici\  HM  the  nanies  of  many  of  the  in- 
hahituiitM  liave  evidently  a  foreiipi 
origin.  ThoHC  of  IXticow,  I^e  I*hw, 
Kcar,  Uniynne,  &c.,  are  tuiid  to  liestil 


of  the  manors  of  Hatfield,  Fishlake, 
ThorfH?,  Stahiforth,  and  I)o\vesthor|>e, 
county  York,  Huhject  to  a  rent  of 
150/.  {ler  annum,  and  to  a  covenant 


for  the  ^;rant  to  l)e  void  if  his  Majesty 

cinnnion.     Amon*^  the  settlers  in  the  j   rejiay    to  the   ^mntee    10,00()/.    with 

level  of  Hatfield  was    Mat  hew  de  hi  I   interest    on    Septr.   25tli.'* — IXxxmet. 

Prj'me,  who  emij^rateil  irom  Ypn*  in  j    We  also  find  in  the  same  ftaiiers  (vol. 

Flaikders  durinj;    the    jiersecutions   of  .   cvii.   14)  a  ^rant  to  Vennuyden   for 

the  I  hike  of  Alva.     Professor  Pryme,  '   the  lives  of  himself,  his  son,  and  his 

t»f  Caiuhrid'^e,  lias  been  mentioned  as  two  dau;iliters,  Sarah  and  Catherine, 

A    lineal    descendant    of    the    family.  of  a  moiety  of  <livers  wastes  and  sur- 

Tahlets  to  M'veral  of  the  name  are  still  n»unde«l  j^rounds  l)elon'zin«^  to  Misi'ii, 

to  lie  found  in  Hatfield  Church.  in  the  county  of  Xoltin>;luim,  coimist- 

^  'Hie    following  d<icument    in    the  in;jj  of  2<KK>  !icn*s,  reclaimcti    by  the 

SiAtf  PajxT  Offiiv  n>Ute«  to  the  '^rant  same  wcirks. 
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and  brought  distress  and  ruin  on  many  who  had  engaged 
in  it.  The  people  who  dwelt  on  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Don  complained  loudly  of  the  adventurers,  who 


\:av  ov  IUE  I.r;VKI, 


•  liAl  FIELD  CILASE. 


[Currocted,  after  Du^dole.] 


were  denounced  as  foreigners  and  marauders;  and  they 
were  not  siitisfied  with  mere  outcry,  but  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands;  broke  down  the  embankments, 
assiiulted  the  Flemish  workmen,  and  several  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the  riots  which  ensued.^ 


'  ]{.  Ansbic   writes    the   Duke    of  workmen  and  the  i)eople  of  the  Isle  of 

Hiickinirliuni     from     Tickill     Castle,  Axholme   these  mclosed  will  give  a 

un<ler  date  the  21st  Auj^ust,  1628,  as  taste.     Great    riots  have  been  com- 

follows:— **  What    hius   Jiappenctl  be-  mitte<l   by   the   people,   and    a    man 

twixt   Mr.  Vermuyden's   friends  and  killed  by  the  Dutch  party,  the  killing 
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Yennuydeii  did  what  he  could  to  satisfy  the  in- 
habitants.  He  employed  large  numbers  of  native  work- 
men, at  oonsic^mbly  higher  wages  than  had  before 
been  paid  there ;  and  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to 
relieve  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  changes  he  had 
effected,  so  &r  as  could  be  done  without  incurring  a 
ruinous  expense/  Dugdale  relates  that  there  could  be 
no  question  about  the  great  benefits  which  the  execu- 
tion of  the  drainage  works  conferred  upon  the  labouring 
population;  for  whereas,  before  the  reclamation,  the 
country  round  about  had  been  "  fiill  of  wandering 
b^garSy*"  these  had  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  there 
was  abundant  employment  for  all  who  would  work,  at 
good  wages.  An  immense  tract  of  rich  land  had  beei\ 
completely  recovered  from  the  waters,  but  it  could  only 
be  made  valuable  and  productive  after  long  and  diligent 
cultivation.  Vermuyden  was  supported  by  the  Crown, 
and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1 629,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Charles  I.,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  skill  and  energy  he  had  displayed  in  adding 
HO  large  a  tract  to  the  cultivable  lands  of  England.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  the 

of  whom  is  ooooeived  to  be  murder  in  I       *  F.   Vematti,  one  of  the  Dutch 

all  who  gave  direction  for  them  to  go  1  capitalists  who  had  contributed  largely 

armed  that  day.    These  outrages  will  \  towards  the  cost  of  the  works,  writes 

prviduoe  good  effects.    ITiey  will  pro-  i   to  Monsieur  St.  Gillis,   in  October, 

cure  conformity   in   the  people,  and  1628: — "The  absence  of   Mr.  Ver- 

cnloroe  Vermuyden  to  sue  for  favour  !   muyden,  and  the  great  interest  the 

at  the  Duke*s  hands, — if  not  for  him-  |   writer  takes   in  the  business  of  em- 

kII,  ft>r  divers  of  his  friends,  especially  I  bankment  at  Haxey,  has  led  him  to 

kjT  Mr.  Haines,  a  Dutchman,  who  has  engage  in  it  with  eye  and  hand.     The 

an  adventure  of  13,00(V.  in  this  work.  \  mutinous  peo{)le  have  not  only  de- 

Upon  examination  of  the  rest  of  Ver-  ;  sisted   from    their  threats,   but  now 

mayden's  people,  thinks  it  will  appear  give  their  work  to  complete  the  dyke, 

that  he  gave  them  orders  to  go  armed.  '   which  they  have  fifty  times  destroyed 

Expected    to    have  heard  from   Mr.  and  thrown  into  the  river.     A  royal 

Fortheriey  about  Vermuyden's  defeaz-  proclamation  made  by  a  serjeant-at- 

anoe,    hut    he    having    fallen    short  arms  in  their  villa;^e,  acc<jmj)anied  by 

therein,  it  has  been  given  out  by  Ver-  the   sheriff  and   other  oflicials,   with 

muydetrs   party  that  he  has  bought  fifty   horsemen,   and   an    exhortation 

the   lunialiip;    but   the  writer,   with  ,   mingltxi  with  threats  of  fire  and  von- 

ctrrmg   assurances,  lias   removed  that  geance,  liave  |)roduceil  this  rt«ult.''— 

Kturobling-block.**  —  *  Stat4»    Papers,*  j   *  State  Pa|it»rs,'  vol.  cxix.  73. 
vol.  cxiii.  38. 
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wliole  of  the  reclaimed  lands  in  the  manor  of  Hatfield, 
amounting  to  about  24,500  acres,  agreeing  to  pay 
tlie  Crown  the  sum  of  16,080/.,  an  annual  rent  of 
193/.  3,9.  5Jrf.,  one  red  rose  ancient  rent,  and  an  im- 
proved rent  of  423/.  from  Christmas,  1630.*  Power  was 
also  gmnted  him  to  erect  one  or  more  chapels  wherein 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers  might  worship  in  their 
own  language;*^  and  they  then  settled  down  peacefully 
to  cultivate  the  soil  which  their  labours  had  won. 
They  built  houses,  farmsteads,  and  windmills;  and  even 
now  the  Dutch  look  of  the  villages,  and  the  Dutch 
character  of  mauv  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  district,  are 
still  observable. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  hostility  and  jealousy 
of  the  native  population  could  be  appeased.  The  idea 
of  foreigners  settling  as  colonists  upon  lands  over 
which,  though  waste  and  sw^amp,  their  forefathers  had 
enjoyed  rights  of  common,  was  especially  distasteful  to 
them,  and  bred  bitterness  in  many  hearts.  All  over 
the  Fen  district  the  dispossessed  fenmen  were  almost  in 
a  state  of  revolt,  and  they  had  numerous  sympathisers 
among  the  rest  of  the  population.  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion, we  find  the  Privy  Council  sending  down  a  w^arrant 
to  all  postmasters  to  furnish  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden 
with  horses  and  a  guide  to  enable  him  to  ride  post  from 
London  to  Boston,  and  from  thence  to  Hatfield,^  But 
at  Koyston  "  p]dward  Whitehead,  the  constable,  in  the 
absence  of  the  postmaster,  refused  to  provide  horses,  and 
on  being  told  he  should  answer  for  his  neglect,  replied, 
'  Tush  !  do  your  worst :  you  shall  have  none  of  my 
horses  in  spite  of  your  teeth.'  "*  Complaints  were  made 
to  tlie  Council  as  to  the  injury  done  to  the  surrounding 
districts  by  the  drainage  works;  and  an  inquisition  was 


'  *  State  PaiK'i^/  vol.  cxlvii.  21.  :   vol.  clxvi.  50. 

*  *  State  rai>ers,'  vol.  cxxiii.  2(1.  ■•  Atlklavit  of  Ci(H)rge  Juhiieon,  »er- 

*  Warrant  of  Council,  dated  White-      vant  of  Sir  ConicliiiH  Vennuydeii. — 
hall,  May  12th,  1(>30.— *  State  PajHTs,'      '  State  PaiX'iV  vol.  clxx.  17. 
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held  on  the  subject  before  the  Earls  of  Clare  and  New- 
castle, and  Sir  Gervase  CHfton.  Yermuyden  was  heard 
in  defence,  and  a  decision  was  given  in  his  favour ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  acted  with  precipitancy  in  taking 
out  subpoenas  against  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  for 
damage  said  to  have  been  done  to  him  and  his  agents. 
Several  persons  were  apprehended  and  confined  in  York 
gaol,  and  the  feeling  of  bitterness  between  the  native 
population  and  the  Dutch  settlers  grew  more  intense 
from  day  to  day.  Lord  Wentworth,  President  of  the 
North,  at  length  interfered ;  and  after  surveying  the 
lands,  he  ordered  that  all  suits  should  cease,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  rights  of  common,  which  had  in 
some  cases  been  interfered  with.  Yermuyden  was  also 
directed  to  assign  to  the  tenants  certain  tracts  of  moor 
and  marsh  ground,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  common. 
He  attempted  to  evade  the  decision,  holding  it  to  be 
unjust;  but  the  Lord  President  was  too  powerful  for 
him,  and  he  therefore  felt  that,  as  opposition  was  of  no 
use,  it  was  better  that  he  should  altogether  withdraw 
from  the  undertaking,  which  he  did ;  first  conveying 
his  lands  to  trustees,  and  afterwards  disposing  of  his 
interest  in  them.* 

The  necessary  steps  were  then  taken  to  relieve  the 
old  lands  which  had  been  flooded,  by  the  cutting  of  the 
Dutch  River  at  a  heavy  expense.  Great  difficulty  was 
exj>erienced  in  raising  the  requisite  funds;  the  Dutch 
capitalists  now  holding  their  hand,  or  transferring  their 

*  The  Dutch  settlers  liv«l  lor  the  alterwanls  l)ecame  the  pn>|x?rty  of  the 

UKJMt  |Mirt  in  Hin^Ie  hoiUkH,  disiwreed  '    IV)yiiton   I'ainily.     Sir  PhiHbert  Ver- 

thriMi^h  the  newly-recoveretl  tvuntry.  I   iiatti  aiul  the  two  I)e  Witts  erected 

A  buiMe  built  by  Vemiuydeii  remains.  I   theirs   near   the   Idk*.     A  chai^el   for 

It  WM  chietly  of  timber,  and  what  is  |   tlie  setth-rs  was  ab«o  ereetetl  at  Sand- 

calleil  utml-hound,    it  wjis  built  romid  t<»ft,  in  whicli  the  various  onlinanct* 

A  quadnui^lar   court.      The   east<*ni  |  of  reli^^ion   were  ixTtorme*! ;  aiKl   the 

fnmt    was   the    dwell in|^-house.     The  public  wTvice  was  rmd  alternately  in 

either    three   sidin*    were    stables    and  i   the    I  hitch  ami    French    bui;^ua;;es. — 

bAitis.      Another     v^^nuX     house     was  'Hie  Hev.  .J(jM>{>h    Hunter's  *  History 

Koilt    by   Mathew   Valkenburgh,   on  and   Tojwr^raphy  of   the    IX-anery  of 

the  Mifhile  In^,  near  the  Don,  which  '   I>>ncaster/  182H,  vol.  i.  Hin-H. 
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interest  to  other  proprietors,  at  a  serious  depreciation  in 
the  vahie  of  tlieir  shares.  The  Dutch  River  was,  how- 
ever, at  length  cut,  and  all  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint, so  far  as  respected  the  lands  along  the  North 
Don,  was  removed.  For  some  years  the  new  settlers 
cultivated  their  lands  in  peace;  when  suddenly  they 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  through  the 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  1642  a  committee  sat  at  Lincoln  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  Parliament  in  that  county.  Tlie 
Yorkshire  royalists  were  veiy  active  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Don,  and  the  rumour  went  abroad  that  Sir 
Ralph  Humby  was  about  to  march  into  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  with  his  forces.  To  prevent  this  the  com- 
mittee at  Lincoln  gave  orders  to  break  the  dykes,  and 
pull  up  the  flood-gates  at  Snow-sewer  and  Millerton- 
sluice,  which  was  done.  Thus  in  one  night  the  results 
of  so  many  years'  labour  were  undone,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  level  again  lay  under  water.  The  damage 
inflicted  on  the  Hatfield  settlers  in  that  one  night  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  20,000/.  The  people  who 
carried  out  these  orders  were,  no  doubt,  glad  to  have 
the  opportimity  of  taking  their  full  revenge  upon  the 
foreigners,  who,  they  alleged,  had  robbed  them  of  their 
commons.  They  levelled  the  houses  of  the  settlers, 
destroyed  their  growing  corn,  and  broke  down  the 
fences;  and,  when  some  of  them  tried  to  stop  the 
destruction  of  the  sluices  at  Snow-sewer,  the  rioters 
stood  by  with  loaded  guns,  and  swore  they  would  stay 
luitil  the  whole  levels  were  drowned  again,  and  the 
foreigners  forced  to  swim  away  like  ducks. 

After  this  mischief  had  been  done,  the  commoners  set 
up  their  claims  as  participants  in  the  lands  which  had 
not  been  drowned,  and  from  which  the  foreigners  had 
been  driven.  In  this  they  were  countenanced  by 
Colonel  Lilburne,  who,  with  a  force  of  Parliamenta- 
rians, occupied  Sandtoft,  driving  the  Protestant  minister 
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out  of  his  house,  and  stabling  their  horses  in  the  chapel. 
A  bargain  was  actually  made  between  the  Colonel  and 
the  coimnoners,  by  which  2000  acres  of  Epworth 
Common  were  to  be  assigned  to  him,  on  condition  of 
their  right  being  established  as  to  the  remainder,  and 
tliat  they  were  to  be  held  harmless  on  account  of  the 
cruelties  which  they  had  perpetrated  on  the  poor 
Hettlers  of  the  level.*  When  the  injured  parties 
attempted  to  obtain  redress  by  law,  Lilbume,  by  his 
influence  with  the  Parliament,  the  army,  and  the  magis- 
trates, parried  their  efforts  for  eleven  years.*  He  was, 
however,  eventually  compelled  to  disgorge ;  and  though 
the  original  settlers  at  length  got  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  State  in  their  favour,  and  those  of  them  who  survived 
were  again  permitted  to  occupy  their  holdings,  the 
nature  of  the  case  rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
should  receive  any  adequate  redress  for  their  losses  and 
Hufferings.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden  had  not 
been  idle.  lie  was  as  eagerly  speculative  as  ever. 
Before  he  had  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  reclaimed 
lauds  at  Hatfield,  he  was  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot 
liis  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  the  drowned  lands  in 
the  Cambridge  Fens;  for  we  find  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 


*  In  the  (xmreo  of  the  riots  not  fewer 
than  eij;hty-two  dwellini^-houses  of 
the  foreij^  tiet tiers  wen»  destroy e<l, 
and  their  chafH'!  at  Sandtoft  was  de- 
faced, with  circunLHtances  which  dis- 
tuKTtly  mark  the  vul;5ar   and    hrutal  :    very   ilanj^erous    one.      The   fen-men 


resortinj;  to  the  law — of  the  courts  as 
well  as  of  the  strong  hand.  One 
Heiidinj;,  a  coimsellor,  was  engaged  to 
delend    the  rijihts  of  the  drainers  or 


I»articii)ants,  but  his  office   prove*!  a 
ilanger 


diameter  of  the  assailants.  For  ten  reganUxi  him  as  an  enemy,  and  re- 
days  the  isle-men  were  in  a  state  of  ,  |)eate<lly  endeavoured  to  <lestroy  him. 
oicn  n^U'lUon. — Hunter's  *  History  of  (hice  they  had  nearly  bunieil  him  and 
tl>e  iK^nery  of  l)i>ncaster/  vol.  i.  p.  '  his  family  in  their  Uxhj.  Hilling 
160.  I  diiil  in  1710,  at  a  hundred  years 
*  Colonel  Lilbume  attempted!  an  in-  I  old,  fifty  of  which  he  had  jAsscil  in 
effectual  defetKX? of  himself  in  the  tract  j  constant  tUuiger  of  [lersonal  violence, 
entitled  *  The  (.'ase  of  the  Tenants  of  i  liaving  fought  **  thirty-one  set  iMttlea" 
tlic  Manor  of  Kpworth  tnily  Htatetl  by  with   the  fen-men    in   defence  of   the 


CoL  JiK).  Lilbume,*  Nov.  18th,  1651. 

'  For  a  long  time  after  this,  indeed, 

the  oinimoners  continued  at  war  with 


the  iiettlers,and  lioth  were  i)eri)etUAlly       18.39. 


drainers*  rightu. — See  the  Hev.  W.  H. 
Stonehouse's  '  History  an<i  Antiquities 
of  the  Isle  of  Axhohne,*  4to.,  London, 
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in  July,  1630,  writing  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  recom- 
mending him  to  join  Sir  Cornelius  and  himself  in  the 
enterprise.*  Before  the  end  of  the  year  we  find  A^er- 
muyden  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  Crown  for 
the  |)urchase  of  Malvern  Chase,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  for  the  sum  of  5000/.,^  which  he  forthwith 
])roceeded  to  reclaim  and  enclose.  Shortly  after  he 
took  a  grant  of  4000  acres  of  waste  land  on  Sedgemoor, 
with  the  same  object,  for  which  he  paid  12,000/.  Then 
in  1631  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert 
Heath,  taking  a  lease  for  thirty  years  of  the  Dovegang 
lead-mine,  near  Wirksworth,  reckoned  the  best  in  the 
county  of  Derby.  But  from  this  point  he  seems  to 
have  become  involved  in  a  series  of  lawsuits,  from 
which  he  never  altogether  shook  himself  free.  Legal 
troubles  accumulated  about  him  with  reference  to  the 
Hatfield  estates,  and  he  appears  for  some  time  to  liave 
suffered  imprisonment.^  He  w^as  also  harassed  by  the 
disappointed  Dutch  capitalists  at  the  Hague  and  Am- 
sterdam, who  had  suffered  heavy  losses  by  their  invest- 
ment at  Hatfield,  and  took  legal  proceedings  against 
him.  He  had  no  sooner,  however,  emerged  fix)m 
confinement  than  we  find  him  fully  occupied  with  his 
new  and  grand  project  for  the  drainage  of  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens. 


'  *  SUito  Papers/  vol.  clxxi.  30. 

'  *  Stati'  TaiK-Ts/  vol.  dxxiv.  1. 

2  Feb.  lioth,  lf3;U.  IVtitioii  of  Sir 
CorneliuH  Veriiniydeii  to  tlie  King,  lor 
n^|)iinitioii  for  his   inii)risonmi*nt  and 


imjiust  ])roRccution,  and  for  oompensa- 
tion  lor  216Z.  8/*.,  wliicli  he  overpaid. 
— '  State  Papers/  Chas.  I.,  No.  242, 
May  1634;  Rcjwrt  on  tlie  Petition, 
Hnd.,  No.  7fi9. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Drainaoe  of  the  Great  Level — Sir  Cornelius  Verbcuyden. 

The  outfalls  of  tlie  numerous  rivers  flowing  tliroup^h 
the  Fen  Level  having  been  neglected,  and  the  old 
drains  suffered  to  be  silted  up,  the  waters  were  rapidly 
regaining  their  old  dominion.  Districts  which  had  been 
partially  reclaimed  were  again  becoming  drowned,  and 
the  waters  even  threatened  with  ruin  the  older  settled 
fanns  and  villages  situated  upon  the  islands  of  the 
P'ens.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  at  Huntingdon 
attempted  to  raise  funds  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  by 
levying  a  tax  of  six  shillings  an  acre  upon  all  marsh 
and  fen  lands,  but  not  a  shilling  of  the  tax  was  col- 
lecte<l.  This  measure  having  failed,  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  of  Norfolk,  at  a  session  held  at  King's  Lynn, 
in  1629,  determined  to  call  to  their  aid  Sir  Cornelius 
Vermuyden.  At  an  interview,  to  which  he  was  invited, 
he  offered  to  find  the  requisite  funds  to  undertake  the 
drainage  of  the  Level,  and  to  carry  out  the  works  after 
the  plans  submitted  by  him,  on  condition  tliat  05,000 
acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands  were  granted  to  him  as  a 
recompense.  A  contract  was  entered  into  on  thos(» 
temis :  but  so  great  an  outcry  was  immediately  raise<l 
ag:n*nst  such  a  contract  l)eing  made  with  a  foreigner 
that  it  was  abrogate<l  iK^fore  many  months  had  passed. 

Then  it  was  that  Francis,  Earl  of  liedford,  the  owner 
of  many  of  the  old  church-lands  in  the  Fens,  was  in- 
<lu(*ed  to  take  the  place  of  Vermuyden,  and  l)ecome 
fhief  undertaker  in  the  drainage  of  the  extensive  tract 
of  fen  country  now  so  well  known  Jis  the  (Jreat  BiMJford 
Ijevei.     Several  others  of  the  large  adjoining  landowners 

VOL.  I.  K 
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entered  into  the  project  with  the  Earl,  contributing 
sums  towards  tlie  work,  in  return  for  which  a  propor- 
tionatx3  acreage  of  the  reclaimed  lands  was  to  be  allotted 
them.  The  new  undertakers,  however,  could  not  dis- 
pense Avith  tlie  services  of  YeiTnuyden.  He  had,  after 
long  study  of  the  district,  prepared  elaborate  plans  for 
its  drainage,  and,  besides,  had  at  his  command  an 
organized  staff  of  labourers,  mostly  Flemings,  w^ho  were 
w^ell  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work.  Westerdyke, 
also  a  Dutchman,  prepared  and  submitted  plans,  but 
Yermuyden's  were  preferred,  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded with  the  enterprise. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  can-ying  on  the 
works  were  very  great,  arising  principally  from  the 
want  of  funds.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  became  seriously 
crippled  in  his  resources ;  he  raised  money  upon  liis 
other  valuable  landed  property  until  he  could  raise  no 
more,  and  many  of  the  smaller  undertakers  were  com- 
pletely ruined,  ^'ermuyden,  with  much  determination, 
took  measures  to  provide  the  recpiisite  means  to  pay  the 
workmen  and  jnosecute  the  drainage  to  completion ; 
Tuitil  the  undertakers  became  so  largely  his  debtors  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  conveying  to  him  many 
thousand  aei'es  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  even  before  the 
works  were  completed,  as  security  for  the  large  sums 
wliich  he  had  advanced. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  works  executed  at 
tliis  stage  were  as  follows  : — Bedford  River  (now  known 
as  Old  Bedford  River),  extending  from  Erith  on  the-Ouse 
to  Salter's  Lode  on  the  siime  river :  this  cut  was  70  feet 
wide  and  21  miles  long,  and  its  object  was  to  relieve  and 
take  off  tlie  higli  floods  of  the  Ouse.^  I^vill's  Learn  was 
another  extensive  cut,  extending  from  Whittlesea  Mere 

'  We  insert  the  {uiiiexetl  map  at  this  |   tJie  variouH  cuts  and  drains  oxccuteil 

pUure,  alth()U;;h  it  inehidcs  the  drain-  |  in  the  Fen  country  Irom  ftliout    the 

a<r(.- works   suKstviuent  1  y    construct<*d,  middle  (»!' the  sixteenth  century  down 

in  order  that  t  he  reader  may  lw5  enahled  tn  alxmt  tlie  year  IH.'IO. 
mon'  readily  to  lollovv  the  hist4»ry  of 


r^Ai*  I'l-    Till.    ir.NS   A.-^    I.HAiNKr>    I:;    ]fs*'' 
[\t\rr  IflfcnVn   Han  auJ  t2>«  Orrinanr.    »<urr«»3r  ] 
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to  Guyhirne,  40  feet  wide  and  10  miles  long ;  Sam's 
Cut,  from  Feltwell  to  the  Ouse,  20  feet  wide  and  6 
miles  long ;  Sandy's  Cut,  near  Ely,  40  feet  wide  and 
2  miles  long  ;  Peakirk  Drain,  17  feet  wide  and  10  miles 
long ;  with  other  drains,  such  as  Mildenhall,  New  South 
Eau,  and  Shire  Drain.  Sluices  were  also  erected  at  Tydd 
upon  Shire  Drain,  at  Salter's  Lode,  and  at  the  Horseshoe 
below  Wisbeach,  together  with  a  clow,*  at  Clow's  Cross, 
to  keep  out  the  tides ;  while  a  strong  fresh-water  sluice 
was  also  provided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Bedford  River. 
These  works  were  not  pennitted  to  proceed  without 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Fen  men,  who 
frequently  assembled  to  fill  up  the  Cuts  which  the 
labourers  had  dug,  and  to  pull  down  the  banks  which 
tliey  had  constructed.  They  also  abused  and  maltreated 
ihii  foreigners  when  the  opportunity  offered,  and  some- 
times mobbed  them  while  employed  upon  the  drains,  so 
tliat  in  several  places  they  had  to  work  under  a  guard  of 
armed  men.  Difficult  though  it  was  to  deal  with  the 
unreclaimed  bogs,  the  unreclaimed  men  were  still  more 
impracticable.  Although  their  condition  was  very 
mi  serai  )le,  they  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  sort  of  wild 
liberty  amidst  the  watery  wastes,  which  they  were  not 
disposed  readily  to  give  up.  Though  they  might  alter- 
nately shiver  and  burn  with  ague,  and  become  prema- 
turely bowed  and  twisted  with  rheumatism,  still  the 
Fens  were  their  "  native  land,"  such  as  it  was,  and  their 
only  source  of  subsistence,  precarious  though  it  naight 
be.  The  Fens  were  their  commons,  on  which  their 
geese  grazed.  They  furnished  them  with  food,  though 
tlic  finding  thereof  was  full  of  adventure  and  hazard. 
What  cared  the  Fen  men  for  the  drowning  of  the  land  ? 
Did  not  the  water  bring  them  fish,  and  the  fish  attract 
wild-fowl,  which  they  could  snare  and  shoot  ?  Thus 
tlie  proposal  to  di-ain  the  Fens  and  to  convert  them  into 

'  A  clow  is  a  sluice   rei^iilatcd  Ity   I   larJy,   like  a   portcullis.      The  other 
luMiig    lilted   or   (lro{)pc<l   perpeiulicn-   |   sluices  open  and  shut  like  gates. 
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wholesome  and  firuitfiil  lands,  however  important  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  as  enlarging  the  resources  and 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  had  no  attraction 
whatever  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fen  men.  They  muttered 
their  discontent,  and  everywhere  met  the  "  adventurers," 
as  the  reclaimers  were  called,  with  angry  though  in- 
effectual opposition.  But  their  numbers  were  too  few, 
and  they  were  too  widely  scattered,  to  make  any  com- 
bined effort  at  resistance.  They  could  only  retreat  to 
other  fens  where  they  thought  they  might  still  be  safe, 
carrying  their  discontent  with  them,and  complaining  that 
their  commons  were  taken  from  them  by  the  rich,  and, 
what  was  worse,  by  foreigners — Dutch  and  Flemings. 
The  jealous  John  Bull  of  the  towns  became  alarmed  at 
this  idea,  and  had  rather  that  the  water  than  these 
foreigners  had  possession  of  the  land.  ^^  What ! "  asked 
one  of  the  objectors,  "  is  the  old  activitie  and  abilities 
of  the  EngUsh  nation  grown  now  soe  dull  and  insuffi- 
cient that  wee  must  pray  in  ayde  of  our  neighbours  to 
improve  our  own  demaynes  ?  For  matter  of  securitie, 
shall  wee  esteem  it  of  small  moment  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  three  or  four  such  ports  as  Linne, 
Wisbeach,  Spalding,  and  Boston,  and  permit  the  countrie 
within  and  between  them  to  be  peopled  with  over- 
thwart  neighbours ;  or,  if  they  quaile  themselves,  must 
wee  give  place  to  our  most  auncient  and  daungerous  ene- 
mies, who  will  be  readie  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
soe  manie  fair  inlets  into  the  bosom  of  oiu-  land,  lying 
soe  near  together  that  an  army  landing  in  each  of  them 
may  easily  meet  and  strongly  entrench  themselves  with 
walls  of  water,  and  drowne  the  countrie  about  them  at 
their  pleasure  ?  "  * 

*  *The  Drayiier  Confirmed,'  tract,  ;  (c t rcn )  1G28.   The  writer  wa»  opixjeed 

l^i29.      Arwther     violent     pam])hlet  ,  to   Verinuyden,    for    his    iuterlerence 

a^intft   the   draiiLaj;e   waa    imblisheil  j  with    the   prescrijjtive   ri^htn   of    tlie 

aUjuI  the  Hanie   time,  entitkii  *  'Hie  ]ioor  and  others  settled  in  the  fenny 

A II ti- Projector ;  or,  the  Iliston'  of  the  ,  districts. 
Fcfiu   Project;'    small   4 to.,  London, 
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Thus  a  great  agitation  against  the  drainage  sprang 
up  in  tlie  Fen  districts,  and  a  wide-spread  discontent 
prevailed,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  events  which  culminated 
in  the  Great  Rebellion  of  a  few  years  later.  Among 
the  other  agencies  brought  to  bear  against  the  Fen 
drainers  was  the  publication  of  satirical  songs  and 
ballads — the  only  popular  press  of  the  time ;  and  the 
powtes  or  poets  doubtless  accurately  enough  represented 
the  then  state  of  public  opinion,  as  their  ballads  were 
sung  with  great  applause  about  the  streets  of  the  Fen 
towns.  One  of  these,  entitled  '  The  Powte's  Com- 
plaint,' was  among  the  most  popular.*      In  another — a 


Cambridge,'  London,  1725,  and  runs 
as  follows : — 


'  This  ])ooiu  is  quoted  in  Bade7 
sliide's  *  History  ot*  the  Ancient  and 
Tresont  State  of  King's  Lynn  and  of 

The  Powte's  Compijlint. 

Come,  Brethren  of  the  wator,  and  let  us  all  assemble, 

To  troiit  \\\Hiu  this  Matter,  which  miikes  us  quake  and  tremble ; 

For  we  sliall  me,  if  it  be  true  that  Feus  l»e  imdertaken. 

And  wheix'  we  feed  in  Fen  and  Keed,  they'll  feed  both  Beef  and  Bacon. 

Tliey'll  sow  both  Bejins  an<l  Oats,  where  never  Man  yet  thought  it ; 

Where  Men  did  row  in  Boats,  ere  Undertakers  bought  it; 

But,  Ccre^ff  thou  behold  us  now,  let  wil<l  Oats  Ix*  their  Venture, 

Oh,  let  the  Frogs  juid  miry  Bogs  destroy  where  they  do  enter. 

Ik'hold  the  gresit  Design,  which  they  do  now  determine, 

Will  make  our  Bodies  pine,  a  prey  to  Crows  and  Vemiiue; 

For  they  do  meim  all  Fens  to  drain,  imd  Waters  overmaster, 

Ail  will  Iw  diy,  and  we  must  die — 'cause  Kssex  calves  wimt  pasture. 

Away  with  B«)ats  and  Rudder,  f.irewel  Iwth  Boots  and  Skatclics, 

No  nee^l  of  one  nor  t'other,  Men  now  niiike  Iwtter  Matches ; 

Stilt-Makers  all,  and  Tanners,  shall  complain  of  this  Disaster, 

For  they  will  make  each  mu<ldy  Like  for  Vjsscji  Calves  a  Pasture. 

The  fwither'd  Fowls  luive  Wings,  to  fly  to  other  Nations ; 

But  we  h;ivc  no  such  things,  to  lielp  our  TraiLsjwrtations ; 

We  must  give  plaw,  O  grevious  Case  !  to  horned  Beasts  and  Cattle, 

Kxcept  tbit  we  can  all  agree  to  «lrive  them  out  liy  Battel. 

WhiMvfore  k'i  us  intrcjit  our  autient  Water-Nurses 

To  shew  tlieir  I'ower  so  gre:it  as  t'  help  to  dniin  their  Punes; 

And  sen«l  us  gooti  olii  Capt;iin  Floo<l  to  leatl  us  out  to  Battel, 

Thill  TwtHjR'nny  Jsuk,  with  S(.ailes  on  's  Back,  will  drive  out  all  the  Cattle. 

Tiii>.  Noble  ('ajitain  yet  wjw  never  know  to  fail  us. 

But  did  the  couipie-t  g«'t  of  all  that  did  assail  us; 

His  furious  It:ig«»  none  «oiiM  assuage  ;  but,  to  the  World's  great  Wonder, 

He  t«';irs  down  B;ink"«,  and  bre-iks  their  Cranks  and  Whirligigs  aasuuder. 

(JikI  AV«.v,  we  «U»  thcs!  ])niy  that  thou  wilt  not  l>e  wanting; 

'i'liou  n«'ver  siidVt  a^  nay — now  listen  to  our  ranting; 

\hy  thou  deride  th^ir  Ho|n>  ami  Priile  tluit  jmhikjsc  our  Confusion, 

And  send  a  Bla^t  thnt  tlwy  in  ha-^t*:  may  work  no  good  Cunclumou. 

Gnat 
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drinkmg  song — ^we  find  the  Dutch  pointed  at  as  the 
chief  offenders*  The  following  stanzas  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : — 

**  Why  aboald  we  stay  here,  and  perish  with  thirst  ? 
To  th'  new  world  in  the  moon  away  let  us  goe, 
For  if  the  Datch  colony  get  thither  first, 
*Tb  a  thonaand  to  one  but  they'll  drain  that  too ! 

Then  apace,  apace  drink,  drink  deep,  drink  deep, 

Whilst  'tis  to  be  had  let's  the  liquor  ply; 
The  drainers  are  up,  and  a  coile  they  keep. 

And  threaten  to  draine  the  kingdom  dry."  > 

The  Fen  drainers  might,  however,  have  outlived 
these  attacks,  had  the  works  executed  by  them  been 
successful ;  but  unhappily  they  failed  in  many  respects. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  deep  cuts  made  across 
the  Fens  in  all  directions  at  .such  great  cost,  the  waters 
still  retained  their  dominion  over  the  land.  The  Bedford 
River  and  the  other  drains  merely  acted  as  so  many  addi-* 
tional  receptacles  for  the  surplus  water,  without  relieving 
the  drowned  districts  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This 
arose  from  the  engineer  confining  his  attention  almost 
exchisively  to  the  inland  draining  and  embankments, 
while  he  neglected  to  provide  any  sufficient  outfalls  for 
tlie  waters  themselves  into  the  sea.  Vermuyden  com- 
mitted the  error  of  adopting  the  Dutch  method  of 
drainage,  in  a  district  where  the  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  those  which  prevailed  in 
Holland.  In  Zeeland,  for  instance,  the  few  rivers 
jiassing  through  it  were  easily  banked  up  and  carried 

CtTvai  Septunet  God  of  Seas,  this  Work  must  needs  provoke  ye ; 

TW  mean  thee  to  diseflse,  and  with  Fen- Water  chook  thee ; 

Hut'  with  th J  Mace  do  thou  deface,  and  quite  confound  this  matter, 

And  vtsA  thj  Smds  to  make  dry  lands  when  they  shall  want  fresh  Water. 

And  eke  we  pray  thee,  Moon^  that  thou  wilt  lie  propitious. 

To  are  that  n< night  Ije  done  to  pros|ier  the  Malicious ; 

Tho'  Snniiner's  Hait  hath  wrought  a  Feat,  whereby  thoniselvei  tln^y  flatter, 

Y^-t  Ije  *•)  p*A  !»  »eud  a  FUkkI,  lest  Kv«x  C'alves  want  Water. 

»  This   miv^i    in    prfjicncd    in    the  favour   of  the   drainaj^e,  cntitUil  *  A 

u»llt'ctiuneiititle<l  *  Witt  aiul  Drollery,'  Tnie  aiul  Natural  Description  of  the 

12in*j.,    IxuhIoii,    1G55.      A    poetiejil  Great    U'vel   of  the   FennH,'   in   21Ci 

|«iu[4ilct  waft,  however,  publiiihed  in  heroic  lines. 
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out  to  sea,  whilst  the  low  lying  lands  were  kept  clear  of 
surplus  water  by  pumps  driven  by  windmills.  There, 
the  main  object  of  the  engineer  was  to  build  back  the 
river  and  the  ocean ;  whereas  in  the  Great  Level  the 
])rob]em  to  be  solved  was,  how  to  provide  a  ready  out- 
fall to  the  sea  for  the  vast  body  of  fresh  water  falling 
upon  as  well  as  flowing  through  the  Fen  districts. 
This  essential  point  was  unhappily  overlooked  by  the 
early  drainers ;  and  it  has  thus  happened  that  one  of  the 
princijial  labours  of  the  modern  engineers  has  been  to 
rectify  the  errors  of  Yermuyden  and  his  followers ;  more 
especially  by  providing  efficient  outlets  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fen  waters,  deepening  and  straightening 
the  rivers,  and  c*ompressing  the  streams  in  their  course 
through  the  level,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  powerful 
current  and  scour,  down  to  their  point  of  outfall  into 
the  sea. 

Tliis  important  condition  of  successful  drainage  having 
been  overlooked,  it  may  readily  be  understood  how  mi- 
siitisfactory  was  the  result  of  the  works  first  carried  out 
in  the  Bedford  Level.  In  some  districts  the  lands  were 
no  doubt  improved  by  the  additional  receptacles  provided 
lor  the  sTH-jJus  waters,  but  the  great  extent  of  fen  land 
still  lay  for  the  most  ])art  wet,  waste,  and  unprofitable. 
Hence,  in  1G34,  a  Commission  of  Sewers  held  at  Hun- 
tingdon pronounced  the  drainage  to  be  defective,  and 
the  400,000  acres  of  the  Great  Level  to  be  still  subject 
to  inundation,  es2)ecia]ly  in  the  winter  season.  The 
King,  Charles  L,  then  resolved  himself  to  undertake  the 
reclamation,  with  the  object  of  converting  the  Level,  if 
possil)le,  into  "  winter  grounds."  He  took  so  much  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  w^ork  that  he  even  designed  a  town 
t(.)  be  called  Charleville,  which  was  to  be  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  Level,  lor  the  purjjose  of  commemorating 
the  undertaking.  Sir  Cornelius  VeiTnuyden  was  again 
employed  to  carrv  out  the  King's  design.  He  had  many 
enemies,  but  he  could  not  be  dis|)ensed  with;  being  the 
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niilv  man  of  refOj^riiised  ability  iu  works  of  dmina^e  at 
tUnt  time  ill  England. 

Tbti  works  constructed  in  purmjance  of  thin  new 
dt^gn  were  theim  :~an  embankment  on  the  south  side 
iif  Morton's  Learn,  from  Peterborough  to  WiBbeacli ;  a 
im%'igsible  sasso,  or  Bhzice,  at  Staiidgrouad  ;  a  new  river 
cot  between  the  stone  ^hiice  at  the  Horse-shoe  and  the 
wm  t)ehnv  Wisl)each,  GO  feet  broad  and  2  miles  long, 
i^tiibanked  at  botli  Hides ;  and  a  new  sijliiieo  in  the  marshes 
below  Tvdd,  upon  the  outfall  of  Shire  Drain.  Thene 
and  other  workn  were  in  full  progresst,  when  the  political 
trouble!^  of  tlie  time  came  to  a  height^  and  brought  all 
operations  to  a  stand  still  for  many  rears.  The  diseou- 
tent  cautied  tlmtughout  the  Fens  by  the  drainage  opera- 
tions had  by  no  meann  abated  ;  but^  on  the  contniry, 
oonmlenibly  increased.  In  otlier  parts*  of  the  kingdom, 
the  attemjits  made  about  the  siime  time  by  Charles  I, 
to  hvj  taxes  without  the  authority  of  Parliament^  gave 
rise  to  much  agitation.  In  1637  oe^uri-ed  Hampden's 
trial,  arif^iiig  nut  nf  his  re^istanro  to  the  payment  of  ^biji- 
money :  by  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  King  and  Par- 
liamentary party  were  mustering  their  respective  forces, 
and  a  collision  between  them  seemed  imminent.  At  this 
juncture  the  discontent  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Fen  counties  was  an  element  of  influence  not  to  be 
neglected.  It  was  adroitly  represented  that  the  King's 
sole  object  in  draining  the  Fens  was  merely  to  fill  his 
impoverished  exchequer,  and  enable  him  to  govern 
without  a  Parliament.  The  discontent  was  thus  fanned 
into  a  fierce  flame;  on  which  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
meml^er  for  Huntingdon,  until  then  comparatively  mi- 
known,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  offered, 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
in  the  Fen  counties,  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  vigorous  agitation  against  the  further  prosecution 
nf  the  scheme.  He  was  very  soon  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  district ;  he  was  hailed  *  Lord  of  the  Fens '  by  the 
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Fen  men  ;  and  he  went  from  meeting  to  meeting,  stirring 
lip  the  iDuhlic  discontent,  and  giving  it  a  suitable  direc- 
tion. "  From  that  instant,"  says  Mr.  Forster,^  "  the 
scheme  became  thoroughly  hopeless.  With  such  desperate 
determination  he  followed  up  his  purpose — so  actively 
traversed  the  district,  and  inflamed  the  people  every- 
where— so  passionately  described  the  greedy  claims  of 
royalty,  the  gross  exactions  of  the  commission,  nay,  the 
questionable  character  of  the  improvement  itself,  even 
could  it  have  gone  on  unaccompanied  by  incidents  of 
tyranny, — to  the  small  proprietors  insisting  that  their 
poor  claims  would  be  merely  scorned  in  the  new  distri- 
bution of  the  property  reclaimed, — to  the  labouring 
j^easants  that  all  the  profit  and  amusement  they  had 
derived  from  commoning  in  those  extensive  wastes  were 
about  to  1^0  snatched  for  ever  from  them, — that,  before 
his  almost  individual  energy,  King,  commissioners,  noble- 
men-jDrojectors,  all  were  forced  to  retire,  and  the  great 
project,  even  in  the  state  it  then  was,  fell  to  the  ground." 
The  success  of  the  Cambridge  Fen  men  in  resisting 
the  reclamation  of  the  wastes,  encouraged  those  in  the 
more  nortliern  districts  to  take  even  more  summary 
measures  to  get  rid  of  the  drainers,  and  restore  the  lands 
to  their  former  state.  The  Earl  of  Lindsey  had  succeeded 
at  great  cost  in  enclosing  and  draining  about  35,000 
acres  of  the  Lindsey  Level,  and  induced  numerous  farmers 
and  labourers  to  settle  down  upon  the  land,  to  plough 
and  sow  it.  They  erected  dwellings  and  farm-buildings, 
and  were  busily  at  work,  when  the  Fen  men  suddenly 
broke  ill  upon  them,  destroyed  their  buildings,  killed 
tlieir  cattle,  and  let  in  the  waters  again  upon  the  land. 
So,  too,  in  tlie  West  and  Wildmore  Fen  district,  between 
Tattersliall  and  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  where  consider- 
al)le  })ro<4'ress  had  been  made  by  a  body  of  "  adventurers" 
in  reclaiiuiii^-  tlie  wastes.    After  many  years' labour  and 

'   Lives    •>!    I'jiiiiu'iit    liritisli  Stiitcsiiicn   (I.nrdiifr's  *  Cabinet  C'ycloiKwlia/ 
vol.  vi.  p.  (;o). 
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much  oofit,  they  had  succeeded  in  draining,  enclosing, 
and  cultivating  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  land,  and 
they  were  peaceably  occupied  with  their  farming  pur- 
suits, when  a  mob  of  Fen  men  collected  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  under  pretence  of  playing  at 
football,  levelled  the  enclosures,  burnt  the  com  and  the 
houses,  destroyed  the  cattle,  and  even  killed  many  of  the 
people  who  occupied  the  Ismd.  They  then  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  drainage  works,  by  cutting  across  the  emr 
bankments  and  damming  up  the  drains,  by  which  the 
country  was  inundated,  and  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Level  thus  again  lay  waste, 
and  the  waters  were  everywhere  extending  their  domi- 
nion over  the  dry  land  through  the  choking  up  of  the 
drains  and  river  outfalls  by  the  deposit  of  silt.  Matters 
were  becoming  even  worse  than  before,  but  could  not 
be  allowed  thus  to  continue.  In  1641  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  his  participants  made  an  application  to  the 
Long  Parliament  then  sitting,  for  permission  to  re-enter 
u|X)n  the  works ;  but  the  civil  commotions  which  still 
continued  prevented  any  steps  being  taken,  and  the 
Earl  himself  shortly  after  died,  in  a  state  of  comparative 
|)enur}%  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself  by  his  devo- 
tion to  this  great  work.  Again,  however,  we  find  Sir 
Cornelius  Vermuyden  upon  the  scene.  Undaunted  by 
adversity,  and  undismayed  by  the  popular  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  his  poor  countrymen  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire,  he  still  urged  that  the  common  weal  of  Eng- 
land demanded  that  the  rich  lands  lying  under  the  waters 
of  the  Fens  should  be  reclaimed,  and  made  profitable  for 
human  uses.  He  saw  a  district  almost  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  the  Dutch  United  Provinces  remaining  waste 
and  worse  than  useless,  and  he  gave  himself  no  rest 
until  he  had  set  on  foot  some  efficient  measure  for  its 
ilrainage  and  reclamation.  What  part  lie  took  in  the 
IM)htiad  discussions  of  the  time,  we  know  not;  but  we 
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find  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  Cornelius,  a  colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  ^  stationed  in  the  Fens  under  Fair- 
fax, shortly  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Vermuyden 
himself  was  probably  too  much  engrossed  by  his  drainage 
project  to  give  much  heed  to  poUtical  matters;  and 
besides,  he  could  not  forget  that  Charles,  and  Charles's 
father,  had  been  his  fast  friends. 

In  1642,  whilst  the  civil  war  was  still  raging,  ap- 
peared Vermuyden's  *  Discourse'  on  the  Drainage  of 
the  Fens,^  wherein  he  pointed  out  the  works  which 
still  remained  to  be  executed  in  order  effectually  to 
reclaim  the  400,000  acres  of  land  capable  of  growing 
corn,  which  formed  the  area  of  the  Grreat  Level.  His 
suggestions  formed  the  subject  of  much  pamphleteering 
discussion,^  for  several  years,  during  which  also  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  urging  the 
necessity  for  perfecting  the  works.  At  length,  in  1 649, 
authority  was  granted  to  William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
other  participants,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking  which 


*  "  The  jjarty  imder  Vermuyden 
waits  tlie  Kiiij^'s  aniiy,  and  is  about 
Deeping  ;  lias  a  conunand  to  join  with 
Sir  John  Gell,  il'  he  comniands  him." 
— Cromwell's  liCttcr  to  Pairlax,  4th 
Jmie,  1(>45.  'J'his  Vermuyden  re- 
signed his  commission  a  few  days  be- 
lore  the  battle  of  Naseby,  having,  as 
he  alleged,  siK.'cial  reasons  requiring 
his  presence  tx'yond  the  seas,  whence 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  returned 
mitil  alter  the  Restoration.  In  1(5(15 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  CorjX)ra- 
tion  of  the  IWford  Level. 

^  'J'lie  title  of    Vermuydeu's   tract 


lower  pumpe.      1G42.'     (SmaU  4to. 
pp.  32.) 

'  Among  the  numerous  replies  were 
the  following : — *  Exceptions  against 
Sr.  Cornelius  Vermuden's  Discourse 
tor  the  Draining  of  the  Great  Fennes, 
t^c,  which,  in  January,  1638,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  King  lor  bis  deugne. 
Wherein  his  Majesty  was  misinformed 
and  abused  in  regard  it  wanteth  all 
the  essentiall  parts  of  a  Designe.  And 
the  greate  advantageous  Workes  made 
by  the  late  Earle  of  Bedford  slighted, 
and  the  whole  adventure  disparaged. 
Published  by  Andrewes  Bmrell,  Gen- 


is — •  A  Discourse  touching  the  Drayn-  tleman.'  (4 to.  Lond.,  1642,  pp.  19.) 
ing  tlie  (ireat  Femies  lying  within  the  i  [This  curious  tract  is  by  one  who  was 
several  1  Ciniities  of  Lincolne,  Xoiih-  '  himself  a  drainer,  and  bitterly  op- 
am  pton,  Huntingdon,  Norfolke,  Suf-  \  jK^sed  to  Vermuyden  and  all  other 
folk<',  (,'ambridge,  and  the  Jsle  of  Kly,  |  foreign  adventurers  in  England.]  *  Aii^ 
iLs  it  wius  j>r<sente<l  to  his  Majestie  by  ,  drewes  BurrelPs  Briefe  Kelatiou.* 
Sir  Conielivs  Vermviden,  Knight;  (Small  4to.  Lond.  1642.)  [This  is 
whereunto  is  annexed  the  Designe  or  |  another  and  smaller  tract,  in  which 
Maj).  Tublisheil  by  Authority.  Lon-  ;  the  author  exposes  the  draining  views 
don:  l'rinte<l  by  Thomas  Fawcel,  of  Vennuyden,  and  himself  siiggesta  a 
dwelling  in   Grub  Street,   neere    the  more  i>r»icticjible  course.] 


^ 


SIR  0ORNELIU8  \^RiIirn)Ey.  <Il 


Im  (ath«r  hail  Ix3giiu,  and  steps  were  shortly  after  taken 
to  fajmriuiiri*  tlie  workB.  A  gam  was  Westeidyke,  tlie 
Dutch  engineer,  called  in  to  criticise  Vermnyden's 
planti;  and  again  was  Verrauyden  triiUDphant  over  all 
\m  opfM>nente*  He  was  selected,  once  more,  to  direct 
the  drainage,  which,  looking  at  the  defects  of  the  works 
pruvtoiiMly  executed  by  him,  and  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  first  Earl  had  thereby  Ijecome  involved,  must  he 
regardecl  as  a  marked  proof  of  the  man's  force  of  pmpose, 
Bn  well  a«  hin  neoo^nimd  integrity  of  diameter. 

Vennnyden  again  collected  Iuh  Dutchmen  about  him, 
ami  vigorously  Ijegan  operatione.  But  they  had  not 
prfjceeded  far  heforo  they  were  again  almost  at  a  stand 
Ktill  for  want  of  funds;  and  throughout  their  entire 
prf>gre««  they  were  hampered  and  liindered  by  the  same 
g-reut  difficulty.  Some  of  the  participants  sold  and 
alienated  their  shares  in  order  to  get  rid  of  further 
lialiititieii ;  others  Iiold  on  to  the  last,  but  were  reduced 
IV  Uic;  ii^weoL  tiuij,  AieiiiiD  wer6,  however,  adopted  tu 
obtain  a  supply  of  cheaper  labour ;  and  application  was 
made  by  the  adventurers  for  a  supply  of  men  from 
amongst  the  Scotch  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Dimbar.  A  thousand  of  them  were  granted 
for  the  purpose,  and  employed  on  the  works  to  the  north 
of  Bedford  River,  where  they  continued  to  labour  until 
the  political  arrangements  between  the  two  countries 
enabled  them  to  return  home.^  When  the  Scotch  la- 
bourers had  left,  some  difficulty  was  again  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  works.  The  local  population  were 
still  hostile,  and  occasionally  interrupted  the  labourers 
employed  upon  them ;  a  serious  riot  at  Swaff  ham  having 
oidy  been  put  down  by  the  help  of  the  military.  For- 
timately,  Blake's  victory  over  Van  Tromp,  in  1652, 
supplied  the  Government  with  a  large  number  of  Dutch 

*  Wells,  in  his  *  History  of  the  lied-  origin  of  most  of  the  Scotch  families 
fr/rrl  I>?vcl/  ailtis : — "  Many,  however,  and  names  that  now  exist  in  the 
■c>ttU^l   in   the    Fens,    and   were   the  ,  Groat  I^vel.'*     (V'ol.  i.  p.  244.) 
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prisoners,  five  hundred  of  whom  were  at  once  forwarded 
to  tlie  Level,  where  they  proved  of  essential  service  in 
prosecuting  the  works. 

Tlie  most  important  of  the  new  rivers,  drains,  and 
shiices  included  in  tliis  second  imdertaking,  were  the 
following  : — The  New  Bedford  River,  cut  from  Erith  on 
the  Ouse  to  Salter's  Lode  on  the  same  river,  reducing 
its  course  between  these  points  from  40  to  20  miles  :  this 
new  river  was  100  feet  broad,  and  ran  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Old  Bedford  River.  A  high  bank  was  raised 
along  the  south  side  of  the  new  cut,  and  an  equally  high 
bank  along  the  north  side  of  the  old  river,  a  large  space 
of  land,  of  about  5000  acres,  being  left  between  them, 
called  the  Washes,  for  the  floods  to  "bed  in,"  as  Ver- 
muyden  termed  it.  Then  the  river  Welland  was  de- 
fended by  a  bank,  70  feet  broad  and  8  feet  high,  extending 
from  Peakirk  to  the  Holland  bank.  The  river  Nene 
was  also  defended  by  a  similar  bank,  extending  from 
Peterl)orough  to  Guyhirne  ;  and  another  bank  was  raised 
])etween  Standground  and  Guyhirne,  so  as  to  defend  the 
Middle  Level  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Northampton- 
shire waters.  The  river  Ouse  was  in  like  manner 
restrained  by  high  banks  extending  from  Over  to  Erith, 
where  a  navigable  sluice  was  provided.  Smith's  Leam 
was  cut,  by  which  the  navigation  from  Wisbeach  to 
Peterlx)rough  was  o])ened  out.  Among  the  other  cuts 
and  drains  completed  at  the  same  time,  were  Yermuyden's 
Eau,  or  the  Forty  Feet  Drain,  extending  from  Welch's 
Dam  to  the  river  Nene  near  Ramsey  Mere ;  Hanunond's 
Eau,  near  Somersham,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ; 
Stonea  Drain  and  Moore's  Drain,  near  March,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely ;  Thurlow's  Drain,  extending  from  the  Forty  Feet 
to  Po])ham's  Eau ;  and  Conciuest  Lode,  leading  to  Whit- 
tlesea  Mere.  And  in  order  to  turn  the  tidal  waters  into 
the  Hundred  Feet  River,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  upland 
floods  from  passhig  up  the  Ton  Mile  River  towards  Little- 
[)()rt,  Denver  Sluice,  that  great  bone  of  after  contention, 
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was  erected.  Another  important  work  in  the  South 
Level  was  the  cutting  of  a  large  river  called  St.  John's, 
or  Downham  Eau/  120  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  from 
Denver  Shiice  to  Stow  Bridge  on  the  Ouse,  with  sluices 
at  lK>th  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  with 
greater  facility  the  flood  waters  descending  from  the 
several  rivers  of  that  level.  Various  new  sluices  were 
also  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  the  tides,  and  most  of  the  old  drains  and  cuts 
were  at  the  same  time  scoured  out  and  opened  for  the 
more  ready  flow  of  the  surface  waters. 

At  length,  in  March,  1652,  the  works  were  declared 
to  l)e  complete,  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Adju- 
dication appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  them.  They  embarked  upon  the 
New  River,  and  sailing  over  it  to  Stow  Bridge,  sur- 
veyed the  new  eaus  and  sluices  executed  near  that 
place,  after  which  they  returned  to  Ely.  There  Sir 
(\>nielius  Yemiuyden  read  to  those  assembled  a  discourse, 
in  which  he  explained  the  design  he  had  carried  out 
for  the  drainage  of  the  district;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  stilted  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  undertaking,  that 
in  the  North  and  Middle  Levels  there  were  already 
40,000  acres  of  land  "  sown  with  cole  seed,  wheat,  and 
other  winter  grain,  besides  innumerable  quantities  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  other  stock,  where  never  had  been 
any  before.  These  works,"  he  added,  "have  proved 
tliemselves  sufficient,  as  well  by  the  great  tide  about  a 
month  since,  which  overflowed  Marshland  banks,  and 
drowned  much  groimd  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  places, 
an<l  a  flood  by  reason  of  a  great  snow,  and  rain  upon  it 
following  soon  after,  and  yet  never  hurt  any  part  of  the 
whole  Level ;  and  the  view  of  them,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  what  hath  previously  been  siiid,  proves  a  clear 

*  Tli«'    St.    JohirH    Eau,    Kniij^    a  I  Wm*^  in  the  nlmito  of  a  l«iir  of  ton^^n, 
Mni^ht  cut,  in  known  in  the  diHtrict      is  o»nunonly  callMl  " 'I'on^H  Drain." 
a*  '"Th#»  PokiTf  and  Maroliland  ('ut,  | 
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draining  according  to  the  Act."  He  concluded  thus, — 
"  I  presume  to  say  no  more  of  the  work,  lest  I  should 
be  accounted  vain-glorious;  although  I  might  truly 
affirm  that  the  present  or  former  age  have  done  nothing 
like  it  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation.  I  hiunbly 
desire  that  Grod  may  have  the  glory,  for  his  blessing, 
and  bringing  to  perfection  my  poor  endeavours,  at  the 
vast  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  participants."^ 

A  public  thanksgiving  took  place  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking;  and  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1653,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Adjudication 
of  the  Reclaimed  Lands,  accompanied  by  their  officers 
and  suite, — the  Company  of  Adventurers,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Bedford, — the  magistrates,  and  leading 
men  of  the  district,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  other 
persons, — attended  public  worship  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ely,  when  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  chaplain  to  the  Lord- 
General  Cromwell,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion. 

Veimuyden's  perseverance  had  thus  far  triumphed. 
He  had  stood  by  his  scheme  when  all  others  held  aloof 
from  it.  Amidst  the  engrossing  excitement  of  the  civil 
war,  the  one  dominating  idea  which  possessed  him  was 
the  drainage  of  the  Great  Level.  While  the  nation 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the  deadly 
struggle  was  proceeding  between  the  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians,  Yermuy den's  sole  concern  was  how 
to  raise  the  funds  wherewith  to  pay  his  peaceful  army 
of  Dutch  labourers  in  the  Fens.  To  carry  on  the  works 
he  sold  every  acre  of  the  lands  he  had  reclaimed ;  he 
first  sold  the  allotment  of  lands  won  by  him  from  the 
Thames  at  Dagenham  in  1621 ;  then  he  sold  his  interest 
in  his  lands  at  Sedgemoor  and  Malvern  Chase ;  and  in 
1654  we  find  him  conveying  the  remainder  of  his  lands 
in  Hatfield  Level.  He  was  also  under  the  necessity  of 
selling  all  the  lands  apportioned  to  him  in  the  Bedford 

'  Wellfi's  *  History  of  the  Bedford  Level/  vol.  i.,  275. 
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Level  it^h,  m  onicr  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  in  their 
di^iniip<\  lint  altlirm^^h  he  lost  all,  it  appears  that  the 
ocimjKiny  in  tht!  cud  pa  rred  heavy  pecuniary  claims 
figiiitkst  hiin  which  lie  h  I  no  means  of  meeting;  and 
ill  Ifi^fi  we  Hud  hiiii  apj  3aring  before  Parliament  as  a 
BUIipliiiut  for  ledtLNSH.      I  rward  he  entirely  dis- 

appears fttnu  pul)hV  Eip  it;  it  is   supposed  that, 

very  shortly  siiter,  lie  v  jnt      ►r        and  died,  a  poor, 
l»niki'ji   fluwii  nid   iiiaii.  t 
had  reclaimed  and  own 
strangers.' 

The  drainage  of  the  F  5ns, 
plete.     The  district  was     » 


isive  lands  which  he 
ing  been  conveyed  to 


5V 


but  much  of  it  in  fine  se 
crops  of  com.  As  th< 
buildings,  villages,  and  i 
the  toil  of  the  labourer 


18  g 

r 


,  was  not  yet  com- 
boggy  wilderness, 

covered  with  waving 
^re  drained,  farm 
\y  sprang  up,  and 

d  by  abundant  har- 


vests. The  anticipation  ]  Id  forth  in  the  original  charter 
granted  by  Charles  I.'  to  t  reclaimers  of  the  Bedford 
Level  was  more  than  fulfi  d,  "  In  those  places  which 
lately  presented  nothing  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
but  great  waters  and  a  few  reeds  thinly  scattered  here 
and  there,  imder  the  Divine  mercy  might  be  seen  plea- 
sant pastures  of  cattle  and  kine,  and  many  houses  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants."  But  the  tenure  by  which 
the  land  continued  to  be  held  was  unremitting  vigilance 
and  industry ;  the  diflficulties  interposed  by  nature  tending 
to  discipline  the  skill,  to  stimulate  the  enterprise,  and 
evoke  the  best  energies  of  the  people  who  had  rescued  the 
fields  from  the  watery  waste.     There  was  still  the  ten- 


•  Vermuyden'g  Hccond  daughter, 
<  athcriiie,  inarriod  Tb<»rruw  Ikbin^ton, 
Fjiq.,  f>f  SfimcTBhani,  HuiitinsdonHhire, 
jiiHi  aiul  h<*ir  of  l1)onja8  l^alMivsrton, 
Hi*»|., of  lU >tliley Temple,  Ix-iccMterMlurc. 
It  riiay  U*  rnneinl>ert'«l  that  Zachary 
M^M-uiiLiy  nuirruil  into  the  i^\hiii;:;ton 
laniily,  ainl  that  the  lato  Thotiuut 
r«alHii'4t<4i    Mae;iuhiy    wha     Umi    at 

VOL.  I. 


Rothley  Temple. — There  is  a  tradition 
at  Hattield  that  Verinuyden  died  in  the 
poor-hoiiae  at  fk'lton,  but  Dr.  Hunt^T, 
in  his  *  Deanery  of  lX>ncaster,'  says  this 
is  incorrect. 

"  The  Chartor,  commonly  known  as 
"The  Lynn  l-.aw,"  was  ^rantwl  in  10 
Car.  f. 
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dency  of  the  river  outfalls  to  silt  up  and  fall  into  decay. 
At  any  time  neglect  was  certain  to  be  followed  by  inun- 
dation/ and  the  "  Bailiff  of  Bedford  "  for  nearly  another 
century  continued  to  pay  the  dwellers  in  the  Fens  many 
a  rude  visit,  sometimes  in  a  night  sweeping  away  the 
polder  works  of  many  homesteads. 

In  1713  a  violent  tide  rushed  up  the  Ouse,  and,  en- 
countering high  floods  descending  from  the  uplands, 
their  combined  force  was  such  that  Denver  Sluice 
was  blown  up  and  destroyed.  The  ebb  of  the  Bedford 
waters  flowed  nearly  two  hours  up  the  Cambridge  River, 
carrying  with  them  additional  silt  and  sand  every  spring 
tide.  The  state  of  the  South  Level  gradually  became 
much  deteriorated,  until  the  year  1748,  when  the  sluice 
was  reconstructed  under  the  direction  of  Labelye,  the 
Swiss  architect  who  built  Westminster  Bridge.  Various 
engineers  were  employed  at  different  times  during  the 
last  century  in  correcting  the  defects  of  the  early  works, 
or  in  carrying  out  further  improvements ;  the  most  pro- 
minent being  Periy,  Golborne,  and  Kinderley.  The 
great  scheme  of  Kinderley,  proposed  in  1751,  was  a 
suggestion  of  genius.  He  designed  to  convey  the  con- 
joined waters  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene  into  the  centre 
of  the  Wash,  there  to  unite  with  the  Welland  and  the 
Witham.  By  this  measure  the  navigation  of  the  Wash 
would  have  been  greatly  inn)roved,  and  its  sliifting  sands 
avoided,  whilst  as  much  new  land  would  have  been 
drained  and  reclaimed  as  almost  to  have  justified  the 
addition  of  a  new  comity.  Every  one  of  his  cuts 
was  proposed  on  the  same  principle  that  has  governed 
later  improvements — that  of  avoiding  broad  channels 
with  shifting  sand  banks,  and  confining  the  rivers  to 
narrow  channels,  in  order  to  secure  deptk  by  force  and 
weight  of  current.     But  Kinderley's  grand  idea  was  not 


*  Tlie  accouiii  of  a  distnictivo  inun- 
dation is  liivcn  in  a  iiublication  en- 
titled *  A  true  and  innwirtial  delation 
of  the  great  daniaj:jes  (lone  l)y  the  lat(» 


j^reat  Temjx^st,  and  overflowing  of  the 
1'ide  uiM^n  the  coast  of  LinooliiBhire 
an<l  Norlblk/  &c.     1071. 
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carriiMl  out ;  it  wnn  too  large  for  the  narrow  views  and 
the  fttill  narrower  puritK^i^  of  the  landed  proprieforH  in  the 
ijQvel  a  hundretl  yeavH  nince.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr, 
Reimio  t^i  evoke  the  eiiter{>rise  of  the  Fen  Inrds^  and 
triiltice  them  to  carry  otit  tlio  thorough  drainaf^ce  i^f  the 
low  I V in^  IiuuIh  on  HnTind  i^eie r  itific  principles.  1 1  e  elea  rl y 
pointed  out  tlmt  this  could  only  be  satisfactorily  efl'ected 
by  cutting  d«nm  the  outfalls  to  low  water  of  spriijg 
t*'i"^,  tfrn)  tl.T^-'  f:(fM!it;ifi!i2*  the  escape  of  tlie  waterpi  to 
the  utmost  extent, — a  course  of  action  which,  m  we  glial] 
hereafter  point  out,  he  carried  into  effect  with  remark- 
able success. 

Meanwhile,  improvements  of  all  kinds  went  steadily 
on,  until  all  the  rivers  flowing  through  the  Level  were 
artificially  altered  and  diverted  into  new  chaiuielH,  ex- 
cepting the  Nene,  which  is  the  only  natuml  river  in 
the  Fen  district  remaining  comparatively  inurlterecL 
New  dykes,  causeways,  embankments,  and  sluicrs  were 
formed;  many  droves,  leams,  eaus,  and  drains  were 
cut,  furnished  with  gowts  or  gates  at  their  lower  ends, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  dug,  deepened,  and 
widened.  Mills  were  set  to  work  to  pump  out  the  water 
from  the  low  grounds ;  first  windmills,  sometimes  with 
double-lifts,  as  practised  in  Holland ;  and  more  recently 
|X)werful  steam-engines,  as  first  recommended  by  Mr. 
Rennie.  Sluices  were  also  erected  to  prevent  the  inland 
waters  from  returning ;  strong  embankments  extending 
in  all  directions,  to  keep  the  rivers  and  tides  within 
their  defined  channels.  To  protect  the  land  from  the 
sea  waters  as  well  as  the  fresh, — to  build  and  lock 
liack  the  former,  and  to  keep  the  latter  within  due 
limits, — was  the  work  of  the  engineer ;  and  by  his  skill, 
aided  by  the  industry  of  his  contractors  and  workmen, 
water,  instead  of  lx?ing  the  master  and  tyrant  as  of  old, 
l)e«ime  man's  servant  and  pliant  agent,  and  was  used  as 
an  irrigator,  a  conduit,  a  mill-stream,  or  a  water-road 
for  extensive  districts  of  country.     In  short,  in  no  part 
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of  the  world,  except  in  Holland,  have  more  industry 
and  skill  been  displayed  in  reclaiming  and  preserving 
the  soil,  than  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  districts  of  the 
Great  Bedford  Level.  Six  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  England,  or  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  North  and  South  Holland,  have 
been  converted  from  a  dreary  wast^  into  a  fruitful  plain, 
and  fleets  of  vessels  traverse  the  district  itself,  freighted 
with  its  rich  produce.  Taking  its  average  annual  value 
at  4/.  an  acre,  tlie  addition  to  the  national  wealth  and 
resources  may  be  readily  calculated. 

The  prophecies  of  the  decay  that  would  fall  upon 
the  country,  if  "the  valuable  race  of  Fenmen"  were 
deprived  of  their  pools  for  pike,  and  fish,  and  wnld-fowl, 
have  long  since  been  exploded.  The  population  has 
grown  in  numbers,  in  health,  and  in  comfort,  with  the 
progress  of  drainage  and  reclamation.  The  Fens  are 
no  longer  tlie  lurking  places  of  disease,^  but  as  salubrious 
as  any  other  parts  of  England.  Dreary  swamps  are 
supplanted  by  ])leasant  pastures,  and  the  haunts  of  pike 
and  wild-fowl  have  become  the  habitations  of  industrious 
farmers  and  husbandmen.  Even  Whittlesca  Mere  and 
Itamsey  Mere, — the  only  two  lakes,  as  we  were  told  in 
the  geograj^hy  books  of  our  younger  days,  to  l>e  found 
in  tlie  soiitli  of  England, — have  been  blotted  out  of 
the  map,  for  tliey  have  been  drained  by  the  engineer, 
and  are  now  covered  with  smiling  farms  and  pleasant 
liomesteads. 

*  It  i.M  st.itcul  in  a  nwnt  ri-port  of  I  place  resortetl  to  by  British  invalicU 
tlu^  IJe^istraM JiiHM-jil  thai,  wliilst  the  on  account  of  it«  Ralubrioiisncss,  is  23 
mortality  ot*  l*au  in  the  Pyrenee«,  a  |  in  1000,  that  of  Ely  is  only  17  in  1000. 
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Stoi'Paok  of  Da(ikxiiam  IJuEACH — Captain  Peuuv. 

Bkpokk  disniissinfz;  from  consideration  those  early  iinder- 
takinpp^  of  embankment  and  drainage,  we  may  briefly 
allude  to  further  works  which  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  neglected  embankment  of  the  Thames  down  to  a 
c<mij)amtively  recent  period. 

The  banks  first  niised  seemed  to  have  been  in  many 
phices  of  insufficient  strength  ;  and  when  a  strong  north- 
easterly wind  blew  down  the  North  Sea,  and  the  waters 
lx*c»;ime  pent  up  in  that  narrow  part  of  it  1^'ing  between 
the  IJelgian  and  the  English  coasts, — and  especially  when 
tins  occurred  at  a  time  of  the  highest  spring  tides, — 
the  strength  of  the  river  eml)ankments  became  severely 
tc»ste<l  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  breaches  often 
t4K)k  place,  occasioning  destructive  inundations. 

Thus,  in  the  year  lG7(i,  a  serious  breach  took  place  at 
Limehouse,  by  which  a  numl)er  of  houses  was  destroyed, 
Hn<l  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  w^aters  could  be 
bjinked  out  again.  The  wonder  is  that  sweeping,  as  the 
new  current  did,  over  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  the  direction 
of  Wapping,  and  in  the  line  of  the  present  West  India 
Docks,  the  channel  of  the  river  was  not  then  penuanently 
ahere<l.  But  Deptford  was  already  established  as  a 
royal  <l<)ckyard,  and  probably  the  diversion  of  the  river 
would  have  inflicted  as  much  local  injury,  judging  by 
eomi)arison,  as  it  miquestionably  would  do  at  the  pre- 
sent <lay.  The  breach  was  acc^ordingly  8t<Mnme<l,  and  the 
course  of  the  river  held  in  its  ancient  channel  by  Dept- 
ford and  (ireenwich.  Another  destructive  inundation 
hiiortly  after  occurred  through  a   breach  nuule  in   the 
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embankment  of  the  West  Thurrock  Mai-shes,  in  what  is 
called  the  Long  Reach,  nearly  opposite  Greenhithe; 
where  the  lands  remained  under  water  for  seven  years, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  breach  could  be 
closed.  But  at  length  the  tides  were  shut  out,  leaving 
a  large  lake  upon  the  land  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  waters  had  rushed ;  and  the  breach  and  lake  are  to 
be  found  marked  on  the  maps  to  this  day. 

But  the  most  destructive  and  obstinate  breach  of  all 
was  that  made  by  the  river  in  the  north  bank  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Dagenham,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Dagenham  and  Havering  Levels  lay 
drowned  at  every  tide.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
similar  breach  had  occurred  about  1621,  which  Ver- 
muyden  had  succeeded  in  stopping;  and  at  the  sanie 
time  he  embanked  or  "  inned  "  the  whole  of  Dagenham 
Creek,  through  which  the  little  rivulet  flowing  past 
the  village  of  that  name  foimd  its  way  to  the  Thames. 
Across  the  mouth  of  this  rivulet  Vemiuyden  had  erected 
a  sluice,  of  the  nature  of  a  "  clow,"  being  a  strong  gate 
suspended  by  hinges,  which  opened  to  admit  of  the 
egress  of  the  inland  waters  at  low  tide,  and  closed 
against  the  entrance  of  the  Thames  when  the  tide  rose. 
It  happened,  however,  that  a  heavy  inland  flood,  and 
an  unusually  high  spring  tide,  occurred  simultaneously 
during  the  i)revalence  of  a  strong  north-easterly  wind, 
in  the  year  1707 ;  when  the  imited  force  of  the  waters 
meeting  from  both  directions  blew  up  the  sluice,  the 
repairs  of  which  had  been  neglected,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  above  Levels  was 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

At  first  the  gap  was  so  slight  as  to  have  been  easily 
closed,  l)eing  only  from  14  to  16  feet  broad.  But  having 
been  neglected,  the  tide  ran  in  and  out  of  the  opening  for 
years,  and  every  tide  wore  the  channel  deeper,  and  made 
the  stoppage  of  the  breach  more  difficult.  At  length 
the  chajinol  was  uj)wards  of  .'50  feet  deep  at  low  water, 
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uml  alxnit  100  feet  wide;  arifl  a  lake  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  (mlf  in  extent  was  formed  inside  the  line  of  the 
river emkitikiuent*  Above  a  thounand  acres  of  rieli  lands 
wc!n*  fijMiile^l  for  all  nsefnl  purposes,  and  by  the  Bcouring 
of  the  wiiten*  out  aad  in  at  every  tide,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  iici'es  were  completely  washed  away*  The 
noil  wan  earned  into  the  channel  of  the  Thames,  where 
it  foniied  a  hank  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  reaehing 
luilf  w^iy  across  the  river.  This  state  of  things  coidd 
nut  \m  allowed  to  continue,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
TbimiCM  wa«  8erii*u>dy  inteiTupted  by  the  obBtruction,  and 
tbefe  w^aft  no  knowing  where  the  mischief  would  stop, 

VariouM  futile  attenipts  were  marie  by  the  adjoining 
bndo^Tiers  to  stem  the  breach.  They  filled  old  ships 
with  chalk  and  ntoncrt^  ami  had  tliem  KMittlerl  and  sunk 
in  the  hnk%  throwing  in  UmketM  nf  chalk  and  eartli 
ontigide  them,  together  witli  bundles  of  straw  and  hay 
to  stop  up  the  inter8tict?H ;  but  when  the  fidl  tide  rose, 
il  washed  them  away  like  so  many  cliipB,  and  the  oj>en- 
ing  Wii8  again  bured  clean  through.  Then  the  expedient 
was  tried  of  sinking  into  the  hole  gigantic  tnmks  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  fitted  tightly  together,  and 
filled  with  chalk.  Power  was  obtained  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  the  cargoes  of  chalk  and  ballast  contained 
in  passing  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  these  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  danuning  up  the  gap ;  and  as  many 
as  from  ten  to  fifteen  freights  of  chalk  a  day  were 
throNvn  in,  but  without  effect.  One  dhj  when  the  tide 
was  on  the  turn,  the  force  of  the  water  lifted  one  of  the 
monster  trunks  sheer  up  from  the  bottom,  when  it 
toppled  round,  the  lid  opened,  out  fell  the  chalk,  and, 
righting  again,  the  immense  box  floated  out  into  the 
stream  and  down  the  river.  One  of  the  landowners 
interested  in  the  stoppage  ran  along  the  bank,  and 
shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  "  Stop  her !  oh  stop 
her!"  But  the  unwieldy  object  being  under  no  guid- 
ance  was  ctirried   down  stream  towards  the   shipping 
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lying  at  Gravesend,  where  its  unusual  appearance, 
standing  8o  high  out  of  the  water,  excited  great  alarm 
amongst  the  sailors.  The  empty  trunk,  however,  floated 
safely  past,  down  the  river,  until  it  reached  the  Nore, 
where  it  stranded  upon  a  sandbank. 

The  Government  next  lent  the  undertakers  an  old 
royal  ship  called  the  iion,  for  the  purj^ose  of  being  sunk 
in  the  breach,  which  was  done,  with  two  other  ships ;  but 
the  Lion  was  broken  in  pieces  by  a  single  tide,  and  at 
the  very  next  ebb  not  a  vestige  of  her  was  to  be  seen. 
No  matter  what  was  sunk,  the  force  of  the  water  at  high 
tide  bored  through  underneath  the  obstacle,  and  only 
served  to  deepen  the  breach.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Lion^  the  channel  was  found  deepened  to  50  feet  at 
low  water,  at  the  very  place  where  she  had  been  sunk. 

All  this  had  been  merely  tinkering  at  the  breach,  and 
every  measure  that  had  l)een  adopted  merely  proved  the 
incompetency  of  the  undertakers.  The  obstruction  to 
the  navigation  through  the  deposit  of  earth  and  sand 
in  the  river  being  still  on  the  increase,  and  after  the 
bank  had  been  open  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1714,  enabling  it  to  be  repaired  at  the 
public  expense.  But  it  is  an  indication  of  the  very 
low  state  of  engineering  ability  in  the  kingdom  at  tlie 
time,  that  several  more  years  passed  before  the  mea- 
sures taken  with  this  object  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  o[)ening  was  only  closed  after  a  fresh  succes- 
sion of  failures.  The  works  were  first  let  to  one 
Boswell,  a  contractor.  He  proceeded  very  much  after 
the  method  which  had  already  failed  so  egregiously, 
sinking  two  rows  of  caissons  or  chests  across  the  breach, 
between  which  he  proj)OKed  to  erect  the  piles  and 
drift  work ;  but  his  chests  were  blown  up  again  and 
again.  Then  he  tried  pontoons  of  ships,  which  he  loaded 
and  sunk  in  the  opejiing;  but  the  force  of  the  tide,  as 
before,  rushed  under  jind  around  them,  and  broke  them 
all  to  pieces,  the  only  result  being  to  make  the  gap  in 
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the  bank  considerably  bigger  than  before.  Boswell  at 
length  abandoned  all  further  attempts  to  close  it,  after 
suffering  a  heavy  loss;  and  the  engineering  skill  of 
England  seemed  likely  to  be  completely  baffled  by  this 
hole  in  a  river*8  bank. 

The  competent  man  was,  however,  at  length  found  in 
Captain  Perry,  who  had  just  returned  from  Russia,  where, 
having  been  able  to  find  no  suitable  employment  for  his 
abilities  in  his  own  country,  he  had  for  some  time  been 
employed  by  the  Czar  Peter  in  carrying  on  extensive 
engineering  works. 

John  Perry  was  bom  at  Rodborough,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1669,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  at  sea. . 
In  1693  we  find  him  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  royal 
ship  the  Montague.  The  vessel  having  put  into  harbour 
at  Portsmouth  to  be  refitted,  Perry  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played considerable  mechanical  skill  in  contriving  an 
engine  for  throwing  out  a  large  quantity  of  water  from 
deep  sluices  (probably  for  purjKDses  of  dry  docking)  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  Afontagm  having  been 
repaired,  she  put  to  sea,  and  was  shortly  after  lost.  As 
the  Enjclisli  navy  liad  suffered  greatly  during  the  same 
year,  pirtly  by  mismanagement,  and  partly  by  treachery, 
the  Government  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  Perry 
was  tried  for  alleged  misconduct.  The  result  wa«,  that 
he  was  sentenced  to  j)ay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  and  to  un- 
dergo ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea.  This 
sentence  must,  however,  liave  been  subsequently  miti- 
gated, for  we  find  him  in  1695  publishing  a  "Regu- 
lation for  Seamen,"  with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual 
manning  of  the  English  navy;  and  in  1698  the  Marquis 
of  (.'aermarthen  and  others  recoimnended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Cziir  J\»ter,  then  resident  in  England,  by 
whom  he  was  invited  to  go  out  to  Russia,  to  sujK'r- 
inten<l  th(*  establishment  of  a  royal  fleet,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  sevenil  gigantic;  works  whieli  he  contemplate*! 
tor    the   pur|M)se    of   o[>ein*ng  up   the   resources    (»f  his 
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empire.  Perry  was  engaged  by  the  Czar  at  a  salary 
of  300/.  a  year^  and  shortly  after  accompanied  him  to 
Holland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Moscow  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  his  office. 

One  of  the  Czar's  grand  designs  was  to  open  up  a 
system  of  inland  navigation,  to  connect  his  new  city  of 
Petei'sburgli  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  also  to  place  Mos- 
cow upon  another  line,  by  forming  a  canal  between  the 
Don  and  the  Yolga.  In  1698  the  works  had  been  begun 
by  one  Colonel  Breckell,  a  German  officer  in  the  Czar's 
service.  But  though  a  good  military  engineer,  it  turned 
out  that  he  knew  nothing  of  canal  making;  for  the  first 
sluice  which  he  constructed  was  immediately  blown  up. 
The  water,  when  let  in,  forced  itself  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  work,  and  the  six  months'  labour  of  several 
thousand  workmen  was  destroyed  in  a  night.  The 
Colonel,  having  a  due  regard  for  his  personal  safety,  im- 
mediately fled  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant, 
and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Captain  Perry  entered 
upon  this  luckless  gentleman's  office,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  survey  the  wx)rk  he  had  begun,  some 
seventy-five  miles  beyond  Moscow.  PeiTy  had  a  vast 
niunber  of  labourers  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  they 
were  altogether  unskilled,  and  therefore  comparatively 
useless.  His  orders  were  to  have  no  fewer  than  30,000 
men  at  work,  though  he  seldom  had  more  than  from 
10,000  to  15,000  ;  but  one  twentieth  the  number  of  skiUed 
lal)ourers  would  have  better  served  his  purpose.  He 
had  many  other  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  local 
jiobility  or  boyars  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  under- 
taking, declaring  it  to  be  impossible ;  and  their  obser- 
vation was,  that  God  had  made  the  rivers  to  flow  one 
way,  and  it  was  presumption  in  man  to  think  of  at- 
touipting  to  turn  them  in  another. 

Shortly  after  \\\ii  Czar  had  returned  to  his  dominions, 
lie  got  involved  in  war  with  Sweden,  and  was  de- 
feated l)y  Charles  XII.  at  \\\i^  battle  of  Narva,  in  1701. 
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Although  the  Don  and  Volga  canal  was  by  this  time 
half  dug,  and  many  of  the  requisite  sluices  were  finished, 
the  Czar  sent  orders  to  Perry  to  let  the  works  stand, 
and  attend  upon  him  immediately  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
Leaving  one  of  his  assistants  to  take  charge  of  what 
had  been  done.  Perry  waited  upon  his  royal  employer, 
who  had  a  great  new  design  on  foot  of  an  altogether 
different  character.  This  was  the  formation  of  a  royal 
dockyard  on  one  of  the  southern  rivers  of  Russia,  where 
he  contemplated  building  a  fleet  of  war  ships,  where- 
with to  act  against  the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea.  Perry 
immediately  entered  upon  the  office  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  of  Comptroller  of  Russian  Maritime  Works, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  new  project.  The  site 
of  the  Royal  Dockyard  was  fixed  at  Veronize  on  the 
Don,  and  there  Perry  was  occupied  for  several  years, 
with  a  vast  number  of  workmen  under  him,  in  building 
a  dockyard,  with  storehouses,  ship  sheds,  and  workshops. 
He  also  laid  down  and  superintended  the  building  of 
numerous  vessels,  one  of  them  of  eighty  guns ;  and  the 
nlips  on  which  he  built  them  are  said  to  have  been  very 
ingenious  and  well  contrived. 

The  creation  of  this  dockyard  was  far  advanced,  when 
Perry  received  a  fresh  command  to  appear  before  the 
Czar  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Peter  had  now  founded  his 
new  capital  there,  and  desired  to  connect  it  with  the 
Volga  by  means  of  a  canal,  to  enable  provisions,  timber, 
and  building  materials  to  flow  freely  to  the  city  from 
the  interior  of  the  empire.  Perry  forthwith  entered 
u|>on  an  extensive  survey  of  the  intervening  coimtry, 
tracing  to  their  respective  heads  the  rivers  flowing  into 
Lake  Ladoga.  He  surveyed  three  routes,  and  recom- 
mended for  execution,  as  the  most  easy,  that  by  the 
river  Svir  from  Lake  Ladoga  to  Lake  Onega,  from  thence 
by  the  river  Kovja  to  Lake  Biela,  then  down  into  the 
Volga  by  a  cut  from  Bielozersk  to  Schneska.  The  fall 
on   the   Petersburgh  side  of  the    navigation    was   445 
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feet  from  the  summit  level,  and  110  feet  to  the  Volga. 
The  works  were  immediately  begun,  and  carried  on, 
though  with  occasional  interruptions,  caused  by  the  war 
in  which  Peter  was  for  some  time  longer  engaged  with 
his'  formidable  enemy  of  Sweden,  but  whom  he  even- 
tually routed  at  Pultawa,  in  1709. 

Before  the  w^orks  were  completed,  however,  Perry 
fled  from  Russia  like  his  predecessor,  but  not  for  the 
siime  reason.  During  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  the  king- 
dom he  had  been  miable  to  get  paid  for  his  work,  valu- 
able although  his  services  had  been.  His  applications 
for  his  stipulated  salary  were  put  oflF  with  excuses  from 
year  to  year.  Proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  were 
out  of  the  question  in  such  a  country ;  he  could  only 
dun  the  Czar  and  his  ministers ;  and  at  length  his  arrears 
had  beccmie  so  great,  and  his  necessities  so  urgent,  that 
he  could  no  longer  endure  his  position,  and  threatened 
to  quit  the  Czar's  service.  It  came  to  his  ears  that  the 
Czar  had  threatened  on  his  part,  that  if  he  did,  he 
would  have  Perry's  head ;  and  the  engineer  immediately 
took  refuge  at  the  house  of  the  British  minister,  who 
shortly  after  contrived  to  get  him  safely  conveyed  out 
of  the  country,  but  without  being  paid.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1712,  as  poor  as  he  had  left  it,  though  he  had 
so  largely  contributed  to  create  the  navy  of  Bussia,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  its  afterwards  splendid  system 
of  inland  navigation.  Shortly  after  liis  return  to  this 
country  he  published  his  description  of  Russia,^  which. 


»  Tho  title  of  tlie  l)ook,  now  little 
known,  is — *  'J'lie  Stiite  ot"  Russia  under 
tli(^  ] ►resent  Czur :  In  relation  to  the 
j^reat  and  remarkable  thin-^s  he  has 
done,  as  to  his  naval  ])re]»a rations,  the 
rt^ilathig  his  anny,  the  relonninj?  his 
j>eopIe,  and  improvement  ol'  his  coun- 
try; particularly  those  works  on 
which  the  author  was  employetl,  with 
the  reasons  of  his  quitting  the  Czar's 
servia?,  after  having;  Ix^en  fourteen 
years    in    that    country.        ]»ndon : 


Printed  for  Benjamin  Tooke,  at  the 
Middle  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street, 
1716.*  The  work  was  tnumlatcd  into 
French,  imder  the  title — *  Etat  pr^ 
sent  de  la  Grande  Kussie  ou  Moscovic,' 
&c.  Paris  and  Brussels,  12]iio.  1717 ; 
The  Hague,  12mo.  1717  ;  AmstonlaDi, 
12mo.  171iO.  It  was  also  publitfheil 
in  (Jerman,  entitled — *  Uer  Jetzig^ 
Staat  von  Kusslond  odcr  MoBkau,' 
&c.     2  vol«.  I^ipzig,  1724. 
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as  the  first  autlientic  account  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
press  of  that  new  empire,  was  read  with  great  avidity  in 
England,  and  was  shortly  after  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  I]urope. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  attempts  made  to  stop 
the  breach  at  Dagenham  had  thus  far  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  it  threatened  to  bid  defiance  to  the  engineering 
talent  of  England.  Perry  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men 
who  delight  in  difficult  undertakings,  and  he  no  sooner 
lieard  of  the  work  than  he  displayed  an  eager  desire  to 
enter  upon  it.  He  went  to  look  at  the  breach  shortly 
after  his  return,  and  gsive  in  a  tender  with  a  plan  for  its 
repair;  but  on  Boswell's  being  accepted,  which  was 
the  lowest,  he  held  back  until  that  contractor  had  tried 
his  l)e«t,  and  failed.  The  road  was  now  clear  for  Perry, 
and  again  he  offered  to  stop  the  breach  and  execute  the 
necessjirv  works  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.*  His  offer  was 
this  time  accepted,  and  the  w^orks  were  commenced  m  the 
iK'ginning  of  the  year  1715.  The  opening  was  now  of 
great  width  and  depth,  and  a  lake  had  been  fonned  on 
the  hind  from  400  to  500  feet  broad  in  some  j)laces,  and 
exten<ling  nearly  2  miles  in  length.  Perry's  plan  of 
o|)erations  may  be  briefly  explained  with  the  aid  of  his 
own  map.    (.SV^  next  page.) 

In  the  first  place  he  sought  to  relieve  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  the  waters  against  the  breach  at  high  tide, 
by  making  other  openings  in  the  bank  through  which 
thev  mii^ht  more  easilv  flow  into  and  out  of  the  inland 
lake,  without  having  exclusively  to  pass  through  the  gjip 
which  it  was  his  object  to  stop.  He  accordingly  had 
two  ojx^nings,  protected  by  strong  sluices,  made  in  the 
lumk  a  little  below  the  breach,  and  when  these  had  been* 
ojiened  an<l  were  in  action,  he  commenced  operations  at 
the  breach  itsc»lf.  He  l)egan  by  driving  in  a  row  of 
strong  timl>er  piles  across  the  channel ;  and  these  piles 

•  IViKMoirM  i»ric-««  li:ul   Urn  1<»,3^H)/.,  ami  lu-  uii«U'rtn<.k  to  do  thf  work  in 
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he  dovetailed  one  into  the  other  so  as  to  render  them 
almost  impervious  to  water.  He  also  threw  in  large 
quantities  of  clay  outside  the  piling,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
puddle,  which  served  at  the  same  time  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  water,  and  to  protect  the  foundation  of  the  piles. 
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i:  UUVS   ri.AN   <  >F  DAGENHAIil   BREACH 


A.— The  Ham  wliorohv  the  Hro.uh  was  stopped. 

I?.— "I  he  site  of  D(.s\v»'n\s  work.". 

(.'.—  I'he  site  of  the  I^iiidowncrs'  works. 

I>. —  The  «.|te  of  Perry's  SI u ices. 

K.— The  site  of  M.. swell's  Sluices. 

F.— A  I>!»in  .iinl  >luiee  nuule  lor  reeovcry  of  the 

Mt';ul<t\vs   shortly  after   the    Hreach  bad 

occurred. 


I  G.— Small  Sluice  for  drainage  of  the  land  w-ater$. 

j  HH.— The  dott<'d  line  represents  ibe  extent  of 

I  the  inundation  caused  by  the  Breach. 
I.— Places  where  stags'  boms  were  dng  up. 

I  K.— Parallel   lines,  showing  the  depth  at  low 

I  water  at  every  60  yards  dstancie  from 

'  the  shore. 


Scarcely  had  Perry  conmienced  this  part  of  the  work, 
and  proceeded  so  tar  as  to  exhibit  his  general  design,  than 
Hoswell,  tlie  ioriiier  contractor,  presented  a  petition  to 
Parliament  af;'aiiist  the  engineer  being  allowed  to  go  on, 
alleging  tliat  his  scheme  was  utterly  impracticable.  The 
work  being  oF  givat  impoi'tance,  and  executed  at  the  pub- 
lic ex])ense,  a  Parliamentaiy  Committee  was  appointed, 
when  Periy  was  called   before  them  and  examined  at 
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preat  length.  ITis  answers  were  so  explicit,  and,  on 
the  whole,  so  satisfactory,  that  at  the  close  of  the  exami- 
nation one  of  the  members  thus  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
(\>mniittee  : — "  You  have  answered  us  like  an  artist,  and 
like  a  workman  ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  scheme,  but  the 
man,  that  we  recommend." 

Perry  was  then  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  work 
went  steadily  forward.  About  three  hundred  men  were 
employed  in  stopping;  the  breach,  and  it  occupied  them 
al>out  five  years  to  accomplish  it.  Pile  drivinp^  is  slow 
work,  but  it  gradually  advanced,  and  every  foot  of  ground 
secured  was  made  good.  As  the  piling  approached  from 
lx»th  sides  towards  the  centre,  the  water  rushed  through 
the  narrowed  aperture  with  increased  violence,  pouring 
in  and  out  like  a  casciide.  It  was  even  feared  that  the 
channel  in  the  centre  would  be  worn  so  deep  as  not  to 
\ye  reached  by  the  longest  piling.  Niunerous  accidents 
iiici<lental  to  such  an  undertaking  occurred,  and  on  one 
occasion  it  was  feared  that  after  all  the  waters  would 
l>e  the  victor,  spouting  through  the  crevices  in  the 
timlK?rs,  and  pouring  over  the  top  of  the  work  like 
a  waterfall.  But  at  last  the  centre  pile  was  driven ; 
a  stout  clay  bank  was  heaped  all  round  the  breach,  as 
it  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  the  opening  was  effectually  stopped, 
and  the  waters  drained  away  by  the  shiices,  leaving  the 
extensive  inland  lake,  which  is  to  this  day  used  by  the 
Londcmers  as  a  place  for  fishing  and  a(piatic  recreation. 

A  goo<l  i<lea  of  the  formidable  character  of  the  embank- 
ments extending  along  the  Thames  may  be  obtained  by  a 
visit  to  this  place.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the  bank, 
wliich  is  from  40  to  50  feet  above  the  river  level  at  low 
water,*  we  see  on  the  one  side  the  Thames,  with  its 


»  Tlie  Ittiika  theinst'lvt'8  arc  from  17 
ti»  2'!  fet't  hiish  ui  the  iM'!glil)oiirln)«»<l 
«if  lU'^Ykluiiii,  aiHl  t'ruiii  25  to  30  feet 
mt  tin;  \ia»L\  'V\\q  marks  oC  tlic  old 
l»nAch  art*  Ktill  easily  traccsihUs  uixl  at 
rjci«   |»iiiit   the   ruttin<4   timU'rs   of  a 


hir^c  mjiiare  1k)x  an*  still  t^vn  Htickiiin 
out  of  the  Ixmk,  wliicli  miiy  |Kissibly 
Ik'  one  of  the  machiiifs  tilK'<l  witli 
stoiH'H  and  clialk  K\iiik  l>y  the  uiifur- 
tuiuit«*  contractor  lk»*Wfll. 
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sliipping  passing  and  repassing,  high  above  the  inland 
level  wlien  the  tide  is  up,  and  the  still  lake  of  Dagen- 
hani  and  the  for  extending  flats  on  the  other.  Looking 
from  the  lower  level  on  these  strong  banks  extending 
along  the  stream  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  we  can  only 
see  the  masts  of  sailing  ships  and  the  funnels  of  large 
steamers  leaving  behind  them  long  trails  of  murky 
smoke, — at  once  giving  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  traffic 
that   flows  along  this  great  watery  highway,  and  the 


I.  .KiV.S-.lAIA    I  :\KV. 
fl  y  yjn-.nrnl  M.  Winip-ens.  after  a  .skftcU  »■>  tlio  Auibor] 

enormous  lalxnir  which  it  has  cost  to  bank  up  the  lands 
and  confine  the  river  within  its  present  artificial  limits. 
AVe  do  not  exaggerate  w^ien  we  state  that  these  formid- 
able embankments,  winding  along  the  river  side,  up 
creeks  and  tributary  streams,  round  islands  and  about 
marshes,  from  London  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  are 
not  less  than  300  miles  in  extent. 

It  is  to  be  regi-ettcd  that  Perry  gained  nothing  but  fame 
by  his  great  work.  The  ex])ense  of  stopping  the  breach 
far  exceeded  his  original  estimnte  ;  he  required  more  ma- 
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terialsthan  he  had  calciikted  upon  ;  and  frequent  strikes 
amongst  his  workmen  for  advances  of  wages  greatly  in- 
creuAjed  the  tot*il  cost.  These  circumstances  seem  to  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Government  in 
fietth'ng  witli  the  engineer,  and  a  grant  of  15,000/.  was 
vot^id  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  extra  outlay.  The 
landowners  interested  also  made  him  a  j)resent  of  a 
sum  of  1000/.  But  even  then  he  was  left  a  loser;  and 
although  the  j)ublic  were  so  largely  benefited  by  the 
complete  success  of  the  work,  which  restored  the  navi- 
gsition  of  the  river,  and  enabled  the  drowned  lands 
within  the  embankment  again  to  be  effectually  re- 
claimed, he  did  not  receive  a  farthing's  remuneration 
for  his  five  years'  great  anxiety  and  labour.* 

After  this  j)eriod  Perry  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  harbour  works, — more  particularly  at  Rye 
and  Dover;  but  none  of  these  were  of  great  imjiortance, 
the  enteq)ri8e  of  the  country  being  as  yet  domiant, 
and  its  available  capital  for  public  undeitiikings  com- 
|)aratively  limited.  It  apj)ears  from  the  (\)rponition 
K<xx)rd8  of  Rye,  that  in  1724  he  was  appointed  engineer 
to  the  proj>osed  new  harbour  works  there.  The  j)()rt 
had  become  very  much  silted  up,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  navigation  it  was  designed  to  cut  a  new 
charniel,  with  two  pier-heads,  to  form  an  entrance  to  the 
iiarlKmr.  The  plan  fuiiher  included  a  large  stone  sluice 
and  draw-bridge,  with  g«ites,  across  the  new  channel. 
alH)ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  pier-heads;  a  wharf 
const ructe«l  of  timber  along  the  two  sides  of  the  channel, 
up  to  the  sluice;  together  with  other  well-designed  im- 
provements. Hut  the  works  had  scarcely  Ix^en  begun 
iH'fore  the  rommissioners  displayed  a  strong  dis|)OKiti<)n 
to  job,  one  of  them   withdrawing   for   the   pur]M>s<'   of 

*  IVrry  aftfrwanlM  luiliIiMliol  a  liis-  «►!'  l>i»V('r  ami  Dnhliii  (tjuniKwliMus  tnr 

t«»ry   «»l   tlif   alii»v(?   uiMltTtakiii;;   iu   a  riitiTtaiiiiii;^   lar^r  slii|i«  ;  tn  wliirh  in 

littU'  Umk  <*iititk'*l — *An  Acomnt  <»!'  |  |»n'tix«Hi  a  IMaii  of  tin*  J.ovtls  uliidi 

th<.*  St4>ppiim  of  l>a<!^i*ii}uiin  lirt-.ic'li ;  '  wert' overflow* <l  l>y  thf  Hn-sit*!!.*     Hvo. 

mm\  |»n»|«MaU  for  ri'iMU'riii<x  the  TortM  I/uiiclon,  1721. 
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supplying  the  stone  and  timber  required  for  the  new 
works  at  excessive  prices,  and  others  forming  what  was 
called  "the  family  compact,"  or  a  secret  arrangement 
for  dividing  the  spoil  amongst  them.  The  plan  of  Perry 
was  only  carried  out  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  though 
the  pier-heads  and  stone  sluice  were  built,  the  most  im- 
portiint  pai*t  of  the  work,  the  cutting  of  the  new  channel, 
was  only  partly  executed,  when  the  undertaking  was 
suspended  for  want  of  funds. 

From  that  time  forward,  PeiTy's  engineering  ability 
was  very  much  confined  to  making  reports  as  to  what 
things  should  be  done,  rather  than  in  being  employed  to 
do  them.  In  1727  he  published  his  "Proposals  for 
Draining  the  Fens  in  Lincolnshire ;"  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  employed  there  as  well  as  in  Hatfield  Level, 
where  "  Perry's  Drain  "  still  marks  one  of  his  works. 
He  was  acting  as  engineer  for  the  adventurers  w-ho 
undertook  the  drainage  of  Deeping  Fen,  in  1732,  when 
he  wnn  taken  ill  and  died  at  Spalding,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age ;  and  he  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
that  town. 
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«alonf>^  its  soutlicrn  boundary,  so  useful  as  a  water  road, 
but  it  also  possessed  an  abiuidance  of  wells,  from  which 
a  supply  of  pure  water  was  obtained,  adequate  for  the 
recpiirements  of  its  early  population.  The  river  of 
Wells,  or  Wallbrook,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the 
city  ;  and  there  were  numerous  wells  in  other  quarters, 
the  chief  of  which  were  Gierke's  Well,  Clement's  Well, 
and  Holy  Well,  the  names  of  which  still  survive  in  the 
streets  built  over  them. 

As  London  grew  in  size  and  population,  these  wells 
were  found  altogether  inadetpiate  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants;  besides,  the  water  drawn  from  them  became 
tainted  by  the  impurities  which  filter  into  the  soil  wher- 
ever large  ninnl)ers  are  congregated.  Conduits  were 
then  constnicted,  through  which  water  was  led  from  Pad- 
dington,  from  James's  Head,  Mewsgate,  Tyburn,  High- 
bury, and  Hanipstead.  There  were  sixteen  of  such  public 
conduits  about  London,  and  the  Conduit  Streets  which 
still  exist  throughout  the  metropolis  mark  the  sit^s  of 
several  of  these  ancient  works.'  The  copious  supply  of 
water  l)y  these  conduits  was  all  the  more  necessary  at 
that  time,  as  London  was  for  the  most  part  built  of 
timber,  and  liable  to  frequent  fires,  to  extinguish  which 
promptly,  every  citizen  was  bound  to  have  a  barrel  full 
of  water  in  readiness  outside  his  door.  The  corporation 
watched  very  carefully  over  their  protection,  and  in- 
flicted severe  punishments  on  such  as  interfered  with 


*  The  conduits  iisetl,  iu  foiiner  times, 
to  l)c  yearly  visited  with  considerable 
cercnionv.  For  instance,  we  find  that 
—"On  the  IHtli  of  September,  1562, 
tlie  Lord  Mayor  (Harper!  the  Alder- 
men, with  many  worshipful  |x;rsons, 
and  iliversof  the  Masters  an<l  Wardens 
of  tlie  twelve  comiKUiies,  rotle  to  the 
Conduit 's-1  lead  [now  the  sit^'  of  Con- 
duit Stnvt,  New  lV>nd  Street],  for  to 
sei'  them  after  the  old  custom.  And 
afore  dinner  they  hunte<l  tlie  hare  and 
killed  her,  and  thence  to  dinner  at  the 
bead  of  the  Conduit.     There  was  a 


^'ood  number  entertained  with  good 
cheere  by  the  Chamberlain,  and,  after 
dinner,  they  hunted  the  fox.  There 
was  a  ^reat  cry  for  a  mile,  and  at 
len;;th  the  hounds  killed  him  at  the 
end  of  St.  Gileses.  Great  hallooing  at 
his  death,  and  blowing  of  homos ;  and 
thence  the  Lonl  Mayor,  with  all  hifl 
company,  rode  throuj2jh  London  to  liis 
place  in  Ix)mbard  Street.'* — Stowe's 
*  Survey  of  Ijondon.'  It  would  ap- 
jiear  that  the  ladies  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  attt»nded  on  these  jovial 
(Kciusions,  riding  in  wagffons. 
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the  flow  of  water  through  them.  We  find  n  eiirious 
instance  of  ilm  in  the  City  liecoidH,  froin  which  it 
apiK'ars  that,  on  the  I2tli  November,  1478,  oue  Winijiiii 
Campioij,  re«iiieiit  in  FK^et  *StrtH?t,  had  ennniiif^ly  tuppefl 
thi!  conduit  where  it  passed  his  door,  and  euiiveyed 
the  water  intt>  a  will  in  liin  i»wn  hnviHe,  '*  tliereV^y  oeca- 
moning  a  leek  of  water  to  the  inhahitants/'  Campion 
%\:m  inimcdiiitely  had  up  l)efnre  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Ahleiiuen,  sind  afti^r  being  confined  Inr  a  time  in  the 
Coniptonr  in  Bread  Street,  the  fulluwing  further  pmiiHsh- 
ment  wan  inllieted  on  liinu  He  was  net  upon  a  horse  with 
n  venHel  hkc  initr)  a  eondnit  ])la(*pd  npon  his  hcnd,  wlii<4i 
Iw-^inf^  tilled  witli  water  riumin}^:  out  of  small  pjj>e.s  IVcan 
flic  maw  vetimd,  he  waa  tiiken  roimd  all  the  conduits  of 
theeity,  and  the  Lf»rd  Mayor*s  proelamation  of  liigoffeneo 
and  the  reji>^>n  fi>r  his  ptmislnnent  was  then  read.  When 
tlie  eoiahiit  had  run  it*<elf  t^mpty  over  (hi^  eulprit,  it  wan 
filled  agrain*  The  ])laee*i  at  whicli  tlie  proelajiiation  was 
n-ad  were  the  follinvinpr,-  at  lA'adenliall,  at  the  pillory 
in  Cf»rnhi!],  ?*f  tin*  g^rrjtt  eotiihiit  in  Chrpr,  nl  fhf^  litflt^ 
conchiit  in  the  same  street,  at  Ludgate  and  Fleet  Bridge, 
at  the  Standard  in  Fleet  Street,  at  Temple  Bar,  and  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Chnreh  in  Fleet  Street ;  from  whence  he 
was  finally  marched  back  to  the  Comptonr,  there  to 
abide  the  will  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.^ 

The  springs  from  wdiich  the  conduits  were  supplied 
in  coui-se  of  time  decayed ;  |)erhaps  they  gradually 
diminished  by  reason  of  the  sinking  of  wells  in  their 
neighl)ourhofHl  for  the  supply  of  the  increasing  sub- 
urban jKipulation.  Hence  a  deficiency  of  water  began 
to  1h:»  ex|XTienced  in  the  city,  which  in  certain  seasons 
almost  amounted  to  a  famine.  There  were  frequent 
contentions  at  the  conduits  for  ''first  turn,"  and  when 
water  was  scarce,  thes<.»  sometimes  grew  into  riots.  The 
water  ejirriers  came  prepared  for  a  fight,  an<l  at  length 

*  *  Corjioration  Ucconls/    Iiulcx  No.  I.,  f<».  IS4  )). 
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the  Ijord  Mayor  liad  to  interfere,  and  issued  his  pro- 
clamation forbidding  persons  from  resorting  to  the  con- 
duits armed  with  clubs  and  staves.  This,  however,  did 
not  remedy  the  deficiency.  It  is  true  the  Thames, — 
"  that  most  delicate  and  serviceable  river,"  as  Nichols 
terms  it/  was  always  available ;  but  an  increasing 
pioportion  of  the  inhabitants  lived  at  a  distance  from 
tlie  river.  Besides,  the  attempt  was  made  by  those 
who  occupied  the  lanes  leading  towards  the  Thames  to 
stoj)  the  thoroughfare,  and  allow  none  to  pass  without 
paying  a  toll.  A  lai'ge  number  of  persons  then  obtained 
a  living  as  water  carriers,^  selling  the  water  by  the  "  tan- 
kard "  of  about  three  gallons ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
formed  a  rather  unruly  portion  of  the  popidation. 

The  difficulty  of  su])plying  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  the  irdiabitants  by  means  of  wells,  conduits,  and 
water  carriers,  continued  to  increase,  imtil  the  year  1582, 
when  JY'ter  Moiice,  a  Dutchman,  undertook,  as  the  in- 
habitants could  not  go  to  the  Thames  for  their  water, 
to  carry  the  Thames  to  them.  With  this  object  he 
erected  an  ingenious  pumping  engine  in  the  first  arch  of 
London  Biidge,  worked  by  water  wheels  driven  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  which  then  rushed  with  great 
velocity  through  the  arches.  This  machine  forced  the 
water  through  leaden  pipes,  wdiich  were  laid  into  the 
houses  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  power  with  which  Morice's 
forcing  pimips  W(uked  was  such,  that  he  was  enabled 

1  *  Pro;rrcsHC'«  <A  .Jjiiucs  1.,'  vol.  ii.,      rcminc  feature  of  the  river  down  even 

to  the  time  of  James  II. 

2  The  water  carrier  was  oommoiily 
calUxl  a  "Cob,"  and  Ben  Jonson 
seems  to  liave  given  a  sort  of  celebrity 
to  the  character  by  his  delineation  of 
"  Cob"  ill  his  *  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour/ (lillbrd,  hi  a  note  on  the  play, 
]H)int(.><l  out  that  there  is  an  avenue 


()0t).  The  Corimration  n-conls  con- 
tain niuniTous  rcforoncos  to  the  pre- 
srTvation  of  tho  ])urity  of  the  water  hi 
the  river.  'J'hc  Tliiinics  also  liirniHlied 
a  hiT'jiv  |K)rtion  of  the  knA  of  tlie  city, 
th(Mi  akmndinji  in  Siihnon  and  other 
fish.  'J'ho  Lon<lon  fisluTnicn  consti- 
tutc«l  a  hr^^v  cliiss,  and  we    find  nu- 

meious  prcK-'hunations  made  relative  ,  still  called  "  C-ob's  Court,"  in  Broad- 
to  the  nettin«^'  of  the  "  siilmon  and  i  way,  Black  friars  ;  not  improbably  (he 
jtoriKjises  " — wide;  nets  ainl  wall  nets  adds)  from  its  having  formerly  been 
iM'in^  esin-cially  ]aohil)itotl.  Fleets  <»f  |  inhabitetl  princii>ally  by  the  class  of 
swans  (»n  the  Thames  were  a  i>ictn-  '   water  Ciirriers. 
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to  throw  the  water  over  St.  Magnus's  steeple,  greatly 
to  the  wonderment  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who 
aasembled  to  witness  the  experiment.  The  machinery 
succeeded  so  well  that  a  few  years  later  we .  find  the 
corporation  empowering  the  same  engineer  to  use  the 
second  arch  of  London  Bridge  for  a  similar  purpose.^ 

But  even  this  augmented  machinery  for  pmnping 
was  found  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  London.  The 
town  was  extending  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  the 
gi'owing  density  of  the  population  along  the  river  banks 
was  every  year  adding  to  the  impurity  of  the  water, 
and  rendering  it  less  and  less  fit  for  domestic  pur- 
])(>fles.  Hence  the  demand  for  a  more  copious  and  ready 
supply  of  pure  water  continued  steadily  to  increase. 
Where  was  the  new  supply  to  be  obtained,  and  how 
was  it  to  be  rendered  the  most  readily  available  for 
the  uses  of  the  citizens?  Water  is  by  no  means  a 
scarce  element  in  England ;  and  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  finding  a  sufficiency  of  springs  and  rivers  of 
pure  water  at  no  great  distance  from  tlic  metropolis. 
Thus,  various  springs  were  known  to  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Hertfordshire  nm\  Middlesex;  and  many  inde- 
finite phins  were  proposed  for  conveying  their  waters  to 
Laidtui.  To  enable  some  plan  or  other  to  be  carried 
out,  the  corp>ration  obtained  an  Act  towards  the  end  of 
(^n<»en  Elizal>eth's  reign,^  eni])owering  them  to  cut  a 
riv<T  to  the  city  from  any  ])art  of  Middlesex  or  Hert- 
f«  >rdsliir<* ;  and  ttm  years  were  specified  as  the  time  allowed 
f<  >r  csirrving  out  the  necessary  works.  But,  though  many 
plans  were  suggested  and  discussed,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  cut  the  projK)sed  river.  The  enterprise  seemed  too 
large  for  any  private  individual  to  undertake ;  and 
though  the  (*(»rporation  were  willing  to  sanction  it,  they 


•Tin-    riv<T    |.iuiii»iiii-l«'si.H<-s    c<»ii-  .'W,<MM)/.^  aii<n»y  liim  thov  were  nftrr- 

tuiiwil   ill   till-  fjiinily  **(   the  M<»ri<«*s  wanls  transliTrcd  to  tlic   New   Hivrr 

III. til  17«>1,  when  tlu«  then  o\vn<T  Hi»Id  Coninsiny  at  a  still  hi^licr  i»riw. 
ill*    ri-hth     to     Iliclmnl    Smnix     lor  ^  Act  13  Kliz.  c.  18. 
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were  not  disposed  to  find  any  part  of  the  requisite 
means  for  carrying  it  out.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  necessity  for  a  large  supply  of  water,  which  hecame 
more  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population, 
the  powers  of  the  Act  were  allowed  to  expire  without 
anything  having  heen  done  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

In  order,  however,  to  keep  alive  the  parliamentary 
powers,  another  Act  was  ohtained  in  the  third  year  of 
James  I.'s  reign  (1G05),^  to  enable  a  stream  of  pure 
water  to  be  brought  from  the  springs  of  Chad  well 
and  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  were  enlarged  and  amended  in  the  following 
session.^  From  an  entry  in  the  journals  of  the  corpo- 
ration, dated  the  14th  October,  IGOG,  it  appears  that 
one  William  Inglebcrt  petitioned  the  court  for  liberty  to 
bring  the  water  from  the  above  springs  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  city  "  in  a  trench  or  trenches  of  brick."  The 
petition  was  "  rcfeiTed,"  but  nothing  further  came  of 
it;  and  the  inhabitants  of  London  continued  for  some 
time  longer  to  suffer  from  the  famine  of  water — the 
citizens  jiatiently  waiting  for  the  corporation  to  move, 
and  the  corporation  as  patiently  waiting  for  the  citizens. 

The  siime  difKculty  of  water-supply  had  been  expe- 
rienced in  other  towns,  but  more  especially  at  Plymouth, 
where  the  defi.'ct  had  been  supplied  by  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
admirals — no  other  than  the  great  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
It  appears  from  the  ancient  records  that  wator  was 
exceedingly  scarce  in  Plymouth,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
to  send  their  clothes  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town  to 
be  washed,  and  that  the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes 
was  mostly  fetched  from  Plympton,  about  five  miles 
distant.  Sir  Fiancis  Drake,  who  was  born  within  ten 
miles  of  Plymouth,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  aftei*  having  realized  a  considerable  fortune 

■  3  .lac.  c.  IS.  I  24  Jac.  c.  12. 
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Uy  liiti  utlvi*tihirt*f«  tjti  (lie  SpaTiisli  Mnin,  obst^rviiig  tlie 
great  iiit'onvijiicne**^  8ufTeri.Hl  by  the  i>o|mlat ion  from  t\m 
want  of  water,  a^  well  fw  tlio  (lifficulty  of  fiiniiHliiii^ 
tlif  iili!ji«  fnTjiietititi}^  the  port  with  that  iiiflispeiis-nhk^ 
neeeswary,  eoncflvotl  thii  pnijuct  of  BUp]>lyiiJj^  the  ck^fi- 
ciency  hy  leaf  ling  a  store  of  water  to  tlio  town  finjm 
one  of  llie  miineroiiH  h\  in n^s  on  Dai  tnioor.  A  ecordinglyj 
in  I'lHi,  when  lie  n^p resented  Bossiney  (Tiiitu^el)  In 
rornwiill,  he  nhtninerJ  an  Act  enal>h'n^  liiin  tn  ronvey 
a  fitream  froui  the  river  Mew  or  Meavy ;  and  ir*  Hia 
preamble  to  the  Act  it  was  expressed  that  its  dhjcet 
wail  not  only  to  ensure  a  enntiiuial  supply  (if  water 
to  the  inlialtitantN,  lait  to  obviate  the  iMetJaveuiouee 
htthertif  nufttaincd  by  Ht^aiiirti  in  watennf^  their  ve&,Si.^ls, 
It  wonld  ajipear,  froui  do(nnnt>id*;  still  rxtaiit,  that  thi? 
town  of  I*lyninutli  cnntril^nteil  200/,  ti»wsmls  the  ex[>ense8 
of  the  work**.  Sir  Franeis*  \mn}^  at  the  remainder  of  tht^ 
eoet;  and  on  the  etiuipletion  of  the  undertaking  the 
cttrfMinition  ap-eed  to  ^-rant  hiin  a  Icas*^  of  l]\v  a<]nediiet 
for  a  term  of  tw^enty  ye.irs,  ar  a  nominal  rental.  Urake 
lost  no  time  inearryinj^  out  tlie  work,  which  was  finished 
in  four  years  after  the  passinj^  of  tlie  Act ;  and  its  com- 
pletion in  lofll,  on  the  occasion  of  the  welcoming  of  the 
stream  into  the  tow^n,  w^as  attended  with  great  public 
rejoicings/ 

The  "  Leet,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  work  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude, though  of  much  utility.  It  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  an  open  trench  cut  along  the  sides  of  the 
moor,  in  which  the  water  flowed  by  a  gentle  inclination 
into  the  town  and  through  the  streets  of  Plymouth. 
The  distance  between  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  at  Sheep's 


'  TIjc  tniditioii  8un-ivc*H  to  this  <lay  j  came  to  a  spring  siifTicicntly  copious 

tliat   Sir    FranciH  Drake  d'ul  not   cut  lor  liis  <U'si«:ii,  on  which,  pronouncinj; 

tlu'  I>-<t   by  the  \Ht\svT  of  ni<»noy  nn<l  Hunii;  niuuMCJil  wonls,  he  whtrli'tl  round, 

oi:iine<'rin;i   skill,  hut    hy  tlu'    iH»\ver  i  jiinl,  startin;^  oflTat  a  piTtop,  the  Htnani 

mI    niAj^ic.       It   in   saiil  of  him    that,  I  loniie<l  its  own  channel,  an«l  fnllnwe*! 

c-ilkii;:   lor  his  horso,  he  nio\n)te<i  it  !  his  h(»n*e's  heels  into  the  town. 
ar»<l    ro<le    about   Dartm<Mjr   until    lie  ' 
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Tor  and  Plymouth,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  only  seven  miles ; 
but  the  length  of  the  Leet — so  circuitous  are  its  wind- 
ings— is  nearly  twenty-four  miles.  After  its  completion 
Drake  presented  the  Leet  to  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth 
"  as  a  free  gift  for  ever,"  and  it  has  since  remained  vested 
in  the  corporation, — ^who  might,  however,  bestow  more 
care  than  they  do  on  its  preservation  against  impurity. 
Two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Leet,  the  burgesses, 
probably  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  elected  Drake 
their  representative  in  parliament.  The  water  proved 
of  immense  public  convenience,  and  Plymouth,  instead 
of  l)eing  one  of  the  worst  supplied,  was  rendered  one  of 
the  best  watered  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Until  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  the  water  flowed  from  various 
public  conduits,  and  it  ran  freely  on  either  side  of  the 
streets — as  is  still  observed  at  Salisbury  and  other  south- 
ern towns — that  all  classes  of  the  people  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  full  and  permanent  supply  throughout  the 
year.^  One  of  the  original  conduits  still  remains  at  the 
head  of  Old  Town-street,  bearing  the  inscrii)tion,  "  Sir 
Francis  Drake  first  brought  this  water  into  Plymouth, 
1591." 

The  example  of  Pl\nnouth  may  possibly  have  had  an 


1  Wostcoto,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Diiikt',  thus  alhules  to  his  un- 
(k'rtakui^ : — '*Tho  streets  [ot'  ply. 
luontli]  are  fairly  paveii  and  k(;})t 
clean  an<l  sweet,  much  refreshed  by 
the   fresh  stream  rimning  throuj^h  it 

•nteously,  to  their  <:reat  ease,  ])U\i- 


wastc  lx)p;8,  but  with  greatest  lalx>ar 
and  cost  throujijh  a  mighty  rock  gene- 
rally sui>iK)tJtHl  imix»sible  to  lie  pieroed, 
at  least  thirty.  But  iii  this  hia  un- 
daunted spirit  and  bounty  (like  an- 
other Hannibal  making  way  throiigli 
tlie  im])assablc  Aliw)  had   soon   the 


sure,  and  j»rotit;  which  was  brou}j;ht  j  victory,  and  iinished  it  to  the  great 
into  the  town  by  the  skill  and  indus-  I  and  continual  commtxlity  of  the  town, 
triouslalMiursof  theever  to  be  remcm-      and  his  own  commemlation.** — ^West- 


Wtlh\  with  (hi(^  resiK'Ct  and  honour- 
able regard.  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Kjii;iht ;  who,  when  it  was  a  dry 
town,  fetcliinu  their  water  and  dryin«^ 
their  clothes  some  miles  thence,  l)y  a 
comjM»siti(»n  nij^le  with  the  magistnicy 
bn»u;zht  in  this  fair  stream  of  fresli 


cote*s  'Devonshire  in  1630.*  4 to. 
Exeter,  1845,  p.  378.  For  the  site 
of  the  "mighty  rock,  generally  8U|»- 
pjjsed,"  A'c,  see  the  Ordnance  map  of 
Devon,  a  little  to  the  north  of  rly- 
month,  where  the  wonl  "  Tunnel "  is 
found  marked  on  the  course  of  the  old 


water.  'i'h<»  enui*s<'  theretjf  fn»m  the  ,  I)ar(m(K)r  granite  tramway,  |iarallel 
head  is  seven  miles,  but  by  in<h'nting  |  with  which,  in  that  kxaility,  the  Itoet 
and  circlin;^  tlinmgli  liills,  dah's,  and      runs. 
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iiiHutiKv  ti]KJii  the  Corporatifni  of  London  ia  obtiiining 
the  ri*<iuiHitc  jK>\%'i!rH  from  Parlitimeiit  to  enable  tliera 
to  briog  i\w  nprings  of  Clnidvvell  and  Auiweli  to  the 
tltifsty  iHjjiulatinii  ui'  tlie  metropoli?* ;  but  unhappily 
they  had  an  yet  no  Diiike  to  nupply  the  requisite  capital 
and  energy-  In  Maicli,  1008^  one  Captain  Edmond 
Coftlmnft  petitioned  the  (\mrt  of  Aldermen  for  [jer- 
iiiinmon  to  enter  npon  tlie  work;^  Imt  it  tnrned  out  that 
the  prubalile  vimi  wuh  far  bt^yond  the  petitioner  i^  meanB, 
withont  the  peenniary  help  of  the  corporation^  and  that 
WiiiK  witldield,  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  After 
fliif*,  one  Edward  Wright  m  said  to  liuve  actually  l»ef,nin 
the  workw;'  l*ut  they  were  suddenly  KiiKpendedj  and  tla* 
mtim*tiB  of  London  were  as  tar  from  their  Htipply  of 
pure  water  as  ever*  At  this  junctme,  when  all  lielj> 
i^xjued  to  fail,  and  wlien  nurn  were  aBkini^  eatrli  either 
"  who  18  to  do  this  great  w<jrk,  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?** 
dtizirn  Hiij^h  Myddeltnn,  iui]>atient  of  further  delay, 
rtune  fnrwanl  and  bnhilv  siiid,  *'  If  nnoncM'lsp  will  under- 
take  this  work,  I  will  do  so,  and  execute  it  at  my  own 
cost."  Yet  Hugh  Myddelton  w-as  no  engineer,  not  even 
an  architect  or  a  builder,  but  only  a  goldsmith ;  pos- 
si'ssing,  however,  an  amount  of  energy  of  character  and 
enterprising  public  spiritedness,  in  which  the  Londoners 
of  those  days  seem  to  have  been  generally  wanting. 


1 


*  *  Hcoonis  of  Uie  City  of  London/  \  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Navi- 

r»th  James*  I.  t^atioii,    entitlwl    *  Certain    Errors   in 

'Art.  M'aiial/  in  Addenda  to  Hut-  !  Navij^ation    Detecteil   and   Corrected,' 

tiHi'i*  *  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  '  orijiiiiiilly  publisliai  in  1599,  and  re- 

Ihciionary.*      Mr.    Wright   was    the  printed,  with  additions,  in  1G57. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Hugh  Myddelton,  Goldsmith  and  Merchant  Adventitreil 

TiiK  Myddeltons  arc  an  ancient  family  in  North  Wales, 
and  have  at  various  times  held  large  jiossessions  in  the 

vale  of  Clwyd  and  the  . 
JjJ-^  neighbourhood.  They 
trace  their  origin  to  a 
noted  chieftain  of  the 
twelfth  century,  one 
Blaidd,  lord  of  PenllyTi, 
from  whom  also  descend- 
ed the  Mostyn  family,  the 
Yaughans  of  Nannau,  and 
the  Salusburies  of  Llaii- 
rwst.  One  of  Blaidd's 
descendants  marrieil  Ce- 
cilia, the  daughter  an«l 
heiress  of  Sir  Alexander 
Myddelton  of  Myddelton,  Shrojjshire,  whose  name  he 
assumed,  and  various  branches  of  Myddeltons  sprang 
from  iho  uni(m.  Those  of  (xwaenynog,  near  Denbigh, 
are  the  elder  branch,  and  the  estiite  is  still  held  by  their 
lineal  descendant.  Ystrad  was  another  patrimony  of 
the  Myddeltons  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  and  there  are 
monuments  of  the  linnily  still  to  be  seen  in  Llanrhaiadr 
church.  Nearer  Denbigh  is  a  third  estate  which  be- 
longed to  the  Myddeltons,  called  Galch-hill :  it  is  situated 
between  Uwaonyno^-  and  the  town  of  Denbigh,  within 
sight  of  the  old  caslle,  which  conmiands  a  view  of 
one  of  the  richest  nnd  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the 
kingdom.     Thrcv  brothers  held   the  several  estiitos  of 
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the  ^^ixtwiitli  ceiitun'— Uol>crt,  >tn\m,  mul  Uiclianl;' 
lliB  hmi  \miig  the  father  of  8ir  Iluf^h  Myddultofij  the 
«iihjeet  of  i»nr  pivm'tit  meintnr. 


^ 


:.1YDDEI  ruN-3   liuUse   Ar  iJAIi.'U  liILL,    UENUJOU^ 
[By  E    M.  WimptnB.  after  an  ongiual  Sketch] 

Richard  Mydclelton,  of  Galch-hill,  was  governor  of 
Deiihij^h  Cawtle  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Eh*zalx*th.  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  eminent  for 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  l>een 


*  William8*t»  *  Ancient  and  Mixieni 
IV-iibiijh.*  Fmm  this  l)ook  we  take 
tin*  following  inciilent  R'latin^  to  the 
M yddeltcin  family  in  early  times : — 
•*  lHivi«l  Mydilelton,  Kewiver  of  Den- 
\niih  in  the  19th  Edward  IV.,  and 
Vakt:tii!*  Coroua3  in  the  2nd  Hichard 
III.,     [Miiil     hiji    addresses    to    Elyn, 

•  laujihter  of  Sir  .Jt»hn  l>>nne,  of  Ut- 
kintim,  in  ( 'liewhins  and  gained  the 
l.iii  v'h  aflivti«KjK.  But  the  |»irent8  pre- 
t»  rr»il   thrir   n*lativ«%  Hichard  l>>nni', 

•  •I  Tprtoh.  The  niarria'^e  was  acVord- 
\ui\\  <.  l.-hr.iti-l  ;  hut  i)avitl  Mytldrl- 
f"ii  v*.!!*!!*-*!  the  hridrp^P n »ni  h-.tdin;: 
li;*  hri'U-  out  •»(  church,  kille«l  him  on 


'  the  s))ot,  carried  away  his  widow,  and 
I  married  her  forthwith.  So  tliat  she 
'  was  maid,  widow,  and  a  wife  twice  in 
one  day.  From  Kojjer,  the  eldest  son 
I  of  this  match,  the  Myddeltons  of  the 
I   above  branch  are  descended." 

'  The    old-fashioned    whitewashed 
hoiwe,   the   liack   of  which   is   rei)re- 
!   si»nted  hi  the  al)ove  en^ravinfj,  is  said 
I   to  have  been  the  house  in  which  llu^h 
I   Mydtk'lton   wjus  Ijorn.     It   hiis,   huw- 
evcT,  undtp^one  nuniciiMis  alter.it ions 
since  his  tini<\  thou«^h  s«»nie  |K»rti«»ns 
of  it,  oil  the  lower  st(»ry,  are  very  an- 
cient. 
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the  first  member  wlio  sat  in  Parliament  for  Denbigh.' 
His  wife  was  one  Jane  Dryhurst,  the  daughter  of  an 
alderman  of  Denbigh,  by  whom  he  had  a  very  nume- 
rous family.    He  was  buried,  with  his  wife,  in  the  parish 


»)■■  I  :;y.  :jym'KiT'.n  i,k\ss  in  WHriciiuRcH  r-)Rcii. 


(rliuich  of  Denbigh,  called  Whitchurch  or  St.  Marcellus, 
where  a  small  monumental  l)rass  placed  within  the 
porch,  rejuesents  Richai'd  Myddelton  and  Jane  his  wife, 
with  their  sixteen  chil<lren,  all  kneeling.  Behind  him 
are  nine  sons,  and  behind  her  seven  daughters.  He  died 
in  1575  ;  she  in  15G5.  The  tablet  rehearses  his  virtue* 
in  the  quaint  lines  inscribed  imderaeath.^ 


33nl  Henry  VUI.  But  it  is  al«o  |m>- 
biiblo  that  ho  represented  the  town  iu 
the  prc'ccding  rarliamont,  which  sat 
only  forty  ilays. — Williams's  *  Keoonls 
of  I>i*nbi)];h.* 


*  Tho  [»rivil<."^('  was  lirst  gmntwl 
iilK.nt  the  year  1530,  in  the  27th 
Henry  Yin.  The  tirst  name  in  the 
list  of  rejirescntatives  of  the  lx)n.>n«jjh 
whicrh  hiis  In-en  preserved,  is  tliat 
of  Kichard  Mythh'lton,  1542,  in   the 

2  In  vnyn  we  bi"apg  !Ui«l  Iwiust  of  hlood,  iu  vayuc  of  sinne  we  vaunte, 
Sytli  ili'sh  and  IiIihhI  must  hxlv^i*  at  last  when»  nature  did  ub  gratiiite. 
S»  wht'n*  he  lyi'tli  tlut  lyvjil  of  late  with  love  and  favour  muchc. 
To  lyiide  his  t'rii'n«l,  to  tin-!  his  fix's,  his  eountry  skautc  hiul  sudie. 
Whcis*!  lyilditl  well  n-poite  his  desitli,  wIion.'  <U«th  liys  lyif  duth  trye. 
And  ]H»ynt<j.'i  with  fyu^rr  wiiat  he  wa^  tliat  here  in  e.laye  dotli  lye. 
His  veitiK-s  stuil  enroll  his  a<t4'.s  his  toniUrMudI  tell  his  name. 
His  sonnes  ami  «lau>;hters  \v.t\  U>hind«'  sludl  ]>hu*.'  ou  isirth  hiK  fame. 
h«H»k  under  livte  and  y«iu  shall  lindr,  u]H»n  the  stoiu'  yow  (ttande. 
The  nut?  he  rann»s  th«'  lylllie  lol,  vAth  with  an  upright  hnndc. 


VuAr.  II.  MKIK  HAXT  AUVENTURKR,  i»7 

The  cpita|>h  vviui  mure  truthiul  than  epitaplis  usually 
are ;  and  as  respects  the  fame  of  Rieliard  Myddel  ton's 
oBi4priiig,  it  ini^^ht  oven  be  re^»irded  rb  prophetic.  The 
thii"d  mn^  William,  was  ouo  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  famous 
si'a  niptaini4.  lie  wm  eiiuatted  at  Uxlord,  but,  iiitlamed 
witli  a  lov©  of  adventure,  lie  early  went  to  sea,  and 
€!ventimlly  rose  to  diHtinttiuiK  In  1591  we  find  him 
with  tliu  Hinall  English  fleet  mni  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
gnlleoiig  olT  the  Azores,  Philip  IL,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  design,  had  e«|nip|>ed  and  sent  to  sea 
ti  much  riH>re  powerful  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
effectiial ly  frunti at ing  it.  Captain  Myddelton  first  Bjghted 
tbe  eneniy^  and  kept  company  witli  them  for  three 
day^  mi  til  ho  had  obtained  full  intelligence  of  their 
iftnngth,  when  lie  rejoined  tlie  fleet  under  Admiral 
Howard.  The  vigilance  of  Myddchnn  on  the  occasion 
18  fisiid  to  liave  Saved  tlie  English  squadron,  though  Sir 
Hit-hard  Grevill(\the  Viee^Ailmiral,  got  entangled  mth 
fbr-  *  u.-t|i\\  T^T"I  bis  slpip  (i]\f>  oi,|\  Mfn'  t:ibf'»i^  wns  nq>- 
tured  by  the  Spaniards,  after  resisting  their  whole  force 
for  twelve  hours,  and  repulsing  their  boarders  fifteen 
times.*  While  engaged  on  his  various  cruises,  Myd- 
delton occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  translating  the  Book 
of  Psalms  into  Welsh.  He  finished  the  work  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  was  published  in  1603,  shortly  after 
his  death.^  He  was  also  the  author  of  '  Barddoniaeth, 
or  the  Art  of  Welsh  Poetry,'  a  work  for  some  time  held 
in  considerable  estimation.  The  fourth  son  of  Richard 
Myddelton  was  Thomas,  an  eminent  citizen  and  grocer 
i  >f  London.     He  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1603,  when 


'  (iri'ville  died,  aiid  his  ship  went  I  lini^ly  de|>arting  from  this  body,  kav- 

down   two  days  alter  the  fi^ht.     His  iii'^  iK'hiiid  the  lastiiij^  lame  of  having 

dt'ath  wa.H  as  nuble  as  his  lite  Imd  been.  l)ehaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in 

Shortly   liffore   his   dt-ath   he  said:—  his  duty  lx>und  to  do." 

•*  H»rr  I,  Uidianl  (ireville,  die,  witli  a  |  -  William    MyddeIton*s    version   of 

joylul  .iinl  «]uift  mind;  for  tliiit  1  have  the  rsalms  was  rrprintetl  at  Llanfair, 

<  imImI  my  lite  as  a  true  soldier  ou^ht  Caereinion,  in  1S*J7,  witli  a  preface  hy 

'■•  •!<•,  ti;:htiri;:  lor  his  cxjunlry,  (^ueen,  that  (»minent  Welsh  si^-lmlar  and  i<»et, 

mIi-ioii,   and    lnHiour;    my  siml  wil-  Walter  Davies. 

VOL.   I.  H 
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he  was  knighted ;  and  he  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  in 
1G13.  He  was  tlie  founder  of  the  Chirk  Castle  femily, 
now  represented  by  Mr.  Myddelton  Biddulph/  Charles, 
the  fifth  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  governor  of  Den- 
bigh Castle,  and  when  he  died  bequeathed  numerous 
legacies  for  charitable  uses  connected  with  his  native 
town.  The  sixth  son  was  Hugh  Myddelton,  the  illus- 
trious goldsmitli  and  engineer.  Robert,  the  seventh, 
by  trade  a  skinner,  was,  like  two  of  his  brothers,  a 
London  citizen,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  parliament. 
Foulk,  the  eighth  son,  served  as  high  sheriflf  of  the 
county  of  Denbigh.  This  was  certainly  a  large  measure 
of  worldly  prosperity  and  fame  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one 
man's  offspring. 

The  precise  date  of  Hugh  Myddelton's  birth  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  probably  about  the  year  1555.^  We 
have  no  record  of  his  earlv  life,  and  have  no  desire  to 
invent  anything  to  su])ply  the  defect.  All  that  we  know 
is,  that  he  was  bred  to  business  in  London,  under  the 
eye  of  his  elder  brother  Thomas,  the  grocer  and  merchant 


*  Sir  Thoimis  realised  considerable 
wealth  l)y  trade,  and  occasionally 
heliKN-l  Kin;i;  James  with  loans  of 
money  durin<;  that  monarch's  jxicn- 
niary  ditticulties.     Thus  we  find  his 


Myddelton  of  whom  it  is  relatixl  that, 
having  marrial  a  youug  wife  in  his 
old  age,  the  famous  song,  "  Room  ibr 
cuckohls,  here  comes  my  Lord  Mayor," 
was  com})oscd  iu  his  honour  on  the 


name  a]»pearing  in  the  *  Pell  Records'  i  occasion. 
(24  Jmu%  1009)  as  the  recipient  of  *  His  mother  died  in  1565,  after 
3000/.,  together  with  290Z.  158.,  being  i  having  given  bulh,  as  we  liavo  seen, 
the  intert»st  thereon,  which  ho  had  ad-  I  to  sixteen  children ;  Hugh  being  Uie 
vaneed  lus  a  loan  to  King  James  for  sixth  of  nine  sons.  He  was  thus,  pro- 
one  year.  The  interest  was  at  the  |  bably,  at  least  ten  years  old  at  his 
then  current  rat<»  of  between  nme  and  mother's  death.  This  surmise  as  to 
ten  iKT  cent.  Sir  Thomas  contributed  the  probable  iwriod  of  his  birth  is  oon- 
500/.  towards  the  Yxw,  Schools  of  the  '  firmed  by  a  passage  wliich  occurs  in  a 
(Jrocers*  Comi)any,  of  which  he  was  a  i  letter  written  by  Myddelton  to  his 
memlxT ;  and  he  also  left  7/.  a  year  to  |  cousin,  Sir  John  Wynne,  in  1625,  iu 
the  iK)or  of  tlie  same  ComiKiny,  as  i  which  he  declined  entering  upon  any 
well  as  the  rent  of  two  tenements  in  I  new  undertakings  because  of  the  in- 
Jkynard's  Castle,  which  they  enjoy  to  i  fimiities  of  age.  His  words  were,  "I 
this  day.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  am  grovsTic  into  years."  At  tliat  time 
Welsh  countrymen,  for  he  provided  |  he  would  probably  be  about  seventy, 
the  Welsli  "  nation  "  with  a  new  e<li-  though  we  find  him  alive  in  1631, 
tion  ol  the  S<,Tiptures  at  his  own  ex-  '  six  years  later, 
pi'nse.     lie  is  the  same  Sir  Thomas 


*.  IL  MEIICEA NT  A D V KNTUB Elt  m 

mlvt'Uluren  In  thorn  days  couiitry  gtriitlenien  of  mode- 
mte  income  were  aeeuBtoined  in  hind  their  sons  apjvreii- 
titx»»  id  iiK*rf*hmit^,  e«peeially  where  tlie  Tumilier  of 
yotiii^er  fc^iim  wim  lar^-,  ji«  if  rerlainly  was  in  tlio  ease 
iif  Riehaiil  Mydikdtoii  of  (ialdi-hill.  There  existed  at 
that  time  in  the  rnetrfipolis  nuiiieroiis  exehi^ive  cuni- 
[tstnif'f^  f*r  gniMs,  tin*  admisj^ioii  into  which  wan  npuded 
UH  u  m(v  ViKul  to  ItirtinR*,  The  merchaiit^  were  then 
few  in  iiumljer,  and  they  couHtitnted  almost  an  arLs^ 
tocracy  in  themselves;  indeed,  tUey  wei*e  not  tuifre- 
ijueutly  eluvated  in  the  petni<rp  I>eratise  of  their  wealth 
na  well  as*  public  &er\  iet*.H,  and  nut  a  few  of  our  present 
noble  familiesi  can  trace  their  pedigtree  back  to  some 
wealthy  gkinner,  mercer,  or  tailor,  of  the  reigns  of 
Jamen  or  ElizaU^th, 

Itiigb  Slyddelton  was  entered  an  apprentice  of  the 
g-iiihl  of  the  GoldsmiithH'  Company,  Having  tlum  m^t 
*hi«  mm  in  the  way  of  wellHloiug^  Richard  Myddelton 
left  him  to  carve  out  hi^  own  career,  and  rely  upon  hiw 
iiwn  euaf^  and  ability.  He  bad  done  the  jsanie  witli 
Thomas,  whom  he  had  helped  until  he  could  stand  by 
himscOf;  and  William,  whom  he  had  educated  at  Oxford 
JUS  thoroughly  sis  his  means  would  afford.  These  sons 
having  Ix^en  fairly  launched  upon  the  world,  he  be- 
<pieathed  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  other  sons 
and  daughters.* 

The  goldsmiths  of  that  day  were  not  merely  dealers  in 
plate,  but  in  money.  They  had  succeeded  to  much  of  the 
laisiness  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Jews  and  Venetian 
merchants  established  in  or  near  Lombard-street.  They 
usually  united  to  the  tirade  of  goldsmith  that  of  banker, 
money-changer,  and  money-lender,  dealing  generally  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  exchanging  plate  and  foreign 
<oin  for  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  English  manufacture, 
which  liad  become  much  depreciated  by  long  use  as  well 

>  •  lUconls  Mt  iK'iibi^li/  p.  2i)l''2. 
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as  by  frequent  debasement.*  It  was  to  the  goldsmiths 
that  persons  in  want  of  money  then  resorted,  as  they 
would  now  resort  to  money-lenders  and  bankers ;  and 
their  notes  or  warrants  of  deposit  circulated  as  money, 
and  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  bank-note  issue, 
similar  to  our  present  system  of  bullion  and  paper 
currency.  They  held  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
precious  metals  in  their  possession;  hence,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  one  of  the  earliest  bankers,  died,  it 
was  found  that  the  principal  part  of  his  wealth  was  com- 
prised in  gold  chains.^ 

The  place  in  which  Myddelton's  goldsmith's  shop  was 
situated  was  in  Bassishaw  (now  called  Basinghall)  Street, 
and  he  lived  in  the  overhanging  tenement  above  it,  as 
was  then  the  custom  of  city  merchants.  Few,  if  any, 
lived  away  from  their  places  of  business.  The  roads 
into  the  country,  close  at  hand,  were  impassable  in  bad 
weather,  and  dangerous  at  all  times.  Basing  Hall  was 
only  about  a  bow-shot  from  the  City  Wall,  beyond  whicli 
lay  Finsbury  Fields,  the  archery  ground  of  London,  which 
extended  from  the  open  country  to  the  very  wall  itself, 
where  stood  Moor  Gate.  The  London  of  that  day  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  what  is  now  called  The  City ; 
and  there  were  few  or  no  buildings  east  of  Aldgate, 
north  of  Cripplegate,  or  west  of  Smithfield.  At  the 
accession  of  James  I.  there  were  only  a  few  rows  of 
thatched  cottages  in  the  Strand,  along  which,  on  the 
river's  side,  the  boats  lay  upon  the  beach.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  groves  of  trees  in  Finsbury,  and  green 
])astures  in  Ilolborn ;  Clerkenwell  was  a  village ;  St 
Pancras  boasted  (jnly  of  a  little  church  standing  in 
meadows ;  and  St.  Martin's,  like  St.  Giles's,  was  literally 

*  Iloury  Vlll.  siifl'ered  his  coin  to  for    Euglish     coins.  —  MacphenonVi 

Ix'  s<>  lar  iIi'IkislhI  that  no  re;^ular  ex-  *  Annals  of  Commerce.'    4to.,  1S06. 

tlian;4t'8  coukl  \yQ  made ;  and  tliu  con-  ,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  357. 
fusion    made    way   for    the   London  ;       -  It  may  be  remembered  that  Rubens 

j^oldsniitlis  to  h-ave  ott*  their  proper  was  acciiHtome<i  to  Ik?  paid  for  his  thc- 

trade  of  ^oldsmithrie,  and  to  turn  ex-  |  tures  by  so  many  links  of  gold  chain. 
eljan;2;ei*s  of  plate  and  foreij^n  money  ' 
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*'  in  the  fiel*!^/'  All  tlte  coimtrv  to  the  weBt  t^tis  farm 
aud  pa^ure  land ;  and  wlkmIcocIch  and  paii:ridges  flew 
aver  the  sitfi  of  the  future  Itogent  Street,  May  Fair, 
aiid  Itulgravm, 

Tlie  iKipulatitia  nf  the  city  was  about  150,000,  living 
ill  some  17,000  houses,*  whicli  were  nearly  all  of  timl)er, 
with  picturefK}ue  gable-ends,  and  sign  boards  swinging 
aver  the  footways.  Tlie  upper  parts  of  the  houses  so 
overhung  the  foundations,  and  the  streets  were  so  nar- 
row, that  D'Avenant  Riidthe  opposite  neigh liours  might 
shake  liands  without  stirring  from  home.  The  waye 
were  then  quite  imi>assable  for  carriageH;  wliieh  bad  not 
yet  indeed  l>een  introduced  into  England ;  all  travelling 
lieing  on  foot  or  on  horse* hack,  Wlien  coaches  were  at 
length  introduced  and  lieeame  fashionable,  tii©  aris- 
tocracy left  the  city,  throngb  the  streets  of  wbicl*  their 
carriageH  could  not  paK%  and  migrated  westward  to 
Coveut  Garden  and  Westminster. 

Tliose  were  the  days  for  quiet  city  gossip  and  neigh- 
hijUiiy  cLat  ovm  matters  of  local  concern ;  for  London 
had  not  yet  grown  so  big  or  so  noisy  as  to  extinguish 
that  personal  interchange  of  views  on  public  affairs  which 
continues  to  characterize  most  provincial  towns.  Mer- 
chants sat  at  their  doorways  in  the  cool  of  the  summer 
evenings,  under  the  overhanging  gables,  and  talked  over 
the  affairs  of  trade ;  whilst  those  courtiers  who  still  had 
their  residences  within  the  walls,  hung  about  the  fashion- 
able shops  to  hear  the  city  gossip  and  talk  over  the  latest 
news.  Myddeltou's  shop  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
such  fashionable  places  of  resort,  and  the  pleasant  tra- 
dition was  long  handed  down  in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew, 
Friday-street,  that  Hugh  Myddelton  and  Walter  Raleigh 
used  to  sit  together  at  the  door  of  the  goldsmith's  shop, 
and  smoke  tlie  newly  introduced  weed,  tobacco,  greatly 
to  the  amazement  of  the  ])assers  by.^     It  is  not  impro- 

'  Stryix^'i*  F-4litiorj  of  StowiV  *Sur-   I       -  Malcolm's  *  Mjiniicrs  and  Customs 
v»v.'  I   of  liOiidon/ |>.  115. 
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bable  that  Captain  William  Myddelton,  who  lived  in 
London  *  after  his  return  from  the  Spanish  main  in  1591, 
formed  an  occasional  member  of  the  group ;  for  Pennant 
states  tliat  he  and  his  friend  Captain  Thomas  Price,  of 
Pl^gollen,  and  another,  Captain  Koet,  were  the  first 
who  smoked,  or  as  they  then  called  it,  "  drank  "  tobacco 
publicly  in  London,  and  that  the  Londoners  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  see  them.* 

Hugh  Myddelton  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  trade 
of  a  goldsmith,  but  from  an  early  period  his  enterprising 
spirit  led  him  to  embark  in  ventures  of  trade  by  sea ; 
and  hence,  when  we  find  his  name  first  mentioned  in 
the  year  1597,  in  the  records  of  his  native  town  of 
Denbigh,  of  which  he  was  an  alderman  and  "  capitall 
burgess,"  as  well  as  the  representative  in  Parliament,  lie 
is  described  as  "  Cittizen  and  Gouldsmythe  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England."^ 
The  trade  of  London  was  as  yet  very  small,  but  a 
beginning  had  been  made.  A  charter  was  granted 
by  Henry  VII.,  in  1505,  to  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  England,  conferring  on  them  special 
privileges.  Previous  to  that  time,  almost  the  whole 
trade  had  been  monopolized  by  the  Steelyard  Company 
of  Foreign  Merchants,  whose  exclusive  privileges  were 
forinally  withdrawn  in  1 552.  But  for  want  of  an  English 
mc^rcantile  navy,  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  carrying 
trade  of  the  country  continued  long  after  to  be  conducted 
by  foreign  ships. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Enghmd  luid,  however,  an  immediate  effect  in 
stinmlating  the  home  trade,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact^  that 
in  the  year  following  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany, th(i  English  Merchant  Adventurers  shipped  off 


•  He  resided  at  tlie  old  Kliztibothan  =  *  Tour  in  Wales,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  31. 

Iiousc  in  Hi^li;j;ate,  aftenvards  ckxh-  Kd.  1784. 

piwl  as  an  inn,  cidl<»<l   the   "  Kinj^r's  ^  Williams's  *  Ancient  and  Modern 

Head;*  Pcnbijrh/  p.  105. 
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for  Flaivlei-H  no  Ivsh  tb:i!i  4i*,000  pieccsof  elutlu'  riotli- 
makiiig  imiw  lK.M':iiiie  mw  nf  the  staple  intiniifaetinvH  af 
England,  Hiiil  iimttaii  of  allowing  the  foreipiers  to  ex- 
jKirt  the  raw  wtx>l,  work  it  np  abroad  hy  foreign  artij^nif^, 
luid  return  it  for  kjiIo  in  the  EngHsh  murketK,  the  F^ng^H^li 
iiiei(4]iuiU  theJUKelve^  ein|)loyed  the  English  artit^uiB, 
aided  by  the  nnmernuK  l^rotestant  refugees  whn  had 
fled  info  Englanrl  fntni  French  Flandens  and  the  Low 
r.^ntffrf*^-'.  u>  wi.r):  n|>  tli»^  raw  material,  wlien  tliey 
Ijecame  large  exporters  instead  of  iui|iorters  of  tJie 
manufactured  articles.  Into  this  trade  of  ckitli  manu- 
facture Hugh  Myddelton  entered  with  great  energy  \ 
and  he  prosecuted  it  with  so  much  siiccei^^  tliat  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Conimona  on 
the  proposed  cloth  patent,  he  stated  that  he  and  lii^ 
partner  then  maintained  several  hundred  tiitnilieH  \w 
that  trade.* 

Besides  engaging  in  this  new  bom  Ijrancrh  of  niann- 
facture,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Myddt  lton'*<  enterprising 
spirit, — encouraged  by  his  intimacy  with  Raleigh  and 
other  sea  captains,  including  his  own  brother  William, 
who  had  nmde  profitable  captures  on  the  Spanish  main, — 
le<l  him  to  embark  in  the  maritime  .adventures  which 
were  so  commcm  at  that  period,  though  they  would 
now  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  piracy.^  Drake 
ssicked  the  Spanish  towns,  burnt  their  ships,  and  carried 
ofT  their  gold,  while  England  was  yet  at  peace  with 
Sj)ain.  Drake's  vessels  were  the  property  of  private 
|)ersons,  who  sent  them  forth  upon  adventures  on  the  high 
si-as ;  and  the  results  were  so  astounding,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  example  should  be  followed,  more  especially 
after  Spain   had  declared  war  against  England.     The 


'  *  I'ictnrial    History   ol    Pliiglarnl/  lit^ht,  even  at  tliat  time;  for  Cam<len 

\"l.  ii.,  i».  784.  says,  "  Xutliin;^  trouble*!  Drake  more 

-  *  Hoiu*e    of    ( 'oiniiioiLs'  JouniaLs,'  than  that   some  ut   the  chief  men  at 

\"l.  I.,  |».  4DI.     (20tli  May,  1014.)  court  retu»*e<l  to  i\ccept  the  ^ohl  which 

'  Thi-  |.nic<'<tlin^'s  <if  Dmke  mvui  to  he  otTen'<l  them,  an  lH'in«?  j^ottrn  hy 

li;iv»-   U-^ii   nv'Jirihtl   hy  some  in  this  pirsiey." 
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records  of  the  corporation  of  London  contain  some  curious 
entries  relative  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  ships  which  were 
sent  to  sea  for  the  capture  of  galleons,  and  the  sub- 
sequent division  of  the  spoil.  On  such  occasions  the 
several  companies  of  the  city  combined  with  the  corpo- 
ration in  forming  a  common  purse,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  agreement  to  share  in  the  loss  or  gain  of 
their  adventures,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  severally 
subscribed  by  them.  In  1593  we  find  a  richly  laden 
carrack  captured  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  brought 
into  the  Thames  a  prize  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November, 
in  that  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  on  behalf  of 
such  of  the  city  companies  as  had  ventured  in  the  late 
fleet,  to  join  with  such  honourable  personages  as  the 
Queen  hath  appointed,  to  take  a  perfect  view  of  all  such 
goods,  prizes,  spices,  jewels,  pearls,  treasures,  &c.,  lately 
taken  in  the  carrack,  and  to  make  sale  and  division 
tliereof."  *  It  appears  that  12,000/.  (or  equivalent  to 
about  four  times  the  value  of  our  present  money)  was 
divided  amongst  the  companies  which  had  adventured ; 
and  8000/.  was  similarly  netted  by  them  on  another 
occasion.  But  the  poor  of  the  city  were  not  forgotten 
in  the  distribution  of  the  money ;  two  shillings  in  the 
poTuid  of  the  clear  gain  having  been  divided  among 
the  poor  people  living  within  the  freedom  visited  by 
the  plague.  ^ 


'  *  Corjjoratiuii  of  City  of  Loudon 
Km)rds,'  jor.  23,  fol.  15G. 

2  'I'he  plague  was  then  a  frequent 
visitor  in  tlio  city.     Numerous  pro- 


was  within.  Wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants belonging  to  that  house  must 
wear  white  rods  in  their  hands  for 
thirty-six  days  before  they  were  con- 


claniations  were  made  by  the   Lord  •  sidered  purged.     It  was  also  ordered 


Mayor  and  Cor|X)i-ation  on  the  sub- 
ject,— proclamations  ordering  wells  and 
{mmpK  to  be  drawn,  and  strei'ts  to  be 


subsequently,  that  on  the  street-door 
of  every  house  infected,  or  upon  a  post 
thereby,  the  inhabitant  must  exhibit 


cleane<l, — an<l   precepts  for  removing  imprinted  on  paper  a  token  of  St. 

hojis  out  of  London,  and  against  the  '  Anthony's  Cross,  otherwise  called  the 

selling  or  eating  of  pork.     Wherever  ;  sign  of  the  Taw  Tp»  ^^^^  *^^  persons 

the  plague  was  in  a  hoase,  the  inhabi-  might  have  knowledge  that  such  house 


tant  thereof  was   enjoined  to  set  up 

outside  a  \n)\o  of  the  length  of  seven 

feet,  with  a  bundle  of  straw  at  the      No.  1.  Years  1590  to  1694. 

top,  as  a  sign  that  the  dea<lly  visitant  ' 


was  infected.—*  Corjioration  of  City  of 
London   Records,'  jor.   12,  fol.  136. 
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At  a  cx>mpanitiveiy  lulvaiiced  age,  Mydileltdii  took  to 
liim^Dlf  a  wife:  and  the  rank  aiid  fortune  of  the  lady 
he  married  aflord  mmte  indication  of  tlte  position  lio  had 
then  attained.  She  wm  Miss  Elizak^th  Olmsteadj  the 
duu^btcr  and  «ole  ht*iress  of  John  Olnistead  of  Tnpcate- 
8toiio,  lissex,  witli  whom  the  thriving  goklBiiiitli  and 
mc^Fchaut  adventurer  received  a  conrnderahle  accession 
€»f  property.  That  he  Viud  h  c  nred  the  regard  of  hh 
ticMffh)MiurH,  and  did  not  disdain  to  serve  them  in  the 
h>ral  t>t1iw&5to  whirh  they  choBC  to  elect  him,  iftajijiarent 
froDi  the  oircuntstance  that  he  officiated  for  tliree  yeani 
mi  (4nirehw7irden  for  the  partgh  of  St,  Matthew,  to  wliieh 
fHmt  lie  wat*  appointed  in  the  year  1598,  But  he  Imd 
pnhlie  honourH  oftered  to  him  uf  a  more  diHtingiiished 
clmraeter.  He  eontinued  to  keep  up  a  friendly  eon- 
ijeetinn  w^ith  \m  native  town  of  Denlngh,  and  he  weeinw 
til  have  lieen  mainly  iiistrujueatal  in  i»htaining  for  the 
Imrotigh  its  charter  of  ineorporation  in  the  i^eign  of 
Elixal»eth.  In  return  for  thin  service  tlie  hurgeaseH  elected 
lii;..  :i.^-r  flr^t  uLLim;;:!,  and  in  that  capacity  he  i^igned 
the  first  by-laws  of  the  borough  in  1597.  On  the  back 
of  the  document  are  some  passages  in  his  hand-writing, 
commencing  w^ith  "  Tafod  aur  y^igenau  dedwydd  "  [A 
golden  tongue  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  blessed],  followed 
by  other  aphorisms,  and  concluding  with  some  expressions 
of  regret  at  parting  with  his  brethren,  the  burgesses 
of  Denbigh,  whom  he  had  specially  visited  on  the 
oc*ca*sion. 

On  his  next  visit  to  the  town  he  appears  to  have 
entered  u[)on  a  mining  enterprise,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  find  coal  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  1625  to  Sir  John  Wynne,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  adventure  : — "  It  may  please  you  to  imder- 
stand  that  my  first  inidertaking  of  jmblick  works  was 
amongst  my  own  people,  within  less  than  a  myle  of  the 
plaer   where   I   hadd   my  first  beinge   (24  or   25  years 


1 
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since),  in  seekinge  of  coals  for  tlie  town  of  Denbighe/** 
Myddelton  was  most  probably  deceived  by  the  slaty 
appearance  of  the  soil  into  the  belief  that  coal  was  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  spending  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  search,  he  finally  gave  it  up  as  a 
hopeless  undertaking. 


^  Tlie  common  story  told  of  Myd- 
delton's  HulwtHjnent  cxicution  of  the 
New  River,  is,  that  he  wjis  enablal  to 
carry  out  the  works  by  means  of  the 
larj^e  fortune  he  had  realised  hy  the 
workiijj;  of  a  "  silver-mine  in  Wales." 
This  hiis  l)ern  re|)eated  by  every 
writer  on   the  subject  of  Sir   Hugh 


Myddelton's  career  from  Stowe  do^'n- 
wards ;  but  jt  is  altogether  without 
foundation,  the  only  mining  adven- 
ture on  which  he  entered  previous  to 
tlie  New  Kiver  enterprise  being  that 
at  Denbigh,  which  proved  a  total 
failure. 


Wiil  i<.  iinii'.n.   iai  sr.   AlAl-X'KI.I.U.S,  IttNUIUU. 
[Py  K    jil.  Wimi^ris.  aftrr  an  ongir.jj  Skotch.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HuoH  Mtddklton,  M.P. — The  New  Eiver  Wobks  begun. 

In  1603  Hugh  Myddelton  was  returned  representative 
of  his  native  town  to  the  first  parliament  summoned  by 
James  I.  In  those  days  the  office  of  representative  was 
not  so  much  coveted  as  it  is  now,  and  boroughs  remote 
from  the  metropolis  were  occasionally  imder  the  necessity 
of  paj-ing  their  members  to  induce  them  to  serve.  Thus 
it  was  an  advantage  to  the  burgesses  of  Denbigh  that 
they  had  a  man  so  able  to  represent  them  as  Hugh  Myd- 
delton, resident  in  London,  and  who  was  moreover  an 
alderman  and  a  benefactor  of  the  town.  His  two 
brothers — Thomas  Myddelton,  citizen  and  grocer,  and 
Robert,  citizen  and  skinner,  of  London — were  m(^mbers 
of  the  same  parliament,  and  we  find  Hugli  and  Rol)ert 
frequently  associated  on  comniittees  of  inquiry  into 
matters  connected  with  tmde  and  finance.  Among  the 
first  committees  to  which  we  find  the  brothers  appointed 
was  one  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  for  explanation  of  the 
Statute  of  Sewers,  and  another  for  the  bringing  of  a 
fn;sh  stream  of  running  water  from  the  river  of  Lea,  or 
rxbridge,  to  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of  London.* 
Thus  tht»  providing  of  a  better  KU))ply  of  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  came  very  early  mider  his 
iH>ti<-<»,  and  <loubtless  had  some  iufiuence  in  directhig 
bis  future  acticjii  on  the  subject. 

At  tht'  sjime  time  the  business  in  Bassishaw-street  was 
not  nr<rli*<-ted,  for,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  King  James 
in    I^Midon,   wi*  find   Myd<lelton    supplying  jewelry  for 

'  M'<.iiiiiiniiH' .foimials,'  vnl.  i.  2*»-.     .'ilst  .luiiimry,  n»().'>. 
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Queen  Anne,  whose  rage  for  finery  of  that  sort  was 
excessive.  A  warrant,  in  the  State  Paper-office,  orders 
250/.  to  be  paid  to  Hugh  Myddelton,  goldsmith,  for  a 
jewel  given  by  James  I.  to  the  queen  ;^  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  this  connection  with  the  Court  introduced  him 
tlius  early  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  facilitated  his 
approach  to  liim  wlien  he  afterwards  had  occasion  to 
solicit  His  Majesty's  fussistance  in  bringing  the  New 
River  works  to  comi)letion. 

The  subject  of  water  supply  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  city  was  still  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
mentary committees,  of  wliich  Myddelton  was  invariably 
a  member ;  and  at  length  a  bill  passed  into  law,  and  the 
necessary  powers  were  conferred.  But  no  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  not  in  passing  the  Act,  but  in  finding  the  man  to 
execute  the  work.  A  proposal  made  by  one  Captain 
Colthurst  to  bring  a  rmming  stream  from  the  counties  of 
Hertford  and  Middlesex,  was  negatived  by  the  Common 
Council  in  1608.  Fever  and  plague  from  time  to  time 
decimated  the  population,  and  the  citizens  of  London 
seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  being  supplied  with  pure 
water. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Hugh  Myddelton  stepped 
forth  and  declared  that  if  no  one  else  would  undertake 
it,  he  would,  and  l)ring  the  water  from  Hertfordshire  into 
London.  "  The  matter,"  quaintly  observes  Stowe,  "  had 
been  well-mentioned  though  little  minded,  long  debated 
but  never  concluded,  till  courage  and  resolution  lovingly 
shook  hands  together,  as  it  appears,  in  the  soule  of  this 

^  "I\v  order,  2()th  of  Febnmry,  1G04.  j  fcrrod  from  the  circumstance  stated 

To  Illicit  Middletoii,  tJoMsniith,  tho  |  l>y  Dr.    Steven   in  his  'Memoir  of 

sum  of  200/.  for  a  ]»eiiclant  of  one  dia-  :  (icorge  Heriot,*  the  King's  goldsmith 

moiid   iH'stowed  iinoii  the   Queen  hy  (founder  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edin- 

His  Majesty.     Ry  writ  date<l  9th  day  burgh),   that    during    the  ten  years 

of   .January,    1G()4,   250/.'* — Extract  which  hnmediately  preceded  the  ac- 

Ironi  the  *  IMl   Hecords.'    [The  sum  cession  of  King  James  to  the  throne  d 

narni.-*!  wouM  W  etjuivalent  to  about  (ireat  Britain,   Heriot's  bills  for  the 

]<KM)/.   o\'  our  present  money.     The  Queen's  jewels  alone  could  not  amount 

QueenV  passion  for  jewels  may  W  in-  to  less  than  50,000?.  sterling.] 
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iiu  way  tjQ  Ix^  (luimted,  well*rauided  geiitlemati/'  Wlien 
all  others  held  back — lord  mayor,  cor  juration,  and 
eitbeus — Myddidton  UM^k  courage,  and  showed  what  one 
stTpng  pmctiail  man,  borne  forward  by  reeolute  will  and 
purpiMie,  can  do, 

**Tlie  tlitmitlewii  Wuli^hman,*'  sayy  Pennant,  in  his  ex- 
aiRahte  adminitiun  for  liiw  iliHtingiiishcd  kinKiimn  of  tlie 
Prujci|>ality,  ''wtept  foiih  and  sniote  the  nx*k,  and  the 
wati^n*  riowed  into  the  tliirsting  metrojJoliB,**  Fnller  is 
no  less  eulogistic  in  describing  the  achievement  of  thin 
genuine  English,  or  Welsh  worthy.  ''  If  thoH.%"  m.yf<  he, 
**  be  recounted  amongst  David's  Worth ien,  wlio,  breaking 
through  the  army  of  the  Philistines,  fetch t  water  froni 
the  well  of  Bethlehem  to  satisfie  the  longing  of  David 
(founded  more  in  fancy  than  nec«**4Hity),  lunv  meritoritmH 
a  work  did  this  worthy  man  perfV^nu,  whtP,  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  thousands  in  the  pjpnlons  city  of  London, 
fetcht  water  on  his  own  cost  more  than  24  niilesj  en- 
countering all  the  way  an  armyof  o|>|KmJtions,  grajipling 
with  Hills,  struggling  with  Rocks,  fighting  with  Forents, 
till,  in  defiance  of  difficulties,  he  had  brought  his  project 
to  |>erfection  ! "  * 

Myddelton's  success  in  life  seems  to  have  been  attri- 
butable not  less  to  his  ([uick  intelligence  than  to  his 
laborious  ap[)lication  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  failed  in  his  project  of  finding  coal  at 
I  >eidagh ;  but  the  practiciil  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
during  his  attempt,  of  the  arts  of  mining  and  excava- 
tion, lijid  disciplined  his  skill  and  given  him  fertility  of 
resources,  as  well  as  cultivated  in  him  that  power  of 
^rrappling  with  difficulties,  which  emlx)ldened  him  to 
undertake  this  great  work,  more  like  that  of  a  Roman 
i-in|H.*ror  than  of  a  private  London  citizen. 

The  corfMiration  were  only  too  glad  to  transfer  to  him 
\\ir  |M»wers  with  whieli  they  had  been  invested  by  the 
h^jfislature,  together  with   the   lalMMir,  the  anxiety,  the 

*  *  WurthifH  <>r  Kn;iUinl,*  vul.  ii.,  r»lH>. 
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expense,  and  the  risk  of  carrying  out  the  uiidertakiDj? 
which  tliey  regarded  as  so  gigantic.  On  the  28tli 
of  March,  1G09,  the  corporation  accordingly  formally 
agreed  to  his  proposal  to  bring  a  supply  of  water 
from  Aniwell  and  Chadwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Isling- 
ton, as  being  "  a  thing  of  great  consequence,  worthy  of 
accej)tation  for  the  good  of  the  city  f'  but  subject  to  his 
beginning  the  works  within  two  months  from  the  date 
of  their  acceptance  of  his  offer,  and  doing  his  best  to 
finish  the  samewntlnn  fouryears.^  A  regular  indenture 
was  drawn  uj)  and  executed  between  the  parties  on  the 
21st  of  April  following;-  and  Myddelton  began  the 
works  and  "  turned  the  first  sod ''  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month,  according  to  the  agreement.  The 
principal  s])ring  was  at  Chadwell,  near  Ware,*  and  the 
operations  connnenced  at  that  point.  The  second  spring 
was  at  Amwell,  near  the  same  town ;  both  being  about 
twenty  miles  from  London  as  the  crow  flies. 

The  works  were  no  sooner  begun  than  a  host  of  oppo- 
nents sprang  up.  The  owniei-s  and  occupiers  of  lands 
through  which  the  New  lliver  was  to  be  cut,  strongly 
objected  to  it  a.s  destructive  of  their  interests.  In  the 
petition  presented  by  them  to  parliament,  they  alleged 
that  their  meadow^s  would  be  turned  into  "  bogs  and 

*  *  C  onnnon  Council  Jounials,  Cor-  I  tlie  iiuimlation  in  the  year  140S,  wbeu 
i:orjitiun  ot  Lonilun,*  28  March,  1G09.  I  it  was  almost  all   drowned;    *  wnce 


'  ('uiioiisly  enough,  there  is  no  re- 
conl  in  the  HeiR'Vtories  or  Journals  ot" 
the  Corporation  of  this  dticunient, 
which  was  atterwards  canc^'llcd  by 
nuitual  aj^reenient,  and  a  stTond 
(Uised  upon  the  lirst,  and  a  letter  of 
attorney)   was  extcuteil  on  the  18th 


which  time,*  says  Nordcn,  •and  bo 
fore,  there  was  p-eat  provision  nuuic 
by  weirs  and  sluices  lor  the  better 
j)rescrvation  of  the  town,  aiKl  the 
jjjrounds  Iniloughig  to  the  same.*  ITm; 
]ilcnty  of  waters  hereabouts  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  ingenious  and  uacful  pn>- 


Manh,  HJll,  and  sealed  on  the  14th  jcct  of  cutting  the  channel  from  hence 

April  rollowin-:.  :  to  lA)ndon,  and  conveying  thither  the 

^  "  Ware  ^ in  Herts],  s<»nani(?tl  from  j  New  l{iver,  to  the  great  convenicnoe 

a  sort  of  dam  anciently  made  there  to  |  and   advanta;j:c  of    that  city,   whidi 

stoj)  the  current  [of  the  river  Lea];  I  river  was  at  first  called  also  ' Mytidel- 

conimonly  adle*!   a    MV/V  or    Ware,  |  ton's  Waters,' I'rom  Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 

which,  as  it  is  (r(»ntinned  by  an  abun-  ton,  a  ^reat  muiertaker  in  tliat  work." 

dance    iA'    waters    therealKuits,    that  — Camden's  *  Brit.,' by  Gibson,  vol.  i., 

mi^ihl   jMit  them  under  a  necessity  of  31?J,  320. 
such  contrivances,  St)  particularly  Ironi 


aut.  II L 
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quagrnirpfrt/*  aiiti  amhle  laud 
lic?eome  '*  w[TialHil  grountl  (' 
thnt  their   ibrmH  would  1m.' 
**  nmngli^l  "  and  their  fields 
eul     up    into    (juilh^tH    mid 
"  HTiinll  peeees  f*  that  tire  "cut/*  which 
wjtM  no  lietter  tliati  a  dt*c|>  ditch,  dan- 
gyroUN  tiuiirii  and  rattle,  wntild,  upon 
**  eodeu  niineH,"  inuiKhttL*  the  adjrauJUij; 
m<^doW8  and  |nij<turc.%  to  the  utter  ruin  -^ 
ofniHuy  poor  lucn;   that  the 
i'hureh would  be  wronged  in  it^ 
tithe  Without  remedy  ;  that  the 
Uighway  Ijetween  Londou  autl 
Ware  woulr]  Ik?  made  iiupa.ssii- 
Mp\  and  tliat  an    iiiiinity  of 
ifiiuilar  evilg  w^ould  Ix*  [lerije- 
hated,   and    irretrif^vable    in- 
jurie»  iutlict4!il  uu  them- 
iselve8  and    their   pos- 
terity.   Tlie  opponents 

tl»  Tewier  family  to  trftrt)  the 
tilM^  vt  tiir  New  ] liver  wcirki 
bitwin)  A  tu  wrl  U  ]wni\i  t«l  I,  ami 

iaitk»t«  tiiinH.^  lAHKorthu 
iAA  t^mnv  IK- nidi  liuvc^ 
mm.v  U%n*  Mj|if*n»*'<l<^l  hy 
nujttr  lim^t  cutu,  ri'|iri>- 
^^ttviUy  ihv  tnriliiiuuuM 
ykek  ini*\  Whirf'  Him 
luof  s  lim  V  Ikvii  4i  taclitti 
fnim  tiw  ftrvm^ii  iitw  ul 

tiiitiui»«,  Wi  ilry,  ftiMi 
amy  1»  ^xnmittnl  mA 
liitttMtrtti  armlet  I  y,  m 
mim*  ^h»  leil  <>l  whidi 
tbtf   fauika  «v^  ryfigin^ 

ttlly  fnnnnl. 


r   ,ii  •'  1  >  >  -^ 


.:>l.K     Lv,     Kn. 
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also  pointed  out  that  the  Mayor  and  corporation  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  but,  by  an  irre- 
vocable act  of  the  Common  Coimcil,  had  transferred 
their  powers  of  executing  the  works  to  Mr.  Myddelton 
and  his  heirs,  "  who  doth  the  same  for  his  own  private 
benefit."^ 

The  agitation  against  the  measure  was  next  taken  up 
in  parliament.  "  Much  ado  there  is  in  the  House," 
writes  Mr.  Beaulieu,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1610,  to  a  friend 
in  the  coimtry,  "about  the  work  imdertaken,  and  far 
fidvanced  already  by  Myddelton,  of  the  cutting  of  a  river 
and  bringing  it  to  London  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  off, 
through  the  grounds  of  many  men,  who,  for  their  par- 
ticular interests,  so  strongly  oppose  themselves  to  it,  and 
are  like  (as  it  is  said)  to  overthrow  it  all."^  On  the 
20th  of  June  following,  a  bill  was  introduced  and  com- 
mitted to  repeal  the  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  New  River.  A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  a 
few  days  after  "  to  view "  the  river  and  to  certify  re- 
specting the  progress  made  with  the  works,  doubtless 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  damage  had  actually 
been  done,  or  was  likely  to  be  done,  to  private  property. 
The  committee  were  directed  to  make  their  report  in  the 
next  session ;  but  as  parliament  was  prorogued  in  July 
and  did  not  meet  again  for  foiu'  years,  the  subject  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Journals  of  the  House. 

The  corporation  of  the  City  did  what  they  could  to 
oppose  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  New  River  Acts. 
On  the  2r)th  of  May  they  sent  a  deputation  of  aldermen, 
acc()ni])anied  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  Remembrancer,  to 
wait  upon  the  Home  Secretary,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
che(]^uer,  and  other  official  men  of  influence,  earnestly 

'  'riiese  <>bjectious  and  the  answers  of  3  and  4  Jac.  I.,  for  bringing  the 

to  them  are  stat^il  in  a  curious  docu-  ■   Xew  Kivcr  into  Loudon;  stating  the 

ment    dcjositeil   in   tlu?   State   ra])er  objections  against   those    Acts,    and 

OlViee  (*  Domestic  Calendar  of  State  answers  to  the  objections.' 

i^apers/  vol.  78),  entitletl,  *  The  elVect  =  Nichols's  *  Progrcsaes  of  James  1./ 

ot  a  [proposed]  WiW  to  rei>eal  the  Acts  ii.,  IU3. 
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entreiitiDg  them  to  oppot^  the  Repeal  billion  the  ground 
tliat  the  atfoam  of  fresh  water  propQs*e<l  to  lie  hroiight 
into  the  uortlieru  ptirta  of  the  city  '*  wouhl  he  a  thing 
very  comni*xli*>n8  for  tho  prc8t*rvation  of  heahh  in  the 
eity^  and  wliicli  Htreum  hath  huen  already  brought 
onward  about  t€U  milts  at  the  clmrgoii  of  Mr,  Hugh 
Myddehon,  the  city'g  deputy^  amounting  dready  to  the 
sum  uf  3000/.  and  above/*  * 

Worse  than  all,  was  the  popular  opposition  which 
M^'ddehon  had  to  encounter.  The  pastor  of  Tottenham, 
writing  in  IG'il,  sjR^^siks  of  tlie  New  Riveras  '^jrought 
with  an  ill  willy  from  Ware  to  London/'^  Stowe^  wlio 
waii  a  et)nttni[H)raiy  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Myd- 
deltoUp  says  liitterly,  *'  If  tliose  enemies  of  all  good 
eiidiiiivcjiirw,  Danger,  Uiffieulty,  InipOHfiibiUity,  Detraction, 
Ciinti.'iiipt^  8euni,  Derision,  yea,  and  DeKperate  Despight, 
crjndd  have  prevailed,  by  their  accin^sed  and  malevolent 
interjHmition,  either  l»efore,  at  the  Ijeginning,  in  the  veiy 
birth  of  tlie  prixeeding,  or  in  the  least  stolne  advanti\ge 
fif  tln»  whule  pro^'cution,  t\m  Worke,  of  ho  gi*eat  woiih, 
had  never  been  accomplished."  ^  Stowe  records  that  he 
rode  down  divers  times  to  see  the  progress  made  in 
cutting  and  constructing  the  New  River,  and  "  diligently 
observed  that  admirable  art,  pains,  and  industry  were 
liestowed  for  the  passage  of  it,  by  reason  that  all  grounds 
are  not  of  a  like  nature,  some  being  oozy  and  very  muddy, 
others  again  as  stiff,  craggy,  and  stony.  The  depth  of 
the  trench,"  he  adds,  "  in  some  places  descended  full 
thirty  feet,  if  not  more,  whereas  in  other  places  it  required 
a  sprightful  art  ag.iin  to  mount  it  over  a  valley  in  a 
trough,  Ixjtween  a  couple  of  hills,  and  the  trough  all  the 
while  home  up  by  wooden  arches,  some  of  them  fixed 
in  the  ground  very  deep,  and  rising  in  height  above 
twcntv-three  feet." 


*  *  (,'«inimon  (  uiincil  Joiimala,*  25th 
May,  n;i<>.     ('rtinl)ell,  Mayor. 

*  '  Uruiv  IV*crij»liou  of  the  Townc 
.1    'rottfiilmin.*     I'.y   the    Kev.    Wil-   | 

VOL,  I.  I 


liani    Beilwcll,  Pastour  of  the  Parish 

of  Tott^'uhaiu.     4to.     lx>n<lon,  1031. 

'  Stuwe 8  '  Suney.'     Ed.  1633. 
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It  shortly  became  apparent  to  Myddelton  that  the  time 
originally  fixed  by  the  Common  Council  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  had  been  too  short,  and  we  accordingly 
find  him  petitioning  tlie  Corporation  for  its  extension. 
This  was  granted  him  for  five  years  more,  on  the  ground 
of  the  opposition  and  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  occupiers  and  landowners  along  the 
line  of  the  proi)osed  stream.^  It  has  usually  been  alleged 
that  Myddelton  foil  short  of  funds,  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion refused  him  the  necessary  pecuniary  aissistance ;  but 
the  Corporation  records  do  not  liear  out  this  statement, 
the  only  application  apparently  made  by  Myddelton  being 
for  an  extension  of  time.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
he  was  opposed  by  the  water-carriers,  and  that  they  even 
stirred  up  the  Coi-j^oration  to  oppose  the  construction  of 
the  New  River ;  but  this  statement  seems  to  be  equally 
without  foundation.^  The  principal  obstacle  which  Myd- 
delton had  to  encounter  was  unquestionably  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  landowners  and  occupiers ;  and  it  was  so 


*  *  Common  Council  Journals,'  27th 
Febniury,  1610.     Craven,  Mayor. 

3  It  is  Malcolm  who  Siiys,  in  his 
'  L(.)niUiiiuni  Kedivivum,'  tliat  the 
City  rerusod  aid  to  Myddeltun  k-st,  hy 
jj;mnting  it,  they  should  prejudiw  the 
hiterests  of  tlie  water-carriers.  This, 
however,  is  at  variance  with  the  I'act 
tliat  they  had  bt^Mi  instrumental — 
princiivtvlly  at  the  instigation  ol*  Myd- 
delton himself — in  pressiuj^  the  CoriH)- 
nition  to  obtain  the  requisite  iX)werH 
fnun  Tarliament  to  enable  fresh  water 
tt.)  Ix;  brought  from  Mid<llesex  or 
Hertfordshire  into  tlie  city.  The 
Corporation  Records  contain  no  facts 
Inairinj^  on  th(j  subject;  though  there 
is  a  jHitition  deiKDsitetl  in  the  (iuildhall 
Jjibrary,  without  «.liite,  but,  judginj^ 
from  the  wTiting  and  s[>clling,  [>robably 
franu-il  al>out  the  elost*  (jf  the  l(>th  or 
the  U'ginninn  of  the  17th  century, 
entitUMl:  "Tlic  humble  i^'tition  of 
tlie  whole  ct»mi>anie  of  ]ioore  watcr- 
tankenl-lH.arers  of  the  Citii-  of  l^»n- 
(loii,  and  the  sul»url»s  tiiere«)f,  they 
and  their  families  l»eing  4<.HK.)  in  num- 


l)er,  living  and  releeved  thereby.  Ri>- 
iKjrt  Tanly,  water-bearer,  in  the  name 
and  belialfe  of  the  ruste,  folio wes  thu 
IKjtition."  After  stating  that  the 
water  brought  to  the  City  "  is  the 
most  wholesome,  purest,  aud  sweetest,** 
wliich  is  *'  not  to  be  doubted  or  dis- 
puted,'* the  i>etitiouers  oomplaiD  that 
the  firemen  carry  off  the  wat^r  from 
Newgate,  "  which  was  granted  for  \uc 
of  that  house  only;"  and  that  they 
keep  "no  houi*s,  but  work  ooutiiiu- 
ally,*'  to  the  loss  of  other  conduits. 
The  i^etitioners  intimate  that  the 
Lady  Swinnerton  "  is  allowed  biit  two 
gallons  every  hour,"  aud  affirm  that 
the  conduit,  w^hence  she  is  supplied, 
"is  c(pial  to  thirteeu  gallons  and 
iK'tter  every  hour,  as  it  hath  been 
trieil,*'  and  that  the  difference,  there- 
tore,  is  wasted.  The  i)etitionerB  con- 
clude by  praying  redness  "  for  this 
and  other  grievances.**  it  is  obvious, 
Ixnvever,  that  this  {Hitition  relates  ex- 
clusively to  the  regulations  resjiecting 
the  public  conduits,  aud  has  no  bear- 
ing ui»on  the;  New  River  project. 
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obetinate  that  in  his  emergency  he  was  driven  to  apply 
to  the  King  for  assistance. 

Though  James  I.  in  many  respects  may  have  been  ridi- 
culous and  unkingly,  he  nevertheless  appears  throughout 
his  reig^  to  have  exhibited  a  sensible  desire  to  encourage 
the  industry  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  kingdom 
he  governed.  It  was  he  who  made  the  right  royal 
declaration  with  reference  to  the  drowned  lands  in  the 
Fens,  tliat  he  would  not  suflfer  the  waters  to  retain  their 
dominion  over  the  lands  which  skill  and  labour  might 
reclaim  for  human  uses.  We  have  seen  that  he  first 
employed  Vermuyden  to  drain  the  park  at  Windsor, 
and  afterwards  made  over  to  him  the  useless  swamp  of 
Hatfield  Chase  to  be  drained,  embanked,  and  reclaimed. 
lie  likewise  encouraged  the  reclamation  of  Sedgemoor 
and  Malvern  Chase ;  and  when  the  landowners  in  the 
Fens  took  no  steps  to  drain  the  Great  Level,  he  expressed 
the  determination  to  become  himself  the  sole  undertaker. 
And  now,  when  Hugh  Myddelton's  admirable  project  for 
supplying  the  citizens  of  London  with  water  threatened 
Ui  break  down  by  reu8r)n  of  the  strong  lociil  opposition 
«>ffiTe<l  to  it,  and  wliile  it  was  spoken  of  by  many  witli 
derision  and  contempt  as  an  impracticable  undertaking, 
tlu»s:mie  monarch  cjune  to  his  help,  and  while  he  rescued 
Myddflton  from  heavy  loss,  it  might  be  niiii,  he  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  his  important  enterprise  to  completion. 

James  ha<l  probably  become  interested  in  the  works 
from  ol>s<.Tving  their  progress  at  the  point  at  which 
flii-y  ])assed  through  the  Itoyal  Park  at  Theol)al(ls, 
a  little  lieyond  Enfield.*  Theobalds  was  the  favourite 
n»si<lenee  of  the  King,  where  he  frequently  indulged  in 

»  TImoUiMh,  a  KiiJiriilarly  iKiintirul  I  it  wjw  "  an  exa-llent  builtiiiig  in  very 

pLu**',   wlirn*   Kliziilti'th   Iiohl  t-ouiuk'l  ;jC<»<mI  rt'imir  ;**  an<i,  the  niateriaU  Iiav- 

witli  liiirli  i::lj,  .lann-s  nl'trn  live«l,  an«l  inn   krn   S4>l(l  to  tin-  l)i;:l)r.st   ]»i<l«lir, 

rt,.trl*.s    playnl     with     liis    eliil«ln'i».  .   tlie    jin«'<t<ls    wvrc   iliviiUnl    ani<»ni:st 

'lit.'  |ul.iri- u;us  nnU'rjtl  to  Ik'  |nilh'«i  .   th<*  HoMici-s  of  Cn  unwell  and  Kairlax. 

•  '.'■\\i\    \>\    thr     l^»n;:    i'arlianirnl,    in  Tl»e  niati-rials  alone  riiilimd  not   h-ss 

«|it«-  'ft  th*'  coiiiiiiis«ion«n*'  n-jiurt  that  tlian  8275/.  lb. 
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the  pastime  of  hunting ;  and  on  passing  the  labourers 
occupied  in  cutting  the  New  River,  he  would  naturally 
make  inquiries  as  to  their  progress.  The  undertaking 
was  of  a  character  so  unusual,  and  so  much  of  it  passed 
directly  through  the  King's  domains,  that  he  could  not 
hut  be  curious  about  it.  Myddelton,  having  had  dealings 
with  His  Majesty  as  a  jeweller,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  making  known  his  need  of  immediate  help,  otherwise 
the  project  must  fall  through.  Several  interviews  took 
place  between  them  at  Theobalds  and  on  the  ground; 
and  the  result  was,  that  James  determined  to  support 
the  engineer  with  his  effective  help  as  King,  and  also 
with  the  help  of  the  State  purse,  to  enable  the  work 
to  be  carried  out.^ 

An  agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  between 
the  King  and  Myddelton,  the  original  of  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  Rolls-office,  and  is  a  highly  interesting 
document.  It  is  contained  on  seven  skins,  and  is  very 
lengthy  ;  but  the  following  abstract  will  sufficiently  show 
the  nature  of  the  arrangement  between  the  parties. 
The  Grant,  as  it  is  described,  is  under  the  Great  Seal, 
and  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  1612.  It  is  based  upon 
certain  articles  of  agreement,  made  between  King 
James  I.  and  Hugh  Myddelton,  "  citizen  and  goldsmith 
of  London,"  on  the  5th  of  November  preceding.  After 
reciting  that  Hugh  Myddelton  had  "  begun  his  new  cutt 
or  river,"  and  that  it  promised  to  be  of  great  convenience 
and  profit  to  the  several  districts  through  which  it 
passed,  and  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
His  Majesty  being  desirous  of  seeing  perfected  so  ad- 
vantiigeous  an  luidertaking,  stipulates,  in  tlie  first  place, 
to  discharge   a   moiety  of  all   necessary  expenses  for 

*  Salmon,  in  his  *  History  of  Hcrt^  I  ccmcil  for  the  suocoas  of  Iho  endeaTour^ 

fordshin.*,'  attribute's  j^rcat  nicTit  to  the  I  and  i>romot€d  it  with  so  great  zeal,  as 

King  in  tlic  following;  i»assa*;t»,  where  j  ])erhai)s  he  may  be  reckoned  chiel*  iii 

Ik-  siiys  ;    "  Kini;    James   residing,'  at  the  work." — Folio  Ed.  Londou,  1728. 

^riKH»l)jiI<ls,  tlirou^h  wlios*'    juirk    tlie  :  I*.  20. 
Now    Uiver   mns,    \v;is   heartily  eon- 
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bringing  the  stream  of  water  within  "  one  mile  of  the 
city  •/'  secondly,  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  disbursements 
**  already  made  "  by  Hugh  Myddelton,  upon  the  latter  sur- 
rendering an  account,  and  swearing  to  the  truth  of  the 
same ;  thirdly,  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of 
an  "  expenditor,"  who  is  to  be  made  "  acquainted  with 
and  privy  to'*  each  item  of  expenditure,  for  which 
purpose  he  is  to  keep  proper  books  of  account,  to  be 
duly  subscribed  by  himself  and  Myddelton, — the  King 
agreeing,  ujK)n  the  oath  of  the  last  mentioned,  to  dis- 
charge a  moiety  of  such  account  or  accounts  within 
twenty-one  days  next  ensuing;  fourthly.  His  Majesty 
gnints  an  exclusive  right  to  Hugh  Myddelton  and  his 
assigns  to  bring  water  from  the  springs  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  the  King  fiirther  stipulates  for  himself  and  succes- 
sors to  assent  to  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
may  be  necessary  for  confirming  and  enlarging  the 
|M>werH,  &c.,  originally  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
of  Ijondon  for  bringing  water  to  tlieir  city,  and  by  them 
:issinriie<l  to  Myddelton  ;  fiftlily,  tlie  King  grants  to  Hugh 
Myddelton  a  right  of  way,  &c.,  tlirougli  his  manors, 
parks,  lands,  and  promisees,  througli  wliich  it  may  be 
nocesssirv  to  «irry  the  New  River,  without  charge  for 
loss  f)r  damage  to  the  sjune ;  sixthly,  His  Majesty  con- 
tnic-ts  to  ])rovi(le  for  a  moiety  of  tlie  expenses  to  be 
iiK-urred  for  cisterns  and  ponds  for  holding  the  water, 
as  Wfll  as  for  pipes  for  distributing  the  sjinie  into  small 
liousc*s,  &c.  In  consideration  of  these*  aids  and  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  His  Majesty,  Myddelton  assigns 
to  him  a  moiety  of  the  interest  in,  and  profits  to  arise 
from,  the  New  River  "for  ever,"  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  quill  or  ])ijK?  of  water  wliich  the  sjiid  Myd- 
d<-itoii  had  granted,  at  the  time  of  his  agreement  with 
tin-  City,  to  tlu*  j>()<)r  pi'(>j)lr  inhabiting  St.  »I()hn-street 
:in«l  AMrrsgato-strcet, — whidi  excc»})ti<)n  His  Majesty 
:illo\vs. 

In  <Nuisidc*ration  of  thes(»  great  a<lvantag('s,  Mvddelton 
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ex«>onti>l  a  c».invuyain,v  of  one-lialt"  of  tlie  whole  iinder- 
takintr  to  the  King  on  tht^  2nd  of  Au|riist  following,  and 
the  rv,n«liri«»ns  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  adhered 
to  r,n  1m  "th  sitles.  One  of  the  first  benefits  Myddelton 
derive*!  fri»ui  the  arrangement  was  the  repayment  to  him 
of  one-half  the  expenditure  which  up  to  that  time  had 
l>een  incurre^l.  It  appears  from  the  first  certificate 
delivered  to  the  L<:»rd  Treasurer,  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  the  end  of  the  year  IG 12  had  been  4485/.  18*.  llrf., 
as  attested  by  Hugh  Myddelton  acting  on  his  own 
liehalf,  aii'l  Miles  Whitaeres  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
King.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  Pell 
Records,  in  the  State  Paper-oflBce  : — 

''Hugh  Middleton.*  30th  of  January.  —  By  order, 
dated  the  last  of  Decemlier,  1612.  To  Hugh  Middleton, 
of  London,  goldsmith,  the  sum  of  2242/.  19*.  5irf.,  being 
the  moiety  of  4485/.  18*.  11//.  for  charges  by  him  dis- 
bui*sed  and  exj)ended  since  the  24th  August,  1611,  until 
the  1st  of  Deeeml>er,  l(il2,  inclusive,  about  the  bringing 
and  conveying  the  New  River  from  the  springs  of  Chad- 
well  and  Amwell,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  imto  the 
north  parts  of  the  city  of  London,  which  is  to  be  borne 
l)y  llis  Majesty,  the  said  charges  appearing  by  a  book 
of  the  particular  ex]x.»nses  thereof,  sul^scribcd  by  the  said 
Hugh  Middleton,  and  Miles  Whitacres,  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  letter  patent  for  warrant 
hereof,  dated  2nd  May,  1012       .     .     £2242  19*.  54d" 

Furtlier  payments  were  made  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
Myddelton,  in  like  manner,  for  charges  disbursed  by  him 
in  executing  tlie  works  done  to  the  end  of  November, 
1014,  auiomiting  to  4104/.  5*.  Oc/. ;  and  in  the  Domestic 
State  Papers,  under  date  April,  1016,  we  find  a  further 
and  final  payment  from  the  Exchequer  of  2262/.  9^.  (^^d. ; 
making  the  total  payments  out  of  the  royal  Treasury  on 


»  \\v  iiiny  ol)scrvo  that  tlic  namo  is      Wclton,  &c. ;   but  he  himself  usually 
variously    siK-lltii    in  (lillcn'nt    <k)fu-   ,   si^nietl  his  name  "  Myddelton." 
iiiciils,  as  Middleton,  Mydcltun,  Mi«l-   I 
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account  of  the  New  River  works  amoujit  to  8609Z,  14*,  6rf. 
As  ttie  haoku  of  the  New  River  Company  were  aeci- 
dentally  dei^troyed  hy  a  fire  many  yeaiB  ago^  w^e  aie 
unaltlo  Ut  tent  the  accuracy  of  the^e  figures  by  comparison 
with  the  Biiaiicial  rt^(*r^rds  of  the  Coiofjariy;  but,  taken 
in  e^>njrinction  \r\ih  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  ]m 
metitionetl,  the  uiununt  stated  represents^  witli  ns  near 
an  approitch  to  accuracy  as  can  now  he  reached,  the  lialf 
f>f  the  r>rifjfinal  cost  of  constructing  the  New  River 
workis/ 


'  It  Apptais  item  ibo  '^  pi^cfttit " 
vliicii  took  flic©  m  tht^  thy  of  optni* 
infb  Uiii  a*  iiiv>y  m  600  laliotuxrni 
HHtt  cnq^QTid  upm  the  worku  al 
96fB  timai  Am  ike  jmy  oi  bibattR'n) 
«ii  Ml  IImci  mops  Ui^ii  Of/,  u  tiny, 
ttud  cf  aitidoiii  li.  a  ilay,  tki  amotuit 
«spaided  on  kbpar  doni^  tb^  pcsriml 
tiM  worltt  ware  taukr  ectiittttctiuiir^ 
Mamkif  fof  ibair  Aiiificiiilois  for  a 
!■*•  through  kml  orppawtlm}  $mi 
r  —  and  cju  kml,   nyiU;^ 


aniouuteu  to  more  tbau  about  seven- 
teen tboiLsaud  [ouikIs.  The  statements 
heretofore  printeii  as  to  the  original 
cuttt  of  constructing  tlie  New  River 
are,  for  the  most  jiart,  gross  exaggera- 
tkms.  The  assertion  that  500,000/. 
of  the  money  of  the  period,  or  equal 
tri  aViout  two  millions  of  our  present 
irM*ney,  was  exix?nded  on  the  works, 
luui  U*n  reixaited  by  various  u-riters, 
but  without  any  data,  excepting  the 
\ijoee  statement  made  by  Pennant  in 
his  *  Tour  in  Wales,*  to  tlie  effect  that 
"2000/.  a  month,  which  Sir  Hugli 
trained  from  the  Canliganshire  mines, 
were  swallowwi  up  in  this  river." 
Whereas  the  fact  was,  tliat  Myddelton 
Ijut  heavily  by  his  first  mining  en- 
teq>ri>»e  near  Ikiibigh,  which  proved 
a  a>mplete   faihm*,  and  he    did    not 


fsnUst  ufion  hk  mini»j^  of^mtlous 
ill  Cttnli^ttii  nil  til  km^  lUter  t}i<i  Ntw 
TJiver  ]mi  k«n  ouujpktoi.  Ilie  fiict 
that.  a«i  targii  a  sum  afl  17,0(X)/, 
wiw  L'xr)endt?ii  Ux  the  cutis tmctlou 
of  a  puljlic  work  at  tlii?  ba-^iiiuiwg 
of  tho  17  th  euntury  is  quitti  »tfOij(| 
etioitghf  and  st^itui^  in  no  tioed  of  t^x- 
ajjlgeralion*  It  was  a  very  krgu  sunj 
to  ho  esi^ndwi  at  lliat  timi',  whtii 
I^nidiJii  was  coiJi|ian\lively  smnU^  and 
Euijliiiid  ci>mii«nitivt4y  |NXjr*  It  w»yj 
a  larger  nnm  to  rai**(2  at  tliat  j»eri<.Hi^ — 
taking  trade,  commerce,  and  public 
wealth  into  accomit— than  as  many 
millions  would  be  at  this  day.  It  must 
also  be  added  that  Stowe,  Maitland, 
Fuller,  Pennant,  Morant  (who  liave 
been  generally  followed  by  subeetjuent 
encycloixjdists  and  biographic  com- 
pilers), evidently  drew  largely  upon 
their  imaginations  when  describing  the 
achievements  of  Sir  Hugh.  They  all 
repeat  the  same  story  of  the  "  silver- 
mine  in  Wales,"  of  his  having  died  in 
obscurity  and  i poverty,  and  other  like 
groundless  fables.  Maitland  oven  mag- 
nifies the  few  and  imimportant  bridges 
over  the  New  River  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred,  and  the  fiction  is  copied 
by  most  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject. 
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CHATTER  IV. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  M.P. — The  New  River  completed. 

Although  the  cutting  of  the  New  River  may  now  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  comparatively  small  account,  by 
men  familiar  with  the  canals  and  railways  of  this  day, 
it  was  very  different  at  the  time  of  its  projection.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  though  successive  Acta  of  Par- 
liament had  been  obtained  to  enable  such  a  work  to  be 
carried  out,  none  dared  venture  upon  its  execution  until 
Hugh  Myddelton  declared  himself  willing  to  be  its 
undertaker.  It  was  the  greatest  enterprise  of  the  kind 
that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  this  country.  It  was 
both  much  more  costly  and  more  difficult  of  execution 
than  the  Leet  at  PljTnouth,  which  consisted  mainly  of 
the  diversion  of  one  stream  into  another,  whereas  tliis 
was  an  entire  new  river  from  end  to  end.  Myddelton 
had  no  i)a.st  experience  to  serve  as  his  guide,  nothing 
but  strong  good  sense  and  sound  practical  judgment^ 
whilst  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  enterprise  he  had  to 
encounter  the  lot  of  the  bold,  original  man  in  all  times, 
— sneers,  derision,  and  ridicule, — and  at  the  same  time 
to  battle  at  every  step  against  the  harassing  opposition 
of  the  tenantry  and  landowners.  But  all  these  obstruo- 
tions  he  eventually  overcame,  with  his  own  and  the 
King's  help. 

The  general  plan  adopted  by  Myddelton  was  to  follow 
a  contour  line,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  then  level 
of  the  Chadwell  spring  to  the  circular  pond  at  Islington, 
subsequently  called  iho  New  River  Head.^     The  stream 


*  The  bite  of  the  New  Kiver  llomX 
had  always  been  a  {Knid,  "an  oj^jn, 
idell  ixx)le,"  says  Hawes,  "  commonly 


called  the  r>uckmg-ix)nd ;  being  now 
by  the  master  of  this  work  reduced 
into   a   comley  pleasant  shape^  and 
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nriginallj  presaented  i\  fall  of  alx)ut  2  inches  in  the 
mile,  and  iU  City  end  was  at  the  level  of  ahout  82  feet 
alK>ve  what  in  now  known  a.s  Trinity  high  water  mark. 
When?  tlie  full  uf  the  gixnind  wan  fonnd  ineonveTiiently 
nijiid,  a  gtop-f^itc  was  introduced  at  snch  places  aci  oss 
tlii*  Htrt?arn,  petining  from  3  to  4  feet  poqiendicnljirly, 
the  wat£jr  flowing  over  such  weirs  down  to  the  next 
level. 

By  the  chart*^^  |[^nted  by  King  James^  power  was 
given  to  M^^ddcdton  to  negotiate  and  arrange  for  sufficient 
liuid  to  fonn  ii  watercourse  of  10  feet  in  width,  to«^ether 
with  a  I  ight  *>r  i*ai4i*iueiit  to  pass  with  cart8  and  htn'seji 
along  either  Bide  of  the  stream^  for  thu  ]>urpose  of 
eleanmiig  and  reimin*.  The  bndges  over  the  stre^im 
were  ahout  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  mostly  of 
timlier,  ami  they  were  invanHl)ly  executed  witli  a  watt^r 
way  under  them  not  exceeding  10  feet.  Taking  tlic 
width  of  the  original  river  at  10  feet,  the  proUibiHty  in 
that  it  couW  not  have  been  more  than  4  feet  in  <h'ptb, 

Tci  :icetjiiiiiii;d;ilc  tlic  cut  to  lli'j  Lvcl  uf  the  ground 
:us  much  as  possible,  numerous  deviations  were  made, 
and  the  river  was  led  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  from 
which  sufficient  soil  was  excavated  to  form  the  lower 
bank  of  the  intended 
stream.    Each  valley 

w;is  traversed  on  one  ^.:<::Pl^'' 

side  until  it  reached  ^^^^'^^-  ■■-' 

a  |K)int  where  it  could    ^sJST        ' 
Ikj  crossed  ;  and  there 

an  embankment  became  necessary,  in  some  cases  of 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  along  the  top  of  which 
the  water  was  conducted  in  a  channel  of  the  dimen- 
sions alx^ve   stated.      In    those    places   where  embank- 


rij;iiiy  waycH  ailoniol  with  buiKliuf^s/' 
\r.  Tl»»-  Ktsiu  is  now  thrico  its  ori- 
iriiukl  •*i/.»'.  'V\\v  house'  atljoiiiiii)^  it, 
U  |.ui.:iri'i  tn  tlu*  CoiniKiny,  was  ert'ctc*! 
in  n>13,  bit  liaviiig  been  new-frontc«l 


in  1782,  and  more  Recently  cnlar^c<l, 
it  has  lost  all  cxtonial  ajUH'aranco  ol' 
antiquity.  A  vifw  ol  it  is  to  bo 
tound  in  Lewis's  *  Islini'toii.' 
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ments  were  nin  out,  provision  had  of  course  to  be  made 
for  the  passaf^e  of  the  surface  waters  from  the  west 
of  the  line  of  woiks  into  the  river  Lea,  which  forms 
the  natural  drain  of  the  district.  In  some  cases  these 
drainap^e  waters  were  conveyed  under  the  New  River  in 
culverts,  and  in  others  over  it  by  what  were  termed 
flashes.^  Openinf>;s  were  also  left  in  the  banks  for  the 
])assaj::;e  of  loads  under  the  stream,  the  contmuity  i>f 
which  was  in  such  cases  maintained  either  by  arches  or 
timber  troujL!;hs  lined  with  lead.  One  of  these  troughs, 
at  IJush  Hill,  near  Edmonton,  was  about  660  feet  long, 
and  f)  feet  deep.^     A  brick  arch  also  formed  part  of  this 


;:;i-.  ;.'A!.im;  i:;-.  Fii  i-o]:\ikhi -i   at  JiL'riii  iiiu.. 

[    ft.  r  ;i  .  r..wiM.-.  in  iK-'  ■  vi.MUl<Mi..iLi  •<  Ma-'j/.m*.-/  Vol.  I.l\  .] 


>  At  cacli  (»r  thrso  'MIusIr-s"  tliciv 
were  cxtciisivf  swamps,  wlicro  tlio 
ll(MMl-wat4'rH  were  uplicld  to  siu'li  a 
level  as  t<>  enable  tlieiu  tu  jtiss  over 
llie  Hash,  wliicli  (Consisted  of  a  \vo(Kleii 
troiiL^h,  alxnit  twelve  feet  \vi<le  aiul 
three  deep,  exteiidinjj  aeross  tlie  river: 
an<l  li-om  these swaiii|t.s,  as  well  as  from 
every  other  rumiiii;^  stream,  such  appa- 
ratus was  iiitrodiieed  as  eMable<l  the 
<'<»iiii>iiiiy  to  avail  themsi'lvesoithe  sup- 
ply ot' water  whi(;h  they  aObrdiHl,  when 


reijuired.  Mr.  Myliie  is  of  oi>mion  that 
the  river,  as  urijjjimilly  constructed  by 
Myddelton,  obtiiiiKH.1  (jiiito  as  large  a 
supj)ly  from  tlie  j^rass  lauds  along  the 
hill-sides  as  was  ubtaiucfl  from  the 
Mertlbnlshire  sprinj^s. 

-  'I'he  trouj;h  wjus  tie<l  to^^ether  by 
imposts  seven  inches  by  three;  t)i« 
upri^lits  were  eight  inches  by  four, 
with  a  height  of  six  f(»et,  like  but- 
tresses ;  the  \ipriglitfl  n'stinp:  on  eighty 
brick   piers  twivand-a-balf  fwt  higli, 
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nquetlucl,  nndt*r  wliirh  IJowtxl  a  wtruam  wliich  Imd  its 
8<)uree  in  Eiifiuld  Chase ;  the  arch  sustiimiiig  the  trough 


imic«  ABcm  ti9p^n  TDM  Ktw  iixTva  Pciiuizia.T  muA  mtn  ittLi 

and  tlic  rtKui  filonjic  it-s  mrle.*  Another  Htrnnpf  tuiiher 
iiijiiechict,  4G0  feet  long  mnl  17  feet  hi^li,  eoiulueted  tlie 
New  Uiver  over  the  valley  near  where  it  entered  tlic 
parish  of  IsHiigton.  This  wtis  lonj]^  known  in  the  neigh- 
Ixjurhood  as  "  Myddelton's  Boarded  River."  ^  At  Is- 
lington also  there  was  a  hrick  tunnel  executed  for  a 
efmsiderahle  distance,  and  another  at  Newington.  That 
at  Islington  averaged  in  section  ahout  3  feet  by  5,  and 
ap|>i*ar8  to  have  been  executed  at  different  periods, 
in  short  lengths.     Such  were  the  }>rincipal  works  along 


though  thi'sewcrt*  not  ert'Ctctl  at  equal 
tlistiujct-*.  IW'twtiii  every  two  of 
tlK»»'  pien*  an  e^jiial  number  of  iin- 
l«**tii  :umI  uprij^htM  were  fixwl,  restin}^ 
•  •II  pill's  of  sinular  iliniensinuH  on  tlie 
Uv«('nient  tiniU'reuf  the  frame.  Hobin- 
^»ii,  in  Um  *  History  of  IrAlmonton,* 
•Nivrt  that  in  tlie  ywtr  1780,  durinj^ 
thr  ri«»t^  in  London,  the  rioters 
thn-.it«iw"il  t«»  ih-stmy  tliis  iu|ue<lnet, 
but,  <'ii  ;4pj»lie.4tini)  to  (iovernincnt,  a 
party  •»!  t^ivalry  wns  s<'nt  down  to 
_niapl    it,    an»l     thry    renminiii    tlien- 


*  This  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  imj.ortant  stnictures  belonging 
to  the  original  New  River  works. 
Salmon  (*  History  of  Hertfordshire/ 
p.  2\)\  sjH'aking  of  the  "  great  ex- 
I»ense  *  at  which  the  river  was  mmle, 
olwerves  of  this  brick  arch  and  aqm»- 
duct  that  "  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
500/.'* !  It  Wiis  evidently  ri^^ardeil  as 
a  grrat  w<»rk  in  its  time. 

'  These  trouglis  were  both  removed 
by  tlie  late  Mr.  Mylne,  Engineer  to 
the  New  Hiver  ('omi»any,  and  clay 
emlKinkmcnts  substitute*!. 
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tlie  New  River.  Its  original  extent  was  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  present,  caused  by  its  frequent  windings 
along  the  high  grounds  for  the  piu'pose  of  avoiding 
heavy  cuttings  and  emhankments.  Although  the  dis- 
tance between  London  and  Ware  is  only  about  20  miles, 
the  New  River,  as  originally  constructed,  was  not  less 
than  38f  miles  in  length. 

As  the  works  proceeded,  the  voice  of  derision  became 
hushed,  and  congratulations  began  to  rise  up  on  all  sides 
upon  the  probable  early  completion  of  Myddelton's  bold 
enterprise.  The  scheme  had  ceased  to  be  \nsionary, 
for  the  water  was  already  brought  withm  a  mile  of 
Islington ;  all  that  was  wanted  to  admit  it  to  the  reser- 
voir being  the  construction  of  the  tumiel  near  that  place* 
At  length  that  too  was  finished,  and  now  King,  corpo- 
ration, and  citizens,  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honour 
to  the  brave  and  patriotic  Hugh  Myddelton.  The  cor- 
poration elected  his  brother,  Thomas  Myddelton,  Grocer 
and  Citizen,  Lord  Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  on 
Michaehnas  day,  1GI3,  the  citizens  assembled  in  great 
iiinnbors  to  celebrate  by  a  public  pageant  the  entrance  of 
the  New  River  waters  to  the  metropolis.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  new  cisteni  at  Islington,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council,  amidst  a  great  concourse  of  spectators.  A  troop 
of  some  three  score  laboiu^ers,  in  green  Monmouth  caj>s, 
bearing  spades  and  mattocks,  or  such  other  implements 
as  they  had  used  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  marched 
round  about  the  cistern  to  the  martial  music  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  after  which  a  metric^il  speech,  composed 
by  one  Thomas  Middleton,^  was  read  aloud  as  expressive 

*  TliJH  Tliuinas  Middloton  is  sun-  lisliod    by  G.  Bickham,   in  oomme- 

1K»H('«1  to  liiivc^  }k.'('ii  the  <lniiiiatist,  tlio  '  moration   of  the  event,   entitled  *  Sir 

antlior,  anum^'st  other  j'hiys,   of  *A  '  Hii^li  Myddelton's  (Uory;'   it  repre- 

Mad  World,  my  Masters/  and  *  Tlie  !  seats  the  stM'nc  of  the  C4.Temony,  the 

Iiuirinj^  (iirl.*     He  occasionally  wrote  :  reservoir,   with    the    stream    rushiu^ 

in  c<»njunctinn    with    lieamnont   an<l  into  it;  tlie  lAml  Mayor  (Sir  John 

Fletcher,  and  otlier  [ux?ts  of  the  time.  Swinnerton)  on  a  white  iMilfroy,  point- 

A  lar^^e  print  was  afterwards  pul>-  '  ing  exultingly  to  Sir  Hugh ;  the  Re- 
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of  tin,*  i^?iitiiTKMit.i^  of  tilt!  rent  of  tin*  wf^rknicn/  At  the 
couulu^ioii  of  the  ret'itatiuii  the  lloutl-i^ati*H  were  thrown 
ojien,  and  the  stream  of  pure  water  rm^hed  into  the 
cij^teru  sutmkt  loud  hu/.ziiH,  t\ui  firing  i\f  iiiortan^,  the 
juaHug  of  hellit,  iiud  thu  triuniphanl  wtluoimi  of  drumg 
jiiii!  tnimjietii, 

Th**  Kiii^  t^S^Tfiifi*-^*^  Ids  p-atifimtiou  ut  the  completion 
of  the  undei'takiii^  by  eouferriiig  on  Hugh  Myddelton 
thr  hf»nonr  nf  kni;rhtli<^<id  ;  hiii  he  n^t*t>rved  for  him 
further  favours  and  dignities,  in  rtMognition  of  his  valu- 
able public  services,  as  we  shall  luneaffer  jioint  tmi.  It 
is  curious  to  relate  that  James  1,  \vi\h  {ifivrwdnlH  nearly 
drowned  in  the  New  River  whic  h  ht*  had  cJuiblcdSir  f  luj^h 
Myddelton  to  complete.  He  liad  ^^one  out  one  winter  « 
day  after  dinner  to  ride  in  the  [^ark  at  Thi*olinl<lH  :i(*t*oin* 
panied  by  his  son  Prince  Charles;  whrn,  abuut  ibruo 
miles  from  the  palace,  his  hornt*  ^^tuiubled  and  fell,  and 
the  King  was  thrown  into  th<;  liivor.  It  wiu*  giliglitly 
frozen  over  at  the  time,  and  th*  Kinj^'^  body  disapj>earud 
luider  the  ice,  nothing  but  his  lioots  remaining  vIsibK". 
Sir  Itichard  Young  rushed  in  to  his  rescue,  and  dragged 
him  out,  when  ''  tliere  Ciime  much  water  out  of  his  mouth 
and  body."*  He  was  able  to  ride  back  to  Theobalds, 
where  he  got  to  bed  and  was  soon  well  again.    The  King, 


conlt-r,  Sir  Henry  Montage,  Jifter- 
wanU  I^inl  KtifjuT  and  Marl  ul  Man- 
rhoUT,  aiwl  by  hin  »iilc  tl»u  Lord 
May<»r  tUft,  llie  i»rojfCtor'H  brother, 
MaistiT  TlioniaH  Mytldelton.  Vari- 
ous H'jjurii*  ;;e»ticulatiiig  their  achnira- 
tioit  «<xii|)y  tlie  fore;;round,  whiUt  the 
f«-.t  of  ilie  i»rint  in  ^aminhwl  with 
little  "cluindxTH,"  or  ininiiiture  nior- 
t-in*,  K|N.htiUiet>iwly  exjjlotlin^.  There 
i?»  a  e*»py  of  the  original  print  in  the 
Iinti)4}i  MuMUin. 

•  The  follnwin;^  extract  inny  Ix; 
-i\.  M,  ■A's  .Hho\vin;4  the  character  of  the 
v*<.rkin«ii  <nipl«'ye«l  in  the  imder- 
i.tkiii^  :  — 

Kir-t,  \tt'rv\  th»'  OvtTM'^T,  thij*  trvM  nun, 
\ii  .uitxitt  •'•iiMicr  iuA  an  iirtiziin  ; 
Mm-  C*l»vuk«  ;   n*'xt  h.ni  t\w  Matlicnuttuut ; 


The    Mai^iicr    of  the   Timber-worke    takes 

place 
Next  afler  these ;  the  Measurer  in  like  vase ; 
HrirkL-iyer,  aixl  Fjiginer  ;  and  ailcr  thcMe 
The  Borer,  ami  tlie  Pavier ;  then  it  showen 
TIk;  Labourers  next;  Keejwr  of  Amwell  Ilejul ; 
Tlie  Walkers  liist ; — su  all  their  names  are 

read. 
Vet  tiieric*  but  iMiroeU  of  six  hundred  more. 
That,   at   one   time,    have    been  impluy*d 

U'forc ; 
Vet  the«  in  sight  and  all  the  rest  will  aay 
That  all  the  weeke  they  had   Uieir  litiyall 

p:iy! 

'  The  accident,  wliich  cxxjurreil  on 
tlie  mil  of  .January,  1021-2,  Is  relatctl 
by  Nicliols  in  liis  *  iVo;:reH,'seH  of 
.JanirH  I.,*  and  by  otlier  conteni|M>niry 
writern. 
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however,  did  not  forget  the  circumstance,  attributing  his 
accident  to  the  neglect  of  Sir  Hugh  and  the  Corporation 
of  London  in  not  taking  measures  to  properly  fence 
the  river ;  for  when  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Edward  Bark- 
ham,  accompanied  by  the  Recorder,  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
attended  the  King  at  Greenwich,  in  June,  1622,  to  Ix? 
knighted,  James  took  occasion,  in  rather  strong  terms, 
to  remind  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren  of  his  recent 
mischance  in  "  Myddelton's  Water." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  benefit* 
conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  London  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  River,  through  the  provision  by  its 
means  of  an  abundant  and  miremitting  supply  of  pure 
water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes.^  Along  this  new 
channel  were  poured  into  the  city  sevei'al  millions  of 
gallons  daily ;  and  the  reservoirs  at  New  River  Head 
being,  as  before  stated,  at  an  elevation  of  82  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  in  the  Thames,  they  were  thus 
capable  of  su[)plying  through  pipes  the  basement  stories 
of  the  greater  nimiber  of  houses  then  in  the  metropolis." 

The  pipes  which  were  laid  down  in  the  first  instance 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  inhabitants  were  made  of 
wood^  princi])ally  elm ;  and  at  one  time  the  New  River 
Company  had  wooden    pipes    laid  down  through    the 


*  In  the  *  Gentleman's  Maj^zine,' 
vol.  xxiii.,  ])p.  114-(),  is  to  Ixi  lound  a 
curious  pa|K.T  hy  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren 
on  tlu;  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
tin;  water  of  the  New  lUver — "  that 
noble  acquetluct,"  as  he  desii^iates  it. 

2  The  distribution  of  the  water  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mylne,  the  en- 
j^ineer,  by  far  the  nio«t  exi)ensive  ]>iirt 
of  the  ori^iinal  undertaking.  llie 
jx)wers  gmnted  for  the  fonnation  of 
the  New  IJiver  «lid  not  extend  to  the 
purchiuse  of  lands  acHKss  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  lay  the  jiiin-s  to 
connect  the  water  in  the  }H)n<ls  with 
the  ])ii)es  and  tlie  public  ways  leadini; 
to  the  city.  AUmt  a  hundred  acres 
of  grass-land  then  Hurroun<le<l  the 
New  Hiver  Head,  ak»ut  one-half  <»f 
which    Ix'longe*!   to   a  Welsh  fainilv 


namwl  Lloyd,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  Northampton  family.  A  grant, 
for  a  term  of  years  only,  was  obtained 
to  lay  the  i)ipe8  across  those  lands  so 
as  to  reach  the  ])ublic  thoroughfares, 
at  a  lixeil  rent  tor  each  line  of  pipes ; 
and  as  the  requirements  of  the  public 
rapidly  inca^astKl,  so  did  the  heavy 
charge  ibr  the  casement;  and  ulti- 
mately the  lands  became  covered  with 
a  network  of  wooden  pijxjs  traversiiis 
them  in  all  directions.  The  aunu^ 
bunlen  became  so  heavy  that  it  seri- 
ously affected  the  pn>fits  of  the  New 
Kiver  ('oni[iany,  until  it  liecame  ex- 
tinguished by  purchase ;  but  this  por- 
tion of  the  exjwnditure  did  not  fall  on 
JSir  Hugh  Myddeltou,  who  at  an  early 
])eri(Ml  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  shares 
in  the  concern. 
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streets  to  the  extent  of  about  400  miles!  But  the 
leakage  was  so  great  through  the  porousness  of  the 
material, — about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  supplied  passing  away  by  filtration, — the  decay  of 
the  pipes  in  ordinary  weather  was  so  rapid,  and  they 
were  so  liable  to  burst  during  frosts,  that  they  were 
ultimately  abandonee!  when  mechanicid  skill  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  pii)es  of  cjist  iron  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  them.  For  a  long  time,  however,  a  strong 
prejudice  existed  against  the  use  of  water  conveyed 
thn)Ugh  pi|)es  of  any  kind, 
and  the  cry  of  the  water 
carriers  long  anitinued  to 
be  familiar  to  London  ears, 
of  "Any  New  River  water 
here !  "  "  Fresh  and  fair 
New  River  water !  none  of 
your  ])ipe  sludge !  " 

Many  persons  also  conti- 
uxuhI  to  8upj)ort  the  water 
cjirriers  l)ecaust»  they  were 
jMH>r  |)eoj)le,  with  nothin}^ 
but  water-carrvin^  to  tnni 
to  for  a  liviufr.  The  alleged 
clearness  of  the  water  8Uj>i>lied  through  the  pi}>e8  was 
another  groun<l  of  iM)pular  objection  to  them;  though 
there  really  seems  to  have  been  but  little  reason  for 
eoiiijilaiiit  on  this  score.  The  following  fact  will  convey 
an  i<lt*a  of  the  UKwle  of  charging  for  a  snj)ply  of  water 
adopted  at  an  early  period.  In  l(>14the  Court  of  (\)m- 
iiion  Council  ordered  Mr.  (Miamberlain  to  pay  Mr.  Hugh 
Myddtdton  twenty  shillings  for  a  fine,  an<l  five  shillings 
a  quarter  yearly,  in  (ronsideration  of  a  cpiill  of  wat(»r  of 
lialf  an  inch  Imut,  taken  from  the  j)ipesof  th(»  sjiid  Hugh 
Mvddrltoii,  to  srivc  tli<*  Sessions  IIous(»  at  •lustiei*  Hall, 
:iiid  Kirliard  Weaver  to  see  tliat  no  waste  he  made  tlu'reofV 


N-.-.V    l.:\  r.li  V.'AI/.U    • 
[.vfter  Oil  AucUnt  t  nn:  ] 


'CitN  ol  l^nnloii  Corp >r;it loll  K«tonU.* 
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In  another  case  we  find  a  sum  of  twenty-six  shillings 
and  eif>:ht  pence  paid  yearly  for  a  similar  pipe,  to  supply 
the  yard  and  kitchen  of  a  householder  at  Islington.* 

Among  the  many  important  uses  to  which  the  plentiful 
sup])ly  of  New  River  water  was  put,  was  the  extinction  of 
fires,  then  botli  frequent  and  destructive,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  houses  in  London  being 
built  of  wood.  Stowe  ^  particularly  mentions  the  case 
of  a  fire  which  l^roke  out  in  Broad-street,  on  the  12th  No- 
vember, 1023,  ui  the  house  of  Sir  William  Cockaigne, 
which  speedily  extended  it4K?lf  to  several  of  the  adjoining 
buildings.  We  are  told  by  the  chronicler,  that "  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  upon  the  first  knowledge  thereof,  caused  all 
tlie  sluices  of  the  water-cistenie  in  the  field  to  be  left 
open,  whereby  tliere  was  plenty  of  water  to  quench  the 
fire.  The  water "  [  of  the  New  River],  he  continues, 
"  hatli  done  many  like  benefits  in  sundrie  like  former 
distresses."  ^ 

We  now  proceed  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Hugh  in 
connexion  with  the  New  River  Company.  The  year 
nfter  the  public  opening  of  the  cistern  at  Islington,  we  find 
him  a  petitioner  to  the  Corporation  for  a  loan  of  3000/., 
for  tliree  years,  at  six  per  cent.,  which  was  granted  him 
"  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
city  from  his  New  River ;"  his  sureties  being  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Hnyes),  Mr.  Robert  Myddelton  (liis  brother),  and 
Mr.  Robert  Bateman.*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Myddelton  had  involved  himself  in  difficulties  by 
locking  up  his  eaj)ital  in  this  costly  undei'taking;  and  that 
lie  was  driven  to  solicit  the  loan  to  carry  him  through  until 
he  had  been  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  his 


*  Nelson's  *  History  of  Islington.' 

-  Stowe*s  *  ClinoiicK'.* 

^  Tilt!  main  of  tlu^  Xcw  1  liver  at 
Jslin;;ton  was,  it  is  s»i<i,  slnit  <lown 
at  the  time  of  tlie  (treat  Fire  of  J.on- 
(l(»n  in  iniKJ;  an<l  it  was  iK-lievcHl  l)y 
sonir,  wlio  pretendnl  to  tlie  means  of 
knowing  that   the   HUi»j)ly  of   water 


hiul  lH?en  stopped  by  Captain  John 
(imunt.,  a  ]Mi]>i8t,  under  whose  nanie 
Sir  William  Petty  piiblished  his  ob- 
8t nations  on  the  bills  of  mortality. 
—Burnet's  *  Own  Times,'  ed.  1823. 
A'ol.  i.,  \\  401. 

*  *  City  of  London  C^orjionition  Ke- 
ennls,' (It'll  Sept.,  1G14. 
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infere*«t  in  the  undertaking:  to  other  eapitalife;t,s.  Thi>;he 
weeniH  to  have  doim  very  sliortly  al'tor  the  completion  of 
the  work*;.  The  cjipital  was  divided  into  seventy-two 
eiliare^,  one  hulf  of  %vliieh  Vielonged  to  Sir  Hiigli  and  the 
other  luilf  tu  tlie  Kin^,  in  conBidemtion  of  the  hdter 
Imriug  borne  one  lialf  of  tlie  cost.  Of  the  tliirtj  *.six  Hhares 
owned  by  Sir  Hugh,  as  many  as  twent\^-eigbt  were  m\d 
\>y  him  to  other  |it*r8on8,  most  probaU}^  for  considerable 
squills,*  Tlie  enterpri.se  was  now  regardeil  as  successful ; 
iti*  projcfctor  had  l)een  crowned  with  public  bonourH,  and 
thetii  CHjuld  Ihj  no  doubt  as  tu  the  large  eonaumption  of  the 
New  Hiver  water,  In  that  stage  of  affaii-s,  before  the 
tietiiid  paying  (piaHlii's  of  the  concern  could  Im  ascer- 
tarned^  but  while  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  were 
ff*niied  fm  to  tfie  hirge  profit^i  to  be  deprived  from  the  sale 
of  the  water,  it  seem^  probable  that  Sir  Hugh  would 
have  little  dilBculty  in  inducing  otlier  capitalistic  to  em- 
bark in  the  nhdertaking.  At  all  eventa  be  did  sell 
twenty-eight  of  his  wliares,  and  that  be  must  have  rea- 
li^^ed  a  considerable  sinii  is  countenanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  we  find  him  shortly  after  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  hereafter  to  be  described,  requiring  the 
C4^)mmand  of  a  very  large  capital. 

The  shareholders  were  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
oil  the  21st  of  June,  1619,  under  the  title  of  "The  Gr> 
veniors  and  Company  of  the  New  River  brought  from 
Chadwell  and  Amwell  to  London."  ^  The  government 
of  the  corporation  wa«  vested  in  the  twenty-nine  adven- 
turers who  held  amongst  them  the  thirty-six  shares 
originally  lx;longing  to  Sir  Hugh,  wiio  had  by  that  time 

'    In     iViiiiaiit'M    *  I. OIK  loll  *    it    is    '    amount    to   more   than    1S,0(XV.,    in 

"•tatnl  that  the  orij^inal  sharw  in  tl»o  wliich  anno  tlie  capital  rei>reHente<l  by 

onu^ni     wen*    lUCV.    each,    wherea.s  each  ori«;inal  share  wouhl  be   alwut 

Kilt  irk  nmkes  them  to  liavr  amountetl  250/. 

to   lint    l»ss  tlnui   TCXHV.  each!     This  -  On  the  occasion  of  its  subsequent 

1-^    only   aiiMther    illustnitii»n    of    the  continuation   by  i>arliament,   Sir  ¥a\- 

li:i|-luizanl   statements   jnjt    lorth   re-  wanl    Coke    siiid  :    **  This   is   a   very 

s|--ctin:;    Sir    Hu-zh    ami    his    works.  ^oikIIhH,  and  prevents  one  preat  mis- 

W'v  have  seen  tliat   the  ori'^ijial  cost  chief     that     han«:s     over     the     city. 

..I   the   Nrw   Kiver  pniKibly  <li<l    nf»t  Xinu'n  j^otatto :  frftfutns  innn'finTH.'^ 

VOL.   I.  K 
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reduced  his  holding  to  only  two  shares.  From  the  first 
Minute  of  the  Court  of  the  Company,  held  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1019,  it  ajjpears  that  his  son  Hugh  also  held 
one  share,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  another.  Several 
persons  of  distinction  held  shares,  but  none  more  than 
two  each.  Amongst  these  original  proprietors  we  find 
the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Montague  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  William  IJorlase,  Sir  Lawrence  Hide,  and 
Sir  Henry  Nevill.  There  were  four  other  shareholders 
of  the  name  of  Middleton,  but  it  does  not  apj>ear  tlisit 
they  were  relatives  of  the  goldsmith.  At  this  first 
(>)Tn't  Sir  Hugh  was  appointed  Governor,  and  Robert 
Bateman  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Company. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  Sir  Hugh  with 
tlie  King,  the  latter  was  precluded  from  taking  any 
|)art  in  the  management,  in  order  to  prevent  what,  it 
was  thought,  might  lead  to  undue  influence;  and  he 
was  only  allowed  a  representative  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Compnny,  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  royal  interests. 
On  the  nth  of  November,  1619,  we  find  a  grant  made 
to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson^  of  the  Surveyorship  of  the 
])rofit.s  of  the  New  River,  with  authority  to  attend  their 
meetings,  inspect  their  accounts,  &c.,  with  a  grant  to 
liim  for  such  service  of  200/.  per  annum  of  the  King's 
moiety  of  the  profits  of  the  said  river.  It  was  long, 
liowever,  before  there  were  any  profits  to  be  divided; 
for  the  expenses  of  making  repairs  and  .improvements, 
nnd  laying  down  wooden  pipes,  continued  to  be  verj' 
groat  for  many  years ;  and  the  ingenious  method  of 
paying  dividends  out  of  capital,  to  keep  up  the  priw 
of  shares  and  invite  further  speculation,  had  not  yet 
l)een  invented.  In  fact,  no  dividend  whatever  w.n8 
paid  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the 
(late  of  opening  the  New  River  at  Islington;  and  the 


'  *  DniMcstic  ralnuliir  of  Stah?  IV 
IK'rs.*  This  Sir  (iilcs  MumiK'sson  is 
umlcrstuod  to  have  Wvn  the  <>rit;iiial 


of  Sir  (lilcs  Overreach  in  Ma88inger*« 
*  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.' 
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first  dividend  only  amounted  to  15/.  3^.  M.  a  share. 
The  next  dividend  of  3/.  4s.  2d.  was  paid  three  years 
later,  in  1636;  and  as  the  concern  seemed  to  oflFer  no 
^reat  prospect  of  improvement,  and  a  further  call  on 
the  proprietors  was  expected,  Charles  I.,  who  required 
all  his  available  means  for  other  purposes,  finally  re- 
granted  his  thirtynsix  "  King's  shares  "  to  the  Company, 
imder  his  great  seal,  in  consideration  of  a  fee  farm  rent 
of  500/.,  which  is  to  this  day  paid  yearly  into  the  King's 
exchequer. 

Notwithstanding  this  imtoward  commencement  of  the 
New  River  Company,  it  made  great  and  rapid  progress 
when  ite  early  commercial  difficulties  had  been  overcome ; 
and  after  the  year  1640  its  prosperity  steadily  kept  pace 
with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  metropolis.*  By 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  dividend  paid 
wiiH  at  the  rate  of  about  200/.  per  share ;  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  dividend  was  above  500/. 
jK^r  share ;  and  at  the  present  date  each  share  produces 


'  Tlif  Now  KivtT  ('onii»any  luw 
In 'in  tiiiif  to  tinic  enlarge*!  itH  works, 
\ii<l<*iiiii^  tin*  stniuii  to  aU^ut  25  iV-'t, 
aii'l  a«l«iiu;i  to  its  supplicH  «>!'  water 
Innii  various  siMin-fS.  AUmt  forty-two 
•«|ii.ir«*  firt  of  wat<"r  flows  fnmi  tlif 
riv«'r  into  London,  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  all  th(>  year  round. 
S»nif  7<»,(.N)0  hous<*s  arc  supplictl  from 
This  jMiunt',  U'sidi'S  lar^e  l)n'wmt*s 
ahil  numutactorics.  The  cluir<:e  to 
« :M-h  houM*  is  on  the  avoRi<;e  k'ss  tlian 
a  |M'nny  a  day  fur  241  i^a lions  of 
w;it«T.  TIm*  princiiiiil  additi<inal  su|>- 
j  ly  ]uis  Utu  tthliiUH'^  from  the  Kivcr 
I -''a.  TIm-  tirst  wator  taken  fnmi  that 
^•un**'  Ma«i  |K.'nnitt<.'<l  without  <n>|K)Hi- 
thin.  hut  the  Ia-h  TnLstccs  found  it 
I.-«■»'v^;l^y  to  chifk  the  <liversion  of 
th'ir  ri\er,  and  i»n»tnu*te«l  liti;iatlon 
u.i-»  thi-  (Tns«i|u<-hee.  Mutual  ar- 
I  ifi."  Ilii  lif-»  WrTi'  thru  eiitrnii  into, 
.:.'!  tif  New  lli\rr>upply  \\a>sfri<tly 
;' ^iil.»t«-»l  l.v  lixin.:  tin*  dianntrr  oi 
Ml.  I  )|«  flin»ujli  whiejj  flu-  L«a  w.ii<  r 
u.i-  t..  !i..\\.  :iud  pul«*i'«|U*ntly  hv  tin- 


provision  of  a  carefully-rej^ulatcil  ba- 
lance-i'U^ine  erecttnl  near  Hertfonl. 
On  one  oectasion  the  Xew  liiver  Com- 
IKiny  contrivwl  to  make  a  very  ^iKxl 
luir^ain  thnni^h  the  dexterity  of  their 
surveyor.  Finding  the  qiuintity  of 
Ixsi  Hiver  water  first  ai;ree«l  upon  to 
U*  t(N)  Ktnall  for  their  ]»uqM)se,  the 
Comiuujy  ollere*!  to  j^ive  double  the 
priee  it  then  i^id,  for  a  piin.'  of  donUe 
the  tliameter.  To  this  tl»e  a;;ent  of 
the  Lea  Hiver  trustees  weakly  a»- 
si'nte<l,  iK'in;;  so  ignorant  of  the  l>usi- 
ness  as  not  to  lie  awart»  that  the  ori- 
fiees  an;  to  each  other  sis  the  «y//arr« 
of  their  <lianieters.  Li  constviuencMj 
of  this  want  of  a  very  sli;il»t  amount  of 
matheniatieal  knowle*lj:e,the  Ix'a  Hiver 
( 'om|iany  was  ohlii^e*!  to  furnish  four 
times  the  <|uantity  ot  water  which  it 
originally  suppliol,  for  oidy  twin'  the 
sum  which  it  at  tirst  nt»iv<il.  Well 
mi'^ht  thrii  \vjn\\\  r.\<l;iiin,  "O,  |  mv 
matlu'hiatii-.-^  ni;»\  In-  *^i*A  for  si»nn- 
thinu,  after  all  !" 
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about  850/.  a  year.  At  only  twenty  years'  purchase, 
tlie  capital  value  of  a  single  share  at  this  day  would  be* 
about  17,000/.  But  most  of  the  shares  have  in  course 
of  time,  by  alienation  and  bequeathment,  become  very 
much  subdivided  ;  the  possessors  of  two  or  more  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  share  being  enabled,  under  a  decree  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  in  1711,  to  depute  a  person  to 
represent  them  in  the  government  of  the  Company. 


•UCE  '.'F  NFAV  ]UVhK  AT  AMWELL.  NEAR  WAKE' 
[By  R-rcival  Skolton.  afb.'i  hiit  Original  Diawiog  ] 


'  Tlic  moiiuiiiental  ]K.'<lcstal  rcpre- 
wntcil  ill  tlie  Inrojiirouml  of  tlio  eu- 
^ravinjx  was  crcotc*!  by  the  late  RolxTt 
TVIylnc,  K.S(|.,  tlie  CoiniMiiiy's  engineer, 


to  the  genius  and  jxitriotism  of  Sir 
Hugh    Myddelton.      Its    insrriptkHi 

nins  thus :  — 


Snrreil  t«)  tlic  Memory  of 

Sir  Huj;h  Mydeltoii,  Baroiiet ; 

wh<isG  successful  aare, 

.issistwl  l»y  thft  ])atron.igi>  of  liis  Kiug, 

<-<>uvt?ytKl  this  stream  t^i  I^xidon ; 

ail  immortiil  work, 

siiuv  in:u»  cannot  more  nearly 

iiiiit;ite  the  Deity 

tiuin  in  Ust^wing  he;tlth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton's  Embankment  of  Bbadino  Haven. 

No  Hooner  had  the  New  River  Company  been  formed 
and  ite  o|ieration8  organized,  than  we  find  Sir  Hugh 
Myddehon  engaged  in  the  new  and  bold  enterprise  of 
enclosing  a  large  tract  of  drowned  land  from  the  sea. 
The  scene  of  his  operations  on  this  occasion  was  the 
(^astern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  a  place  now 
marked  on  the  maps  as  Brading  Harbour.  This  harbour 
or  haven  consists  of  a  tract  of  about  eight  hundred  acres 
in  extent/  At  low  water  it  lies  a  wide  mud  flat,  through 
the  middle  of  which  a  small  stream,  called  the  Yar, 
winds  its  way  from  near  the  village  of  Brading,  at  the 
head  of  the  haven,  to  the  sea  at  its  eastern  extremity ;'' 
whilst  at  high  tide  it  forms  a  beautiful  and  apparently 
inlan<l  lake,  embayed  lx?tween  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
<nvfre<l  with  trees,  in  many  i)laees  down  to  the  water's 
iMljre.  At  its  seaward  margin  Bembridge  Point  stretches 
out  as  if  to  meet  the  promontory  on  the  op]X)site  shore, 
whrre  stamls  the  old  tower  of  St.  Helen's  Church,  now 
iixd  as  a  sc»a-mark ;  and,  as  seen  from  most  points,  the 
Uiy  s<»t»ms  to  l)e  completely  land-locked. 

The  reclamation  of  so  large  a  tract  of  land,  api)a- 
niitly  s<»  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose,  had  long 
Ihmii  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
;it  some  early  i)eri(Kl  neither  swamj)  nor  lake  existed 
;it  Brading  Haven,  but  a  green  and  fertile  valley;  for 

'  Tl.r  •  \t«nt  *>(  lainl  nx.-hiiim.Hl  l)y  jm-h's.     Sir   lUchanl    Wurslry,  in  iiis 

M>.j.i.'ltnii    at    Br.iiiiim    Haven    Iuls  *  History  of  tin?  I»k'  ot  Wii;lit/ ^^iv.'s 

\.n.  tin'  inarcur.uy  that  diara4trrib<-H  tin*  wlmlc  arra  of  the   haven  as  only 

ifiii.»Hi  .  Ntrythin;:  heretofore  pu  hi  ish<i  I  8."><i  aeres. 
r.  iarii,^  t». 'him.  Ux.-n  stateil  at  li(>V«»  -  Si-e  the  eniinivui;;  at  p.  84. 
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in  the  course  of  the  works  undertaken  by  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  for  its  recovery  from  the  sea,  a  well,  strongly 

eased  with  stone, 
was      discovered 
near   the  middle 
of  the  haven,  in- 
dicating the  exist- 
ence of  a  former 
settled  population 
i  on  the  soil.    The 
sea    must,    how- 
ever, liave  burst 
I  in  and  destroyed 
'  the     settlements, 
i  laying  the  whole 
I  valley  imder  wa- 
I  ter.^      In  King 
I  James's    reign, 
I  when  the  inning 
I  of  drowned,  lands 
;  began  to  receive 
an  unusual  degree 
of  attention,   the 
project  of  reclaim- 
ing Brading  Ha- 
'        ' ' "'    *  "    ' '  ven  was  again  re- 

^    '  "'^^    '^    ^  vi ved ;  and  in  the 

year  1G16  a  j^raut  was  made  of  tlie  drowned  district'  to 
one  John  (xibb,  the  King  reserving  to  himself  a  rental 
of  20/.  per  annum.  The  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands 
contested  the  grant,  claiming  a  prior  right  to  the  pro- 
perty in  the  liaven,  whatever  its  worth  might  be.  But 
the  verdict  of  the  Excliequer  went  against  the  land- 
owners, and  the  riglit  of  the  King  to  grant  the  area  of 


'  SniMlry  tnulitions  arc  (extant  in 
t\w  nci^lilKJiirluuHl  sis  to  tlu;  (•ir<;uiii- 
stanrcscroiiiuctiHl  with  the  iiiundation. 


Sw;  *  Limtl  Wo  Live  in,'  vol.  i.,  262. 
*  ( I  rant   l)y  Privy  Seal,   18  Julv, 
UJac.  J. 
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the  haven  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation  was  main- 
tained. It  appears  that  Gibb  sold  his  grant  to  one  Sir 
Bevis  Tlielwall,  a  page  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  who 
at  once  invited  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  to  join  him  in 
undertaking  the  work ;  but  Thelwall  would  not  agree 
to  pjiy  Gibb  anjrthing  until  the  enterprise  had  been 
found  practicable.  In  1620  we  find  that  a  correspond- 
ence was  in  progress  as  to  "  the  composition  to  be  made 
by  the  Solicitor-General  with  Sir  Hugh  touching  the 
ilraining  of  certain  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  l)argain  having  been  made  according  to  such  direc- 
tions as  His  Majesty  hath  given,  then  to  prepare  the 
surrender,  and  thereupon  such  other  assurance  for  His 
Majesty  as  shall  be  requisite."  * 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  having  been  made  with 
the  King,  Myddelton  began  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
liaven  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  He  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  Dutch  workmen  familiar  with  such  undertakings; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  em- 
liankment,  it  is  obvious  tliat  lie  mainly  followed  the 
Dutch  methcKl  of  reclamation,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  by  Veriimy- 
deii,  was  in  many  resj)ects  Init  ill  adapted  for  English 
pnictice.  But  it  would  also  aj)pear,  from  a  patent  for 
draining  land  which  he  took  out  in  1()21,^  that  he  em- 
ploy fd  some  invention  of  his  own  for  the  purpose  of 
ra<'ilitating  the  work.  The  introduction  to  the  gmnt  of 
the  jwitent  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  Whereas  wee  are  given  to  vnderstand  that  our  welbelovod 
Hilt  licet  Hugh  Sliddleton,  Citizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London,  hath 
U)  hirt  very  f^reat  charge  maynteyned  many  strangers  and  others, 
and  U'stowed  much  of  his  tyme  to  invent  a  new  way,  and  by  his 
indib*trie,  grejit«  charge,  paynes,  and  long  experience,  hath  devised 
aiitl   ftnmd   out   *  A  New  Invencon,    Skuj.,  on  Way   for   the 

WYNMN(r    AM)    I)r.VYN1N(1    OF    MANY  (iUOITNdC  WinC'H   ARE  DaYLIE 

•   •  iK.iiM-stii'  Cali'iiilar  ol  Slate  Pa-  -    *  lleonnl    of    PaU'iits/    No.     19. 

I-  r>/     Uicquel,  13th  Au-ust,  IGliO.         Siiili'«l  2n(l  July,  IGLM. 
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AND  DeSPERATEUE  SURROUNDED  WITHIN  OUR  KlNGDOME  OF  ENG- 
LAND AND  Dominion  of  Wales,'  and  is  now  in  very  great  hope  to 
bringe  the  same  to  good  effect,  the  same  not  being  heretofore 
knowne,  experimented,  or  vsed  within  our  said  reahne  or  dominion, 
whereby  much  benefitt,  which  as  yet  is  lost,  will  certenly  be 
brought  both  to  vs  in  particular  and  to  our  comon  wealth  in 
generall,    and    hath   offered   to   publish   and   practise    his    skiU 

amongest  our  loving  subiectf .,  Knowe  yee,  that 

wee,  tendring  the  weale  of  this  our  kingdom  and  the  benefitt  of 
our  subiectf ,  and  out  of  our  princely  care  to  nourish  all  artf , 
invencions,  and  studdies  whereof  there  may  be  any  necessary 
or  pffitable  vse  within  our  dominions,  and  out  of  our  desire  to 
cherish  and  encourage  the  industries  and  paynes  of  all  other  our 
loving  subiectf  in  the  like  laudable  indeavors,  and  to  recompence 
the  labors  and  expences  of  the  said  Hugh  Middleton  disbursed  and 
to  be  susteyned  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  good  opinion  wee  have  con- 
ceived of  the  said  Hugh  Middleton,  for  that  worthy  worke  of  his  in 
bringing  the  New  River  to  our  cittie  of  London,  and  his  care  and 
industrie   in  busines  of  like  nature  tending  to  the  pubUcke  good 

doe   give  and  graunt  full,  free,   and   absolute   licence, 

libertie,  power,  and  authoritie  vnto  the  said  Hughe  Middleton,  his 
deputies,"  &c.  to  use  and  practise  the  same  during  the  terme  of 
fowerteene  years  next  ensuing  the  date  hereo£ 

No  description  is  given  of  the  particular  method 
adopted  by  Sir  Hugh  in  forming  his  embankments ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  he  proceeded  by  driving  piles  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Haven  near  Bembridge  Point  where  it 
is  about  the  narrowest,  and  thus  formed  a  strong  embank- 
ment at  its  junction  with  the  sea,  but,  as  would  after- 
wards appear,  without  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
egress  of  the  inland  waters. 

A  curious  contemporary  manuscript  by  Sir  John 
Oglaiider  is  still  extant,  preserved  amongst  the  archives 
of  the  Oglander  family,  who  have  held  the  adjoining 
lands  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  Con- 
(juest,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote,  as  giving 
the  most  authentic  account  extant  of  the  circumstances 
c(jnnected  with  the  inning  of  Brading  Haven  by  Sir 
Hngli  Myddelton.     This  manuscript  says  : — 
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"  Brading  Haven  was  begged  first  of  all  of  King  James  by  one 
Mr.  John  Gibb,  being  a  groom  of  his  bedchamber,  and  the  man 
that  King  James  trusted  to  carry  the  reprieve  to  Winchester  for 
my  Lord  George  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  when  some  of 
them  were  on  the  scaffold  to  be  executed.  This  man  was  put  on  to 
beg  it  of  King  James  by  one  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  bedcliamber.  After  he  had  begged  it,  Sir  Bevis 
would  give  him  nothing  for  it  until  the  haven  were  cleared ;  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  island  whose  lands  joined  to  the  haven  chal- 
lenged it  as  Iwlonging  unto  them.  King  James  was  wonderful 
earnest  in  the  business,  both  because  it  concerned  his  old  servant, 
and  also  becaase  it  would  be  a  leading  case  for  the  fens  in  Lincoln- 
nhire.  After  the  verdict  went  in  the  Chequer  against  the  gentlemen, 
then  Sir  Jtevis  Thelwall  would  give  nothing  for  it  till  he  coidd  see 
tliat  it  was  feasible  to  be  inncil  from  the  sea ;  whereupon  one  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton  was  called  in  to  assist  and  undertake  the  work, 
and  Dutchmen  were  brought  out  of  the  Low  Comitries,  and  they 
bt^gan  to  inn  the  haven  about  the  20th  of  Deceml)er,  1620.  Then, 
when  it  was  taken  in.  King  James  compelled  Thelwall  and  Myddel- 
ton to  give  John  Gibb  (who  the  King  called  *  Father*)  2000/.' 
Afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  like  a  crafty  fox  and  subtle  citizen, 
pTit  it  off  wholly  to  Sir  Ik^vis  Thelwall,  bot\>'ixt  whom  afterwards 
tliere  was  a  great  suit  in  the  Chancery ;  but  Sir  Bevis  did  enjoy  it 
some  eight  years,  and  bestowed  much  money  in  building  of  a  Ixini- 
honse,  mill,  fencing  of  it,  and  in  many  other  necessary  works. 

**  But  now  let  me  tell  you  somewhat  of  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall  and 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  after  it  was 
iimed,  and  the  cause  of  the  List  breach.  Sir  Bevis  was  a  gentle- 
man s  son  in  Wales,  boiuid  apprentice  to  a  mercer  in  Cheapside, 
and  afterwards  exocute<l  that  trade  till  King  James  came  into  Eng- 
land :  then  he  gave  u[),  and  purchased  to  l)e  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
liedehamlx?r,  where,  U»ing  an  understanding  man,  and  knowing  how 
to  handle  the  Scots,  did  in  that  infancy  gain  a  fair  estate  by  getting 
the  S«)ts  to  beg  for  themselves  that  which  he  first  found  out  for  them, 
and  then  himself  buying  of  them  with  ready  money  under  lialf  the 
Ttilue.     He  was  a  ver^*  lx>ld  fellow,  and  one  that  King  Jamc»<  very 

'  On  the  ^Otli  .luiK',  UJ1!2,  llu-  ha-  *2(nH\l.    juud    to   the    Kiii^'   by    Hu^h 

\.n    W.W   ^nuiU-tl   hy    the   Kin;;  (the  Mythh'lUMi,  viz.,  UXX»/.  duwn,  ami  th<» 

.►ri'^ifuil '..'nifit  to(iihhluivin;;U««Miciin-  n-niaiuiii;^  KM^^.  hy  twu  hall-yt-arly 

o  Ihii)  h.Hiu^h    My»hU'h<>n,  K»<jiiin',  imyimMitM  at   I^uiy-«lay  ami   Mitharl- 

l.'i.U'fi  Ikiti*iiuin,<'itix<iiaunl  Skyiiiicr,  mas,     V,'2'2  ;    the    Kin;;    |<ihhiii^    tin* 

.»f    liiHHloii,   aitil   Kiclianl   Mi<Mhtoii,  lUH>/.   aiul    tlie    U»ihU    tor   the   twu 

t  'itt7.<'!i  and  <in«*<T,  in  (XMrnitU'ration  of  wuns  of  ;W>/.  to  .John  (»ihb. 
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well  ofTeeted.  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  was  a  goldsmith  in  London. 
This  and  other  fisunous  works  brought  him  into  the  world,  viz.,  his 
London  waterwork,  Brading  Haven,  and  his  mine  in  Wales. 

"  The  nature  of  the  ground,  after  it  was  inned,  was  not  answer- 
able to  what  was  expected,  for  almost  the  moiety  of  it  next  to  the 
sea  was  a  light  running  sand,  and  of  little  worth.  The  best  of  it 
was  down  at  the  farther  end  next  to  Brading,  my  Marsh,  and 
Knight's  Tenement,  in  Bembridgo.  I  account  that  there  was 
200  acres  that  might  be  worth  6«.  8d.  the  acre,  and  all  the  rest 
2^.  6d,  the  acre.  The  total  of  the  haven  was  706  acres.  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  before  he  sold,  tried  all  experiments  in  it :  he  sowed 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  cabbage  seed,  and  last  of  all  rape  seed,  which 
proved  best ;  but  all  the  others  came  to  nothing.  The  only  incon- 
venience was  in  it  that  the  sea  brought  in  so  much  sand  and  ooze 
and  seaweed  that  choked  up  the  passage  of  the  water  to  go  out, 
insomuch  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  sea  had  not  broke  in  Sir 
J>evis  could  hardly  have  kept  it,  for  there  would  have  been  no  cur- 
rent for  the  water  to  go  out ;  for  the  eastern  tide  brought  so  much 
sand  as  the  water  was  not  of  force  to  drive  it  away,  so  that  in  time 
it  would  have  laid  to  the  sea,  or  else  the  sea  would  have  drowned  the 
whole  country.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  meddling 
with  a  haven  so  near  the  main  ocean. 

'*  The  coimtry  (I  mejin  the  common  people)  was  very  much 
against  the  inning  of  it,  as  out  of  their  slender  capacity  thinking 
l>y  a  little  fishing  and  fowling  there  would  accrue  more  benefit  than 
l>y  pasturage  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  it  caused,  after  the  first  three 
ycjirs,  a  great  deal  of  more  health  in  these  parts  than  was  ever 
before  ;  and  another  thing  is  remarkable,  that  whereas  we  thought 
it  would  have  improved  our  marshes,  certainly  they  were  the  worse 
for  it,  and  rotted  sheep  which  before  fixttcd  there. 

''  The  cause  of  the  last  breiich  was  by  reason  of  a  wet  time  when 
the  liaven  was  fidl  of  wator,  and  then  a  high  spring  tide,  when  both 
the  waters  met  luidemeath  in  the  loose  Siind.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1 030,  one  Andrew  Ripley  that  was  put  in  earnest  to  look  to  Brading 
Haven  ]>y  Sir  Be  vis  Thelwall,  came  in  post  to  my  house  in  New- 
port to  infomi  me  that  the  sea  had  made  a  breach  in  the  said  haven 
near  the  eastennnost  end.  I  demanded  of  him  what  tlie  charge 
might  be  to  stop  it  out ;  he  told  me  he  thought  40«.,  whereupon  I 
])id  him  go  thither  and  get  workmen  against  the  next  day  morning, 
and  some  carts,  and  I  would  pay  them  their  wages ;  but  the  sea  the 
next  day  cam(^  so  forcibly  in  that  there  was  no  meddling  of  it,  for 
liifilcy  went  up  presently  to  London  to  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall  himself, 
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to  have  him  come  down  and  take  some  further  course  ;  but  within 
four  days  after  the  sea  had  won  so  much  on  the  haven,  and  made  the 
breach  so  wide  and  deep,  that  on  the  15th  of  March  when  I  came 
thither  to  see  it  I  knew  not  well  what  to  judge  of  it,  for  whereas  at 
the  first  5/.  would  have  stopped  it  out,  now  I  think  200Z.  wiU  not 
do  it,  and  what  will  be  the  event  of  it  time  will  tell.  Sir  Bevis 
on  news  of  this  breach  came  into  the  island  on  the  17th  of  March, 
IG30,  and  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Conway  to  me 
and  Sir  Edward  Dennies,  desiring  us  to  cause  my  Lady  Worsley,  on 
liehalf  of  her  scm,  to  make  up  the  breach  which  happened  in  her 
ground  tlirough  their  neglect.     She  returned  us  an  answer  that  she 


.•i  1.    ait/r  a  ;  k.  Uh  t  >   a.-  .hjU;.  •  j 


'  Thf  hK»vc'  virw  rej^rL-Kcnts  tho 
liHTUMit  state  of  tin*  «'iitranc<'  to  Br.i- 
«iiiii:  nav«n.  A  widt*  ri<l;zt'or  «lrirtiHl 
<\u*\  Vun  a<n»w  it,  in  Irotit  of  tlic  old 
Uiiik  ruim"*!  by  Sir  Hiv^h,  wliicli  «'x- 
l«n«itil  from  11  fJuint  Ik'Iow  the  hill 
niider  *' Mrh.  (inint's  hous*'/*  ji  little 
to  th«'  we«twanl  of  th<'  villaz«'  nf 
IV'!iihrid.:e  (Hceii  on  the  oppjsiie 
nhon)  to  what  are  now  ciilletl  **  The 
V^mt  HoUiieH,*'  »itnate*i  towanls  the 
n«nihen»  side  f»f  the  haven,  an<l  U- 
hlfid  thf  HJtnd-ri«l;ir  extrntlin;^  jutoss 
t\i*'  view.  'Hie  hhuk  piles  driven 
into  the  liottotn  of  the  haven  in  tin* 
pn^^'i-^s  of  rniUmknient  are  still  to  U* 
'^•••n   ntiekiiu;  up  at    l«)W-water;    and 


only  a  tVw  years  sina*  the  old  j;ates 
whieh  siTveii  for  a  shiiee  were  du;^  np 
near  the  Hojit  lIouse.s.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  santUrid^e  there  is  a 
terry  .nen>ss  t<»  the  vilhizc  «»f  lUtn- 
hridLre,  in  front  of  whieh  is  the  nam»w 
(•ntnmee  into  the  haven.  Then'  have 
l>een  s<'rions  encn«uhments  of  the  h<-.i 
on  that  side  of  late  years,  and  the 
channel  has  Uvome  much  im|K*«lt<<l  ; 
S4»  much  so  that  it  has  Inxn  f«';m«<l 
that  the  navi::ation  wouM  U'  lo«*t. 
The  oUl  church-towcr  of  St.  Helm's, 
fac4'<i  with  hrick  and  whitew:ishe<i,  on 
the  riiiht  (»f  the  view,  is  still  iweil  jw  a 
s«a-niark. 
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thought  that  the  law  would  not  compel  her  unto  it,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  excused,  which  answer  we  returned  to  my  lord.  What 
the  event  will  be  I  know  not,  but  it  seemeth  to  me  not  reasonable 
that  she  shoiUd  suffer  for  not  complying  with  his  request  If  he  had 
not  inned  the  haven  this  accident  could  never  have  happened ;  there- 
fore ho  giving  the  cause,  that  she  should  apply  the  cure  I  understand 
not.  But  this  I  am  siu:e,  that  Sir  Bevis  thinketh  to  recover  of  her 
and  her  son  all  his  charges,  which  he  now  sweareth  every  way  to 
l)e  2000Z.  For  my  part,  I  would  wish  no  friend  of  mine  to  have 
any  hand  in  the  second  inning  of  it.  Truly  all  the  better  sort  of 
the  island  were  very  sorrj-^  for  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall,  and  the  com- 
moner sort  were  as  glad  as  to  say  tnily  of  Sir  Bevis  that  he  did 
the  country  many  good  offices,  and  was  ready  at  all  times  to  do  his 
best  for  the  public  and  for  everyone. 

**  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  took  it  first  in,  and  it  was  proper  for  none 
hnt  him,  l)ecau8e  he  had  a  mine  of  silver  in  Wales  to  maintain  it 
It  cost  at  the  first  taking  of  it  in  4000Z.,  then  they  gave  2000/.  to 
Mr.  John  Gibb  for  it,  who  had  begged  it  of  King  James ;  after- 
wards, in  building  the  Ixim  and  dwelling-house,  and  water-mill, 
with  the  ditching  and  quick-setting,  and  making  all  the  partitions, 
it  could  not  have  cost  less  than  200/.  more:  so  in  the  total  it 
stood  them,  from  the  time  they  began  to  take  it  in,  until  the  8tli 
of  March,  a  loss  of  7000/." 

it  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  loss  of  this  under- 
taking^ fell  upon  Thelwall,  and  not  upon  Myddelton; 
Sir  Hugh  having  sold  out  of  the  adventure  long  before 
the  sea  burst  through  his  embankment.  The  date  of 
his  conveyance  to  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall  was  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1024,  nearly  six  years  before  the  final  ruin  of 
the  work.  He  had,  therefore,  got  his  capital  out  of 
the  adventiu'e,  most  probably  with  his  profit  as  con- 
tractor, and  was  thus  free  to  embark  in  the  important 
mining  enterprise  in  Wales,  on  which  we  find  him  next 
engaged. 
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MiNiNO  Enterprise  in  Wales — Myddelton's  Death. 

Sir  Hugh  continued  to  maintain  his  Parliamentary 
connection  with  his  native  town  of  Denbigh,  of  which 
he  was  still  the  representative.  We  do  not  find  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  political  questions.  The  name 
of  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  frequently  appears  in  the 
|>arliamentary  debates  of  the  time,  and  he  was  throughout 
a  strong  opponent  of  the  Court  party ;  but  that  of  Sir 
Hugh  only  occurs  in  connection  with  commercial  topics 
or  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  on  which  he  seems 
to  liave  been  consulted  as  an  authority. 

Sir  Hugh's  occasional  visits  to  his  constituents  brought 
liiiii  into  connection  with  Welsh  families,  and  made  him 
:iequainted  with  the  mining  enterprises  then  on  foot  in 
different  parts  of  Wales — so  rich  in  ores  of  copper,  lead, 
and  iron.  It  ap|)ears  that  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Mines  Royal  in  ('ardiganshire  *  were  incorporated  in  the 
year  U!04,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  of  that  county.  The  ])rineipal  were  those  at 
Cwmsymlog  and  the  Darren  Hills,  situated  about  mid- 
way, as  the  crow  Hies,  1  between  Aberystwith  and  the 
mountain  of  Ph'niimmon,  and  at  Tallybout,  about  mid- 
way iK'tween  Alw^rystwith  and  the  estuary  at  the  mouth 

•  »f  tlie  Uiver  Dovey.  They  were  all  situated  in  the  town- 
>lii]»  of  ,Skii>erv  C<H»(1,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 

•  »t'  Canli^ran.      For  many  years  these  mines  (which  wen* 

'   M«yrM  k,  in  hi«  *  History  ol  I 'jir-       <Jt)vt'rn<»r,   I*liili|»  ^Jl^l  «>:    lViiiI)n»k«'; 

•  ;i_'Hii*liin  /  \ii\tf*  tilt*  iuuiu*s  i>f  tin*  [  Imt  tlic  luimo  <»l  Myil»l»*lt«.ui  licn's  nut 
r-A«  iit\-tH<>  niiinlxTs  wli<»  ouistitutiHl       :i|i|><-ar  anion'^st  thmi. 

!ti»-    ••rrjiiuil    ('uin|<iny,    iukIjt    th«-ir 
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first  ()f)one(l  out  by  tlie  RomauB)  were  worked  by  the 
Corporation  of  Mines  Royal ;  but  it  does  not  apj^ear  that 


CJ{A11T  '.  F  LIINES  IN  N'.-l:!!!   WALEd. 
[l-rom  au  ■••'.J  i'rint  \w  tb'.*  I'liriah  MuB«;um  ] 


inucli  success  attended  their  operations.  Mining  was 
little  understood  then,  and  all  kinds  of  pumping  and 
1  i  ft  iujj^  1  nachinery  were  chnnsy  and  inefficient.  A  Ithougli 
there  was  no  want  of  oi'c,  the  mines  were  so  drownetl 
by  watei*  tliat  the  metal  coukl  not  well  be  got  at  and 
worked  nut. 

Myddelton's  spirit  of  enterprise  was  excited  by  the 
pr()si)ect  of  l)attlinj2;  with  the  water  and  getting  at  tlie 
rich  ore,  and  lie  had  confidence  that  his  mechaniciil 
ai>ility  would  enable  him  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
The  (Company  of  Mines  Royal  were  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  llieir  luiprofitable  undertaking,  and  they  agreed 
to  farm  their  mines  to  Sir  Hugh  at  the  renfail  of  400/. 
per  juinuni.  This  was  in  the  year  lG17,some  time  after 
1k»  had  eomi)lete<l   his  New  River  workn,  but  l)ef<>re  he 
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had  coiumcnocd  tlic  rmbnnkincnt  of  Brading  ITaveTi,— 
and  Sir  Ik*vi«  Thelwall  was  nlm  a  partner  with  him  in 
thin  new  venture,  It  t<x)k  liim  some  time  ta  clear  thu 
mineg  of  water,  whic*h  he  did  hv  pnmpins^-machines  of 
KIh  own  cnntrivancc ;  but  at  length  sufficient  ore  waa 
raiR^d  to  eiuihle  it  to  lie  tested,  and  it  was  then  foimd 
to  oontuiii  a  TOnKidemWe  projiortinn  of  silver,  Hih  opera* 
funiH  seem  to  have  lieen  attendetl  with  sneccfcis,  for  we 
i*hoilly  find  him  wending  considerable  quantitiee  of  silver 
to  the  Royal  Mint  to  be  coined. 

King  James  was  so  much  {^ratified  by  theses  further 
jjOKifw  of  My ddel ton's  skill  and  enterprise,  hh  dinplayed 
ill  hit4  emliankment  of  Brading  Ilarlw^ur  and  Ids  nuts- 
fXftwtijI  mining  operations  in  Wales,  that  he  rai^efl  fiim 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Haronet  on  the  19th  of  October, 
ir>22:  and  the  compliment  was  all  the  more  marked 
l»y  HiH  Miije^ty  directing  that  Sir  Hugh  nhoidd  be  dij^ 
ebargeil  from  the  jMiyinent  of  the  customary  fees, 
amounting  to  1005/,,  and  that  the  dignity  should  be 
fi inferred  uonn  liim  witliout  any  eharg'C  wluitever,^  Tlie 
1  latent  of  baronetcy  granted  on  the  occasion  sets  forth 
the  "reasons  and  considerations"  which  induced  the 
King  to  confer  the  honour;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remark,  that  thougli  more  eminent  industrial 
s<*rvices  have  l>een  rendered  to  the  public  by  succeeding 
engineers,  there  has  been  no  such  cordial  or  graceful 
recognition  of  them  by  any  succeeding  monarch.  The 
patent  states  that  King  James  had  made  a  baronet  of 
I  lugh  Myddelton,  of  London,  goldsmith,  for  the  following 
reasons  and  considerations  : — 

**  1.  For  brinn^ng  to  the  city  of  London,  with  excessive  charge 
and  greater  difficnlty,  a  new  cutt  or  river  of  fresh  water,  to  the 
great  benefit  and  inestimable  preservation  thereot     2.  For  gaining 


'   Sl.miK'    MS.  (liriti.sh     Mu.s<iiin), 

%••!.    ii.,    4177.  Alw>   *  C'alemliir   ul' 

I^iiiwtic    StaU'  I'ainTM/   Oct.    10th, 

l»rJ2.     (iraiit  to  Ilu;:h  MyiUleltou  ol 


tlie  rank  of  Ikiruru't,  ;;nuitiii<:  discljan^c 
of  1005/.  duo  on  Ix'iiig  iiiiulf  u  li;i- 
ruiK't . 
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a  very  great  and  spacious  quantity  of  land  in  Brading  Hayen,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  out  of  the  bowells  of  the  sea,  and  with  bankes 
and  pyles  and  most  strange  defensible  and  chargeable  mouintains, 
fortifying  the  same  against  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  wayes. 
8.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fortunate  and  prosperous  skill,  exceeding 
industry,  and  noe  small  charge,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  a  royai 
and  rych  myne,  irom  whence  he  hath  extracted  many  silver  plates 
which  have  been  covned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  current  monev 
of  England.'" 

Tlie  King,  however,  did  more  than  confer  the  title — 
he  added  to  it  a  solid  l)enefit  in  confirming  the  lease 
made  to  Sir  Hugh  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Mines  Royal,  "  as  a  recompense  for  his  industry  in 
bringing  a  new  river  into  London,"  ^  waiving  all  claim 
to  royalty  npon  the  silver  produced,  although  the  Crown 
was  entitled,  according  to  the  then  interpretation  of  the 
law,^  to  a  royalty  on  all  gold  and  silver  found  in  the 
lands  of  a  subject ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  lessee  *  who 
succeeded  Sir  Hugh  did  pay  such  royalty  into  the  State 
Kxchequer.  It  also  ap])ears  from  documents  prescrvetl 
amongst  the  State  Papers,  that  large  offers  of  royalty 
were  actually  made  to  the  King  at  the  very  time  that 
this  handsome  concession  was  gmnted  to  Sir  Hugh.* 

The  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Welsh  mountains  doubt- 
less caused  no  small  talk  at  the  time,  and,  as  in  Australia 
and  (^difornia  now,  there  were  many  attempts  made  by 
lawless  persons  to  encroach  upon  the  diggings.  On  this, 
a  royal  proclamation  was  published,  warning  such  persons 


»  Ilark'ian  MS.,  No.  1507,  Art.  40. 
(British  Mns<'uiu.) 

-  *  point  Stic  (.'ah'iKhir  v(  Stiito  IV 
|M'rs/  rd). -1,  l<)2r>.  Vul.clxxxiv.  15. 

'*  Sir  S.  Ii.  Mcyrickj'.  Intixxluc- 
fioii  tu  tlu-  *  History  of  (  anlijL^aiissliiro,* 
])p.  OCX. ;  l--l-i. 

*    SuhsitjUfUt    to    Ui.'JO,    'I'huuias 
Hiishrll    (who    piirthastil    the    l»'as<') 
iai<l  1<HH)/.  ]nT  aiimun  to  llio  Kiu^;       ...^     ... 
ami   Stum*   ycai-s   alter,   in   HI47,  wo    |    iiiinos. 
find  him  a^nrin^'  to  jay  'J..0<)/.  j)fr   I       ^  l*n.>|)oaal8  by  William  Gomeldon, 
uiiimin   to    tlie    l*arliann'iit.      As   a    '    Feb.,  1025. 


curious  fact,  we  may  hero  add  ti»t, 
tiiuicr  date  Die  Sabbati,  14  August, 
1041,  Parliament  pjaDted  an  order  or 
liceuse  to  Tiiomas  Biisbell  to  dig  tuH 
oil  the  King's  wastes  witliin  the  limits 
of  Cardiganshire,  for  the  tiurpose  of 
smoltinjr  and  refining  the  lead  orw, 
&Q.y  his  pRtiecessor  rMyddelton)  liav- 
ing  umxl  up  ahnost  all  the  wooii  crow- 
'   li    in    the    neighbourhood    of   the 
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against  the  consequences  of  their  trespass,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  summary  proceedings  should  be  taken 
against  them.^  It  appears  that  Sir  Hugh  and  his  part- 
ners continued  to  work  the  mines  with  profit  for  a  period 
of  about  sixteen  years,  although  it  is  stated  that  during 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  water 
met  with,  little  more  than  the  superficies  of  the  mine 
oould  be  worked.'  The  water  must,  however,  have  been 
sufficiently  got  under  to  enable  so  much  ore  eventually 
to  be  raised.  Waller  says  an  engine  was  employed  at 
Cwms)Tnlog ;  and  a  tradition  long  existed  among  the 
neighbouring  miners  that  there  were  two  engines  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  work.  There  were  also  several 
**  levels  "  at  Cwmsymlog,  one  of  which  is  called  to  this 
<!ay  "  Sir  Hugh's  Level."  The  following  rude  cut,  from 
Pettus'  *  Fodina)   Regales,'  may  give   an   idea  of  the 


j^N    .   *•   liil  lir>Li«»N  .H   .-.II.VKU   UlNINO    W- -ICK.-   AI    CW  Jl.sYV.l^ -i 


\.  TV  ol>l  vofics  of  MjTikh-ltAn  and  n«iih<II. 

K  llt^  nKiiyl  bi>Uii  nre  the  »liaft«  of  ttic  niini>. 

i\  WukilLic '  Ut  wind  up  ore  (hnn  the  itlioftj*. 

I».  A  nrw  vi-ln. 

K  Mr  H.  M>T«.lr-lliio'ii  adit. 

K  A  IK  w  a>lit. 

«.  A'ht*  t"  'IrAln  «'»rk*. 


If.  My«klt>lt4>n'8  di<air(<d  cliapel. 

I.    0!d  HtnniplnK-lHiUHO. 

K.  TIm*  Kou'ltinK  niillh.  »upp<M<cd  alx  mileit 

fnim  tlic  bilL 
I*  Uni\  nniKlit  Kround. 
M.  Tin*  bnM>k  that  divMo  the  hill. 
N.   TIh-  ^t^•aIn  wliiili  drlvn*  tin-  mills. 


*  Stat«*  ra|*'f>/    .fjLs.   I.,  vnl.  clii., 

>••  >tat<"«i  ill  th«'  ctTtitkatc  rn»in 
VOL.  I. 


tin-  iniiK-rs  |»n'«fiilnl  to  Uio  ]l\\i}ii 
lion,  the  lA^TtU  .'ukI  otherH  of  11.  M. 
Privy  ('^»ni»cil(H542). 

I. 
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manner  in  which  the  works  of  Cwmsymlog  (facetiously 
styled  hy  the  author  or  his  printer  "  Come-some-luck ! ") 
were  laid  out. 

From  a  statement  made  by  Bushell  to  parliament  of 
the  results  of  tlie  working  subsequent  to  1636,  it  appears 
that  the  lead  alone  amount<3d  to  the  value  of  above 
5000/.  a  year,  to  which  there  was  to  l>e  added  the  value  of 
the  silver — Bushell  alleging,  in  his  petition  to  Charles  I., 
deposited  in  the  State  Paper-office,*  that  Sir  Hugh  had 
brought  "to  the  Minte  theis  16  yeares  of  puer  silver 
100  poundes  weekly."  A  ton  of  the  lead  ore  is  said  to 
have  yielded  about  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  and  the 
yield  at  one  time  was  such  that  Myddelton's  profits 
were  alleged  by  Bushell  to  have  amoimted  to  at  least 
two  thous^md  i)ounds  a  month.  There  is  no  doubt,  theix> 
fore,  that  Myddelton  realized  considerable  profits  by  the 
working  of  his  Welsh  mines,  and  that  towards  the  close 
of  his  useful  life  he  was  an  eminently  pros}>erou8  man. 

Successful  as  he  had  been  in  his  enterprise,  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  Giver  of  all  Grood  in  the 
matter.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
votive  cup,  manufactured  by  himself  out  of  the  Welsh 
silver,  to  the  corporation  of  Denbigh,  and  another  to 
the  head  of  his  family  at  Grwaenynog  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  both  of  which  are  still  preserved.  On 
the  latter  is  inscribed  "  Mentem  non  munus — Omnia  a 
Deo— Hugh  Myddelton." 

Wliile  conducting  tlie  mniing  operations,  Sir  Hugh 
resided  at  Lodge,  now  called  Lodge  Park,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  The  house  wjis  the 
property  of  Sii-  John  Pryse,  of  Gogerddan,  whose  mu 
liicliard,  afterwards  created  a  baronet,  was  married  to 
Myddelton's  daughter  Hester.  The  house  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  overlooking  the  estuary 


|ua\ri<»rr>uslirirs|M'(itiuii  (nCliiirU'H  I. 
is,    (hat    His   Majesty  will   nilily  lii« 


a>!;r(.i']iu'iit  with  IjAiXy  MyddelUrti  (by 
tliat  time  n  widow)  for  (lie  ^Mirduue 
ol'  tlie  R'sidiie  <.»f  her  Icbmo. 
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of  the  Dover  RTid  the  great  bogof  Gorsfochtio,  the  view 
IjN'iri^  1»*>uih1lh1  hy  pictureHque  hills  on  the  one  liaiitl  and 
by  the  t^'ii  on  the  otlier,  M^liilst  residing  here^  on  one 
of  hiK  vmitH  tn  the  mineSj  a  letter  reached  hiiu  trum  \m 
a**iii«iii,  Sir  Jc»hu  Wyiui,  of  Gwydir,  dated  the  1st  Sep- 
tembeiv  iG25^  as^kiiig  \m  assistixnce  in  an  engineenng- 
|ii*r»}6ct  ill  which  he  wan  interested.  This  was  the  recW 
tuHlion  fif  i}iv  Inrge  i«indy  niui^slies,  called  Tnieth-Mawr 
and  TiTiLtli-Itictj,  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  euimtiea 
of  ( 'luTnarvoii  and  Merirmeth,  at  the  northern  extremity 
ui  tiie  bay  of  CWdigcin.  bir  John,  after  hailin|?  Ihb 
good  cousin  as  "one  of  the  great  honours  of  (he  iiatioii/* 
congratulated  him  on  the  great  work  which  he  had 
performed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  added,  *'  I  may  ^y 
to  you  what  the  Jews  said  to  Christ,  We  have  lieiird  at 
thy  greate  workes  done  abroade,  doe  now  somewhat  in 
tliine  owncoimtry."  After  describing  the  nature  of  tlie 
land  proposed  to  be  reclaimed.  Sir  John  dedai-eH  hi** 
willingness  "to  adventure  a  brace  of  hundir  i  puuTul;^  to 
joyne  with  Sir  Hugh  in  the  worke,"  and  concludes  by 
urging  him  to  take  a  ride  to  Traeth-Mawr,  which  was 
not  alx)ve  a  day's  journey  from  where  Sir  Hugh  was 
residing,  and  afterwards  to  come  on  and  see  him  at 
Gwydir  House,  which  was  at  most  only  another  day's 
journey  or  about  twenty-five  miles  further  to  the  north- 
west of  Ti-aeth-Mawr.  The  following  was  Sir  Hugh's 
reply  : — 

**  IIONOUKABLE  SiR, 

'*  I  have  received  your  kind  letter.  Few  are  the  things  done 
by  me  ;  for  which  I  give  God  the  glory.  It  may  please  you  to 
understand  my  first  undertaking  of  public  works  was  amongst  my 
iiwne  kindred,  within  less  than  a  myle  of  the  place  where  I  hadd 
luy  tirst  l^eing,  24  or  25  years  since,  in  seekingc  of  coales  for  the 
ii}\\"i\  of  Denbigho. 

*•  Touching  the  dro\med  lands  near  your  Ij^ingo,  there  are  many 
things  coiL^iderable  therehi.  Iff  to  Ixj  gayned,  which  will  hardho 
]»t*  I'lrfornnNl  without  great  stones,  which  wjis  plentiful  at  the 
Wfiglit  (Islf  <»t  Wight),  as  well  lus  wood,  and  great  sums  of  money 
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to  bo  spent,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  ;^  and  first  of  all  his 
Majesty's  interest  must  be  got.  As  for  myself,  I  am  grown  into 
years,  and  full  of  business  here  at  the  mynes,  the  river  at  London, 
and  other  places,  my  weeklie  charge  being  above  200/. ;  which 
maketh  me  verie  unwillingo  to  undertake  any  other  worke ;  and 
the  least  of  theis,  whether  the  drowned  lands  or  mynes,  requireih  a 
whole  man,  with  a  large  purse.  Noble  sir,  my  desire  is  great  to 
see  you,  which  should  draw  me  a  farr  longer  waie  ;  yet  such  are 
my  occasions  at  this  tyme  here,  for  the  settlinge  of  this  great 
worke,  that  I  can  hardlie  be  spared  one  howr  in  a  daie.  My  wieff 
l)eing  also  here,  I  cannot  leave  her  in  a  strange  place.  Yet  my 
love  to  publique  works,  and  desire  to  see  you  (if  GoA  permit),  maie 
another  tyme  drawe  mo  into  those  parts.  Soe  with  my  heartie 
eomendations  I  coiuit  you  and  all  your  good  desires  to  Gpd. 

**  Your  assured  lovinge  couzin  to  conmiand, 

**  Hugh  Myddelton. 

"  Lodge,  St'pt.  2nd,  1025." 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  Sir  Hugh  was  an  old  man 
of  seventy,  yet  he  still  continued  industriously  to  apply 
himself  to  business  affairs.  Like  most  men  with  whom 
work  has  become  a  habit,  he  could  not  be  idle,  and  an 
active  pursuit  seems  to  have  become  necessary  to  his 
happiness.  To  the  close  of  his  life  we  find  him  engaged 
in  correspondence  on  various  subjects  —  on  mining, 
draining,  and  general  affairs.  When  in  London  he 
continued  to  occupy  his  house  in  Bassishaw-street,  where 
the  goldsmith  business  was  carried  on  in  his  absence  by 
his  son  William.  Thus  we  find  him  addressing  a  letter 
to  Lord  Secretary  Conway,  dated  Bassishaw-street,  15th 


*  A  lou*:;  time  passcMl  Ix^foro  the  at- 
tempt wjis  ma<le  to  reclaim  the  large 
tmct  ol'  laud  at  Traeth-Mawr;  but 
after  tlie  lapse  of  two  centuries,  it  wjw 
undertaken  by  William  Alexander 
Mjidocks,  Estp,  and  accumplishcHl  in 
spite  of  mimy  formidable  dilBculties. 
Two  thousimd  acres  of  Penmorfa 
Marsh  were  first  enclosed  on  the 
western  side  of  tlie  river,  after  which 
an  embankment  \\asconstrncte<l  across 
the  estuary,  abnut  a  mih'  in  length, 


by  which  6000  additional  acres  were 
secured.  The  sums  expended  ou  tJie 
works  are  said  to  liavo  exceeded 
100,000/. ;  but  the  expenditure  lias 
proved  productive,  and  the  priiici])al 
])art  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  now 
under  cultivation.  Tremadoc,  or  Ma- 
dock's  Town,  and  Port  Madoc,  are 
two  thriving  towns,  built  by  the  i>ro- 
prietor  on  the  estate  thus  wou  from 
the  sea. 
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January,  1627,*  on  behalf  of  a  young  man  "of  civill 
life  and  honest  conversation,"  whom  lie  desired  to  serve 
by  commending  him  to  the  notice  of  his  lordship.  Ho 
also  continued  to  maintain  his  pleasant  coimtry  house  at 
Bush  Hill,  near  Edmonton,  which  he  occupied  when 
engaged  on  the  engineering  business  of  the  New  River, 
near  to  which  it  was  conveniently  situated. 

At  length  all  correspondence  ceases,  and  the  busy 
liand  .ind  head  of  the  old  man  find  rest  in  death.  Sir 
Hugh  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1631,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-six.  In  his  will,  which  he 
made  on  the  21st  November,  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  he  was  "  sick  in  bodie "  but  "  strong  in 
mind,"  for  which  he  praised  God,  he  directed  that  he 
should  l)e  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday- 
street,  where  he  had  officiated  as  churchwarden  and 
where  six  of  his  sons  and  five  of  his  daughters  had  been 
Iwptized.  It  had  been  his  parish  church,  and  was  hal- 
I<)we<i  in  his  memory  by  many  associations  of  family 
griefs  as  well  i\s  joys ;  for  there  he  had  buried  several 
4»f  hiH  children  in  early  life,  amongst  others  his  two 
eldest-lx)ni  sons.  The  church  of  St.  Matthew,  however, 
lias  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  though  its  registers  have 
l>tH_*n  preserved  :  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
llUJfi,  and  the  monumental  record  of  Sir  Hugh's  last 
resting-place  ix^rished  in  the  common  ruin. 

The  |)f)pular  and  oft^repeated  story  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  having  died  in  ])overty  and  obscurity  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  fables  which  have  accunnilated 
alnmt  his  memory.'      He  left  fair  portions  to  all   the 


'  *  Stat*'    PaiKT  Office  :    DomoHtic  The  jiariHh  n^^intcr  is  »iul  to  contain 

I'ajnTH,*  Cliarh*  1.,  vol.  xlix.,  Art.  41.  an  i»ntry  of  hiri  Imrial  on  the  11th  of 

-  'Vho  tr.iilition  still  sun'iveH  that  Manrli,  1702;  hy  wliich  <late  Hu<i;h 

Sir  Hii'.'h  D'tire*!  in  \m  ohl  A\iv  to  the  My<i<lelton,  lia<l  he  live*l  until  then, 

\il!.i.'«'  of    KetnlN'iiun,  n<*ar  ShitTnal,  won M  have  bo«'n  alw nit  150  yejin*  oM  1 

SJ..}..  wh«-n*  hv  \\v{'i\  in  >j;n"at  in<li-  The  entrj'  in   the  if/ister  wan  onn- 

i:'T«»'    un<l<T   the   axKunKHl    name   of  munieatoi  hy  the  n-c'tor  of  the  iiarish 

L'.iv  iiiMTnl,  and  that  h<*  w:m  then'  o(*ca-  in  IKOJ  to  the  Mientlcniun^H  Ma^^azine* 

^I'Mially  (ni|>loyi«»l  am  a  nint^i  |ttviour!  (vol.  Ixxix.,  p.  7yr>),  iMit  it  w  Hcaruely 
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children  who  survived  liiin,  and  an  ample  provision  to 
his  widcnv.^  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy,  inherited  the  estate  at  Ruthin, 
and  afterwards  married  the  daup^hter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Harris,  Baronet,  of  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth,  the  (laughter 
of  Sir  William,  married  John  Grene,  of  Enfield,  clerk 
to  the  New  River  Company,  and  from  her  is  lineally 
descended  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Ellacombc,  M.A., 
rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon,  who  still  holds  two 
shares  in  the  New  River  Company,  as  ti'ustee  for  the 
surviving  descendants  of  Myddelton  in  his  family.  Sir 
Hugh  left  to  his  two  other  sons,  Henry  and  Simon,* 
besides  what  he  had  already  given  them,  one  share  e^ich 
in  the  New  River  Company  (after  the  death  of  his  wife) 
nnd  400/.  a-piece.  His  five  daughters  seem  to  have  been 
e([uii]ly  well  provided  for.  Hester  was  left  900/.,  the 
remainder  of  her  portion  of  1900/. ;  Jane  having  already 
liad  the  same  portion  on  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  London.  Elizabeth  and  Ann,  like  Henry  and 
Simon,  were  left  a  share  each  in  the  New  River  Com- 
pany and  500/.  a-piece.  He  bequeathed  to  his  wife. 
Lady  Myddelton,  the  house  at  Bush  Hill,  Edmonton,  and 
the  furniture  in  it,  for  use  during  her  life,  with  remainder 
to  his  voun^est  son  Simon  and  his  heirs.  He  also  left 
lier  all  the  "chains,  rings,  jewels,  j)earls,  bracelets,  and 


luxx'ssary  to  ixunt  out  that  it  can  have 
no  n'rcrcnw  whatever  to  the  subject 
of  this  lueuioir. 

»  On  thr.  24  th  June,  1082,  Liuly 
Myddelton  nieniorialisiMl  the  Common 
( 'ouneil  of  London  witli  reference  to  tlic 
lojin  of  3(XX)/.  aclvanc^nl  to  Sir  Huji^h, 
whicli  <loes  not  set-m  to  have  lx?en  rcjiaid; 
and  more  than  two  years  later,  on  the 
10th  (^ct.,  1034,  we  find  the  Cori>ora- 
tion  allowed  1000/.  of  the  amount,  in 
coiLsideration  of  the  public  benefit  con- 
fern?<l  on  the  city  by  Sir  Uw^h  thn:)U;:h 
the  formation  of  the  New  Kiver,  and 
for  the  losse-s  allej^eil  to  have  Ihh'u 
sustain(Hl  by  liim  tlmm«;h  bn-jiches  in 
th(?   water-pi iH.*K  on    the  <.»ecasion   (►f 


divers  great  fires,  an  well  as  for  the 
"  present  cc»mrort "  of  liOily  MyiMcl- 
ton.  It  is  to  be  inferrotl  that  tlie  ba- 
lance of  the  loan  of  3000?.  was  then 
repaid.  La<ly  Myddelton  died  at 
Bush  Hill  on  the  I9th  July,  1643, 
a^ed  sixty-three,  and  wiis  intcmsd  in 
the  cliancel  of  Edmonton  Church, 
Middlesex.  On  her  mommicntal  tablet 
it  is  stated  that  she  was  *^  the  mother 
of  fifteen  children." 

'  Simon*s  son  Hugh  was  created  a 
l^aronet,  of  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in 
1081.  He  married  Domthy,  the 
dau^rhter  of  Sir  William  O^lamler,  of 
Nunwell,  l^anmet. 
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gold  buttons,  whicli  she  hatli  in  her  custody  and  useth 
to  wear  at  festivals,  and  the  deep  silver  basin,  spout  pot, 
maudlin  cuj),  and  small  bowl ;"  as  well  as  "  the  keeping 
and  wearing  of  the  great  jewel  given  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  after  her 
decease  to  such  one  of  his  sons  as  she  may  think  most 
worthy  to  wear  and  enjoy  it."  By  the  same  will  Lady 
Myddelton  was  authorised  to  dispose  of  her  interest  in 
the  f'anh'gjinshire  mines  for  her  own  benefit;  and  it 
afterwards  api)ears,  from  documents  in  the  State  P.aper 
Offic^e,  that  Thomas  Bushell,  "  the  great  ch^nnist,"  as  he 
was  «dled,  purchased  it  for  400/.  cash  down,  and  400/. 
per  annum  during  the  continuance  of  her  grant,  which 
had  still  twenty-five  years  to  run  after  her  husband's 
death.*  liesides  these  bequeathments,  and  the  gifts  of 
land,  money,  and  New  River  shares,  which  he  had  made 
to  his  other  children  during  his  lifetime.  Sir  Hugh  left 
numerous  other  sums  to  relatives,  friends,  and  clerks; 
for  instance,  to  Richard  Newell  and  Howell  Jones  30/. 
viwh,  '*  to  the  end  that  the  former  may  continue  his 
i-jire  in  the  works  in  the  Mines  Royal,  and  the  latter  in 
the  New  River  water-works,"  where  thev  were  then 
res|)c»ctively  employed.  He  alscj  left  an  annuity  of  20/. 
to  William  Lewyn,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  New 

'  UiihIu'U  in  8ai<l  to  liavc  ina<le  a  '>    fujie  in  tlie  Isle  of  Luiuly.    Numcroiw 

hirjn'  tortunc  out  of  tlie  mines  after  .    wilil   traditions    are    still    relatwl    of 

Sir   Hiiirh    Mydtlelton's   death.      He  |    Hiishell  by  the  country  i)cople  in  t)ic 

^.L-*  rtuthnriMil    untler   an    indenture  i    nei^^hlxmrhoul   of   I>odj;e,   where    he 

with  Cluirlew  I.,  dutwl  the  iJOth  July,  n*side<l.     There  is  a  curious  old  well 

l»>.'t7,  ti»ent:t  a  mint  in  the  Castle  of  in  Lo«l;;c  Tark,  known  as  "  BushelPs 

AUryMwith,   when*    he    coine<l    the  Well,"  where  he  is  8ai<l  to  have  kille<l 

iMilUin  drawn  fn>m   the  mines   into  and   thn>wn   in    his   wife ;    and    the 

iLiliH-nmn.s,  shilliniis,  sixix-ncfs,  half-  ,    ne^jple  still  believe  that  her  hcaiiless 

l:p«iI/*,   and    halfixiKV.       When    the  .    cor|>se   haunts   the   w<knI    roun<l    the 

iixil  wars  bn»ke  out,  Hushell  was  not  well.     Fifty  or  sixty   years  after  Sir 

111 i^'mf •till    ti>   the    Kin«^ — presentinn  Iluj;h    Myddelton's   time    the   mines 

him  uith  :i  loan,  or  rather  gratuity,  of  were   worke«l   by   lA>wis   Morris,    the 

|iM«iik/.^   and   raisinic  a  n'-^iment   |nr  well-known  Welsh  anti<juarian  writ4'r. 

ili»-  ri'V.d  ••iTviee  amoii'^Mt  Jiis  niiiuTs,  M<wt    of    thrm   an*    now   aUindone«l. 

utiuh  hi'  (^iiitiniiMl  to  maintain  until  An  a<lv(>rti.Htinent  of  anew  com|-any 

I    laf-    |«ri«ii|    ill   tin*  riiiitcst  K•t^^e<'n  to  no|M'ii  those  which  hiul  et^isi'*!  to  U? 

tli«    Kiii;^  and   th*'    rarliaiiient.      <  hi  workiil  retrntly  apiwan**!,  Iwit  tin- <l«*- 

fti.   .1.  if.4»  III  the  foniK-r,  he  U»>k  re-  si;:n  si-ems  to  luive  Urn  aliainkHieil. 


/ 
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River  undertaking  from  its  commencement.  Nor  were 
}iis  men  and  women  servants  neglected,  for  he  bequeathed 
to  each  of  them  a  gift  of  money,  not  forgetting  "  the 
hoy  in  tlie  kitclien,"  to  whom  he  left  forty  shillings.  He 
remembered  also  the  poor  of  Henllan,  near  Denbigh, 
"  the  parish  in  which  he  was  bom,"  leaving  to  them  20/. ; 
a  similar  sum  to  the  poor  of  Denbigh,  which  he  had 
represented  in  several  successive  parliaments ;  and  5/.  to 
the  parish  of  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire.  To  the  Grold- 
smiths'  Company,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a 
member,  he  bequeathed  a  share  in  the  New  River 
Company,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  necessitous  brethren 
of  that  guild,  "  especially  to  such  as  shall  be  of  his  name, 
kindred,  and  county."  ^ 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  end  of  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 
delton,  a  man  full  of  enterprise  and  resources,  an  ener- 
getic and  imtiring  worker,  a  great  conqueror  of  obstacles  ' 
and  difficulties,  an  honest  and  truly  noble  man,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  the  city  of  London 
has  ever  known. 


*  Several  of  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton,  when  reduced  in 
circumstances,  obtained  assistance  from 
this  fun<l.  It  1ms  been  stated,  and  often 
repeated,  that  Lady  Myddelton,  after 
her  husband's  death,  Ix'came  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  Guldsmitlis'  Company, 
receivmg  from  them  201.  a  year.  But 
this  annuity  was  i>aid,  not  to  the  widow 
of  the  first  Sir  Hugh,  but  to  the  mother 
of  the  last  Sir  Hugh,  more  tlian  a  cen- 
tury liiter.  The  last  who  bore  the  title 
was  an  unworthy  scion  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family.  He  could  niise  his 
mind  no  higher  than  the  enjoyment 
of  a    rummer  of    ale ;    and    towards 


the  end  of  his  life  existed  upon  a  pen- 
sion granted  him  by  the  New  River 
Company.  The  statements  so  often 
published  (and  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  liave  brought  poor  per- 
sons up  to  town  from  Wales  to  make 
inquiries^  as  to  an  annuity  of  100^. 
said  to  liave  been  left  by  Sir  Hugh 
and  unclaimed  for  a  century,  and  of 
an  advertisement  calling  upon  his  de- 
scendants to  apply  for  me  som  of 
10,000^.  alleged  to  be  lying  for  them 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  are  altogether 
unfounded.  No  such  annuity  has  been 
left,  no  such  sum  has  aconiod,  and  no 
such  advertisement  has  appeared. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
Old  Roads. 


Roam  have  in  all  tiiaea  Wen  uniong  the  mo8t  influential 
agencies  of  soc^iety ;  and  the  makers  of  roads,  by  en- 
abling men  re.adily  to  eommimieate  with  each  other, 
liave  properly  Ixkjii  regarded  as  among  the  most  effective 
pioneerB  of  civilizsition.  Roads  are  literally  the  path- 
ways not  only  of  industry,  but  of  social  and  national 
intercourse.  Wherever  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween men  is  formed,  it  renders  conunerce  ])racticable ; 
and^  where  commerce  |K»netnites,  it  invariably  creates  a 
(civilization  and  leaves  a  history.  Roads  ]>lace  the  city 
and  the  town  in  connection  with  the  village  and  the 
farm,  o|)en  up  markets  for  field  produce,  and  provide  out- 
letH  for  manufactures.  They  enable  the  natui-al  resources 
of  a  country  to  Ihj  develo|)ed,  facilitate  travelling  and 
inttTCourse,  break  down  local  jealousies,  and  in  all  ways 
tvud  to  bind  together  society  and  bring  out  fully  that 
healthy  spirit  of  industry  which  is  the  life  and  sold  of 
I  very  great  nation. 

The  road  is  so  necesKiry  an  instrument  of  social 
\voll-lK.»ing  that  in  every  new  colony  it  is  one  of  the 
first  things  thought  of.  First  roa<ls,  then  institutions, 
folJowtMl  by  sch(M)ls,  clnnches,  and  newspa|H'i-s.  The 
ur\\  muntry,  as  well  as  the  old,  can  only  1k.»  effectually 
'•n|K.inMl  up,"  as  tlu*  couimon  phrase*  is,  by  rosids,  and 
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until    these  arc  made  it  is  virtually  closed.     Freedom 
itself  cannot  exist  without  free  communication,  every 
limitation  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
society  amoimting    to  a   positive  abridgment  of  their 
personal  liberty.     Hence  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  by 
providing  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  locomotion 
and  information,  are  essential  for   the  freedom   of  all 
classes,  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest.     By  bring- 
ing   the    ends   of  a    kingdom    together,   they  reduce 
the  inequalities  of  fortime  and  station,  and,  by  equal- 
izing  the  price   of  commodities,  to   that  extent  they 
render  them  accessible  to  all.     Without  their  assistance 
the  concentrated  populations  of  our  large  towns  could 
neither  be  clothed  nor  fed ;    but  by  their  instrumen- 
tality an  immense   range  of  country  is  brought  as  it 
were  to  their  very  doors,  and  the  sustenance  and  em- 
ployment of  our  large  masses  of  people  become  com- 
paratively easy.    In  the  raw  materials  required  for  food, 
for  manufacturing,  and  for  domestic  purposes,  the  cost 
of  transport  necessarily  forms  a  considerable  item  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  this  cost  can  be  reduced  by 
facilities  of  commimication,  the  cheaper  do  these  articles 
become,  the  more  they  are  multiplied,  and  so  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  commimity  at  large.    Let  any  one 
imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  of  closing  the  roads, 
railways,  and  canals  of  England.     The  country  would 
bo  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  employment  would  be  re- 
stricted in  all  directions,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  concentrated   in  the  large  towns  must  at 
certain  seasons  perish  of  cold  and  hunger. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  colonization  roads 
were  of  comparatively  less  consequence.  While  the 
population  was  thin  and  scattered,  and  men  lived  by 
hunting  and  pastoral  j)ursuits,  the  track  across  the 
down,  the  heath,  and  the  moor,  sufficiently  answered 
their  purpose.  Yet  even  in  those  districts  unencumbered 
with  wo(m1,   whore  the  first  settlements  were  made — 
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as  on  tlie  downs  of  Wiltshire,  the  moors  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire — stone  tracks  were  laid  down 
by  the  tribes  between  one  village  and  another.  We 
liave  given,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  those  ancient  trackways,  as  its  remains 
still  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  in  York- 
shire ;  and  there  are  many  of  the  same  description  of 
old  rojids  to  1^  met  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  In 
some  districts  they  are  called  trackways  or  ridgeways, 
being  narrow  causeways  usually  following  the  natural 
ridge  of  the  country,  and  probably  serving  in  early  times 
as  hxjjil  boundaries.  On  Dartmoor  they  are  constructed 
of  stone  blocks,  irregularly  laid  down  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  fonning  a  rude  causeway  of  about  five  or 
six  feet  wide.* 

The  llomans,  with  many  other  arts,  first  brought  into 
England  the  art  of  road-making.  They  thoroughly 
iniderstood  the  value  of  good  roads,  regarding  them  as 
the  essential  means  for  the  maintenance  of  their  empire 
in  the  fii*st  instance,  and  of  social  prosperity  in  the  next. 
It  was  the  road,  not  less  than  the  legion,  which  made 
them  uuisters  of  the  world.  Wherever  they  went  they 
o|)ened  up  the  connnmiications  of  the  countries  they 
sulxlued,  and  the  roads  which  they  made  were  certainly 
among  the  very  best  of  their  kind.^  For  centuries 
after  they  had  left  England  the  Koman  roads  continued 
to  Ixi  the  main  highways  of  internal  commmiication, 
hikI  their  remains  are  even  to  this  day  to  be  traced  in 
niany  |Kirts  of  the  country.  Settlements  were  made 
and  towns  spnmg  up  along  these  old  "streets;"  and 
tlie   numerous    Stretfords    and    Stratfords,   and    towns 

I  An  intenvting  dotjcriptiuii  of  tlitiie  |    wioldiii}^  ^rcat  authority.      Plutarch 

*M  track wayii  in  Devonshire  in  ^ivcn  |   tmyn  of    CaiuB   (fracchiu,   when   a|>- 

hv    tJie   IUjv.   Samuel    Howe,    M.A.,  i>ointeil  HU|>n»me  director  for  making; 

\'io*r  <»f  Crediton,  in  hiH  *  Peranibula-  !    nxidM,    &c.,     that    tJiu    i>«)ple    wen* 

tj<»n!«  ol  the  Ancient  and  Hoyal  Foattt  [   clumniil  to  stv  him  ^;<»  lorth  «»n  liin 

*>(  Ihiriinititr.*    I>>nd<Hi,  1H4H.  toum    of    n^ul-nuikin;;,   followisl    hy 

•  'Hie  ('umtor  Viarinn  of  the  lt«>-  such  nundierH  o(  an'hitc*ctM,  artiliciTP, 

iiuiim   wan  an   (»flk'ial  of  distinction,  amIuMKidors,  antl  nui(;ii>tratua. 
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ending  in  "  ic-street " — as  Ardwick-le-street,  in  York- 
Hhire,  and  Chester-le-street,  in  Durham — mostly  mark 
the  direction  of  these  ancient  lines  of  road/     There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  the  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans 
which  must  have  struck  many  observers — their  remark- 
able straightness.     Level  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  consequence,  compared  with  directness.     This  pecu- 
liarity is  8upj)osed  to  have  originated  in  an  imi)erfect 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  been   acquainted  with  the  moveable  joint  in 
wheeled   carriages.     The   carriage-body  rested   solidly 
upon  the  axles,  which  in  four-wheeled  vehicles  wea* 
rigidly  parallel  with  each  other.     Being  unable  readily 
to  turn  a  bend  in  the  road,  it  has  been  concluded  that  for 
this  reason  all  their  great  highways  were  constructed  in 
as  straight  lines  as  possible. 

But  most  of  these  old  roads  having  been  neglected 
and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  the  forest  and  the  waste 
gradually  resumed  their  dominion  over  them  in  most 
places,  until  the  roads  of  England  became  about  the 
worst  in  Europe.  We  find,  however,  that  numerous 
attempts  were  made  in  early  times  to  preserve  the 
ancient  ways  and  enable  a  commimication  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  metropolis  and  the  rest  of  the 
c(-)untry,  as  well  as  between  one  market  town  and 
anotlier.  The  state  of  the  highways  may  be  inferred 
from  the  character  of  the  legislation  applying  to  them. 
One  (jf  the  first  laws  on  the  subject  was  passed  in 
1285,  directing  that  all  bushes  and  trees  along  the  roads 
leading  from  one  market  to  another  should  be  cut  down 
for  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side,  to  prevent  robbers 
lurking  therein ;  but  nothing  was  proposed  for  amend- 
ing the  condition  of  the  ways  themselves.  In  1346, 
Edward  III.  authorised  the  first  toll  to  be  levied  for  the 
repair  of  the  roads  leading  from  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields 

'  In  Yorkshire  Jin*  oM  Iidiiijin  na.l  I  in  luirt  l>y  the  iiame  of  "  Street- 
Iroiii  TjulcaMor  to  York  is  still  known       H<»u«i'H." 
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to  the  villnjife  of  Chjiruifr  (i*'*w  Chjiring  Cross),  and  from 
the  8511110  qiiarti^r  to  uoar  Temple  Bar  (down    Diury- 
Ltfiiie),a8  well  a»  the  highway  tlieii  called  Perpoole  (now 
Gniy'«  Iiiii  Ljiiic),      The  footway  at   the   enti^ance  of 
Temple   IJiir  was  interrupted  by   thickets  and  bushea, 
mid  ill  wet  weatlier  was  ulniost  impaasable.     The  roadi* 
furtlier  went  were  m  bad  tliat  when  the  sovereign  went 
to   I*arhainent  fiiggots  were   thrown  into  the   ruti*  in 
Kinir-^tret>t,  Wewtniinsten  to  enable  the  royal  t-avulcade 
to  pass  along.     In  Henry  VIII/s  reign  several  rertmrk- 
able  statutes  were  passed  relating  to  certain  worn-out 
and  impracticable  roads  in  Sussex  and  the  Weald  of 
Kent.     From  these  it  would  appear  that  wlien  the  oKl 
roads  were  found  too  deep  and  miry  to  be  passed,  they 
were  merely  abandoned  and  a  new  track  wai*  selected. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  Act  14  Ik^tiry  VII f.,  chap, 
6,  which  givetli  liberty  to  every  man  having  highway 
that  is  worn  deep  and  incommodious  for  passage  to  lay 
out  another  way  in  some  such  othei-  plare  of  \Ah  land  :ih 
shall  be  thought  meet  by  the  view  of  two  justices  of  the 
|xjace  and  twelve  other  men  of  wisdom  and  discretion. 
Anotlier  Act  passed  in  the  same  reign  related  to  the 
repairs  of  bridges  and  of  the  highways  at  the  ends  of 
bri<lges.      But  as  these  Acts  were  for  the  most  part 
merely  ])ermissive,  they  could  have  had  but  little  prac- 
ticjil   effect  in    improving   the   communications   of  the 
kingdom.     In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  (in  1555), 
tlie  Act  was  passed  providing  that  each  parish  should 
elect  two  surveyors  of  highways  to  see  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  repairs  by  compulsory  labour;   and  to 
tliis  day  jwirish  and  cross  roads  are  maintained  on  the 
principle  of  Mary's  Act,  though  the  compulsory  labour 
lias  since  been  comnmted  into  a  compulsory  tax.     In 
Kliziiljcth  and  James's  reigns  other  Acts  were  passed, 
but,   from   the    statements  of  contemporary  writers,   it 
wiMild  ap]>ear  that  veiy  little  substantial   progress  was 
made   in  conseipience,  and  travelling  contiimed  to  be 
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encompassed  with  difficulties.  Even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis  the  roads  were  in  certain  seasons 
scarcely  passable.  The  great  Western  road  into  London 
was  especially  bad,  and  about  Kjiightsbridge,  in  winter, 
the  traveller  had  to  wade  through  deep  mud.  Wyatt's 
men  entered  the  city  by  this  approach  in  the  rebellion 
of  1554,  and  were  called  the  "  draggle-tails,"  because  of 
their  wretched  plight. 

At  a  greater  distance  from  the  metropolis  the  roads 
were  still  worse.  They  were  in  many  cases  but  rude 
tracks  across  heaths  and  commons,  as  furrowed  with 
deep  ruts  as  ploughed  fields,  and  in  winter  to  pass  along 
one  of  them  was  like  travelling  in  a  ditch.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  adjoining  occupiers  to  mend  them  were  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  throwing  large  stones  into  the 
bigger  holes  to  fill  them  up.  It  was  easier  to  allow 
new  tracks  to  be  made  than  to  mend  the  old  ones.  The 
lands  of  the  country  were  still  mostly  imenclosed,  and  it 
was  thus  possible,  in  fine  weather,  to  get  from  place  to 
place,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  the  help  of  a  guide. 
In  the  absence  of  bridges,  guides  were  necessary  to  point 
out  the  safest  fords  as  well  as  to  pick  out  the  least  miry 
tracks.  The  most  frequented  lines  of  road  were  struck 
out  from  time  to  time  by  the  drivers  of  pack-horses, 
who,  to  avoid  the  bogs  and  the  sloughs,  were  usually 
careful  to  keep  along  the  higher  groimds ;  but,  to  pre- 
vent those  horsemen  who  departed  from  the  beaten  track 
being  swallowed  up  in  quagmires,  beacons  were  erected 
to  warn  tliem  against  the  more  dangerous  places.^ 

In  some  of  the  older-settled  districts  of  England  the 
old  roads  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  hollow  Ways  or 


*  Sec  Oj]^lvy*s  *  Britannia  Depicta,' 
tlio  traveller's  ordinary  guide-book 
between  1G75  and  1717,  as  Brad- 
shaw's  Bailway  Time-book  is  now. 
The  CJrand  Duke  Cosmo,  in  liis  *  Tra- 
vels in  En<:i;land  in  IGOO,'  8iK?aks  of 
the  comitry  lK*tween  Nortliampton 
and  Oxford  as  for  the  most  i>art  un- 


enclosed and  uncultivatod,  abotinding 
in  weeds.  From  Ogilby's  fourth  edi- 
tion, published  in  1749,  it  amieare 
that  the  roads  in  the  midland  and 
northern  districts  of  England  were 
still,  for  the  most  |»rt^  entirely  uiieu- 
closeil. 
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I^iiii'H,  which  are  met  with,  in  some  places,  eiglit  and  ten 
feet  deefK  Hnn«e-tra*;ks  in  summer,  and  riviilets  in 
winter,  the  earth  Ijemiuf  ;^dually  worn  into  thuiie  deep 
fiirrowis,  many  of  wljich,  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Devon, 
repreisent  the  truckH  oi*  roads  as  old  as,  if  not  oltler 
tliaii,  the  Conquest.  Wlien  the  ridgeways  of  the  earliest 
ttcttlciii  uii  Uui'tmuur,aLuve  alluded  to,  were  al^undoned, 
the  tracks  were  formed  through  the  valleyB,  but  the 
new  roads  were  no  better  than  the  old  ones.  Tliey  wei'e 
narrow  and  deep,  fitted  only  for  a  horse  pashing  along 
laden  with  its  crooks,  as  so  capitally  described  in  the 
ballad  of  "  The  Devonshire  Lane." ' 


vicar  of  Crediton,  says,  in  bis  *  Perom* 
bulation  of  Dartmoor/  that  lie  can 
readily  imagine  the  iiiftiUml  bim 
near  Broadclist,  leading  t^^wattb  V*AU^ 
more,  which  might  h&w  ks£  for  tiic 
portrait. 


1  This  ballad  is  so  descriptive  of 
the  oil  roads  of  the  south-west  of 
England  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
it  at  len^.  It  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  John  Marriott,  sometime  vicar 
of  BixMuiclist,  Devon ;  and  Mr.  Rowe, 

In  a  Devonshire  lane,  a«  I  trotted  along 
T'other  day,  much  in  want  of  a  subject  for  soog, 
Thinks  1  to  myself,  I  have  hit  on  a  strain. 
Sure  marriage  is  much  like  a  Devonshire  lane. 

In  the  first  place  *tis  long,  and  when  once  jou  are  in  it. 
It  holds  you  as  fjist  ns  a  cage  does  a  linnet ; 
F(»r  howc'er  rough  and  diity  the  roail  may  he  found. 
Drive  forward  you  must,  there  is  no  turning  roiuid. 

iJut  Uio'  'tw  so  long,  it  is  not  vory  wi<lc, 
For  two  are  the  moht  thiit  together  can  riilc ; 
And  e'en  then,  'tis  a  chance  but  they  get  in  a  pother. 
And  jostle  and  crow  and  run  foul  of  each  other. 

Oft  poverty  meets  them  with  mendicant  looks. 
And  care  pashes  by  them,  o'erLiden  with  crooks ; 
And  strife's  grazing  wheels  try  Viet  ween  them  to  pasa. 
And  Ktubbomneas  blocks  up  the  way  on  her  an. 
Then  the  banks  are  so  high,  to  the  left  hand  and  right. 
That  they  shut  up  the  beauties  around  them  from  sight ; 
Awl  hence,  you'll  allow,  'tis  an  inference  plain. 
That  marriage  is  just  like  a  I>evonshire  lane. 

But  thinks  I,  too,  these  Itanks,  within  which  we  are  pent. 
With  bud,  blossom,  and  lierry,  are  richly  liosfirent ; 
Ami  the  conjugal  fence,  whic-ii  forbids  us  to  roam. 
Looks  lovely,  when  deck'd  with  the  comforts  of  home. 

In  tJ»e  rock's  gloomy  cre>'ice  the  bright  holly  grows; 

The  ivy  wavet  fresh  o'er  the  withering  rose, 

And  the  cver-^jn^en  love  of  a  virtuous  wife 

S»otli«-s  tlM'  r^^Ighue^*i  of  <^irc,  (ht-crs  the  winter  of  life. 

Thfn  long  !«•  tlw  journey,  and  narrow  the  way, 
I'll  ifjoKi-  that  I'xc  ^>l«loni  n  turupik*'  to  ]*\y ', 
Ami  wluitt'Vr  otlKM>  siy.  U-  tl»o  Lu*»t  to  «-«impUin, 
Tliotigh  m.irriap}  lh  jtu^t  like  a  Devonshire  Inno. 

VOL.  1.  M 
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Similar  roads  existed  until  recently  in  the  immediate 
neiglibourhood  of  Birmingham,  long  the  centre  of  con- 
siderable traffic.  The  sandy  soil  was  sawn  through,  as 
it  were,  by  generation  after  generation  of  human  feet^ 
and  by  pack-horses,  helped  by  the  rains,  until  in  some 
places  the  tracks  were  as  much  as  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen yards  deep ;  ^  one  of  these,  partly  filled  up,  retain- 
ing to  this  day  the  name  of  HoUoway  Head.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  there  was  also  a  Hollow  way, 
which  now  gives  its  name  to  a  populous  metropolitan 
parish.  Hagbush  Lane  was  another  of  such  roads ; 
before  the  formation  of  the  (xreat  North  Road  it  was  one 
of  the  ])rincipal  bridle-paths  leading  from  London  to 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  but  it  waa  so  narrow  as 
barely  to  afford  passiige  for  more  than  a  single  horse- 
man, and  so  deep  that  the  rider  s  head  was  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground  on  either  side. 

The  roads  of  Sussex  long  preserved  an  infamous  noto- 
riety. Chancellor  Cowper,  when  a  barrister  on  circuit, 
wrote  to  his  wife  in  1  GOO,  that  "the  Sussex  ways  are 
bad  and  ruinous  beyond  imagination.  I  vow  'tis  me- 
lancholy consideration  that  mankind  will  inhabit  such  a 
heap  of  dirt  for  a  poor  livelihood.  The  country  is  a 
sink  of  about  fourteen  miles  broad,  which  receives  all 
the  water  that  falls  from  two  long  ranges  of  hills  on 
l)oth  sides  of  it,  and  not  being  furnished  with  convenient 
draining,  is  kept  moist  and  soft  by  the  water  till  the 
middle  of  a  dry  summer,  which  is  only  able  to  make  it 
tolerable  to  ride  for  a  short  time."  It  was  almost  as 
difficult  for  old  persons  to  get  to  church  in  Sussex  during 
winter  as  it  was  in  the  Lincoln  Fens,  where  they  rowed 
there  in  boats.  Fuller  wiw  an  old  lady  l>eing  drawn 
to  church  in  her  own  coach  by  the  aid  of  six  oxen.  The 
Sussex  roads  were  indeed  so  bad  as  to  pass  into  a  bye- 
word.     A  contemporary  writer  says,  that  in  travelling 

'   HutioiiV  '  History  «.!   ninninuliinn/     Va\.  1830,  ]».  21. 
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a  slough  of  extraordinary  miryness,  it  used  to  be  called 
"  the  Sussex  bit  of  the  road  f  and  he  satirically  alleged 
that  the  reason  why  the  Sussex  girls  were  so  long- 
linil)ed  was  because  of  the  tenacity  of  the  mud  in  that 
cx)unty ;  the  practice  of  pulling  the  foot  out  of  it  "  by 
the  strength  of  the  ancle  "  tending  to  stretch  the  muscle 
and  lengthen  the  bone !  ^ 

But  the  roads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  bad  as  those  in  Sussex. 
Thus,  w^hen  the  poet  Cowley  retired  to  Chertsey,  in  1665, 
lie  wrote  to  his  friend  Sprat  to  visit  him,  and,  by  way 
of  encouragement,  told  him  that  he  might  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Hampton  town ;  thus  occupying  two  days  in 
the  performance  of  a  journey  of  twenty-two  miles  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  As  late 
as  1736  we  find  Lord  Hervey,  writing  from  Kensington, 
complaining  that  "  the  road  between  this  place  and 
London  is  grown  no  infamously  bad  that  we  live  here 
in  the  same  solitude  as  we  would  do  if  cast  on  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  and  all  the  Londoners  tell 
UH  that  there  is  between  them  and  us  an  impassable 
giilf  of  mud."  The  mud  was  no  respecter  of  })ersons, 
either ;  for  we  are  informed  that  the  carriage  of  Queen 
Caroline  could  not,  in  bad  weather,  Ik?  dragged  from 
St.  James's  Palace  to  Kensington  in  less  than  two  hours, 
Hn<l  occasionally  the  roval  coach  stuck  fast  in  a  rut,  or 
was  even  overthrown  into  the  mud.  The  streets  of 
London  themselves  were  no  better  at  that  time,  the 
kennel  Wing  still  permitted  to  flow  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which  was  |)aved  with  round  stones, — flagstones 
fur  the  i>edestrians  Ixjing  as  yet  unknown. 

'  *  Iter  f>uM€xumif.*     lU'  Dr.  John  liurtoii. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Early  Modes  of  Conveyance. 

Such  l)eing  the  early  state  of  the  roads,  the  only 
practicable  modes  of  travelling  were  on  foot  and  on 
horseback.  The  poor  walked  and  the  rich  rode.  Kings 
rode  and  Queens  rode.  Gentlemen  rode  and  robliew 
rode.  Judges  rode  circuit  in  jack-boots,  and  the  Bar 
sometimes  walked  and  sometimes  rode.  Chaucer's  ride 
to  (^aiiterl)ury  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  lasts.  Hooker  rode  to  London  on  a  hard- 
paced  nag,  that  he  nught  be  in  time  to  preach  his  first 
sermon  at  St.  Paul's.  Ladies  rode  on  pillions,  holding 
on  by  the  gentleman  or  the  serving-man  mounted  before. 
Shakespeiire  incidentally  describes  the  same  style  of  tra- 
velling among  the  humbler  classes  in  his  *  Henry  IT.' ' 
The  i)arty,  afterwards  set  upon  by  Falstaff  and  his 
companions,  bound  from  Rochester  to  London,  were 
uj)  by  two  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  perform  the 
journey  of  thirty  miles  by  close  of  day,  and  to  get  to 
town  "  in  time  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle."  Two  are 
carriers,  one  of  whom  has  "  a  gammon  of  bacon  and 
two  razes  of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing 
Cross;"  the  other  has  his  panniers  full  of  turkeys. 
There  is  also  a  franklin  of  Kent,  and  another,  "  a  kind 
of  auditor,"  probably  a  tax-collector,  with  several  more, 
forming  in  all  a  company  of  eight  or  ten,  who  travel 
together  for  mutual  protection.  Their  robbery  on  Gad's 
Hill,  as  painted  by  Shakespeare,  is  but  a  picture,  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  of  the  adventures  and  dangers  of 
the  road  at  the  time  of  which  he  wrote. 


»  Kin<:  Ilinry  tlio  Foiirtli  (Part  1.),  Act  II.  Scene  1. 
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Distinguished  personages  sometimes  rode  in  horse- 
litters,  but  riding  on  horseback  was  generally  preferred. 
Queen  E]lizabeth  made  most  of  her  journeys  in  this  way/ 
and  when  she  went  into  the  City  she  rode  on  a  pillion  be- 
liind  her  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Queen,  however,  was  at 
length  ])rovided  with  a  coach,  which  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  machine.  This  royal  vehicle  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  coaches  used  in  England,  and 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Queen's  own  coachman,  one 
Boomen,  a  Dutchman.*  It  was  little  better  than  a  cart 
without  springs,  the  body  resting  solid  upon  the  axles. 
Taking  the  bad  roads  and  ill-paved  streets  into  ac- 
count, it  must  have  been  an  excessively  painful  mode 
of  convevance.  Indeed,  at  one  of  the  first  audiences 
which  the  Queen  gave  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
15G8,  she  recounted  to  him  the  nature  of  the  jolting  she 
hsid  received  in  it  a  few  days  before,  and  described  "  la 
douleur  qu'elle  sentoit  h  son  couste,  pour  s'y  estre  heur- 
tree  quehjues  jours  auparavant,  en  ung  coche  oil  elle 
allait  ung  pen  trop  viste." ' 

Such  coaches  were  in  the  first  place  used  only  for 
Ktate  processions.  The  roads,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  were  so  bad  and  so  narrow  that  the  vehicles 
ccjuld  not  well  1x3  taken  into  the  country.  But  as  the 
fashion  of  using  them  spread,  the  aristocracy  removed 
to  the  western  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  they 
could  Ix)  used,  and  in  course  of  time  they  even  ex- 
ten<led  into  the  country.  They  were  still,  however, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  waggons,  and,  indeed,  were 
called    by  that  name ;    but  wherever   they  went  they 

•  Part   of    the    riiiiiig    road  along  royal   road.     It  in  now  very  anpro- 

which  tlic  Quwii  waa  acctistomed  to  priat<?ly  termai  **  Muddy  Lane/ 

l«Mi  on  hofvelxick  between  her  {lalAoes  ,       '  For  much  curious  information  on 

at  <in-enwich  and  Kltliam  ia  still  hi  '    this  subject   see  a   ittjier  by  J.   II. 

c-xi«t<iic(\  a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  Mor-  |    Marklaii<l,  F.H.8.,  entitled  "Remarks 

•iefi   C*olU-^e,    Hlackhcath.     It   winds  j    on  the  Early  I'se  of  Carriages,"  in 

im-juLirly  through  the  fhltls,  bruul  in  *Archa"oln^ia/  vol.xx. (I^ondon,  1824), 

mifiM*   plact'fl  and   narrow    in    others.  pp.  443-7H. 

rn.lttblv    it    is   very    little    diffennt  »  *  lM|»^ht«de  U  Motho  Fdn^luu,' 

ln»in  wli:it    it    was  when   used  as  a  ■    bvo.,  1838.    Vol.  i.,  p.  27. 
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excited  much  wonder.  It  is  related  of  "  that  valyant 
knyght  Sir  Harry  Sidney,"  that  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
year  1583  he  entered  Shrewsbury  in  his  waggon,  "with 
his  Tronipeter  blowynge,  verey  joyfull  to  behold  and 
sec." ' 

From  this  time  the  use  of  coaches  gradually  spread, 
more  particularly  amongst  the  nobility,  superseding 
the  horse-litters  which  had  till  then  been  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  ladies  and  others  unable  to  bear  tlie 
fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback.  The  first  carriages 
were  heavy  and  lumbering,  and  upon  the  execrable 
roads  of  the  time  they  went  pitcliing  over  the  stones 
and  into  the  ruts,  with  the  pole  dipping  and  rising  like 
a  sliip  in  a  rolling  sea.  That  they  had  no  springs,  is 
clear  enough  from  the  statement  of  Taylor,  the  w^ater- 
poet,  that  in  the  paved  streets  of  London  men  and  women 
were  so  "  tost,  tumbled,  rumbled,  and  jumbled  about  in 
tliem."  Although  the  road  from  London  to  Dover, 
along  the  old  Koman  Watling-street,  was  then  one  of  the 
l)est  in  England,  the  journey  of  the  French  household  of 
Queen  Henrietta,  when  they  were  sent  forth  from  the 
palace  of  Charles  1.,  occupied  four  tedious  days  before 
they  reached  Dover. 

But  it  was  only  a  few  of  the  main  roads  leading  from 
the  metropolis  that  were  practicable  for  coaches ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  royal  progress,  or  the  visit  of  a  lord- 
lieutenant,  there  was  a  general  turn  out  of  labourers  and 
masons  to  mend  the  ways  and  render  the  bridges  at  least 
temporarily  secure.  When  the  judges,  usually  old  men 
and  bad  riders,  took  to  going  the  circuit  in  their  coaches, 
juries  were  ol'ten  kept  waiting  imtil  their  lordships 
could  be  dug  out  of  a  bog  or  hauled  out  of  a  slough  by 
tlie  aid  of  i)lough-h()rses.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
scarcely  a  Quarter  Sessions  passed  without  presentments 
fi'om  the  grand  jury  against  certain  districts  on  account 
of  llic  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  many  were  the  finci* 

'   Nicln)Ls*s  '  Pnj^rt«jjc's,'  vol.  ii.,  301). 
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wliich  tlie  jutlgrB  imposed  upon  them  as  a  setKift' against 
tlieir  bruii^ea  and  other  damages  wliilo  on  circuit. 

For  a  loti^  tinio  the  roads  continued  Imrely  practi- 
cable for  wheuled  vehicles  of  the  rudest  soil,  though 
Fynm  Muvimn  (writing  c^f  tlie  time  of  James  L)  gives 
an  womnni  of  ''  caiTverB,  who  have  lung  covered  wag- 
gtJii«^   in   which   they  carry  |}assengers  from   place  in 


r.lK   oil'    ..  lA'iK   WAuGOS. 
[.'y  Ix)ui»  ri-jard,  afu-r  a  I'r.ut  tiy  Hovlacds^^n  J 


phu-e ;  hut  this  kind  of  journeying,"  he  says,  "is  so 
tedious,  hy  reason  they  must  take  waggon  very  early 
and  come  very  late  to  their  innes,  that  none  but  women 
and  })eople  of  inferior  condition  travel  in  this  sort." 
The  waggons  of  which  Morison  wrote,  made  only  from 
trn  to  fifteen  miles  in  a  long  summer's  day  :  that  is, 
su]»]>osing  them  not  to  have  broken  down  by  pitching 
ovtr  the  l)oulders  laid  along  the  road,  or  stuck  fast  in  a 
rpiagmire,  when  they  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
n<\t  team  of  horses  to  help  to  <lrag  them  out.  The 
w;iggoii,  however,  coiitiiiuetl  to  l>e  ado|)ted  as  a  popular 
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mode  of  travelling  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  Hogarth's  picture  illustrating  the  practice  will  be 
remembered,  of  the  cassocked  parson  on  his  lean  horse, 
attending  his  daughter  newly  alighted  from  the  York 
waggon. 

The  introduction  of  stage-coaches  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  travelling  by  road.  At  first  they  were  only  a  better 
sort  of  waggon,  and  confined  to  the  more  practicable 
highways  near  London.  Their  pace  did  not  exceed  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  jolting  of  the  imfortunate  pas- 
sengers conveyed  in  them  must  have  been  very  hard  to 
bear.  It  used  to  be  said  of  their  drivers  that  they  were 
"  seldom  sober,  never  civil,  '»i«l  always  late."  The  first 
mention  of  coaches  for  public  accommodation  is  made  by 
Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  Diary,  from  which  it  appears 
that  a  Coventry  coach  was  on  the  road  in  1659.  But 
probably  the  first  coaches,  or  rather  waggons,  were  run 
between  London  and  Dover,  as  one  of  the  most  prac- 
ticable routes  for  the  purpose.  M.  Sobri^re,  a  French 
man  of  letters,  who  landed  at  Dover  on  his  way  to 
London  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  alludes  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stage-coach,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  charms 
for  him,  as  the  following  passage  will  show :  "  That  I 
might  not,"  he  says,  "  take  post  or  be  obliged  to  use  the 
stage-coach,  I  went  from  Dover  to  London  in  a  waggon. 
I  was  dra^\^l  by  six  horses,  one  before  another,  and 
driven  by  a  waggoner,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  it. 
lie  was  clothed  in  black,  and  appointed  in  all  things 
like  another  St.  George.  He  had  a  brave  monteror  on 
his  head  and  wa.s  a  merry  fellow,  fancied  he  made  a 
figure,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  with  himself.*' 

Shortly  after,  coaches  seem  to  have  been  nmning 
as  far  north  as  Preston  in  Lancashire,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  from  one  Kdward  Parker  to  his  father,  dated 
Novcuiber,  1G()3,^   in  which  he  says,  "I  got  to  Loudon 

*  J*u|K.'r  ill  '  Aichiuologia,*  <[UotcHl  above. 
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on  Saturday  last;  but  my  journey  was  noe  ways  plea- 
sant, being  forced  to  ride  in  the  boote  all  the  wave. 
Ye  company  yt  came  up  with  mee  were  persons  of  groate 
quality,  ss  knights  and  ladyes.  My  journey's  expeuf?e 
was  30^.  This  traval  hath  soe  indisposed  mee,  yt  I  imi 
resolved  never  to  ride  up  againe  in  ye  coatch."  These 
vehicles  must,  however,  have  considerably  increai^ed,  as 
we  find  a  popular  agitation  was  got  up  against  them  ;  the 
Londoners  nicknamed  them  "hell-carts;"  pamphlets  were 
written  recommending  their  abolition;  and  attempts  were 
even  made  to  have  them  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Thoresby  occasionally  alludes  to  stage-coaches  in  liis 
Diary,  speaking  of  one  that  ran  between  Hull  and  York 
in  1679,  from  which  pla^^n  had  to  proceed  by  Leeds 
in  the  usual  way  on  ho^pick.  This  Hull  coach  did 
not  run  in  winter,  because  of  the  state  of  the  rr»nd>« ; 
stage-coaches  being  usually  laid  up  in  that  seanoii  like 
ships  during  Arctic  frosts.*  Afterwards,  when  a  vanvh 
was  put  on  between  York  and  Leeds,  it  peifnnne*! 
the  journey  of  twenty-four  miles  in  eight  hours ;  ^  but 
tlie  road  was  so  bad  and  dangerous  that  the  travellers 
were  accustomed  to  get  out  and  walk  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  Thoresby  often  waxes  eloquent  upon  the 
subject  of  his  manifold  deliverances  from  the  dangers  of 
ti*avelling  by  coach.  He  was  especially  thankful  when 
he  had  passed  the  ferry  over  the  Trent  in  journeying 
l>et\veen  Ixjeds  and  London,  having  on  several  occa- 
sions narrowly  escaped  drowning  there.     Once,  on  his 


*  **  4th  May,  1714.  Mominj;  :  we 
<liiiMl  ut  (iniiitliam,  liad  the  annual 
>«»liinnity  (this  Ikmh*;  the  first  time 
the  oKich   |ifti«etl   the  road  in  May), 


I»art  of  the  journey,  wherein  we  had 
neitlicr;  but  the  next  day  we  gave 
them  leave  to  treat  themselvea." — 
Thoresby's  *  Diary,*  vol.  ii.,  207. 


ainl   the  aKichrnan  and  horHes  being  |        '  "  May  22,  1708,    At  York.  Hose 

di'ckt'*!  witli  ribltuiis  and  flowers,  tlie  between   three   and   four,    the   coach 

h>\su    iiiusic    and    youn;;    iKH^jde   in  l>eing  liastetl  by  Captain  Crome  (whoso 

oniph-s  Ulnre  us;  we  IcMl^rctl  at  Stani-  company  we  lja<l)  ujion  the  Queen's 

[•»nl,  ;i  •"-■urv  y,  dt'ar  town.     r>th  May  :  Inisiness,    that    we   ^ot    to   1^1x18  by 

h,wl  otlur  I <iiss«i liters,  wliich,  tliou;ih  noon  ;  bU-ss*"*!  lx»  (ukI  for  mercii's  to 

l«  iiuiK  M,    wtn-  more   char;^<ablo   with  me  and  niy  |x»or  family." — Tljorenby's 

wnir    and    bnintly    than    tlie    former  ,    *  Diary,'  vol.  ii.,  7. 
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journey  to  London,  some  showers  fell,  which  "raised 
the  washes  upon  the  road  near  Ware  to  that  height  that 
passengers    from   London  that  were   upon  that   road 
swam,  and  a  poor  higgler  was  drowned,  which  prevented 
me  travelling  for  many  hours ;  yet  towards  evening  we 
adventured  with  some  coimtry  people,  who  conducted 
us  over  tlie  meadows,  whereby  we  missed  the  deei)est  of 
the  Wash  at  Chesliunt,  though  we  rode  to  the  saddle- 
skirts  for  a  considerable  way,  but  got  safe  to  Waltliam 
Cross,  where  we  lodged."  ^  On  another  occasion  Thoresby 
was  detained  four  days  at  Stamford  by  the  state  of  the 
I'oads,  and  was  only  extricated  from  his  position  by  a 
company  of  fourteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
travelling  towards  London,  who   took   him  into  their 
cjonvoy,  and  set  out  on  their  way  southward  attended  by 
(competent  guides.     When  the  "  waters  were  out,"  as  the 
stiying  went,  the  comitry  became  closed,  the  roads  being 
simply  impassable.    Dunng  the  Civil  Wars  eight  himdred 
horse  were  ttiken  ])risoners  while  stickmg  in  the  mud.^ 
When  rain  fell,  pedestrians,  horsemen,  and  coaches  alike 
(j;ame  to  a  standstill  until  the  roads  dried  again  and  enabled 
the  wayfarers  to  proceed.    Thus  we  read  of  two  travellers 
sto})pedby  the  rains  within  a  few  miles  of  Oxford,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  their  journey  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  waters  that  covered  the  country  thereabout. 
The  introduction  of  stage-coaches,  like  every  other 
])ublic  improvement,  was  at  first  regarded  with  prejudice, 
and  had  considerable  obloquy  to  encounter.     In  a  curious 
book  published  in  1G73,  entitled  '  The  Grand  Concern  of 
England  Explained  in  several  Proposals  to  Parliament,'  ^ 
stage-coaches  and  caravans  were  denoimced  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  had  happened  of  late  years  to  tlie 
kingdom,  mischievous  to  the  public,  destructive  to  trade, 
and  ])rejudicial  to  lands.     It  was  alleged  that  travelling 

•  'riioreshyV  *  Diary/  vol.  i.,  205.      j  cellany,*  vol.  viii.,  p.  647.     8up|)oiMl 
-  WayU'ii's  *  MarllK)r<)u^h.'  |   t<i  have  been  written  hy  ouo  John 

•*  Hcprintcjl  in  tlu^  *  narleiau  Mjh-   j   (iR>8t)(>t,  of  the  Charterhoutie. 
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by  coach  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  breed  of  horses^ 
and  make  men  careless  of  good  horsemaiishipj — that  it 
hindered  the  training  of  watermen  and  seamen^  and  inter- 
fered with  the  public  resources.  The  reasons  given  are 
curious.  It  was  said  that  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  travel  in  coaches  became  weary  and  listless  when 
they  rode  a  few  miles,  and  were  unwilling  to  get  on 
horseback — "  not  able  to  endure  frost,  snow,  or  min,  or 
to  lodge  in  the  fields;'  that  to  save  their  clothes  and 
keep  themselves  clean  and  dry,  people  rode  in  eoaebtH, 
and  thus  contracted  an  idle  habit  of  body ;  that  this  was 
ruinous  to  trade,  for  that  "  most  gentlemen,  before  they 
travelled  in  coaches,  used  to  ride  with  nwords,  belte, 
pistols,  holsters,  portmanteaus,  and  hat-caKes,  which,  in 
these  coaches,  they  have  little  or  no  occasion  for :  for, 
when  they  rode  on  horseback,  they  rode  in  orje  suit  and 
carried  another  to  wear  when  they  came  to  their  journey 'w 
end,  or  lay  by  tlie  way ;  but  in  coaches  a  Bilk  8uit  and 
an  Indian  gown,  with  a  sash,  silk  stockings,  and  beaver- 
hats,  men  ride  in,  and  carry  no  other  with  them,  because 
they  escai)e  tlie  wet  and  dirt,  which  on  horseback  they 
i-jiiinot  avoid;  whereas,  in  two  or  three  journeys  on 
liorscluick,  these  clothes  and  hats  were  wont  to  be  spoiled  ; 
which  done,  tliey  were  forced  to  have  new  very  often, 
and  that  increased  the  consumption  of  the  manufactures 
and  the  employment  of  the  manufacturers;  which  tra- 
velling in  coaclies  doth  no  way  do."  The  writer  of  the 
s;inie  i)rotest  against  coaches  gives  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  tnivelling  by  them  in  those  days;  for  to  show 
the  gigsmtic  nature  of  i\\(i  evil  he  is  contending  against, 
Ik*  avers  that  l>etween  London  and  the  three  principal 
towns  <»f  York,  Chester,  and  Exeter,  not  fewer  than 
eiLrhteen  j^ersons,  making  the  journey  in  five  days,  travel 
hy  tiieni  weekly  (the  eoaclies  running  thrice  in  the  week), 
and  a  like  numl^er  hack;  ''which  come,  in  the  whole,  to 
<i;i-hteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  the  year."  Another 
iTKat    nuisiinee,  tlie   writer  alleged,  whi(*h   flowed   from 
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the  establishment  of  the  stage-coaches,  was,  that  not  only 
did  the  gentlemen  from  the  country  come  to  London  in 
them  oftener  than  they  need,  but  their  ladies  either  came 
with  them  or  quickly  followed  them.  "  And  when  they 
are  there  they  must  be  in  the  mode,  have  all  the  new 
fashions,  buy  all  their  clothes  there,  and  go  to  plays, 
balls,  and  treats,  where  they  get  such  a  habit  of  jollity 
and  a  love  to  giiiety  and  pleasure,  that  nothing  after- 
wards in  the  country  will  serve  them,  if  ever  they  should 
fix  their  minds  to  live  there  again ;  but  they  must  have 
all  from  London,  whatever  it  costs."  Then  there  were 
the  grievous  discomforts  of  stage-coach  travelling  to  be 
set  against  the  more  noble  method  of  travelling  by  horse- 
back, as  of  yore.  "  What  advantage  is  it  to  men  s  health," 
says  the  writer,  waxing  wroth,  "  to  be  called  out  of  their 
beds  into  these  coaches,  an  hour  before  day  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  to  be  hurried  in  them  from  place  to  place,  till  one 
hour,  two,  or  three  within  night ;  insomuch  that,  after 
sitting  all  day  in  the  summer-time  stifled  with  heat  and 
choked  w^ith  dust,  or  in  the  winter-time  starving  and 
freezing  with  cold  or  choked  with  filthy  fogs,  they  are 
often  brought  into  their  inns  by  torchlight,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  sit  up  to  get  a  supper ;  and  next  morning 
they  are  forced  into  the  coach  so  early  that  they  can  get 
no  breakfast  ?  What  addition  is  this  to  men's  health  or 
business  to  ride  all  day  with  strangers,  oft:entimes  sick, 
antient,  diseased  persons,  or  young  children  crying ;  to 
whose  humours  they  are  obliged  to  be  subject,  forced  to 
bear  with,  and  many  times  are  poisoned  with  their  nasty 
scents  and  crippled  by  the  crowd  of  the  boxes  and 
bundles  ?  Is  it  for  a  man's  health  to  travel  with  tired 
jades,  to  be  laid  fast  in  the  foul  ways  and  forced  to  wade 
up  to  the  knees  in  mire ;  aftenvards  sit  in  the  cold  till 
teams  of  horses  can  be  sent  to  pull  the  coach  out  ?  Is  it 
for  their  health  to  travel  in  rotten  coaches  and  to  have 
their  tackle,  ])erch,  or  axle-tree  broken,  and  then  to  wait 
three*  or  iour  hours  (sometimes  half  a  day)  to  have  them 
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mended,  and  then  to  travel  all  night  to  make  good  their 
stage  ?  Is  it  for  a  man's  pleasure,  or  advantageous  to 
his  health  and  business,  to  travel  with  a  mixed  company 
that  he  knows  not  how  to  converse  with ;  to  be  aflVoiitecl 
by  the  rudeness  of  a  surly,  dogged,  cursing,  ill-natured 
coachman ;  necessitated  to  lodge  or  bait  at  the  worst  iiui 
on  the  road,  where  there  is  no  accommodation  fit  for 
gentlemen;  and  this  merely  because  the  owners  of  tht? 
inns  and  the  coachmen  are  agreed  together  to  chc<it  tlie 
guests  ?  "  Hence  the  writer  loudly  calls  for  the  supprc vi- 
sion of  stage-coaches  forthwith  as  a  great  nuisance  and 
crjnng  evil. 

Travelling  by  coach  was  in  early  times  a  very  delibe- 
rate affair.  Time  was  of  less  consequence  than  mfety, 
and  coaches  were  advertised  to  start  "  God  willing/'  niid 
**  about "  such  and  such  an  hour  "  as  shall  seem  good  '* 
to  the  majority  of  the  passengers.  The  difiFerent  e  of  a 
day  in  the  journey  from  London  to  York  was  a  mtmU 
nuittcr,  and  Thoresby  was  even  accustomed  to  lea%  e  tlio 
coach  and  go  in  search  of  fossil  shells  in  the  fields  on 
either  side  the  road  while  making  the  journey  between 
the  two  places.  The  long  coach  "  put  up  "  at  sun-down, 
and  *'  slept  on  the  road."  Whether  the  coach  was  to 
proceed  or  stop  short  at  some  favourite  inn  was  de- 
termined by  the  vote  of  the  passengers,  who  usually 
apjK)inted  a  chairman  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey. 
In  1700  York  was  a  week  distant  from  London,  and 
Tnnbridge  Wells,  now  reached  in  an  hour,  was  two  days. 
Salisbury  and  Oxford  were  also  two  days'  journeys,  and 
Exeter  five.  The  Fly  coach  from  London  to  Exeter  slept 
at  the  latter  place  the  fifth  night  from  town ;  the  coach 
proeee<led  next  morning  to  Axminster,  where  it  break- 
fasted, and  there  a  woman  barber  "  shaved  the  coach."  * 
IJ«t\veen  London  and  Edinburgh,  as  late  as  1763,  a  fort- 
night wius   consumed,  the   coach  only  starthig  once  a 


>  Hultert^'s  *  Social  Hwtory  of  the  Southcni  CounticH,'  \\  494. 
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month.*  The  risk  of  hreak-dowiis  in  driving  over  the 
execrable  roads  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  every  coacli  carried  with  it  a  box  of  carpenter  s 
tools,  and  the  hatchets  were  occasionally  used  in  lopping 
off  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  road  and  ob- 
structing the  travellers'  progress. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  tni veiling 
of  the  country  continued  to  be  j^erfonned  on  horseback, 
this  being  by  far  the  pleasiintest  as  well  a«  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  journeying.  Even  Dr.  Johnson  rode 
from  Birmingham  to  Derby  with  his  Tetty  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage,  the  Doctor  taking  the  opportunity  of 
the  journey  to  give  his  bride  her  first  lesson  in  marital 
disci pHne.  At  a  later  period  James  Watt  rode  from 
Glasgow  to  London,  when  proceeding  thither  to  learn 
the  art  of  mathematic^d  instrument  making.  Nearly  all 
the  commercial  gentlemen  rode,  carrying  their  samples 
and  luggage  in  two  bags  at  their  saddle-bow,  and  hence 
tl  leir  appellation  of  Riders  or  Ragmen.  For  safety's  sake, 
these  usually  journeyed  in  company;  for  the  dangers  of 
tia veiling  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  niggedness 
r)f  the  roads.     The  highways  were  infested  by  troops  of 


^  Mr.  IVniuiiit  has  lolt  us  tlu-  IV)llo\v- 
\n\r  ju'CMunt  of  his  journey  in  the 
ClicstcT  sta'^(?  to  London  in  1739-40: 
"  M'Ih*  first  day,"  says  lie,  "  with 
much  lalxHir,  \v<^  jjol  Irom  Chester  to 
Whitehui-ch,  twenty  niiU-s;  the  w-cond 
day  to  tlie  *  Welsh'  Harp  ;'  tlie  tliinl, 
tn  Coventry;  the  fourth,  to  North- 
ami  »ton  ;  the  filth,  to  Dunstahle  ;  and, 
jis  a  wondivMis  effort,  on  the  last,  to 
London,  U-forc;  the  commencement  of 
niiiht.    'J'he  strahi  and  lalnmr  of  six 


the  mire,  defied  the  frequent  stumUi' 
and  fall,  arose  and  pursued  their  joar^ 
ncy  with  alacrity;  while,  in  theflc 
days,  their  enen-ated  posterity  slcoj* 
away  their  rapid  journeys  in  easy 
chaises,  fittetl  for  the  couvcyanoe  <»f 
the  soft  iidiahitanta  of  Syharis." 
In  1710  a  Manchester  manufocturer, 
takiug  his  tamily  up  to  London,  hired 
a  coach  for  the  whole  way,  which,  in 
the  then  state  of  the  roads,  must  have 
made  it  a  jouniey  of  prohably  eight  or 


pKul  horses,  sometimes  eii^ht,  drew  us  t  ten  days.  And^  in  1742,  the  system 
thn)U;ih  the  sioivihs  of  Mireden  and  I  of  travellino;  had  so  little  impnwrtl 
iniiny  otlier  places.  We  were  con-  that  a  laily,  wanting  to  come  with 
stantly  «)Ut  two  hours  lx>fore  day,  and  her  niece  from  Worcester  to  Man- 
as late  at  ni>:ht,  and  in  the  depth  of  ehester,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  latter 
winter  prr>j)f>rtionally  later.  The  place  to  send  her  a  hired  coach,  be- 
single  pcntlemen,  then  a  hanly  nic<',  cause  the  man  knew  the  rvad^  harinj! 
equippt!<i  in  jack-boots  and  ti-cnvsers,  hrought  from  thence  a  family  sometime 
up  to  their  middle,  rode  ]<>stthrou«ih  Ix'fore."— A ikin's  *  Manchester/ 
thiok  and  thin,  and,  ^^uanled  against  ' 
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robl)er8  and  vagiibonds  who  lived  by  plunder.  Turpin 
and  Bradshaw  beset  the  Great  North  Road ;  Duval, 
Maeheath,  Maclean,  and  hundreds  more  notorious  high- 
waymen infested  Hounslow  Heath,  Finchley  Common, 
Shooter's  Hill,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  metro- 
polis. A  sight  common  to  be  seen  then,  was  a  gibbet 
erected  by  the  roadside,  with  the  skeleton  of  some  former 
imilefactor  hanging  from  it  in  chains ;  and  "  Hang- 
manVlanes  "  were  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ijondon.^  It  was  considered  most  unsafe  to  travel 
after  dark,  and  when  the  first  "  night  coach  "  was  started, 
the  risk  was  thought  too  great,  and  it  was  not  patronised. 
Travellers  armed  themselves  on  setting  out  on  a  journey 
as  if  they  were  going  to  battle,  and  a  blunderbuss  was 
considered  as  indispensable  for  a  coachman  as  a  whip. 
Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  like  most  other  counties,  were 
beset  with  gangs  of  highwaymen ;  and  when  the  Gmnd 
Duke  Cosmo  set  out  from  Dorchester  to  travel  to  London 
ill  16G9,  he  was  "convoyed  by  a  great  many  horse- 
Holdiers  Ix^longing  to  the  militia  of  the  coimty,  to  secure 
him  from  robbers."  ^  Thoresby,  in  his  Diary,  frequently 
alludes  with  awe  to  his  having  passed  sjifely  "  the  great 
common  where  Sir  Rali)h  Wharton  slew  the  highway- 
man," and  he  also  makes  s})eeial  mention  of  Stonegat^ 
Hole,  "  a  notorious  robbing  i)lace"  near  Grantham. 
Like  every  other  tniveller,  the  pious  man  carried  loaded 
pist4)ls  in  his  bags,  and  cm  one  occasion  he  wa«  thrown 

'   Ii«»nl  CaniplK'll  mentions  the  re-    ;   t'xtnioniinary  is,  that  Popliam  is  hiii>- 

ii.  irkal»l«' circ-umstanct'  tluit   Tophani,  jkisiiI  to  Iiavc  continuctl  in  his  omrw 

aitiTWiinls  I>>ni  Chief  Justiw  in  the  sw  a  hij^hwaynian  even  alter  lie  wjis 

nii:n  ot    KliAulx'th,  took  to  the  rojul  called  to  the  Ikir.    This  seems  to  luive 

ill  ttirly  lile,  an«l  n»hU'<i  tnivellers  on  \k\'U  <|uite  notorious,  for  when  he  wju* 

iia«lV  ilill.     Highway  n»hhery  could  miwle  Serjeant  the  wairs  re|«orte«l  that 

rM»t,  howt'ver,  liave  be<'n  consi<lere<l  a  he  ser\(tl  up  some  wine  uestinetl  for 

viTV  ignominious  pursuit  at  tliat  time,  an    AMenium   of  I^^ndon,   which   he 

:i«*  «iurin.:   Popluim's  youth  a  statute  ha<i    inten'epte<l    on    its    way    fnmi 

w:u*  nia<ie  l»y  which,  on  a  first  crHivir-  Southampton. — Aul)n»y,    iii.,    492. — 

ti'Hi  for  rrihU'ry,  a  |>e<'r  of  the  realm  ('ami»l)<*irs  *  Chief  .last ices,'  i.,  210. 
or  lonl  of  jnrliamont  was  entitle*!  to  ''Travels    of    Cosmo    the   lliinl, 

hav«-  lunefit  *»f  clergy,   "  tliou«^li    he  <Jnunl  l>iike  of  Tuscany,' p.  147. 
« ;uiiH»t   nwl !"      What  is    still   mon» 
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into  j^reat  constemation  near  Topcliffe,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
missiiij?  tlieni,  believing  that  they  had  been  abstracted 
l)y  some  designing  rogues  at  the  inn  where  he  had  last 
slept.^  No  wonder  that,  before  setting  out  on  a  journey 
in  those  days,  men  were  accustomed  to  make  their  wills. 

AVlien  Mrs.  Calderwood,  of  Coltness,  travelled  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  in  175G,  she  relates  in  her  Diary 
that  she  travelled  in  her  own  postchaise,  attended  by 
John  Rattray,  her  stout  serving  man,  on  horseback,  with 
pistols  at  his  holsters  and  a  good  broad  sword  by  his 
side.  The  lady  had  also  with  her  in  the  carriage  a 
case  of  ])istols,  for  use  upon  an  emergency.  Robberies 
were  then  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  day  a  suspicious-looking 
character,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  highwajTnan,  made 
his  appearance;  but  "John  Rattray,  talking  about 
])Owder  and  ball  to  the  postboy,  and  showing  his  whanger, 
the  fellow  made  off."  Mrs.  Calderwood  started  from 
Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  June,  when  the  roads  were  drj^ 
and  the  weather  was  fine,  and  she  reached  London  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  which  was  considered  a  i^apid 
journey  in  those  days. 

Tlie  danger,  however,  from  footpads  and  highwaymen 
was  not  greatest  in  remote  coimtry  places,  but  in  and 
al)()ut  the  metro])olis  itself.  The  proprietors  of  Bellsize 
House  and  gardens,  in  the  Hampstead-road,  then  one  of 
iho  ])rincij)al  ])laces  of  amusement,  had  the  way  to 
Ijondon  patrolled  during  the  season  by  twelve  "lusty 
fellows ;"  and  Sadler's  Wells,  Vauxhall,  and  Ranclagh 


1    «M 


^  It  i.s  ns  cDinrnou  a  cnstoiu,  as  n  '  Host  himself  is  oft  as  base  as  they,  if 

cuiinin^j;  ]Kilicii*  in   thieves,   to   jilaco  |  it  l)e   lell  in  chaise  with  them  all 

(•liaiiilM'rlaiiis  in  sucli  <:reat  inns  wheru  '  ni^lit;  he  to  his  roaring  guests  eitlicr 

cluathiers  inul  trrazicrs  do  lye ;  luul  hy  I  f^ives  item,  or  shows  the  puree  itself, 

tlu'ir  hr^v.  briU's  to  infect  otiiers,  wlio  |  who  sjiond  lihi»rally,   in  hope  of  a 

were  not   of    tln-ir  own    ])roferring ;  i  si>cotlie   recniit.**    Sec  *A   Brief  yet 

who  noiin;^   your  purses   when   you  ,  Notable  Disan-ery  of  Housebreokew,' 

draw  thtin,  they*l  ^ri|)e  your  clojik-  Sec,   1051).     See  also  'Street  Rob- 

Ikijis,  and  ferl  the  weight,  and  so  in-  '  Ivries  Considered;    a    Warning    for 

form  the  master  tliieves  of  wliat  they  |  Housekee]iers,'  1676;    'Hanging  not 

think,  and  not  those?  alone,  but  the  |  ruuishment  Enough,'  1701,  &c 
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HcIvertisL'cI  similar  ndviiiitages.  Foot  paasenfi^ei^  pro- 
c^eding  towur<.U  KeiiHiTip:ton  and  Paddinrrton  in  tbe 
eveninp,  woiiid  wait  until  a  Riifficiently  iiiinierous  band 
had  cuUet!tt*d  to  wt  footpadK  at  defiance,  and  tlien 
they  started  in  com  puny.  Carriages  were  Bto])ped  in 
hnml  diiylight  in  Hyde  Park,  and  even  in  Piccadilly 
it«(3lf,  and  piKtolrt  preaented  at  tlie  breasts  of  fashionable 
(HM>[>]f\  who  were  called  ii\mn  to  deliver  up  their  ]>urf^e8. 
Ilome^*  Walpole  relateB  a  nmnber  of  curions  instances  of 
this  sort,  hii  hiniBelf  having  l»een  robbed  in  broad  rlay, 
with  Lord  Egliuton,  Sir  Thomas  Roliinson,  Lady  Albe- 
iiiarJe,  an*!  umny  more,  A  eiiriou^  robbery  of  tbe  Portw- 
iiiiiiith  nmil,  in  1757,  ilhistrat^^B  tbe  imperfect  pos^tal 
ijcimnmniaition  of  the  period.  The  boy  who  e^irrled  the 
pfwt  had  diKnifMmted  at  Hnmnierf?Tnitb,  alKJiit  tliree  inileH 
frtHu  livde  Park  Comer,  and  called  for  beer,  when 
Bonie  thieveii  t^jok  tlie  opportunity  of  cutting  the  niail- 
\mg  from  off  the  hoiWs  crupper  and  got  away  undis- 
covered ! 

Tlie  means  adopted  for  the  ti^n^port  of  merchandise 
were  as  tedious  and  difficult  as  those  ordinarily  em- 
ployed for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Corn  and 
W(M)1  were  sent  to  market  on  horses'  backs/  manure  was 
carried  ito  the  fields  in  panniers,  and  fuel  was  conveyed 
from  the  moss  or  the  forest  in  the  same  w%iy.  The  little 
coal  used  in  the  southern  counties  was  principally  sea- 
lK>nie,  though  pack-horses  occasionally  carried  coal  in- 
land for  the  supply  of  the  bhicksmiths'  forges.  When 
Wollaton  Hall  was  built  by  John  of  Padua  for  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby  in  Lj80,  the  stone  was  all  brought  on  horses' 

*  Tlie   f<irj«l   of    Ix)nilon   was   then  '    stniw,  Iksuis,  fx'as,  and  oata,  uschI  in 

firiiiciiwlly  brxMi^ht  to  tovni  in   pan-  ,    Ixjndon,  wen*  princiiially  raisetl  within 

ni«Ts.     Tlu"  fJopuLition  bcini^  conijia-  |    a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  of  tlie  m^ 

ritively  small,  the  fee<lin;;  of  London  troi)olis;    but    larjic    quantities    were 

uiH  Htill  pnuticahle  in  this  way ;  K-  alstj  hrouj^ht  fnmi  Iienley-on-Thanu»8 

M.if-H,  thf  city  always  |x>s.sc'sst^l    the  antl  other  western   jiartH,  ah  well    as 

jntit  a«lvanta«^<*  of  the  Thames,  which  |    from  below  (Iravescml,  by  water;  and 

H^-ctin^i  a  supply  of  ioo«l  by  m-n.     In  many   ships  hulen  with    Ix'ans   came 

*  Thr  <Jrand  Concini  of  Kn;^dand  Ex-  |    from   Hull,  and  with  oats  from  Lynn 

pUuM-d/    it    ix   state<l    that   the  hay,  iind  Ikiston. 
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backs  from  Ancaster,  in  Lincolnsliire,  thirty-five  miles 
distant,  and  tliey  loaded  back  with  coa],  which  was  taken 
in  exchange  for  tlie  stone. 

Tlie  roads  being  ahnost  impassable  in  certain  seasons 
and  difficult  at  all  times,  there  wfis  necessarily  very  little 
trade  between  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  another. 
For  without  ready  communication  either  by  land  or  water, 
tlie  connnercial  exchange  of  bulky  articles — raw  pi-oduce 
or  manufactured  connnodities  —  is  simply  impossible. 
Hence  England  was  not,  and  as  yet  could  not  be,  very 
nnich  of  a  commercial  country.  It  was  cheaper  to  bring 
foreign  w^ares  to  Tjondon  by  sea  than  to  bring  them  by 
tedious  journeys  on  horses'  backs  from  tlie  interior  of 
the  countiy.  Two  centuries  ago  the  inland  carriage  of 
goods  from  Norwich  was  as  much  as  the  sea  freight  from 
Lisbon.  From  London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  was 
from  5/.  to  7/.  a  ton,  and  from  London  to  Exeter  12/. 
A  century  later  the  charge  ])etween  Birmingham  and 
London  was  reduced  to  between  8^.  and  9.9.  a  ton  for 
every  ten  miles,  or  an  average  of  about  5/.  a  ton;*  but 
at  the  siime  time  the  rate  of  carnage  between  Leeds  and 
London  was  VSl.  a  ton.  This  rate,  it  will  readily  l»e 
imagined,  was  prohibitory  as  regjirded  the  large  mass  of 
mamifactured  articles  in  general  consumption.  But  many 
articles  now  in  common  domestic  use  even  amongst  the 
poorest  classes  wci'e  then  comi)aratively  little  known. 
No  maiiufactuie  of  i)ottery  but  of  the  very  coarsest  kiiitl 
existed  ;  vessels  of  wood,  of  i)ewter,  and  even  of  leather, 
formed  tli(»  i)rincij)a]  part  of  tlie  household  and  table 
utensils  of  genteel  and  opulent  families;  and  we  long 
continued  to  import  our  cloths,  our  linen,  our  glass,  onr 
"  Delpli"  ware,  our  cutlery,  our  paper,  and  even  our 
hats,  from  France,  (Jcrmany,  and  llolland. 

The  little  tra(hi  wliicli  existed  between  one  part  of  tlie 
kingdom  and  the  other  was  carried  on  by  means  of  ]Mick- 

'  *  A  History  ol  Iiilaml  Njivi«^ation.'     London,  1760,  i>.  73. 
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ti<irAei4f  along  roark  httlu  bt^tter  than  bridk^pathw.  These 
)ior»tJ^  I ra vL»lk*tI  in  Hfien,  with  the  halm  or  pfiiiiuem 
etnipjH*d  fMTOsRs  ihvir  backs,  Tht*  foremcjst  horne  bore  a 
WIl  or  a  eoliar  nf  Ulls^,  ain]  wa.s  lruiit\*  ailletl  the  ^'btU* 
lipr«e/*     He  wan  geiected  liecatme  of  his  siigacity  ;  and  by 


tlie  tinklinp^  of  the  Wlls  he  carried,  the  movements  of 
IiiH  followers  were  rep;'ulated.  The  bells  also  gave  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  convoy  to  tliose  who  might  be 
advancing  from  the  opposite  direction.  This  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  path 
there  wjis  not  room  for  two  loaded  horses  to  pass  each 
i»ther,  and  (piarrels  and  fights  between  the  drivers  of 
the  pack-horse  trains  were  frequent  fus  to  which  of  the 
Tnct'ting  convoys  was  to  pass  down  into  the  dirt  and 
allow  the  other  to  pass  along  the  bridleway.  The 
pack-horses  not  only  cjirried  merchandise  but  passengers, 
an<l  at  certiiin  times  scholars  proceeding  to  and  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.     When  Smollett  tnivelled  from 
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Glasgow  to  London,  he  rode  partly  on  pack-horses,  partly 
l)y  \vap:j2:on,  and  partly  on  foot;  and  the  adventures 
which  he  descril>ed  as  having  befallen  Roderick  Random 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  in  a  great  measure 
from  his  own  experiences  during  the  journey. 

A  cross-country  merchandise  traffic  gradually  sprang 
up  between  the  northern  counties,  since  become  pre- 
eminently the  manufacturing  districts  of  England ;  and 
long  lines  of  pack-horses  laden  with  bales  of  wool  and 
C(jtton  traversed  the  hill  ranges  which  di\'ide  Yorkshire 
from  Lancashire.  Whitaker  says  that  as  late  as  1753 
the  roads  near  Leeds  consisted  of  a  narrow  hollow  way 
little  wider  than  a  ditch,  barely  allowing  of  the  passage 
of  a  vehicle  drawn  by  horses  in  a  single  line;  this  deep 
narrow  road  being  flanked  by  an  elevated  causeway 
covered  with  flags  or  boulder  stones.  When  travellers 
encountered  each  other  on  this  narrow  track,  they  often 
tried  t(^  wear  out  each  other's  patience  rather  than 
descend  into  the  dirt  alongside.  The  raw  wool  and  bale 
goods  of  the  district  were  nearly  all  carried  along  these 
ilagged  ways  on  the  backs  of  single  horses;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  delay,  the  toil,  and  the  perils  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  traffic  was  attended.  On  horse- 
back before  daybreak  and  long  after  nightfall,  these 
hardy  sons  of  trade  pursued  their  object  with  the  spirit 
and  intrepidity  of  foxhunters;  and  the  boldest  of  their 
country  neighlxuirs  had  no  reascm  to  despise  either  their 
horsemanship  or  their  courage.*  The  Manchester  trade 
wns  carried  on  in  the  same  way.  The  chapmen  there 
used  to  kec])  tlieir  gangs  of  pack-horses,  which  accom- 
panied them  to  all  the  ])rincipal  towns,  Ix^aring  their 
goods   in    packs,  which  they  sold  to  their  custoraeni, 

'  *  Loidi's  ami  Eliiutc/  l)y  T.    I).  state  of  roads  and  mannorM,"  lie  iwy«, 

Wliitak<r,  Lli.D.,  IHUJ,  p.  sl.     Sot-  \   **  it  was  imi>ossible  that  more  than 

witlistaiidiii^   its  ilaii^trs,   Dr.  Whi-  one    dwith    omld    hapiicii    at   oiioe; 

talker  s('i-ins  t<»  have  Ixvii  ot  opinion  wliat,  by  any  ])08.(dbility,  could  take 

that  till-  oil  iihkIc  oi'  travfllin;;  was  j   place  unalo^oiid  to  a  race  betwixt  tw« 

even   sid'cr   than   that    wiiicli   inmic-  |   8t:ige-coiichc8,  in  whicU  t)ic  livis  of 

diat<'ly  tollnwcd  it:  "  ('ndi'i*  tlip  old  thirty  or  forty  distrcsiud  and  hclpktf 
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I)rinj2:ing  back  sheep's  wool  and  other  raw  materials  of 
inaiuifacture/ 

The  only  records  of  this  long-superseded  mode  of 
communication  are  now  to  be  traced  on  the  signboards 
of  wayside  public-houses.  Many  of  the  old  roads  still 
exist  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  but  all  that  remains 
of  the  former  traffic  is  the  pack-horse  painted  on  these 
village  signs — things  as  retentive  of  odd  bygone  facts 
SIS  tlie  picture-writing  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.^ 


iiiilividiuUs  are  at   the  mercy  of  two 
intoxicatevl  Imites ?' 

'  ITie  author    of    the    *  Orijiinal  * 
mys: — "  I   liave  hy  tnulition  the  fol- 
lowing   iiarticulars    uf    tlwj   nuxle  of   I 
nirryinji  on  the  home  tra<h*  by  one  of   ! 
the  |»riiici]Kil  merchants  of  Mancliester,    ' 
wIh)  was  Kmi  at  the  commencement    ; 
of  tlie  List  century,  and  who  realiHod 
a  Kuilk'ient  fortune  to  keep  a  CJirriaj^c 
wluii  iHit   half-a-<lo7.en   were  kept  in    ^ 
the  town  by  iktsous  connecte<l  witli    ! 
fyusiiK'art.     He  w»nt  the  manufactures    | 
uf    tlie   place   into   Nottin;^hamslnre, 
I  JiKXtlnsIiire,  Cambridgesliire,  and  the 
intervening  anuitieH,  and   prineiiffllly 
ti«»k  in  exchanjje  feathers  from  Lin- 
c>i»bi«)iire  ami  malt  fn^m  Cambriilge- 
iibire  and  Xottinjzlmmshire.     All  his 
ci>ninyjilities  were  conveye<l  on  jsick- 
bonw,   ainl    he   Wiu<  fntm  home  tlie 
;:Tt-.it<T  i«irt  t»f  every  year,  |'erformin«; 
liin  jtmnieys  entinly   on    hors4*back. 
His  Inlanccs  wrn*  receivul  in  liuini-as, 
uihI  wen*  c.irriiil  with  him  in  his  siul- 
ilh*-l*4;is.       He    w;w    exjoJMHl    to    the 
%  it'iftoitudes  o(  tlu*  wejitlnT,   to  j^n-at 
LiUmr   ainl    fati'^ue,  and   to   constant 
iUn;!rr.     In  Lincolnshire  lie  travelled 
rbirtly    aloim     bridle-ways,    thnaij^h 
fh-hU  when*  fn'^pient  gibbeti*  waniiHl 
biui  <»f  his  jn'rils,  and  where  tlut^ks  of 
wiM-fowl    ccnitintially   darkenetl   the    i 


air.  Business  carrie<l  on  in  this  man- 
ner requintl  a  combination  of  per- 
sonal attention,  courage,  and  physical 
stren;4th  not  to  be  hoped  lor  m  a 
deputy  ;  and  a  merchant  then  leil  a 
nuich  more  severe  and  irksome  life 
tlian  a  l>agman  afterwanis,  and  still 
more  than  a  *  traveller '  of  the  pn^sint 
day.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  mer- 
chant a]K)ve-mentioned  the  wine-mer- 
chant who  supplii^l  Manchester  n*- 
siiled  at  PR-ston,  then  always  called 
Pnuid  Preston,  because  exclusively 
iidiabiteil  by  j^entrj'.  The  wine  was 
carriiil  on  horM(>8,  an<l  a  gallon  wan 
consiilenxl  a  Lirge  onler.  Men  in 
business  confiuetl  themselves  generally 
to  punch  and  ale,  using  wine  only  as 
a  metlicine,  or  on  cxtraonlinary  occa- 
sions ;  so  that  a  considerable  trade»»- 
man  somewhat  injurwl  his  cnniit 
amongst  his  neighlxmrs  by  being  so 
extnivagimt  as  to  si*n<l  to  a  taveni  for 
wine  to  entertain  a  I/ondon  customer." 
'  F^irl  of  Kllesmen»'s  *  Kssays,'  n. 
214.  In  the  curious  collection  of  old 
coins  at  the  ( tuiKlhall  there  an*  several 
halt|enny  t(»kens  issue<l  by  the  \tn.>- 
prietors  of  inns  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
]>4ick-horsc.  Some  of  thest*  would  in- 
clicate  that  }«ick-hors<>s  wen*  kept  for 
bin*.  We  a p] tend  a  couitle  of  illu»- 
trati<Mui  of  theiH*  curious  old  coinH. 
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Mannkiw  and  Customs  influenced  by  the  State  of 
the  koads. 

Whilst  the  road  communications  of  the  country  remained 
tlius  imperfect,  the  jK^ople  of  one  part  of  England  knew 
next  to  nothinpj  of  the  people  of  the  other  parts.  When 
a  sliower  of  rain  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  high- 
ways impassable,  even  horsemen  were  cautious  in  ven- 
turiiit^;  far  fiom  home,  and  it  was  only  a  limited  numlier 
who  cijidd  alVord  to  travel  on  horseback.  The  labouring 
peo])le  journeyed  a-foot,  and  the  limited  middle  class 
used  tluj  w;i<rj2:<>n  <>i'  the  coach.  But  the  amount  of  inter- 
course between  the  people  of  different  districts — then 
exceeilingly  limited  at  all  times — was,  in  a  country  so 
wet  as  England,  necessarily  suspended  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  This  slight  degree  of  communication 
consequently  produced  numerous  distinct  and  strongly- 
marked  local  dialects,  locul  prejudices,  and  local  customs, 
which  sTU'vive  to  this  day,  though  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
ap])earing,  to  the  regret  of  many,  under  the  influence 
of  our  imjnoved  facilities  for  travelling.  Every  vilhige 
had  its  witches,  sometimes  of  different  sorts,  and  there 
was  scarcely  an  old  house  but  had  its  white  lady  or 
moaning  old  man  with  the  long  beard.  There  were 
gliosts  in  the  fens  which  walked  on  stilts,  whilst  the 
sprites  of  the  hill  country  rode  on  flashes  of  fire.  But 
those  village  witches  and  local  ghosts  have  long  since  dis- 
a|)[)eare(l,  excepting  perhaps  in  a  few  of  the  less  pene- 
trable districts,  where  they  still  survive. 

It  is  curious  to  liiid  that  down  even  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  (^entury,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
districts  of  the  island  regarded  those  of  the  north  as  a 
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kitii]  of  ogrm^  Lancashire  was  supposf  tl  to  bo  aliiiost 
irapenetmble— -afl  iniiced  it  was  to  a  coiisidtnnhle  eKtentj 
— and  inhabited  bjr  a  lialf-savage  race.  ( 'amdi^ii  vng'iiely 
de^ribed  it,  preirions  to  his  visit  in  1607^  a^^  that  (mrt 
of  the  oDimby  fying  "beyond  the  mouutninH  townrdH 
UiG  Wafeern  Oc«an/*  He  acknowledged  that  hn  a  p. 
proadiad  the  Lancashire  people  "with  a  kiitd  of  diea<l/* 
litit  determined  at  lungtli  "to  run  tht^  Itu^^ard  td'  the 
attempt,"  trusting  in  the  Divine  assi^tuneo.  Caiiidt  n 
was  favoured  in  his  northern  visit  c  vt^ti  iHVnml  ]n^ 
expectations,  and  after  making  his  survey  of  the  roiinty, 
he  succeeded  in  returning  witliin  the  bounds  of  fivilivsa- 
lion  in  safety. 

About  a  century  later,  in  1700,  the  He  v.  Mr.  Brome, 
rector  of  Cheriton  in  Kent,  entered  upon  a  seriew  of 
travels  in  England  as  if  it  had  been  a  Hi^wly-di^eovurod 
country.  He  set  out  in  spring,  so  soon  a^  tlie  nm\s  hnd 
become  passable.  His  friends  convoyed  Ijini  on  tliu  fiiKt 
st^ige  of  his  journey,  and  left  him,  commending  him  to 
the  care  of  Providence.  He  was,  however,  careful  to 
em|)loy  guides  to  conduct  him  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  three  years'  travels  he  saw 
many  new  and  wonderful  things ;  but  when  the  winter 
and  wet  weather  set  in,  he  was  compelled  to  suspend 
his  travelling  and  lay  up,  like  an  iarctic  voyager,  for 
several  months,  imtil  spring  came  round  again.  He 
pas^sed  through  Nortluuuberland  into  Scotland,  down  the 
western  side  of  the  island  towards  Devonshire,  where  he 
found  the  farmers  gathering  in  their  com  upon  horse- 
back, the  roads  being  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  use  wacrffons.  He  desired  to  travel  into 
(\»rnwall,  the  boundaries  of  which  he  reached,  but  was 
prevented  proceeding  farther  l)y  the  rains,  and  accord- 
in;rly  made  the  best  of  his  way  homewards.^ 

The  vicar   of  Cheriton  was  considered  a  wonderful 


*  •  IliRi'    Yt-iin*'    Travels  in   Kn^-   I    Unmiis    M.A.,    Uictor    of    Chmtuii, 
l.iu.l,  So>tl;ui<l,;u»d  Wiilfs.*   liy  J:unc8   |    Kent.     IxHwlon,  172(3. 
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man  iu  his  day, — almost  as  adventurous  as  we  should 
now  regard  a  traveller  in  Central  Africa.  Twenty- 
miles  of  sloughs,  or  an  unbridged  river  between  two 
parishes,  were  greater  impediments  to  intercourse  than 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  now  is  between  England  and 
America.  There  were  towns  situated  even  in  the  same 
county,  more  widely  separated,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
than  London  and  Glasgow  are  at  the  present  day. 
There  were  many  districts  which  travellers  never  visited, 
and  where  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  produced  as 
great  an  excitement  as  the  arrival  of  a  white  man  in  an 
African  village.^  Although  this  comparative  seclusion 
of  most  districts  produced  a  picturesqueness  and  variety 
of  manners  throughout  England,  it  also  produced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  brutality,  of  which  the  local  amuse- 
ments of  bull-running,  cock-fighting,  cock-throwing, 
Plough-Monday,  and  such  like,  were  the  fitting  ex- 
ponents. People  knew  little  except  of  their  own 
narrow  district.  The  world  beyond  was  as  good  as 
closed  against  them.  Almost  the  only  intelligence  of 
general  afiairs  which  .reached  them  was  communicated 
by  pedlars  and  packmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  retail 
to  their  customers  the  news  of  the  day  with  their  wares ; 
or,  at  most,  a  news-letter  from  London,  after  it  had  been 
lead  nearly  to  pieces  at  the  great  house  of  the  district, 
would   find  its  way  to  the  village,  and  its  driblets  of 


^  The  treatment  he  receivetl  was 
occasionally  even  less  ix)lite.  When 
William  Hutton,  of  Birmingham,  ac- 
cumpanitHl  by  another  gentleman, 
went  to  view  the  field  of  lV)sworth,  in 
1770,  "  the  inhabitants,"  he  says, 
"  set  their  dogs  at  ns  in  the  street, 
merely  iK'cause  we  were  strangers. 
Human  figures  not  their  own  are  sel- 
dom SL-en  in  tliese  inhospitable  re- 
gions. Surromideil  with  impassable 
roads,  no  intercourse  with  man  to  hu- 
manise the  min<l,  nor  a)nmierce  to 
smooth  their  rugge<l  manners,  tlicy 
continue   the   Ixwrs  of  Nature.**     In 


certam  villages  in  Laocaahire  and 
Yorkshire,  not  very  remote  from  laige 
towns,  the  appearance  of  a  stranger, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  jieriod, 
excited  a  similar  commotion  amongst 
the  villagers,  and  the  word  would 
pass  from  door  to  door,  "  Doet  kuaw 
^un  ?*'  "  Naya."  "  Is  'e  stramigiT  r" 
"  Ey,  for  sewer."  "  Then  pans'  'im 
— Eave  a  duck  at  'im — Fettle  'im !" 
And  the  "  straunger  "  would  straight- 
way find  the  "ducks"  flying  about 
his  head,  and  Ix)  glad  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  vilugc  with  his  lilb. 


i 
1 


CiiAF,  JIL  THE  STATE  OF  THE  liCLUJS,  1^5 

iiifoniiatif*ii  woiiM  tlni8  i)ecome  diffiisttl  aniougst  tlic 
little  ctnuiimijjty.  Miitkrs  of  public  iiitei  ent  weru  luiijjf  iii 
Itecnniiiig  kiiuwii  in  the  remoter  di«ti*ict»i  of  the  eoiaitry. 
Miicnulay  relates  that  the  death  of  QtieeTi  F-liz;al»eth  was 
uui  heard  of  in  mini*  [mrU  of  Devon  until  the  eonrtierH 
of  her  BUooeasor  had  ceased  to  wear  lauurniut^  for  her, 
Tlio  nevm  of  CroniweirH  being  tiiade  Protector  only 
reaehed  Bnd<^!water  nineteen  days  after  tlie  event,  when 
the  Ijelk  were  ^^et  a-rinj^ing;  and  the  ehinehe**  in  the 
OrkiieVB  eimtinned  to  pat  up  the  nmial  jirayeii^  for 
JmiH^  IL  three  ninutliH  uft^r  he  had  taken  up  hiw  alKHiu 
at  8t.  Grermains. 

There  were  then  no  shops  in  tlie  finiHller  towiiM  or 
villages,  and  comparatively  few  in  the  larger  ;  even  tliese 
being  badly  furnished  with  articles  in  }:^eneral  use.  Tlie 
comitry  people  were  irregularly  HUp[Jied  by  hawkers, 
who  sometimes  bore  their  stocks  y|>ou  tiieir  !iaeki<,  and 
occasionally  on  pack-horses.  Potn,  pans,  and  hoiif***hnld 
utensils  were  thus  sold  from  door  to  door ;  and  until  a 
ccmiparativeiy  recent  period  the  whole  of  the  pottery- 
ware  manufactured  in  Staffordshire  was  hawked  about 
and  disposed  of  in  this  way.  The  pedlars  carried  frames 
resendjling  camjvstools,  on  which  they  were  accustomed 
in  display  their  wares  when  the  opportunity  occurred 
for  showing  them  to  advantage.  The  articles  which 
they  sold  were  chiefly  of  a  fanciful  kind — ribbons,  laces, 
and  female  finery ;  the  housewives'  great  reliance  for 
the  supply  of  general  clothing  in  those  days  being  on 
ihiinestie  industrv.  In  autumn  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold  was  accustomed  to  lay  in  a  store  of  articles  sufficient 
to  scTve  for  the  entire  winter.  It  was  like  laying  in 
a  stock  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  a  siege  during 
the  time  that  the  roads  were  closed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  meat  required  for  winter's  use  was  killed  and 
sjilted  down  at  Martinmas,  whilst  stockfish  and  baconed 
herrings  were  provided  for  I^ent.  Scateherd  sjiys  that  in 
his  district  the  clothiers  united  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
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and  at  the  Leeds  winter  fair  tliey  would  purchase  an  ox, 
whicli,  liuA-ing  divided,  they  salted  and  himg  the  pieces 
for  their  winter's  food.^  There  was  also  the  winter  s 
stock  of  firewood  to  be  provided,  and  the  rushes  w^ith 
which  to  strew  tlie  floors — carpets  being  a  comparatively 
modern  invention ;  besides,  there  was  the  store  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  bread,  the  malt  for  ale,  the  honey  for 
sweetening  (then  used  for  sugar),  the  salt,  the  spiceries, 
and  the  stivourv  herbs  so  much  employed  in  the  ancient 
cookery.  When  the  stores  were  laid  in,  the  housewife 
was  in  a  position  to  bid  defiance  to  bad  roads  for  six 
montlis  to  come.  This  was  the  case  of  the  well-to-do; 
but  the  ])oorer  classes,  who  could  not  lay  in  a  store  for 
winter,  were  often  very  badly  off  both  for  food  and 
firing,  and  in  many  hard  seasons  they  literally  starved. 
But  charity  was  active  in  those  days,  and  many  a  jxK)r 
man's  store  was  eked  out  by  his  wealthier  neighbour. 

When  the  household  stores  were  thus  laid  in,  the 
mistress,  with  her  daughters  and  servants,  sat  downi  to 
their  distafts  and  spinning-wheels ;  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  family  clothing  was  usually  the  work  of  the 
winter  montlis.  The  fabrics  then  worn  were  almost 
entirely  of  wool,  silk  and  cotton  being  scarcely  known. 
The  wool,  when  not  grown  on  the  farm,  was  purchased 
in  a  raw  state,  and  was  carded,  spim,  dyed,  and  in  many 
eases  woven  at  home :  so  also  with  the  linen  clothing, 
which,  until  quite  a  recent  date,  was  entirely  the  produce 
of  female  fingers  and  household  spinning-wheels.  This 
kind  of  w^ork  occupied  the  winter  months,  occasionally 
alternated  with  knitting,  embroidery,  and  tapestry  w^ork. 
Many  of  our  old  country  houses  to  this  day  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  industry  of  the  ladies  of  even  the  highest 
ranks  in  those  times,  in  the  fine  tapestry  hangings  with 
which  the  walls  of  many  of  the  older  rooms  in  such 
mansions  are  covered.  Amongst  the  humbler  classes 
the  stime  winter's  work  went  on.     The  women  sat  round 

*  Scatcbcrd,  *  History  of  Morlcy.' 
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lijg^  firc^  kiiiitinpi  i>luitiiig,  and  Bpiiming  by  their  lig:ht, 
even  in  the  <laytiiiic%  Glass  liaJ  nut  yet  come  into 
(^'iiurai  um.%  mid  the  u|jeningK  in  the  wall  which  served 
for  mnduwa  had  necey^irily  to  be  shut  up  close  to  keep 
out  tht;  cold,  thoii^li  at  the  Bivrae  time  tiny  shut  out  the 
lj|^bl.  The  cliijunoy,  UKually  of  lath  and  plaster  ending 
overliead  in  a  cone  and  funnel  for  the  OTioke,  was  so 
roomy  in  the  old  cottages  as  to  acconnuodate  almost  the 
wlmle  family  flitting  arotmd  tlie  fire  of  logm  ]>iled  in  the 
reredo?4j<e  in  the  middle^  and  there  they  (taiTied  on  their 
winter's  work.  Such  was  the  doniestic  occupation  of 
women  in  the  rural  districts  in  olden  tinier ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  tlu^  n»v(*lTtti(»n  in  Miir 
Hocial  system,  which  has  taken  out  ^f  thtir  hands  Hiniaiiy 
branches  of  household  manufacture  and  useful  domestic 
employment,  be  an  altogether  unmix(*d  bUHsrnf;^, 

Winter  at  an  end,  and  the  rc*ad«  once  more  available 
for  travelling,  the  Fair  of  the  distnt^t  wjis  hjokeil  forward 
to  with  interest.  Fairs  were  among  the  most  imi)<ntant 
institutions  of  past  times,  rendered  nuucssary  b^  ihu  then 
inij»e'rfect  conmnniications.  Every  town  had  its  fair, 
which  was  also  its  festival,  held  under  the  protection  of 
S4»me  patron  siiint ;  and  the  business  as  well  as  the  gaiety 
of  the  neighbourhood  usually  centred  on  the  occasion. 
High  courts  were  held  by  the  Bishop  or  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  to  acconnnodate  whicli  special  buildings  were 
fleeted,  used  only  at  fair  time.  Royal  charters  were 
gninted  to  certain  to\\nis  authorising  them  to  hold  fairs, 
and  granting  to  them  peculiar  privileges.^  Amongst 
those  of  the  first  class  were  Winchester,  St.  Botolph's 
Town  (Boston),  and  St.  Ives.     We  find  the  great  London 


*  Tlip  rhartiT  of  TortSilown  Fair, 
h«-M  Mil  I*urt.s«lown  mil,  near  Pori.s- 
nioiith,  is  s;ii«l  to  have  Ixt'ii  jiranti**! 
.>ij  (••»ii«iitioii  tliat  a  luif  of  l>rra*l  was 
(.nr>-ritoi  to  till'  lonl  o\'  tlie  manor 
ln»m  uli<i»t  tliat  )ui<l  Ihi'Ii  rais4'<l, 
::r\niiifi,  an«l  liakoii  un  tin*  ^;muuii  on 


which  the  fair  was  hehl.  We  arc  told 
that  tlie  ancient  (XTeniony  lias  been  re- 
cently i»erlV)nne(l;  but  Port^lown  Fair, 
which  formerly  w:i.s  a  ^jreat  cloth- 
market,  hart  now  <le;4enerate<l  into  a 
satunialia  of  Wat<.'rlo«>-Hys,  merry-j^o- 
roundB,  gill,  aiiti  guigerbruad-nutij. 
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merchants  travelling  thither  in  caravans,  bearing  with 
thoni  all  manner  of  goods,  and  bringing  back  the  wool 
purchased  by  them  in  exchange. 

Winchester  Great  Fair  attracted  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  held  on  the  hill  of  St.  Giles, 
and  was  divided  into  streets  of  booths,  named  after  the 
merchants  of  the  different  coimtries  who  exposed  their 
wares  in  them.  "  The  passes  through  the  great  woody 
districts,  which  English  merchants  coming  from  London 
and  the  West  would  be  compelled  to  traverse,  were  on 
this  occasion  carefully  guarded  by  mounted  *  serjeants- 
at-arms,'  since  the  wealth  which  was  being  conveyed  to 
St.  Giless-hill  attracted  bands  of  outlaws  from  all  parts 
of  the  country."  *  Weyhill  Fair,  near  Andover,  was 
another  of  the  great  fairs  in  the  same  district,  which  was 
to  the  West  countiy  agriculturists  and  clothiers  what 
Winchester  St.  Giles's  Fair  was  to  the  general  merchant. 
That  of  St.  Botolph's  Town  was  one  of  the  principal  fairs 
for  the  northern  districts,  to  which  people  resorted  from 
great  distances  to  buy  and  sell.  Thus  we  find,  from 
the  '  Compotus '  of  Bolton  Priory,^  that  the  monks  of 
that  house  sent  their  wool  to  St.  Botolph's  Fair  to  be  sold, 
though  it  was  a  good  himdred  miles  distant,  and  there 
they  bought  their  groceries,  spiceries,  and  other  necessary 
articles.  That  fair,  too,  was  often  beset  by  robbers,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  strong  party  of  them,  under  the  disguise 
of  monks,  attiicked  and  robbed  certain  booths,  setting 
fire  to  the  rest ;  and  such  was  the  amount  of  destroyed 
wealth,  that  it  is  said  the  veins  of  molten  gold  and 
silver  ran  along  the  streets. 

The  concourse  of  persons  attending  these  fairs  was 
innnense.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  the  heads  of  the 
religious  houses,  the  yeomanry  and  the  commons,  resortcil 
to  them  to  buy  and  sell  ail  manner  of  agricultural  pro- 


^  Murniy's  *  IIjindlHHjk  ol   Siimy,   I       *  Whitaker's  *  History  ol' Cniveii.' 

lluii(.s,  junl  Isk-  ul"  Wi-lit,*  HIH. 
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d^l<^^  The  fannerw  miUl  their  wool  and  cattle,  and  liircd 
their  8erviiuti5  tliere.  The  housewives  sold  the  Ruqylus 
jmidiire  of  their  wiiiter'H  indti8tr\%  and  bonj^lit  their 
ciiflerv,  Injoutene,  and  ninre  tasteful  artlelcn  of  apparuL 
Theix?  werts  eHterorbj  tVir  all  cnHtonierH — 8tnft'f^  mid  ware^* 
offen^d  for  mio  from  all  countries.  And  in  tht^  wuke  of 
thi>*  Imi^ines*!  piart  of  tln.^  fair  there  iiivariahly  followed  a 
tTowd  of  uiiirLstor8  to  the  popular  tawtey— cj riack  d^jctorn 
Hiid  merry  andrewB,  jn^^jxlers  aud  inuiHtrelH^  t^iu^Iestick 
pbvei^'.  jxriuiierti  thruugti  horm3-c*ollHr8,  and  ^portmakorR 
of  every  kind. 

Smaller  fairs  were  held  in  all  dTstric^tw  for  t^iniihir 
purposes  of  exchange.  At  them?  the  Htaplen  of  the  di^triet 
were  sold  and  servants  usually  hired.  Many  wen?  f(»r 
special  purposes — cattle  fairs,  leatlier  tairn,  cloth  tairw, 
bonnet  fairs,  fruit  fairs.  Scatrherd  ^ivn  that  Ivas  than  a 
century  ago  a  large  fair  was  lie  Id  Ix^tween  Iliiddersfieid 
and  Leeds,  in  a  field  still  calhnl  Falrstead,  near  Bii^tal, 
which  used  to  be  a  p^eat  mart  for  fruit,  onioiiH,  and  sueh 
like;  and  that  the  clothiers  n sorted  thitlicr  IVnni  nil  the 
ci)untrv  round  to  purchase  tlie  articles,  which  were  stowed 
away  in  bams,  and  sold  at  booths  by  lamplight  hi  the 
nioniing.* 

Even  Dartmoor  had  its  fair,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
British  village  or  temple  near  Merivale  Bridge,  testify- 
ing to  its  great  anticiuity ;  for  it  is  surprising  how  an 
ancient  fair  lingers  alK)Ut  the  place  on  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  \)e  held,  long  after  the  necessity  for  it  has 
ceased.  The  site  of  this  old  fair  at  Merivale  Bridge 
is  the  more  curious,  as  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
IkjckI,  on  the  road  between  Two  Bridges  and  Tavistock, 
is  found  the  singular-looking  granite  rock,  bearing  so 
rt'inarkable  a  resend)lance  to  the  Egyptian  sphynx,  in  a 
mutilated  state:  it  is  of  similarly  colossiil  j)roi)ortions, 
an<l  stands  in  a  district  almost  as  lonely  as  that  in  which 
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tlio  Ef^yptian  si)li\iix  looks  tbrth  over  the  sands  of  the 
Mem})lie;ni  Desert.^ 


x^-=^'' 


■  .T:;:^:    i-i;:i:;U;  vil.r.v.ib  an:"  t\:H  es   PAKTiiroH. 
['■.y  I'lrciv.V  Skvlt-;>n,  after  Iju-  fri.'.inal  P-riWin.*  ] 


The  last  occasion  on  wliicli  the  fair  was  held  in  this 
scchulcd  spot  was  in  the  year  1625,  when  the  plague 
raj;cd  at  Tavistock  ;  and  there  is  a  part  of  the  ground. 
situated  amidst  a  line  of  j)illars  marking  a  stone  avenue — 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  ancient  ahoriginal  worslup 


*  Vixen  Tnr  is  tliu  iminc  of  this 
sin;;nljir-l«K»kin|i  nK!k.  Mr.  Howe  tluis 
ilcst'rilK'S  it:  **  Fivniiiiijjr  tlie  rivor 
I  Walklunn]  tin-  liui^f  masses  ot'  which 
tlie  tor  is  coinjosed  are  jiileil  up  tier 
after  tier,  in  a  rink'  hut  unhle  faraile, 
(livideil  int<»  lliree  eonipartnienls  hy 
fissures,  through  wliicli  an  ast-ent  to 
tlie  sunnnit  ean  Ik-.  eiVec-ted,  whereon 
a|»]KanuHes  <.»f  roek-Uisins  will  l»e  ol>- 
servetl.  'Die  river-front  faces  ilire<tly 
south,  ami  this  Inity  Vixen-i\>ck  is 
trail  it  ionally  reiorteil  to  have  U-en  re- 
sortnl  to  in  iKist  times  for  astnaiomiail 
purjjoscs.  Vixen  'I'or,  whetlicr  cun- 
»i<ierc<.l  in  itw.-lf  or  witli   rcftrenc^i  to 


the  strikhij;  scenery  of  which  it  form.- 

the  centml  object,  is  one  of  the  iu<]«t 

I    inten'stin^  in  the  moorland  iliKtrict.** 

I    — *  reranilmlations  of  Dartmoor,'  18«i. 

j    It   is  i»ro|vr,  however,  to  add,   tiiat 

I    the  np|>eamnce  of  the  ruck  w  nK*t 

]>rulKibly    accidental,    and    that    the 

hcjid  of  the  Spliynx  is  product><l  hy 

!    the  tlirtv  iui^iular  block h  of  rock  Iwii;: 

i   se<>n   in  itrofile.     Hut  Mr.  Borlaoe,  in 

I    his   *  Antiquitii^    ol    Com  wall,*  ex- 

I    ])resses   the  opinion    that    the    nick- 

Kisins  on   the  sunnnit  of  tlie  nvk 

wea'  used  by  the  Dniids  for  ]iurjutws 

conntcte<i  w^ith  tlicir  rcligioiu  ocn*- 

monies. 
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— which  is  to  tliis  day  pointed  out  aiul  called  by  the 
naiiie  of  the  "  Potatoe  market." 

But  the  j^lory  of  the  great  fairs  has  long  since  departed. 
Tliey  declined  with  the  extension  of  turnpikes,  and  rail- 
roads pive  them  their  deathblo\v.  Shops  now  exist  in 
every  little  to\vn  and  village,  drawing  their  supplies 
regularly  by  road  and  canal  from  the  most  distant  paiis. 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  great  fair  of  London,*  and  Donny- 
briKjk,  the  great  fair  of  Dublin,  have  been  suppressed  as 
iiuisanceB ;  and  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  dead  but 
long  ix)tent  institution  of  the  Fair,  is  the  occasional  exhi- 
bition, at  |)eriodie  times  in  country  places,  of  pig-faced 
ladies,  dwarfs,  giants,  double-bodied  calves,  and  such-like 
wonders,  amidst  a  blatant  clangour  of  drums,  gongs,  and 


*  The  provwioiiin^  of  I^Mulon,  now 
^niwn  HO  iiopuIouH,  would  Ix*  almost 
iiii{MirisiMe  but  for  the  iitTfcct  system 
of  HKuls  now  con  vermin*;  on  it  fn>m 
III!  i<irtH.  In  early  times,  lA>nilon, 
like  country'  i)Lic<»s,  luwl  to  lay  in  its 
st«iek  of  siilt-provisions  against  win- 
t«T,  (Iniwiim  its  supplies  of  ve;^etables 
fmiu  theo»untry  within  easy  rwich  of 
the  caj'ital.  Henc<>  the  I/on«lon  nuir- 
ktt-;:anlenerH  |xrtiti(»ne<l  ai^ainst  the 
cNtt'iisinM  of  tunipike-n«uls  alxnit  a 
C4'iitury  a^o,  as  they  aftenvanls  jx'ti- 
ti<»iM^l  a;nnnst  the  extension  of  niil- 
\%.»yH,  fejiriiii;  liwt  their  trade  sliould 
lie  «i<'stn>yi'<l  hy  the  comiK*tition  of 
o«untry-;:n»wn  Gihlicijes.  Hut  theex- 
iinsioii  of  the  nxuls  luul  In-einne  a 
nutter  nf  al»«<»hite  necessity,  in  <jnler 
t«»  liNil  thf  iiU^i*  and  ever-in(Te;i.sin;i 
mouth  «.f  the  (in-jit  Mftn»iolis,  tlie 
|«»j'Ulatiuu  of  which  Iwis  j;n»wn  in 
al-»iit  two  aiituriesfroni  four  liundre«l 
thMij}*;4iid  to  tlin**'  millions.  'I'his 
«tH»rnioii.s  )iopnlation  iias,  iH'rha{««, 
ii«'Vtr  at  any  time  m«»n»  than  a  fort- 
ni::ht*M  ^apply  of  fouii  in  stock,  and 
ntost  tanuhtts  not  more  than  a  tew 
•  lay."*;  y<'t  no  oim*  evir  rnt4'rtains  tin* 
.''hjhtt'st  apprt*lMnMoii  of  a  failure  in 
I  hi-  Hupply,  or  vvvu  of  a  variation  in 
ihf  pric«'  ln»m  day  to  «lav  in  cons<s 
«punr<*  of  ;iny  (Missilde  shortc«»min^. 
'lltat  tiiis  should  Im*  ho  would  \ni  one; 
of  the  ni<Mt  suqifi^in^  ihiiigH  in  the 


history  of  mo«leni  Ix)ndon,  but  that 
it  is  sufficiently  accounte<l  for  by  the 
nui;^nific<*nt  system  of  roiuls,  canals, 
and  railways,  wl»ich  connect  it  with 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  kin«^dom. 
Modem  Lon<lon  is  mainly  fe«l  by 
steiun.  The  Express  Mi^at-Tmin, 
which  runs  ni;;htly  Inun  Abenleen  to 
I>in<lon,  dniwn  by  two  eni;ines,  and 
makes  the  jouniey  in  twenty-four 
hours,  is  but  a  8in;ile  illiLstnition  of 
tlie  nipitl  amlcertidn  metho<l  by  which 
mo«leni  I^uulon  is  fe<l.  The  north 
Hi;;hlan«ls  of  Scotland  have  thus,  by 
means  of  mil  ways,  Ix-come  ^razin;;- 
^nmnds  for  the  metn)|<)lis.  Kxnress 
fish-trains  Inun  Diudwr  and  Eye- 
mouth (Smeaton*s  harUuirs),  auj:- 
mente<l  by  lish-tnicks  from  (.'uHer- 
cojits  an«l  Tynemouth  on  the  North- 
umU'rlan<l  ctKust,  an<l  fmm  lUxlair, 
Whitby,  an«i  Sc;irl)orini;;h  on  tin- 
Yorkshire  (.\>ast,  also  arrive  in  lion- 
<lou  fvery  moniin^.  And  wlwt  with 
sl^-jnii-vt'ss^ls  U^Jirini:  catth*,  meat, 
and  lisli,  arriving  by  sea,  an<i  «inal- 
\nmin  laden  with  |N>tatoes  trum  inbuid, 
and  niilway-vans  bulen  with  butter 
an«l  milk  dmwn  from  a  wide  circuit 
of  n»untry,  and  nuid-vans  pihil  hi^h 
with  vev;<*tablrs  within  t-:isy  drive  of 
Covent  (ianh'U,  the  (in-at  Mouth  is 
thus  Inun  day  to  day  n^^iUirly,  sati.s- 
factorily,  and  ex]H.ilitiuU8ly  tilled. 
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cymbals.  Like  the  H\g;n  of  the  Pack-Horse  over  the 
villaf>;e  inn  door,  the  modern  viUage  fair,  of  whieli  the 
])riiicii)al  article  of  merchandise  is  gingerbread-mits,  is 
l)ut  the  vestige  of  a  state  of  things  tliat  has  long  since 
passed  away. 

There  were,  however,  remote  and  almost  impenetrable 
districts  whic^h  long  resisted  modern  inroads.  Of  sucli 
was  Dartmoor,  which  we  have  already  more  than  once 
referred  to.  The  difficulties  of  road-engineering  in  that 
quarter,  as  well  as  the  sterility  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
moor,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  becoming  opened 
up  to  modern  traffic  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  curious  to  find 
how  much  of  its  old  manners,  customs,  traditions,  and 
language  has  been  preserved.  It  looks  like  a  piece  of 
England  of  the  Middle  Ages,  left  behind  on  the  march. 
Witches  still  hold  their  sway  on  Dartmoor,  where  tliere 
exist  no  less  than  three  distinct  kinds — white,  black,  and 
grey,^ — and  there  are  still  professors  of  the  craft,  male 
as  well  as  female,  in  most  of  the  villages.  As  might  l»e 
expected,  the  pack-horses  held  their  grornid  in  Dartmoor 
the  longest,  and  in  some  parts  of  North  Devon  they  are 
not  even  yet  extinct.  When  our  artist  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sketching  the  ancient  bridge  on  the  moor' 
and  the  site  of  the  old  fair,  a  farmer  said  to  him,  "  I 
well  remember  the  train  of  pack-horses  and  the  effect 
of  their  jingling  bells  on  the  silence  of  Dartmoor.  My 
grandfather,  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  north  of  Devon, 
was  the  first  to  use  a  'butt'  (a  square  box  witliout 
wheels,  dragged  by  a  horse)  to  carry  manure  to  field ; 
he  was  also  the  lii'st  man  in  the  district  to  use  an  umbrella, 
wliicli  on  Sundays  he  hung  in  the  church-porch,  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  villagers."  We  are  also  informed  by 
a  gentleman  who  resided  for  some  time  at  South  Brent^* 

•  Tlic   while   witclic's   lire    kiiuUy  ^  See    Part    IV. — Frontispiece*    Uw 

(lisjM>s(«l,    the   hlaek   east    the   **  evil  *  Bridi^cs,  Harbours,  and  Forriea,' 
eyi',"  and   llie  L^rey  are  coiisulted  lor 
\]\v  rliseovery  ul"  fhcJ't,  «fcc. 
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on  the  borders  of  the  Moor,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
first  ciirt  in  tliat  district  is  remembered  by  many  now 
living,  and  the  bridges  were  shortly  afterwards  widened 
to  accommodate  the  wheeled  vehicles. 

But  the  primitive  features  of  the  district  are  perhaps 
l^est  represented  by  the  interesting  little  town  of  Chag- 
fbrd,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Teign,  an  ancient 
stannary  and  market  town,  backed  by  a  wide  stretch  of 
moor.  The  houses  of  the  place  are  built  of  moor  stone 
— grey,  ancient-looking,  and  substantial — some  with 
projecting  porch  and  parvise  room  over,  and  granite- 
miillioned  windows ;  the  ancient  church,  built  of  granite, 
with  a  stout  old  steeple  of  the  same  material,  its  em- 
Inittled  ix>rch  and  granite-groined  vault  springing  from 
low  columns  with  Norman-looking  capitals,  fonning 
the  sturdy  centre  of  this  ancient  town  clump.  A  post- 
chaise  is  still  a  phenomenon  in  the  place,  the  roads  and 
lanes  leading  to  it  being  so  steep  and  rugged  as  to  1k3 
but  ill  adapted  for  springed  vehicles  of  any  sort.  The 
upland  road  or  tnick  to  Tavistock  scales  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous hill,  and  though  well  enough  adapted  for  the 
|>ack-horse  of  the  last  century,  is  quite  unfitted  for  the 
cjirt  and  waggon  traffic  of  this.  Hence  the  horse  with 
{mnniers  maintains  its  ground  in  the  Chagford  district, 
and  the  double-horse,  furnished  with  a  pillion  for  the 
hidy  riding  behind,  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  country 
roads.  Among  the  patriarchs  of  the  hills  the  straight- 
breasted  blue  coat  may  yet  be  seen,  with  the  shoe 
fju^tened  with  buckle  and  strap,  as  in  the  days  when 
(leorge  III.  was  king;  and  old  women  are  still  found 
retaining  the  cloak  and  hood  of  their  youth.  Old  agri- 
cultural implements  continue  in  use.  The  slide  or 
pledge  is  seen  in  the  fields ;  the  flail,  with  its  mono- 
t<»nous  strokes,  resounds  from  the  liarn-floors ;  the  com 
is  sifted  by  the  windstow — the  wind  merely  blowing 
away  the  chafl' from  the  grain  when  shaken  out  of  sieves 
by  the  motion  of  the  hand  <»n  some  elevated  s|X)t;  the 
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old  wooden  plough  is  still  at  work,  and  the  goad  is  still 
used  to  urge  the  yoke  of  oxen  in  dragging  it  along. 

*'  In  such  a  place  as  Chagford,"  says  Mr.  Eowe,  "  the  cooper  or 
rough  C4irpenter  will  still  find  a  demand  for  the  pack-saddle,  with 
itrt  accompanying  furniture  of  crooks,  crvbs,  or  dunff-pois. 


•.   :.F,V<>N.-HIKX  c-r.u-Ks. 

the  genenil  introduction  of  carta,  these  rough  and  ready  contrivanced 
wero  found  of  great  utility  in  the  various  operations  of  husbandry, 
and  still  prove  exceedingly  convenient  in  situations  alinost,  or 
altog(jtlier,  iniux»0.s8ible  to  wheel-carriages.  The  lotuf  crooks  are 
u8od  for  the  carriage  of  com  in  sheaf  from  the  harvest-field  to  the 
niowHttjjul  or  ham,  for  the  nnnoval  of  fiirze,  browse,  feggot-wood, 
and  other  liglit  materiails.  The  writer  of  one  of  the  happiest  effu- 
sions of  the  local  luuse,^  with  fidelity  to  nature  equal  to  Cowper  or 

'  Sl(!  *  Till*  l)rvuiKsIiiro  LiiiK-,'  above  quoUtl,  note  to  j».  IGl. 
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Cmbbe,  hm  mtrotliiced  the  figure  of  a  Devonahire  pack-horse^  hojiA- 
mg  nnder  tlio  *  gwiiij^giug  load  '  of  the  high-piled  crooks  m  an 
0mhlem  of  care  t<  filing  along  the  naxn^w  and  rugged  path  of  )ife» 
The  force  and  jHjint  of  the  iniagt^ry  must  1«?  lost  to  those  who  have 
nmm  §&^n  (and,  m  in  an  ingtiiiiee  which  came  under  mj  own 
faMJ^edgo,  never  heard  of)  thh  uni(|ue  gpeciiofu  of  provincial 
IH^itHnml  machinery,  TIae  criKjkfl  are  t'ornied  of  two  poles,/  about 
tan  fait  long,  bent,  when  green,  into  the  required  cnr%'e,  aad  when 
dfiad  ill  that  t$ba|K^  are  conntieted  by  horimntal  bftre,  A  pair  of 
uTtMika,  thiw<'oiiiph't4.*<l,  ]H  i^huigovor  the  [>ack-fciaddk^^ — one  *  swijig- 
iugOD  each  Mide  to  maku  the  biiljuice  true/  The  ^hort  crookH,  or 
erubs,  are  stung  in  a  similar  manner.  The^se  are  of  e^stouter  fahrii% 
and  angular  shape,  and  are  used  for  canying  logs  of  wtKul  and  otljer 
heavy  materials.  The  dung-pots,  as  tlie  name  iniplieg,  were  abo 
much  in  use  in  past  times,  for  the  reiaoval  of  dung  ajid  other 
manure  from  the  £EU*myard  to  the  &Ilow  or  plough  laiidM,  The 
dide,  or  sledge,  may  also  still  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  hay  or 
com  fields,  sometimes  without,  and  in  *>tlier  cmm  moimted  on  low 
wheels,  rudely  but  substantially  forme<l  of  thick  plank,  such  as 
might  have  bix)ught  the  ancient  Boman'8  lianreBt  load  to  the  Itam 
some  twenty  centuries  ago." ' 


*    Willow    saplings,    crooked    and    ' 
tlric"*!    in   the    required   fonn.      Mrs.    ■ 
Itr.iy   Hays   the  crooks  are  called  by    i 
the   country    |»eople  **  IX-viPs  tcx)th- 
jMckH.'"     A  corresjjondent  inl'onn.s  us 
that  the  queer  old  crook-|wcks  repre- 
Mijte«l  in  our  illustration  are  still  in 
u.-***  in  North  IVvon.    Hea«lds:  **The 
|i;uk-h<>n«'rt   were   so    accustonuHl    to    j 
tljrir  |«iHilion  when  travelling  in  line 
(nvImii   j:<»in«r  in  douMe  tile)  and  so 
j«-.il<»u.s  ol  tlieir  resjiective  pLices,  that 
it   tHie  ^ot   wron^  ami  Ux>k  anotlier's    | 
pl.io',     tlie    animal    interterwl     with 
wtMilil  strike  at  the  ofi'euder  with  his    | 
cnxtkH.** 

"  HnwvA  *  Perambulation  of  Djirt- 
nKJ«»r/  y\K  i>7,  8,  \K  The  primitive 
r«»ntri Vance  (Mr.  Itowe  further  olv 
?^T\eH)  for  hanging  the  gates  of  the    ! 


moorland  crofts  and  commons  may 
also  be  seen  in  this  neigh  lx)urhood. 
No  iron  hinge  of  any  kind,  nor  gate- 
|xwt,  is  employeil.  An  oblong  m<x>r- 
stone  block,  in  which  a  socket  is 
drilknl,  is  built  into  the  wall,  from 
which  it  projects  sufficiently  to  re- 
ceive the  back-stanchion  of  the  gate, 
while  a  corresjionding  socket  is  sunk 
in  a  similar  stone  fixe<l  in  the  ground 
U'low,  unk*ss  a  natural  rock  should 
be  found  in  situ,  suitable  for  the  pur- 
j)ose,  which  is  frwjuently  the  case. 
The  gate,  thus  secured,  swings  freely, 
swivel-Uke,  in  these  sockets ;  and  thus, 
from  materials  on  the  spot,  without 
the  jussistai»ce  of  iron,  a  simple,  dura- 
ble, and  eflicient  hinge  is  formetl  by 
the  rural  engineer. — I*.  89. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Roads  and  Travelling  towards  the  end  op  Last  Century. 

The  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  exceedingly  slow.  Though 
some  of  the  main  thoroughfares  were  mended  up  so  as 
to  admit  of  stage-eoacli  travelHng  at  the  rate  of  from  four 
to  six  miles  an  hour,  the  lesser-frequented  roads  continued 
to  he  all  but  impassable.  Tmvelling  was  still  difficult, 
tedious,  and  dangerous.  Only  those  who  could  not  well 
avoid  it  ever  thought  of  undertaking  a  journey,  and 
travelling  for  pleasure  was  out  of  the  question.  A.  writer 
in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  in  1752,  says  that  a 
Londoner  at  that  time  would  no  more  think  of  travelling 
into  the  west  of  England  for  pleasure  than  of  going  to 
Nubia. 

But  signs  of  progress  were  not  awanting.  In  1754 
some  enterprising  Manchester  men  advertised  a  "  flying 
coach  "  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between  that 
town  and  the  metropolis ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  classe^l 
with  projectors  of  the  Munchausen  kind,  they  heralded 
their  enterprise  with  this  statement :  "  However  in- 
credible it  may  appear,  this  coach  will  actually  (barring 
accidents)  arrive  in  London  in  four  days  and  a  half  after 
leaving  Manchester !  "  Fa^t  coaches  were  also  esta- 
blished on  other  of  the  northern  roads,  though  not  with 
\ery  extraordinary  resultis  as  to  speed.  When  John 
Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  travelled  from 
Xevvcastlc  to  Oxford  in  176G,  he  mentions  that  he 
journeyed  in  wliat  was  denominatijd  "a  fly,"  because  of 
its  rapid  travelling;  yet  he  was  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  on  the  road.     There  was  no  such  velocity,  how- 
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ever,  ns  to  endanger  overturning  or  other  mischief.  On 
the  panels  of  the  coach  were  painted  the  appropriate 
motto  of  ScU  cito  $i  sat  bene — quick  enougli  if  well  enough 
— a  motto  which  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  made  his 
own.* 

The  journey  by  coach  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
Ktill  occupied  a  wxek  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  as  late  as  1763.  Between  Bath  or  Bir- 
mingham and  London  occupied  between  two  and  three 
days.  The  road  across  Hounslow  Heath  was  so  bad, 
that  it  wa«  stated  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
that  it  was  frecpiently  known  about  that  time  to  be  two 
feet  deep  in  mud.  The  rate  of  travelling  was  about  six 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  work  was  so  heavy 
that  it  "  tore  the  horses'  hearts  out,"  as  the  conmion 
saying  went,  so  that  they  only  lasted  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  the  Bath  road  became  improved,  Burke 
was  enabled,  in  the  summer  of  1 774,  to  travel  from  Lon- 
d<m  to  Bristol,  to  meet  the  electors  there,  in  little  more 
than  four  and  twenty  hours ;  but  his  biograj)her  takes 
aire  to  relate  that  he  "  travelled  with  incredible  speed." 
Glasgow  was  still  a  fortnight's  distance  from  the  metro- 
|K>lis,  and  the  arrival  of  the  mail  there  was  so  important 
an  event  that  a  gim  was  fired  to  announce  its  coming  in. 
Sheffield  set  up  a  "flying  machine  on  steel  springs"  to 
London  in  17(J0  :  it  "slept"  the  first  night  at  the  Black 
Man's  Hea<l  Inn,  Nottingham ;  the  second  at  the  Angel, 
Northamptf>n  ;  and  arrived  at  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks, 
Lad-lane,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  The  fare  was 
1/.  17.<?.,  and  14  ll>s.  of  luggjige  was  allowed.     But  the 

*  We    uiay     iiicUlfiitally    mention  the  .sjinie  journey  in  thrcx.'  ni;^litj$  and 

three  other  joumeyn  wmth  by  future  two  days,  Mr.  J'ahner'n  niailn'oacheH 

lii^nlM  C'hancelloni.     Mansfield  rode  up  Ikmu^  then  eMtahlinhed  ;  hut  thin  switt 

fn»iu  Scotland  to  London  when  a  lK>y,  j    travellinji;  wju*  consideretl  dan^erouH  a« 

takinv:  two  nionthM  to  make  the  jouniey  ■.    well  aswoniierlul,  and  I  wjw  j:n^avely  a<l- 

«if*  his*  p»ny.     WwiderhunrH  j(»uniey  '    visitl  to  Htay  a  day  at  York, as  Meveral 

hy  i^wtch  tioni  KiUnbuixli  to  Lon<lon,  |    itassen}4erKwh(»had  ;:«nie  throu^^h  witl.- 


m  1757,  occu|ied  him  six  days. 
'*  When  1  first  reached  I^ndon,**  said 
t\>v  Ute  I>»nl  Ciun|d)en,  **  I  |4Tlonn«xl 


out    stoppinjx   li»d   die<l    of  ajonlexy 


from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  ! 


of  a|opleN 
j<»tion  ! 
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heaviest  part  of  the  charge  was  for  living  and  lodging 
on  the  road,  not  to  mention  the  fees  to  guards  and  drivers. 
The  style  in  which  the  journey  was  performed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  guard  and  a  pas- 
senger, the  coach  stopped  to  see  them  fight  it  out  on  the 
road.  Though  the  Dover  road  was  still  one  of  the  liest 
in  the  kingdom,  the  Dover  flying-machine,  carrying  only 
four  passengers,  took  a  long  summer  s  day  to  perform 
the  journey.  It  set  out  from  Dover  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  breakfiisted  at  the  Red  Lion,  Canterbury, 
and  the  passengers  ate  their  way  up  to  town  at  various 
inns  on  the  road,  arriving  in  London  in  time  for  supjx>r. 
Smollett  complained  of  the  innkeepers  along  this  route 
as  the  greatest  set  of  extortioners  in  England. 

What  a  ride  by  coach  was  in  those  days  has  been  so 
well  described  by  a  Prussian  clergyman,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Moritz,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  account  of 
one  from  Leicester  to  Northampton,  and  from  thence  to 
London.     The  journey  was  made  in  the  year  1782  : — 

"  Being  obliged,"  he  says,  "  to  bestir  myself  to  get  back  to 
London,  as  the  time  grew  near  when  the  Hamburgh  captain  with 
whom  I  intended  to  return  had  fixed  his  departure,  I  determined  to 
take  a  pliice  as  fiir  as  Northampton  on  the  outside.  But  this  ride 
from  Leicester  to  Northampton  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live. 

*'  The  coach  drove  from  the  yard  through  a  part  of  the  house. 
The  inside  passengers  got  in  from  the  yard,  but  we  on  the  outside 
were  obUgod  to  cLimlxjr  up  in  the  street,  because  we  should  have 
liad  no  room  for  our  heads  to  pass  imder  the  gateway.  My  com- 
panions on  the  top  of  the  coach  were  a  farmer,  a  young  man  very 
decently  dressed,  and  a  black-a-moor.  The  getting  up  alone  was 
at  the  risk  of  one's  life,  and  when  I  was  up  I  was  obliged  to  sit 
jnst  at  the  comer  of  the  coach,  with  nothing  to  hold  by  but  a  sort 
of  little  handle  fastened  on  the  side.  I  sat  nearest  the  wheel,  and 
tlie  moment  that  we  set  ofl'  I  fancied  that  I  saw  certain  death  before 
me.  All  I  could  do  was  to  take  still  tighter  hold  of  the  handle, 
and  to  be  strictly  careful  to  preserve  my  balanco.  The  machine 
rolled  along  with  i)rodigious  rapidity  over  the  stones  through  the 
town,  and  every  moment  we  seemed  to  fly  into  the  air,  so  much  so 
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that  it  appeared  to  me  a  complete  miracle  that  we  stuck  to  the 
coach  at  all.  But  we  were  completely  on  the  wing  as  often  as  we 
passed  through  a  village  or  went  down  a  hill. 

"  This  continual  fear  of  death  at  last  became  insupportable  to 
me,  and,  therefore,  no  sooner  were  we  crawling  up  a  rather  steep 
hill,  and  consequently  proceeding  slower  than  usual,  than  I  care- 
fully crept  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
myself  snugly  ensconced  in  the  basket  behind. 

** '  0,  Sir,  you  will  be  shaken  to  death  !'  said  the  black-a-moor ; 
hot  I  heeded  him  not,  trusting  that  he  was  exaggerating  the  un- 
pleasantness of  my  new  situation.  And  truly,  as  long  as  we  went 
on  slowly  up  the  hill  it  was  easy  and  pleasant  enough ;  and  I  was 
just  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep  among  the  surrounding  trunks 
and  packages,  having  had  no  rest  the  night  before,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  coach  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  down  the  hill.  Then 
all  the  boxes,  iron-nailed  and  copper-festened,  began,  as  it  were,  to 
dance  around  me ;  everjthing  in  the  basket  appeared  to  be  alive, 
mud  every  moment  I  received  such  violent  blows  that  I  thought  my 
List  hour  had  come.  The  black-a-moor  had  ])een  right,  I  now  saw 
dearly ;  but  repentance  was  useless,  and  I  was  obliged  to  suffer 
horrible  torture  for  nearly  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  me  an  eternity. 
At  last  we  came  to  another  hill,  when,  quite  shaken  to  pieces,  bleed- 
ing, and  sore,  I  ruefully  crept  back  to  the  top  of  the  coach  to  my 
former  seat.  *  Ah,  did  I  not  tell  you  tliat  you  would  Ix)  shaken  to 
death  ?  '  inquired  the  black  man,  w^hen  I  was  creeping  along  on  my 
stomach.  But  I  gave  him  no  reply.  IndetMl,  I  was  tisliamcd  ;  and 
I  now  write  this  as  a  warning  to  all  strangers  who  are  inclined  to 
ride  in  English  stage-coaches,  and  take  an  outside  seat,  or,  worse 
stiU,  horror  of  horrors,  a  seat  in  the  l)asket. 

**  From  Harborough  to  Northampton  I  luul  a  most  dreadful 
journey.  It  rained  incessantly,  and  as  ])efore  we  had  ])eeii  covered 
with  dust,  we  now  were  soaked  with  rain.  My  neighl)Our,  the 
young  man  who  sat  next  me  in  the  middle,  every  now  and  then 
fell  asleep  ;  and  when  in  this  stiite  he  peqK'tually  bolted  and  rollwl 
against  me,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  IkkIv,  more  than  once 
nearly  pushing  me  from  my  seat,  to  which  I  clmig  with  the  last 
strength  of  despair.  My  forces  were  netirly  giving  way,  when  at 
Uift,  happily,  we  reached  Northampton,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
Jidy,  1782,  an  ever-memorable  day  to  me. 

•*  On  the  next  morning  I  took  an  inside  place  for  I>^>ndon.  We 
started  early  in  the  morning.  This  journey  from  Northaraj)ton  to 
tlie  metropolis,  however,  I  can  scarcely  call  a  ride,  for  it  was  a  per- 
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petual  motion,  or  endlosB  jolt  from  one  place  to  another,  in  a  close 
wooden  box,  over  what  appeared  to  be  a  heap  of  mihewn  stones  and 
tninks  of  trees  scattered  by  a  hnrricana  To  make  my  happinesB 
(complete,  I  had  three  travelling  companions,  all  formers,  who  slept 
so  soundly  that  even  the  hearty  knocks  with  which  they  hammered 
their  heads  against  each  other  and  against  mine  did  not  awake 
them.  Their  feces,  bloated  and  discoloured  by  ale  and  brandy  and 
the  knocks  aforesaid,  looked,  as  they  lay  before  me,  like  so  many 
himps  of  dead  flesh. 

**  I  looked,  and  certainly  felt,  like  a  crazy  fool  when  we  arrived 
at  London  in  the  afternoon."  ^ 


l:ih:     i'J.oKcl'    (...'.veil,     17-»J. 

[My  Uuia  lluard,  after  a  irmt  by  K&wUmdson} 


Arthur  Young,  in  his  books,  inveighs  strongly  againM 
the  exccrahle  stnte  of  the  roads  in  all  parts  of  England 
towards  the  end  of  last  century.  In  Essex  he  found  the 
ruts  "of  an  incredil)le  depth,"  and  he  almost  swears  at 
one  near  Tilbury.     "  Of  all  the  cursed  roads,"  he  says, 


•   (.'.  H.  Moritz  :   *  IJeiw   oines   Dcutsclicn   in   EngLiml    iiu  Jahrc   1782.' 
IWrliii,  178^. 
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**  tlint  ever  dit^^icecl  lIiiH  kingdom  in  tlit?  xery  ageB  of 
iuirUirimn,  none  ever  tquulled  that  fri>ni  Billericav  tci 
the  King's  Head  at  Tilbury.  It  is  for  near  twelve  inilc^ 
my  naiTnw  tliat  a  iiumiko  Cininot  pass  by  any  caiTiage.  I 
»§tt\v  a  felluw  eruep  uiuler  his  waggon  to  a^aist  lue  to  hft, 
if  i>r»«^ihle,  my  cliaise  over  a  hedge.  To  add  to  all  the 
iufiiiiiouii  eh-cumKtfiiiC5t?«  which  concur  tti  plague  a  tra- 
vel li*r,  I  mtmt  not  fn>rget  the  eternally  meeting  with  ehalk 
waggtuiH,  tliL'nmdvi.'H  frequently  stuck  fant,  till  a  rt*ller- 
tiim  of  them  are  in  the  K;xme  situation,  and  twentv  or 
thirtv  linrses  mux  l>e  tacked  to  each  to  dniw  tlieni  out 


-  u:ic  li 


y  one  !  "  ^  Yet,  will  it  be  believed,  the  ]>rn]x»K;d  to 
form  a  tumpike-road  from  Chelmsft^rd  to  Tilhury  wan 
resisted,  as  Artliur  Yoxmg  says,  "  by  the  HruinK  of  the 
country,  whose  horses  were  worried  to  death  with 
bringing  chalk  through  those  vile  Tos\ih  I  **  No  l)eMer 
did  he  find  the  turnpike  between  Bury  and  Siidljury,  in 
Suffolk :  "I  was  forced  to  move  as  slow  in  it/'  lie  my», 
"  as  in  any  unmended  lane  in  Wah  s%  For  j^ mds  < >f 
liquid  dirt,  and  a  scattering  of  loose  flints  just  sufficient 
to  lame  every  horse  that  moves  near  them,  with  tl)e 
aildition  of  cutting  vile  grips  across  the  road  under  the 
pretence  of  letting  the  water  oft',  but  without  effect, 
altogether  render  at  least  twelve  out  of  these  sixteen 
miles  as  infamous  a  turnpike  as  ever  was  beheld." 
Between  Tetsworth  and  Oxford  he  found  the  so-called 
turnpike  alxaniding  in  loose  stones  as  large  as  one's 
lira<l,  full  of  holes,  deep  ruts,  and  withal  so  narrow  that 
with  great  difficulty  he  got  his  chaise  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Witney  waggons.  "Ikrbarous"  and  "  execrable  " 
are  the  words  which  he  constantly  enq)loys  in  speaking 
of  the  roads;  parish  and  turnpike,  all  seemed  to  be  alike 
1  »ad.  F'rom  Gloucester  to  Xewnham,  a  distance  of  twelve 
iiiilrs,  hf  found  a '' cursed  road,"  ''infamously  stony," 
with  '*  ruts  all  the  way."      From  Newnham  to  Chepstow 

'    Arthur     Youhii'h    *  Six     Wifkn'    I    of   Kii;ilai»tl    aiwl    Wales.*     2inl   K«l., 
lour  tlmnmli  the  SmtlMTii  (ountii'S    \    170<»,  pp.  K8-9. 
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he  notes  another  bad  feature  in  the  roads,  and  that  is  the 
perpetual  hills  ;  "  for,"  he  siiys,  "  you  will  form  a  clear 
idea  of  them  if  you  suppose  the  country  to  represent  the 
roofs  of  houses  joined,  and  the  road  to  run  across  them." 
Passing  still  further  west,  the  unfortunate  traveller,  who 
seems  scarcely  able  to  find  words  to  express  his  sufferings, 
continues  : — 

*'  But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  am  I  to  say  of  the  roads  in  this 
comitry  !  the  turnpikes !  as  they  have  the  assurance  to  call  them 
and  the  hardiness  to  make  one  pay  for  ?  From  Chepstow  to  the 
hall-way  house  between  Newport  and  CardiiOT  they  continue  mere 
rocky  lanes,  full  of  hugeous  stones  as  big  as  one's  horse,  and 
abominable  holes.  The  first  six  miles  from  Newport  they  were  so 
detestable,  and  without  either  direction-posts  or  milestones,  that  I 
could  not  well  persuade  myself  I  was  on  the  turnpike,  but  had  mis- 
took the  road,  and  therefore  asked  every  one  I  met,  who  answered 
me,  to  my  astonishment,  *  Ya-as! '  Whatever  business  carries  you 
into  this  country,  avoid  it,  at  least  till  they  have  good  roads :  if  they 
were  good,  travelling  would  be  very  pleasant."  ^ 

At  a  subsequent  period  Arthur  Young  visited  the 
northern  counties ;  but  his  account  of  the  roads  in  that 
quarter  is  not  more  satisfactory.  Between  Richmond 
and  Darlington  he  found  them  like  to  "  dislocate  his 
bones,"  being  broken  in  many  places  into  deep  holes,  and 
almost  impassable  ;  "  yet,"  says  he,  "  the  people  will  drink 
tea !  " — a  decoction  against  the  use  of  which  the  traveller 
is  found  constantly  declaiming.  The  roads  in  Lancasliire 
made  him  almost  frantic,  and  he  gasps  for  words  to 
express  his  rage.  Of  the  road  between  Proud  Preston 
and  Wigan  he  says  :  "  I  know  not  in  the  whole  range 
of  language  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this 
infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution  all  tra- 
vellers who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this 
terrible  country,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil ;  for 
a  tliousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs 


*  Six   Wwks'  Tour  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  and   Wales,* 
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rerthrows  or  breakings-down.  They  will  here  meet 
ruts,  which  I  actually  measured  four  feet  deep^  and 
Ing  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer.  What, 
jfore,  must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending 
^ives  is  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve 
ther  purpose  than  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most 
erable  manner.  These  are  not  merely  opinions,  but 
;  for  1  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in 
\  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory."  ^ 
would  even  appear  that  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
e  Midland  counties  about  the  same  time  had  nearly 
k1  the  death  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the 
of  September,  1789,  the  Prince  of  Wales  left  Went- 
h  Hall,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Earl  Fitz- 
un,  and  took  the  road  for  London  in  his  carriage. 
n  alxnit  two  miles  from  Newark  the  Prince's  coach 
overturned  by  a  cart  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road ; 
lied  down  a  slope,  turning  over  three  times,  and 
k1  at  the  lK)ttom,  shivered  to  pieces.  Fortunately, 
^rince  esc^jiped  with  only  a  few  bruises  and  a  sprain  ; 
the  incident  had  no  effect  in  stirring  up  the  lociil 
>rities  to  make  any  improvement  in  the  road,  which 
ineil  in  the  sjune  wretched  state  until  a  compara- 
V  rec^»nt  i>eriod. 

e  may  lirietly  refer  to  the  several  stages  of  improve- 
—  if  improvement  it  could  l)e  called — in  the  most 
iente<l  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  action 
e  legislature  with  reference  to  tlie  extension  of  tuni- 
«.  Tlie  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  had  been 
lily  improving;  but  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
ler  progress  was  always  felt  to  be  the  disgraceful 
of  the  roads.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1663  an 
wa«  passe<P  authorising  the  first  toll-gates  or  turn- 
<  to  l>e  erected,  at  which  collectors  were  statione<l  to 
small   sums    from    those    using  the  road,  for    the 


A  Six  Moiitlm'Tour  llinumh  tlu*  North  of  En;;l;iiul/  v«»I.  iv.,  p.  431. 
»  Act  l.")('ar.  11..  c.  1. 
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j)iirpo8c  of  defraying  the  needful  expenses  of  their 
maintenance.  Tliis  Act,  however,  only  applied  to  a 
pni-tion  of  the  Great  North  Road  l>et\veen  London  and 
York,  and  authorised  the  new  toll-bars  to  be  erected  at 
AVade's  Mill  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Caxton  in  Cambridg:e- 
sln'ie,  and  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire.*  This  Act 
was  not  followed  by  any  othei's  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  even  after  that  lapse  of  time  the  Acts  paissed  of  a 
similar  character  were  few  and  far  between.  Fornearly 
a  century  more,  travellers  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
met  with  no  turnpikes  until  within  about  110  miles  of 
the  metropolis.  North  of  that  point  there  was  only  a 
narrow  causeway  fit  for  pack-horses,  flanked  with  clay 
sloughs  on  either  side.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  the 
Duke  of  (hunberland  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  when 
on  their  way  to  Scotland  in  pui*suit  of  the  rebels  in  1746, 
did  contrive  to  reach  Durham  in  a  coach  and  six ;  but 
there  the  roads  were  found  so  wretched  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  to  horse,  and  Mr.  George 
Bowes,  the  county  member,  made  His  Royal  Highness 
a  ])resent  of  his  nag  to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his 
journey. 

The  rebellion  of  1745  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
constiuction  of  roads  for  military  as  well  as  civil  pur- 
poses. The  nimble  Highhinders,  without  baggage  or 
waggons,  had  been  able  to  cross  the  border  and  pene- 
trate almost  to  the  centre  of  England  before  any  definite 
knowledge  of  their  proceedings  had  reached  the  rest  of 


'  'I'lic  pn'jiinl)l«'  ()['  ilie  Act  recites  i  Iwrley  aiul  mall  that  oomeUi  to  Wan', 
tliat  '* 'I'lic  aiicH'iit  lii^^liway  and  iiost-  "  and  no  is  conveyed  by  water  to  tlie 
road  h'adin;^  fi-oni   IamkIi^h  to  \<)rk,       city  of  Tendon,  as  well  as  oUiercar- 


and  so  into  Scotland,  ami  lik(!wiso 
rn»ni  London  into  liincolnshirc,  licth 
lor  many  miles  in  tlie  connties  of 
lint  lord,  ('andnid;^e,  and  Iluntin*^- 
<loii,  in  many  of  wliicli  j)laces  tlie 
road,  by  reason  of  tlie  jjjnfit  and  many 
loads  wliieli  iuv,  weekly  drawn  in 
wa;4j^ons  throniih  tlie  said  jtlaces,  as 
well  as  l>v  reason  of  the  irn'at  tnide  of 


ria;j;es,  lioth  from  the  north  parts  sw 
also  from  the  city  of  Norwich,  St, 
Kdmondsbiiry,  and  the  to\Mi  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  London,  is  very  niinous 
and  l)ccome  almost  imjiassable,  iii*^ 
nuich  that  it  is  become  very  thmgeraas 
to  all  his  Majesty's  liege  jieople  that 
jKiss  that  way,"  Sec, 
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the  kingiloiu.  In  the  metropoHs  itself  Httle  information 
cx>iild  be  obtained  of  the  movements  of  the  rebel  anny 
for  several  days  after  they  had  left  Edinburgh.  Light 
of  foot,  they  outstripped  the  ctivalry  and  artillery  of  the 
royal  army,  which  were  delayed  at  all  points  by  impass- 
able roads.  No  sooner  was  the  rebellion  j)ut  down  than 
Government  directed  its  attention  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  permanent  subordination  of  the  Highlands, 
and  with  this  object  the  construction  of  good  highways 
wa8  declared  to  l)e  indispensable.  The  expediency  of 
o|>ening  up  the  communication  between  the  capital  and 
the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  was  also  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  from  that  time,  though  slowly,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  high  routes  between  north  and  south 
nuule  steady  progress.  The  extension  of  the  turnpike 
Hvstem,  however,  encountered  violent  opposition  from 
the  |)eople,  being  regarded  as  a  grievous  tix  upon  their 
frfe^lum  of  movement  from  place  to  place.  Armed 
IxHlies  of  men  assembled  to  destroy  the  turnpikes; 
and  they  bunit  down  the  toll-houses  and  blew  up  the 
{iot$tH  with  gun]K)wder.  The  resistmce  was  the  greatest 
in  Yorkshiix*,  along  the  line  of  the  Great  North  Road 
towanls  Scotland,  though  riots  also  took  place  in  Somer- 
Het^hire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
neigliliourhoixl  of  London.  At  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
public  liellman  summoned  the  inhabitants  one  May 
nioniing  to  assemble  with  their  hatchets  and  axes  at 
midnight,  to  cut  down  the  turnpikes  erected  by  Act  of 
I^lrIiament ;  and  they  were  not  slow  to  accept  his  invi- 
tation. Soldiers  were  then  sent  into  the  district  V) 
|in>tcct  the  tollljiirs  and  the  tolltakei*s ;  but  this  was  a 
difticult  matter,  for  the  t4)llg;ites  were  numerous,  and 
wlierever  a  **  pike  "  was  left  unprotected  for  a  night,  it 
wai4  found  destroyed  in  the  moniing.  The  Veadon  and 
Otiey  mobs,  near  Leeils,  were  especially  violent.  On  the 
iHtli  <»f  June,  1753,  tliey  nuule  ^uite  a  raid  ui>on  the 
turnpikes,  burning  or  destroying  alniut  a  dozen  of  tliem 
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in  one  week.  A  score  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended, 
and  while  on  their  way  to  York  Castle  a  i-escue  was 
attempted,  when  the  soldiers  were  under  the  necessity 
of  firing,  and  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  prejudices  entertained  against  the  turnpikes  were 
so  strong,  that  in  some  places  the  comitry  people  would 
not  even  use  the  improved  roads  after  they  were  made.* 
For  instance,  the  driver  of  the  Marlborough  coach  obsti- 
nately refused  to  use  the  New  Bath  road,  but  stuck  to 
the  old  waggon-track,  called  "  Ranisbury."  He  was  aiL 
old  mail,  he  said  :  his  grandfather  find  father  had  driven 
the  aforesiiid  way  before  him,  and  he  would  continue  in 
the  old  track  till  dejith.^  Petitions  were  also  presented 
to  Parliament  against  the  extension  of  turnpikes ;  but 
here  the  opposition  was  of  a  much  less  honest  character 
than  that  of  the  misguided  and  prejudiced  country  folks. 
The  agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metrojX)lis, 
having  secured  the  advantiiges  which  the  turnpike-roads 
first  constructed  had  conferred  upon  them,  desired  to 
retain  a  monopoly  of  their  improved  means  of  commu- 
nication. They  alleged  that  if  turnpike-roads  w^erc 
extended  into  the  remoter  comities,  the  greater  cheapness 
of  labour  there  would  enable  the  distant  farmers  to  sell 
their  grass  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  thjui 
themselves,  and  that  thus  they  would  be  ruined.^  This 
o})position,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  progress  of 
tunn)ike  and  highway  legislation;  and  we  find  that, 
from  17()0  to  1774,  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  Acts  were  passed  for  making  and  repairing 
higliways.  Nevertheless  the  roads  of  the  kingdom 
long  continued   in   a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  chiefly 


"  Hua«ls    had     but     one    object — lor 
\va;r;^onHbiving.      Ho    rcqiiirtHl    but 


II])  and  down  the  country." — Rolwrtss 
*  Social  History  of  the  hfoutheru  Coun- 
ties/ 


Ibur-lintt  wiiith  in  a  lam*,  and  all  the  I        '  *  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  IX?- 

R'sl  niiirlit  <zo  to  the  devil."    lieaddetl,  '    ctMulxT,  1752. 

'*  TIk!  ^a-iitry  uu;4lit  to  slay  at  home,  ^    Atlam  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Na- 

aiid  lie  d d,  and  not  mn  gossiping       tions,'  book  i.,  chap,  xi.,  \iArt  i. 
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arising  from  the  extremely  imperfect  mamier  in  wliicli 
they  were  made. 

Koad-making  as  a  profession  was  as  yet  imknown. 
Deviations  were  made  in  the  old  roads  to  make  tlieni 
more  easy  and  straight ;  but  the  deep  ruts  were  merely 
filled  up  with  any  materials  that  lay  nearest  at  hjinvl, 
and  stones  taken  from  the  quarry,  instead  of  being  broken 
and  laid  on  carefully  to  a  proper  depth,  were  tumble*! 
down  and  roughly  spread,  the  country  road-maker  trott- 
ing to  the  operation  of  cart-wheels  and  waggons  to  criLsh 
them  into  a  proper  shape.  Men  of  eminence  as  engi- 
neers— and  there  were  very  few  such  at  the  time — ohi- 
sidered  road-making  beneath  their  consideration;  and 
it  was  even  thought  singular  that,  in  1768,  the  din- 
tinguished  Smeaton  should  have  condescended  to  make 
a  road  across  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  between  Markbnin 
and  Newark. 

The  making  of  the  new  roads  was  thus  left  to  siKtb 
l^ersons  oh  might  choose  to  take  up  the  trade,  special 
skill  not  being  thought  at  all  necessary  on  the  part  of  a 
road-maker.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account 
for  tlie  remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  extensive  maker  of 
rojids  who  pursued  it  as  a  business,  was  not  an  engineer, 
not  even  a  mechanic,  but  a  Blind  Man,  bred  to  no  trade, 
and  jM)ssessing  no  experience  whatever  in  the  arts  of 
surveying  or  bridge-building,  yet  a  man  possessed  of 
extniordinary  natunil  giftj^,  and  unquestionably  most 
successful  as  a  road-maker.  We  allude  to  John  Metcalf, 
naninonly  known  as  "Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,"  to 
wliose  biogniphy,  as  the  constructor  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dre<l  miles  of  capital  roads — as,  indeed,  the  first  great 
Knglish  road-maker — we  propose  to  devote  our  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

John  Metcalf,  Road  Maker. 

JouN  Metcalf  was  born  at  Knaresboroiigh  in  171'i 
the  son  of  poor  working  people.  Wlien  only  six  yeai 
old  he  was  seized  with  virulent  small-pox,  which  totally 
destroyed  his  sight.  The  blind  boy,  when  sufficient! 
recovered  to  go  abroad,  first  learnt  to  gi'ope  from  doo 
to  door  along  the  walls  on  either  side  of  his  parenti 
dwelling.  In  about  six  months  he  was  able  to  feel  hi 
way  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  back  without  a  guid( 
and  in  three  years  he  could  go  on  a  message  to  any  pai 
of  the  town.  lie  gi'ew  strong  and  healthy,  and  longe 
to  join  in  the  sports  of  boys  of  his  age.  He  went  bin 
nesting  with  them,  and  climbed  the  trees  while  the  bo} 
below  directed  him  to  the  nests,  receiving  his  share  c 
the  eggs  and  young  birds.  Thus  he  shortly  became  a 
expert  climber,  and  could  mount  with  ease  any  tree  thf 
he  was  able  to  grasp.  He  rambled  into  the  lanes  an 
fields  alone,  and  soon  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground  ff 
miles  round  Knaresborough.  He  next  learnt  to  rid( 
delighting  above  all  things  in  a  gallop.  He  contrive 
to  keep  a  dog  and  coursed  hju'es :  indeed,  the  boy  w;i 
the  marvel  of  the  neighbourhood.  His  mirestrainabl 
activity,  his  acuteness  of  sense,  his  shrewdness,  and  hi 
cleverness,  astonished  everybody. 

The  boy's  confidence  in  himself  w^as  such,  that  thouj:: 
bhiid,  he  was  ready  to  miderfcike  almost  any  adventuri 
Among  his  other  arts  he  learnt  to  swim  in  the  Nidi 
and  l)oc*;ime  so  expert  that  on  one  occasion  he  siived  th 
h'ves  of  three  of  his  con'ipanions.  Once,  when  two  me 
were  drowned  in  a  deep  part  of  the  river,  Metcalf  wa 
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sent  for  to  dive  for  them,  which  he  did,  and  brought  up 
one  of  the  bodies  at  the  fourth  diving :  the  other  had 
been  carried  down  the  stream.  He  thus  also  saved  a 
manufacturer's  yarn,  a  large  quantity  of  which  had  been 
carried  by  a  sudden  flood  into  a  deep  hole  under  the 


•   I.a:.;  ■.,    :..K.  ii.  :    \.    K      K    ...!.l.-.r     K'.-:   ..11  « 


'  NV«'  -ivf  Mr.  Sutcliflfo's  aromnt 
•  t  Ills  >--.irrli  atti-r  Mliml  .lack's  liirtli- 
I  L:«t,  .m.i  ••!  till-  nriu'iii  of  the  aln.vr 
".I'j^tniti'.ii,  ilk  his  nwii  \v<»nls  :-  -'*  It 
W.I*  iiiarkitHlay  in  Knan  s]«»n»u;:li/'' 
h.  ^iv*,  **a!iil  my  first  act  on  arrivin.: 
w.iM  {i»  'Jit  iiitu  iho  market  and  |tut  a 
'♦••j'  t.»  all  n|lnT  lmMin<-S8  l>y  asniin- 
Vnl..  I. 


lilini;  the  oM  onintrj'  [-k-ojiI*'  aixl 
holilin^  a  |iul)lic  (ronti-niicc  as  to 
wluTf  .Jack  was  Kini.  AltlM»u_'li 
many  of  them  lia«l  sin  liini,  nonrnl 
iIhiu  knew  whrn*  lie  was  l«.rn  or 
where  he  ha«l  «li»tl ;  hut  tln-y  assiiriMl 
me  I  couKl  *  larn  all  aU»«»t  him  Ini  th' 
t(n»n-crier,  wha  was  an  auhl  man  and 
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Ili^li  Briflp^e,     At  home,  in  tlie  eveniiij^s,  he  learnt  to 
))lay  tlie  fiddle,  and  became  ro  skilled  on  the  instnnnent, 
that  lie  was  shortly  ahle  to  earn  money  hy  playinj^r  dance  - 
music  at  country  parties.     At  Christmas  time  he  playaLj 
wait*^,  and  durinpj  the  Han-ogate  season  he  played  to  the^ 
assemblies  at  the  Queen's  Head  and  the  Green  Dragon. 

On  one  occasion,  towards  dusk,  he  acted  as  guide  to 
a  belated  gentleman  along  the  difficult  road  from  York 
to  Harrogate.  The  road  was  then  full  of  windings  and 
turnings,  and  in  many  places  it  w^as  no  better  than  a 
track  across  unenclosed  moors.  Metcalf  brought  the 
gentleman  siife  to  his  inn,  the  Granby,  late  at  night,  and 
was  uivited  to  join  in  a  tankard  of  negus.  On  Metailf 
leaving  the  room,  the  gentleman  observed  to  the  land- 
lord— "  I  think,  landlord,  my  guide  must  have  drunk  a 
great  deal  of  s})irits  since  we  came  here."  "  Wliy  so, 
Sir?"  "  Well,  I  judge  so,  from  the  appearance  of  //w? 
cf/es.'''  "Eyes!  bless  you.  Sir,"  rejoined  the  landlord, 
"  don't  you  know  that  he  is  blind ?''  "Blind  !  What 
do  you  mean  by  that ? "  "I  mean,  Sir,  that  he  cannot 
see — he  is  as  blind  as  a  stone."  "  Well,  landlord,"  ssiid 
the  gentleman,  "this  is  really  too  much:  call  him  in." 
Enters  Metcidf.     "My  friend,  are  you  realli/  blind?" 


know  ivverylxHly.'  To  the  town- 
crier  I  w<ait,  l)nt  could  li*ani  nothing 
Hiitisl'actory  fnnii  him.  1  then  walkwi 
u]>  and  down  tlur  striHstH,  hwkinj^  into 
the  diK)rH  and  windowa,  and  wlieruvor 
I  sjiw  an  uld  liead  1  walkit.!  into  the 
liuusc,  an«l  asked  tlie  jKvsstwsor  if  ho 
or  nhe  knew  \M'nu[  Jack.  1  was  at 
last  directe<l  to  the  Hcv.  Thomas  Col- 
lins, an  a;^ed  i^entleman,  to  whoso 
lather's  lu)use  Jack  had  Ixhmi  accus- 
t«nned  to  i^o  H'^idarly  to  jday  the 
fiddle.  Mr.  Cnllins  did  not  know 
Ids  exact  hirthplac^',  Imt  directi**!  me 
to  seek  out  a  certain  Mi.  Calvert, 
a'iMl  ninety-tive,  the  antlior  of  *  The 
History  ol  KnaresU)rou«;h,'  and  from 
this  ;_'entlenian  I  lejirni*<l  that  Jack's 
hirtli place  was  j»ulletl  down  to  make 
HKini  lor  the  house  in  which  the  Iiev. 
Mr.  Collins  himself  resideil.     He  also 


(IcflcrilxHl  to  mc  Jack's  hou8C,  its  clin- 
rooter  and  extent ;  from  whicli  1  could 
fonu  a  very  aocurat«  idea  of  it.  As 
Jack  s  pinion  and  croft  canie  down  as 
tar  OB  the  churchyanl,  uiy  next  move 
was  to  the  toji  of  the  church-tower, 
from  which  itlaco  I  sketchiil,  Ue- 
sijined,  and  filled  up,  from  the  (Uiwn lo- 
tions jiiven  me,  the  view  of  BUihI 
Jack  s  birthplace ;  and  I  believe  it  to 
Ik'  as  faithful  a  represcntaticm  of  the 
house  as  it  is  iiossible,  luuler  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  present.  The  );abl<- 
end,  at  the  low  rij^ht-hand  comer,  i«i 
the  gnimnuir-school,  wliich  ^-as  tlien 
only  »»ne-8tory  high.  A  street  of 
houses  and  cottages  must  lia^-e  Koiie 
up  fnmi  thence  towards  the  castle  at 
the  t(i])  of  the  hill,  though  trees  mi;:lii 
have  hid  most  of  them  Ironi  sight.*' 
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**  Ym,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  lost  my  sight  when  six  years 
oKh"  *VHad  I  known  that,  I  woidd  not  have  vcntiued 
with  yoti  on  that  road  from  York  for  a  hundred  poiuidH.'* 
**  And  I^  Sir,"  eaid  Metcalf,  "  won  Id  not  liave  lost  my 
way  for  a  thousand." 

Metailf  now  thrived  and  saved  money^  and  he  bought 
and  rode  a  harm  of  his  own  !  He  had  a  great  affection 
for  the  animal,  and  when  he  called,  it  wouhl  immediately 
ansivor  liinj  hy  iiPig)uQg.  The  most  surpnmug  thing  is 
that  he  was  a  good  himtsman  ;  and  to  follow  the  honntk 
was  one  of  his  greatest  p^  lusures.  He  wa«  as  hold  a 
rider  as  ever  took  the  fieLi,  He  trusted  much,  no  doubt, 
to  the  sagacity  of  his  ho)  ^^  ;  l>ut  he  himself  was  appa- 
rently regardless  of  danger.  The  hunting  adventures 
which  are  related  of  him,  considering  his  l>Iinduess,  sc^eni 
altogether  marvellous.  He  would  al^^o  run  hm  horm  fi>r 
the  petty  prizes  or  plates  given  at  the  feasts  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  attended  the  mcei^  at  York  and  other 
places,  wliere  he  made  liets  with  considerable  Mkill, 
keeping  well  in  his  memory  the  winning  and  losing 
horses.  After  the  races,  he  would  return  to  Knares- 
lx)rough  late  at  night,  guiding  others  who  but  for  him 
could  never  have  made  out  the  way. 

On  one  occasion  he  rode  his  horse  in  a  match  in 
Knaresborough  Forest.  The  ground  was  marked  out 
l)y  f)ost^,  including  a  circle  of  a  mile,  and  the  race  was 
three  times  round.  Great  odds  were  laid  against  the 
blind  man,  l:K3causc  of  his  supposed  inability  to  keep  the 
course.  But  his  ingenuity  was  never  at  fault.  He  pro- 
cured a  numl^||X)f  dinner-bells  from  the  Harrogate  inns 
and  set  men  mJring  them  at  the  several  posts.  Their 
s<^>und  was  enough  to  direct  him  during  the  race,  and  the 
blind  man  came  in  the  winner!  After  this  race  was 
over,  a  gentleman  who  owned  a  notorious  runaway  horse 
cjinie  up  and  offered  to  lay  a  bet  with  Metcalf  that  he 
could  not  gallop  the  horse  fifty  yards  and  stop  it  within 
two  hundred.     Metcalf  accepted  the  bet,  with  the  con- 
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dition  that  he  might  choose  his  ground.  This  was  agreed 
to,  but  there  was  to  be  neither  hedge  nor  wall  in  the  dis- 
tance. Metcalf  forthAvith  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhoiMl 
of  the  large  bog  near  the  Harrogate  Old  Spa,  and  having 
placed  a  person  on  the  h'ne  in  which  he  proposed  to  ride, 
who  was  to  sing  a  song  to  guide  him  by  its  soinid,  he 
moimted  and  rode  straight  into  the  bog,  where  he  had 
the  horse  effectually  stopped  within  the  stipulated  two 
liimdred  yards,  stuck  up  to  his  saddle-girths  in  the  mire. 
Metcalf  scrambled  out  and  claimed  his  wager ;  but  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  horse  could  he 
extricated. 

The  bh'nd  man  also  played  at  bowls  yoty  successfully, 
receiving  the  odds  of  a  bowl  extra  for  the  deficiency  of 
each  eye.  He  had  thus  three  bowls  for  the  other's  one ; 
and  he  took  care  to  place  one  friend  at  the  jack  and 
another  midway,  who,  keeping  up  a  constant  discourse 
with  him,  enabled  him  readily  to  judge  of  the  distance. 
In  athletic  sports,  such  as  wrestling  and  boxing,  he  was 
also  a  great  adept ;  and  being  now  a  full-gi*own  man, 
of  great  strength  and  robustness,  about  six  feet  two  in 
height,  few  durst  try  upon  him  the  practical  jokes  which 
cowardly  i)ersons  are  sometimes  disposed  to  play  upon 
the  Wind. 

Notwithstanding  his  mischievous  tricks  and  youthful 
wildness,  there  must  have  been  something  exceedingly 
winm'ng  about  the  man,  possessed  of  a  strong,  daring, 
manly,  and  affectionate  nature;  and  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  learn  that  the  daughter  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Granby  fairly  fell  in  love  with  Blind  Jack  and 
manned  him,  much  t<.)  the  disgust  of  her  relatives.  When 
asked  how  it  was  that  she  could  marry  such  a  man,  her 
woman-like  reply  was,  "  liecause  I  could  not  be  happy 
without  him  :  his  actions  are  so  singidar,  and  his  spirit 
so  manly  and  enter]Mising,  that  I  could  not  help  loving 
him."  But,  after  all,  Dolly  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  her 
choice  as  her  parents  thought  her.     As  the  result  proved. 
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Metcalf  had  in  him  elements  of  success  in  life,  which,  even 
acconling  to  the  world's  estimate,  made  him  eventually 
a  very  "{:^ood  match,"  and  the  woman's  clear  sight  in 
,  this  case  stood  her  in  good  stead. 

But  before  this  marriage  was  consummated,  Metcalf 
hsul  wandered  far  and  '*  seen  "  a  good  deal  of  the  world, 
51M  he  tenned  it.  He  travelled  on  horseback  to  Whitby, 
and  from  thence  he  siiiled  for  London,  taking  with  him 
liis  fiddle,  bv  the  aid  of  which  he  continued  to  earn 
enough  to  maintain  himself  for  several  weeks  in  the 
nietroj)olis.  Ketin-ning  to  Whitby,  he  sailed  from  thence 
to  Newcastle  to  "  see  "  some  friends  there,  whom  he  had 
kiio\%^i  at  Harrogate  while  visiting  that  watering-place. 
He  was  welcomed  by  many  families  and  spent  an 
ii«n*<^«^lJe  month,  afterwards  visiting  Sunderland,  still 
8Up{)orting  himself  by  his  violin  playing.  Then  he 
returned  to  Whitby  for  his  horse,  and  rode  homeward 
alone  to  Knareslj<jrough  by  Pickering,  Malton,  and  York, 
tiver  very  bad  roads,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had 
never  l)efore  travelled  upon,  yet  without  once  missing 
his  way.  When  he  arrived  at  York  it  was  the  dead  of 
night,  and  he  found  the  city  gates  at  Middlethorp  shut. 
Tliey  were  of  strong  j)lnnks,  with  iron  spikes  fixed  on 
tlie  top;  but  throwing  his  horse's  bridle-rein  over  one 
of  the  spikes,  he  climl)ed  up,  and  by  the  help  of  a  corner 
of  tlie  wall  that  joined  the  gates,  he  got  safely  over ;  then 
uj>ening  them  from  the  inside,  he  led  his  horse  through. 
After  another  season  at  Harrogate  he  made  a  second 
visit  to  L(in<lon,  in  the  company  of  a  North  countrj'inan 
wlio  played  the  small  pij>es.  He  was  kindly  entertained 
l»y  (N>lonel  Liddell,  of  Kavensworth  (\'istle,  who  gjive 
liiiu  a  general  invitation  to  his  house.  During  this  visit, 
Hhicli  was  in  17150-1,  Metcalf  ranged  freely  over  the 
»uetro|M.)lis  and  visited  Maidenhead  and  Keading,  re- 
timing by  Windsor  and  Hampt<»n  Court.  The  Harro- 
;.r5itesejison  l)eing  at  han<l,  he  prepare<l  toj)r<K*eed  thither 
^^Colonel   Liddell,  who  was  also  alnrnt   setting  out  for 
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Harrogate,  offering  him  a  seat  behind  his  coach.  Metcalf 
thanked  him,  but  dephned  the  oflFer,  observing  that  he 
could,  with  great  ease,  walk  as  far  in  a  day  as  he,  the 
Colonel,  was  likely  to  travel  in  his  carriage ;  besides,  he 
preferred  the  walking.  That  a  blind  man  should  under- 
take to  walk  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  over  an 
unknown  road,  in  the  same  time  that  it  took  a  gentleman 
to  perform  the  same  distance  in  his  coach,  dragged  by 
post--horses,  seems  almost  incredible ;  yet  Metcalf  actually 
arrived  at  Harrogate  before  the  Colonel,  and  that  without 
hurrying  by  the  way.  The  circumstance  is  at  once 
accounted  for  by  the  deplorable  state  of  the  roads,  which 
made  travelling  by  foot  on  the  whole  considerably  more 
expeditious  than  travelling  by  coach.  The  story  is  even 
extant  of  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  being  once  offered  a 
lift  upon  a  stage  coach  ;  but  he  declined,  with  "  Thank'ee, 
I  can't  wait ;  I'm  in  a  hurry."  And  he  stumped  on, 
ahead  of  the  stage-coach. 

The  accoimt  of  Metcalf 's  journey  on  foot  from  London 
to  Harrogate  is  not  without  a  special  bearing  on  our 
sul)ject,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that 
time.  He  started  on  a  Monday  morning,  about  an  hour 
before  the  Colonel  in  his  carriage,  and  his  suite,  which 
consisted  of  sixteen  servants  on  horseback.  It  was 
arranged  that  they  should  sleep  that  night  at  Welwyn, 
in  Hei-tfordshire.  Metcalf  made  his  way  to  Bamet ;  but 
a  little  north  of  that  town,  where  the  road  branches  off* 
to  St.  Albans,  he  took  the  wrong  way,  and  thus  made  a 
considerable  detour.  Nevertheless  he  arrived  at  Welwyn 
first,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Colonel.  Next  morning  he 
sot  off*  as  before,  and  reached  Biggleswade ;  but  there  he 
found  the  river  swollen  and  no  bridge  provided  to  enable 
travellers  to  cross  to  the  further  side.  He  made  a  con- 
siderable cii-cuit,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  method  of 
crossing  the  stream,  and  was  so  forttmate  as  to  fall  in 
with  a  fellow  wayfarer,  who  led  the  way  across  some 
]  Janks,  Metciilf  following  the  sound  of  his  feet.     Arrived 
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at  the  other  side,  Metcalf,  taking  some  pence  froin  his 
pocket,  said,  "Here,  my  good  fellow,  take  that  and  get 
a  pint  of  beer."  The  stranger  declined,  saying  lie  was 
welcome  to  his  services.  Metcalf,  however,  pressed  ujkhi 
his  guide  the  small  reward,  when  the  other  asked,  "  Pniy» 
can  you  see  very  well  ?  "  "  Not  remarkably  well,*'  mid 
Metcalf.  "  My  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  tithe  you :  I  am  the  rector  of  this  }>arish ;  so 
Gtxi  bless  you,  and  I  wish  you  a  good  journey."  Metcalf 
set  forward  again  with  the  blessing,  and  reached  liis 
journey's  end  safely,  again  before  the  ColoneL  On  the 
Saturday  after  thus  setting  out  from  London,  tlie  tra- 
vellers reached  Wetherby,  where  Colonel  Liddi.U  ileninid 
to  rest  until  the  Monday ;  but  Metcalf  proceeded  on  to 
Harrogate,  thus  completing  the  jomney  in  six  diiys — the 
other  arriving  two  days  later. 

^  He  now  renewed  his  musical  performances  nt  Harr(^>* 
gate,  and  was  also  in  considerable  request  at  the  Ripon 
assemblies,  which  were  attended  by  most  of  the  fumilieB 
of  distinction  in  that  neighbourhood.  When  the  season 
at  Harrogate  was  over,  he  retired  to  Knaresl)orough  with 
his  young  wife,  and  having  purchased  an  old  house,  he 
bad  it  pulled  down  and  another  built  on  its  site — he 
liiinsc'lf  getting  the  requisite  stones  for  the  masonry  out  of 
the  Ix'd  of  the  adjoining  river.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
income  derived  from  musical  perfonnances  led  him  to 
think  of  following  some  more  settled  pursuit,  now  that 
he  hafl  a  wife  to  maintain  as  well  as  himself.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  up  a  four-wheeled  and  a  one-horse  chaise 
fnr  the  public  accommodation — Harrogate  up  to  that 
time  having  been  without  any  vehicle  for  hire.  The  inn- 
keei)ers  of  the  town  soon  followed  his  example,  on  which 
he  gave  uj)  the  trade  and  took  to  fish-dealing.  He 
lM)U^rlit  fish  at  the  coast,  which  he  conveyed  on  horseback 
to  IalmIs  and  other  towns  for  side.  He  continued  very 
indefatigable  at  this  business  for  some  time,  being  on  the 
itiad  often   for  nights  together;  but  he  was  at  length 
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forced  to  abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  returns.  He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
again  taking  up  his  viohn ;  and  he  was  employed  as  a 
nuisician,  in  the  Long  Room  at  Harrogate,  at  tlie  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  tlie  KebeUion  of  1745. 

The  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Royal  army  at  Preston- 
pans,  and  tlie  intended  march  of  the  Highlander  south- 
wards, put  a  stop  to  business  as  well  as  pleasure,  and 
caused  a  general  consternation  throughout  the  northern 
counties.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  were,  however, 
comparatively  indifferent  to  the  measures  of  defence 
which  were  adopted ;  and  but  for  the  energy  displayed 
by  the  country  gentlemen  in  raising  forces  in  supjx)rt 
of  the  established  government,  the  Stuarts  might  ag^iin 
have  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  Among  the 
county  gentlemen  of  York  who  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  occasion  was  William  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Thuni- 
ville  Royal.  The  county  having  voted  ninety  thousjind 
pounds  for  raising,  clothing,  and  maintaining  a  body  of 
four  thousand  men,  Mr.  Thornton  proposed,  at  a  pubHc 
meeting  held  at  York,  that  they  should  be  embodied  with 
the  regulars  and  march  with  the  King's  forces  to  meet  the 
Pretender  in  the  field.  This  proposal  was,  however,  over- 
ruled, the  majority  of  the  meeting  resolving  that  the  men 
should  be  retained  at  home  for  purposes  merely  of  local 
defence.  On  this  decision  being  come  to,  Mr.  Thornton 
determined  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers  at  liis  own 
ex})ense,  and  to  join  the  Royal  army  with  such  force  as 
he  could  nmster.  He  then  went  abroad  among  his 
tenantry  and  servants,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  them 
to  follow  him,  but  altogether  without  success. 

Still  determined  on  raising  his  company,  Mr.  Thornton 
next  cast  about  liim  for  other  means ;  and  who  should  he 
think  of  in  his  emergency  but  Blind  Jack !  Metcalf  had 
often  phiyed  to  his  family  at  Christmas  time,  and  Thornton 
knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
iK'i<i'libouih(MMl.     Accordingly  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
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Knaresborougli :  it  was  alx)iit  the  beginning  of  October, 
only  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and, 
sending  for  Jack  to  his  inn,  Mr.  Thornton  told  him  of 
the  state  of  affairs — that  the  French  were  coming  to  join 
the  Scotch  rebels — and  that  if  the  country  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  no  man's  wife,  daughter,  nor 
sister  would  be  safe.  Jack's  loyalty  was  at  once  kindled. 
If  no  one  else  would  join  Mr.  Thornton,  he  would ! 
Thus  enlisted — perhaps  cjirried  away  by  his  love  of 
daring  adventure  not  less  than  by  his  feeling  of  patriotic 
duty — Metcalf  immediately  proceeded  to  enlist  others, 
and  in  two  days  a  hundred  and  forty  men  were  obtained, 
from  whom  Mr.  Thornton  drafted  sixty-four,  the  intended 
numl)er  of  his  company.  The  men  were  immediately 
drilled  and  brought  into  a  state  of  as  much  eflSciency  as 
\vi\H  j)racticable  in  tlie  time  ;  and  when  they  marched  off* 
to  join  General  Wade's  army  at  Boroughbridge,  the 
Captain  said  to  them  on  setting  out,  "  My  lads !  you  are 
going  to  form  part  of  a  ring-fence  to  the  finest  estate  in 
the  world  !  "  IJIind  Jack  played  a  march  at  the  head  of 
the  company,  dressed  in  blue  and  buff*,  and  in  a  gold- 
laced  hat.  The  Caj)tain  said  lie  would  willingly  give  a 
liundred  guineas  tor  only  one  eye  to  put  in  Jack's  head 
— he  was  such  a  useful,  s])irited,  handy  fellow. 

( )n  arriving  at  Newcastle,  Capfciin  Thornton's  company 
was  united  to  Pultency's  regiment,  one  of  the  weakest. 
The  army  lay  for  a  week  in  tents  on  the  Moor.  Winter 
had  set  in,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground;  but 
intelligence  arriving  that  Prince  Charles,  with  his  High- 
land<*rs,  was  pnx^eeding  southwards  by  way  of  Carlisle, 
(leneral  Wade  gave  orders  for  the  innuediate  advance  of 
the  army  on  Hexham,  in  the  hoix3  of  intercepting  them 
by  that  route.  They  set  out  on  their  march  amidst  hail 
and  snow,  and  in  addition  to  the  obstruction  caused  by 
the  weather,  they  had  to  overcome  the  difficulties  cx^ca- 
>i<»h(Ml  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  The  men  were  often 
ihret-   Ml-   tour   hours   in   marching  a  mile,  the   pioneers 
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having  to  fill  up  ditches  and  clear  away  many  obstruc- 
tions in  making  a  practicable  passage  for  the  artillery 
and  baggage.  The  army  was  only  able  to  reach  O^nng- 
ham,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  ten  miles,  after  fifteen 
hours'  marching.  The  night  was  bitter  cold,  the  gromid 
was  frozen  so  hard  that  but  few  of  the  tent-pins  could  he 
driven,  and  the  men  lay  down  upon  the  earth  amongst 
their  straw.  Mctcalf,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  comj)any 
— for  sleep  was  next  to  impossible — took  out  his  fiddle 
and  played  lively  tunes  whilst  the  men  danced  round 
tlie  straw,  which  they  set  on  fire. 

Next  day  the  army  marched  to  Hexham ;  but  the 
rebels  having  already  passed  southward,  General  Wade 
retraced  his  steps  to  Newcastle  to  gain  the  high  road 
leading  to  Yorkshire,  whither  he  marched  in  all  haste ; 
and  for  a  time  his  army  lay  before  Leeds  on  fields  now 
covered  with  streets,  some  of  which  still  bear  the  names 
of  Wade-lane,  Camp-road,  and  Camp-field,  in  consequence 
of  the  visit.  On  the  retreat  of  Prince  Charles  from 
Derby,  General  Wade  again  proceeded  to  Newcastle, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  hung  upon  the  rear  of 
tlie  rebels  along  their  line  of  retreat  by  Penrith  and 
Carhsle.  Wade's  army  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
into  Scotland,  and  at  length  came  up  with  the  High- 
landers at  Falkirk.  Metcalf  continued  with  Captain 
Thornton  and  his  company  tlu-oughout  all  these  march- 
ings and  countermarchings,  determined  to  be  of  service 
to  his  master  if  he  could,  and  at  all  events  to  see  the  end 
of  the  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk  he  played 
his  company  to  the  field;  but  it  was  a  grossly-mis- 
managed Ijattle  on  the  part  of  the  Royahst  General,  and 
tlie  result  was  a  total  defeat.  Twenty  of  Thorntons 
men  were  made  prisoners,  with  the  lieutenant  and 
ensign :  (^iptain  Thornton  himself  only  escaped  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  poor  woman's  house  in  the  town  of 
Falkirk,  where  he  lay  hid  for  many  days;  Metcalf  return- 
ing to  Edinburgh  witli  the  rest  of  the  defeated  army. 
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Some  of  the  Dragoon  officers,  hearing  of  Jack's  esrajie, 
sent  for  him  to  head-quarters  at  Holyrood,  to  quest  iuu 
him  about  his  Captain.  One  of  them  took  occasicm  to 
speak  ironically  of  Thornton's  men,  and  asked  Metciilf 
how  he  had  contrived  to  escape.  "  Oh !  "  said  Jack,  *'  I 
found  it  easy  to  follow  the  sound  of  the  Dragoons'  horses 
— they  made  such  a  clatter  over  the  stones  when  flying 
from  the  Highlandmen."  Another  asked  him  how  he, 
a  blind  man,  durst  venture  upon  such  a  service ;  to  which 
Metcalf  replied,  that  had  he  possessed  a  pair  of  good  eyes, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  come  there  to  risk  the  Iohk 
of  them  by  gimpowder.  No  more  questions  were  asked, 
and  Jack  withdrew ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  about  the 
disappearance  of  CapUiin  Thornton,  and  he  determinuil 
on  going  back  to  Falkirk,  within  the  enemy's  linens,  to 
get  news  of  him,  and  perhaps  to  rescue  him,  if  that  wero 
still  possible. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  very  much  disheartLiicd 
at  tlie  loss  of  their  officers  and  so  many  of  their  comrudw, 
and  wished  Metcalf  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
returning  home.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
and  strongly  encouraged  them  to  remain  until,  at  all 
events,  he  had  got  news  of  the  Cai)tain.  He  then  set 
out  tor  Prince  Charles's  camp.  On  reaching  the  outposts 
of  the  Englisli  army,  he  was  urged  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand to  lay  aside  his  project,  which  would  certainly  cost 
him  his  life.  But  Metcalf  was  not  now  to  be  dissuaded, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  proceed,  which  he  did  in  com- 
])any  with  one  of  the  rebel  spies,  pretending  that  he 
wished  to  l)e  engaged  as  a  musician  in  the  Prince's  army. 
A  woman  whom  they  met  returning  to  Edinburgh  from 
the  field  of  Falkirk,  laden  Avith  plunder,  gave  Metcalf  a 
token  to  her  husband,  who  wsis  Lord  George  Murray's 
cook,  and  this  secured  him  an  access  to  the  Prince's 
(lM;irtL-rs;  but,  notwithstanding  a  most  diligent  search,  he 
could  hear  nothing  of  his  master.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
:i  person  who  had  seen  him  at  Harrogate,  pointed  him  out 
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jiH  a  «UK[)iciou8  character,  and  he  was  seized  and  pii 
cDufinenient  for  three  days,  after  which  he  was  triec 
court  martial ;  but  as  nothing  could  he  alleged  aga 
him,  he  was  acquitted,  and  shortly  after  made  his  esc 
from  tlio  rel)el  camp.  On  reaching  Edinburgh,  a 
much  to  his  delight,  he  found  Captain  Thornton 
safely  arrived  there  before  him. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1746,  the  Duke  of  Cuml 
land  reached  Edinburgh,  and  put  himself  at  the  hea< 
the  Royal  army,  which  proceeded  northward  in  pur 
of  the  Highlanders.  At  Aberdeen,  where  the  D 
gave  a  ball,  Metcalf  was  foimd  the  only  musician 
(;amp  who  could  play  country  dances,  and  he  playec 
the  company,  standing  on  a  chair,  for  eight  hours — 
Duke  several  times,  as  he  passed  him,  shouting 
"  Thornton,  play  up !  "  Next  morning  the  Duke  t 
him  a  present  of  two  guineas;  but  as  his  Captain  wc 
allow  him  to  receive  no  money  while  in  his  pay,  Met 
spent  the  gift,  with  the  Captain's  permission,  in  gi\ 
a  treat  to  the  Duke's  two  body  servants.  The  battl 
Culloden,  so  disastrous  to  the  poor  Highlanders,  sho 
after  occurred ;  on  which  Captain  Thornton,  Met< 
and  the  Yorkshire  Volunteer  Comj^any,  proceeded  ho 
wards.  Metcalfs  young  wife  had  been  in  great  fi 
for  the  safety  of  her  blind,  fearless,  and  ahnost  reck 
paitner ;  but  she  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
spiiit  of  adventure  benig  now  considerably  allayed, 
(k'termined  to  settle  quietly  down  to  the  steady  purs 
of  business. 

During  his  stay  in  Aberdeen,  Metcalf  had  m 
himself  familiar  with  the  articles  of  clothing  ma 
flu'tuiod  at  that  place,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  t 
a  pi'ofitable  business  might  be  carried  on  in  buying  tli 
on  the  spot  and  selling  them  by  retail  to  customers 
Yorkshire.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Aberdeei 
I  lie  following  H})ring,  and  bought  a  considerable  stocl 
c()Uon  an<l  worsted  stockings,  which  he  found  he  co 
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readily  dispose  of  on  his  return  home.  His  knowledge 
of  horseflesh — in  which  he  was,  of  course,  mainly  guided 
by  his  acute  sense  of  feeling — also  proved  highly  ser- 
viceable to  him,  and  he  lx)ught  considerable  numbers  of 
horses  in  Yorkshire  for  sale  in  Scotland,  bringing  back 
galloways  in  return.  It  is  supposed  that  at  the  same 
time  he  carried  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade  in  tea 
and  such  like  articles.  After  this  he  began  a  new  line 
of  business,  that  of  common  carrier  between  Yink  niid 
Knaresborough,  plying  the  first  stage-waggnji  on  that 
road.  He  made  the  journey  twice  a  week  in  Himmipr 
and  once  a  week  in  winter.  He  also  underto<»k  the  con- 
veyance of  army  baggage,  most  other  own(  rn  of*  cartn 
at  that  time  l)eing  afraid  of  soldiers,  regardiii^jT  tlit^tu  nu 
a  wild  rough  set,  with  whom  it  was  danger<*uH  to  liave 
any  dealings.  But  Metcalf  knew  them  better,  unA  whilst 
he  drove  a  profitable  trade  in  carrying  their  baggsige 
from  town  to  town,  tliey  never  did  him  any  Imrm.  By 
these  means,  he  very  shortly  succeeded  in  ixaliMiTig  n 
rfinsiderabie  store  of  sjivings,  besides  being  alili*  tcmiuiti- 
tain  his  family  in  respectability  and  comfort. 

Metealf,  however,  liad  not  yet  entere<l  ii})on  the  main 
l»usiii('ss  of  liis  life.  The  reader  will  already  have 
observed  how  strong  of  heart  and  resolute  of  purpose  he 
was.  During  his  adventurous  career  he  had  acquired 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  experience  of  the  world. 
Stone  blind  as  he  had  been  from  his  childhood,  he  had 
not  iK'en  al>le  to  studv  books,  but  he  had  carefullv  studied 
intii.  He  eould  rea<l  characters  with  wonderful  (pn'ck- 
ness,  rapidly  taking  stock,  as  he  calle<l  it,  of  those  with 
wIhuu  he  <*anie  in  contact.  In  his  youth,  as  we  have 
stMii,  he  <*ould  follow  the  houn<ls  on  horse  or  on  foot, 
and  uianaged  to  be  in  at  the  death  with  the  most  ex[X»rt 
1  idrrs.  His  travels  about  the  country  as  a  guide  to  those 
wbo  <Muld  sec,  as  a  uiusician,  soldier,  chajnnan,  fish- 
draiei",  liorse-deah'r,  and  waggoni'r,  had  given  him  a 
perfectly  familiar  a<(piaintance  with  the  noithern  roads. 
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He  could  measure  timber  or  Lay  in  the  stack,  and  rapidly 
reduce  tlieir  contents  to  feet  and  inches  after  a  mental 
process  of  his  own.  Withal  he  was  endowed  with  an 
extraoidinary  activity  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  which, 
had  his  sip:ht  l)een  spared  him,  would  probably  have 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his 
af>;o.  A  s  it  was,  Metcalf  now  became  one  of  the  greatest 
of  its  road-makers  and  bridge-builders. 

About  the  year  1 765  an  Act  was  j)assed  empowering 
a  turnpike-road  to  be  constructed  between  Harrogate 
and  Borouglilnidge.  The  business  of  contractor  had  not 
yet  come  into  existence,  nor  was  the  art  of  road-making 
mueli  understood ;  and  in  a  remote  comitry  place  such 
as  Knaresborough  the  surveyor  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  persons  capable  of  executing  the  necessary  work. 
Tlie  slirewd  Metcalf  discerned  in  the  proposed  enterprise 
tlie  first  of  a  series  of  i)ul)lic  roads  of  a  similar  kind 
throughout  tlie  nortliern  counties,  for  none  knew  better 
tlian  lie  did  how  great  w^as  the  need  of  them.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  this  new  line  of 
l)usiiiess,  and  offered  to  Mr.  Ostler,  the  master  surveyor, 
to  construct  three  miles  of  the  proposed  road  between 
Minskip  and  Fearnsby.  Ostler  knew  the  man  well,  and 
1  laving  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  abilities,  he  let  him 
tlie  contract.  Metcalf  sold  his  stage-waggons  and  his 
interest  in  the  carrying  business  l)etween  York  and 
Knaresborough,  and  at  once  proceeded  wath  his  new 
undertaking.  I'he  materials  for  metaling  the  road  were 
to  l)e  ol)tained  fiom  one  gravel-i)it  for  the  whole  length, 
and  he  made  his  arrangements  on  a  large  scale  accord- 
ingly, hauling  out  the  ballast  with  imusnal  expedition 
and  economy,  at  the  siime  time  proceeding  with  the 
formation  of  the  road  at  all  points;  by  which  means  he 
was  enabled  the  fii*st  to  complete  his  contract,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  and  trustees. 

I'll  is  was  only  the  first  of  a  va«t  number  of  similar 
])i'ojccts   on   which   Metcalf  was   aftei-wards   engaged, 
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Extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  By 
*lie  time  that  he  had  finished  the  road,  the  huilding  of 
^  bridge  at  Boroughbridge  was  advertised,  and  Metcalf 
^nt  in  his  tender  with  many  others.  At  the  same  time 
Vie  frankly  sUited  that,  though  he  wished  to  undertake 
the  work,  he  had  not  before  executed  anything  of  the 
iind.  His  tender  being  on  the  whole  the  most  favour- 
able, the  trustees  sent  for  Metcalf,  and  on  his  appearing 
before  them,  they  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  a  bridge. 
He  replied  that  he  could  readily  describe  his  plan  of  the 
one  they  proposed  to  build,  if  they  would  be  good  enough 
to  write  down  his  figures.  "  The  span  of  the  arch, 
J 8  feet,"  said  he,  "being  a  semi-circle,  makes  27  :  the 
arch-stones  must  be  a  foot  deep,  which,  if  multiplied 
by  27,  will  be  486  ;  and  the  basis  will  be  72  feet  more. 
This  for  the  arch  ;  but  it  will  require  good  backing,  for 
wliich  purpose  there  are  proper  stones  in  the  Old  Roman 
wall  at  Aldborough,  which  maybe  used  for  the  purpose, 
if  you  please  to  give  directions  to  that  effect."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  trustees  were  able  to  follow  his 
rapid  calculations;  but  they  w^ere  so  much  struck  by  his 
readiness  and  apparently  complete  knowledge  of  the 
work  he  proposed  to  execute,  that  they  gave  him  the 
contract  to  build  the  bridge  ;  and  he  completed  it  witliin 
the  stipulated  time  in  a  sjitisfactory  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

He  next  agreed  to  make  the  mile  and  a  half  of  turn- 
pike-rojid  l)etween  his  native  town  of  Knaresborough  and 
Harrogate — ground  with  which  he  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily familiar.  Walking  one  day  over  a  ])ortion  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  road  was  to  l)e  made,  wliilst 
Ktill  covered  with  grass,  he  told  the  workmen  that  he 
thought  it  differed  from  the  ground  adjoining  it,  and  he 
directe<l  them  to  try  for  stone  or  gmvel  underneath  ; 
and,  Htninge  to  say,  not  many  feet  down,  the  men  c;ime 
ii\Hm  the  stones  of  an  old  Roman  ciiuseway,  from  wliich 
he  obtained  much  valuable  material  for  the  making  of 
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liis  new  road.     At  another  part  of  the  contract  there  was 
a  l)og  to  be  crossed,  and  the  surveyor  thought  it  impofr 
sil)le  to  make  a  road  over  it.     Metcalf  assured  him  tliat 
he   could  readily,  accomph'sh   it;   on   which   the   other 
offered,  if  he  succeeded,  to  pay  him  for  the  straight  road 
the  price  that  he  would  liave  to  pay  if  the  road  were 
constructed  round  the  l)Oj2:.     Metcnlf  set  to  work  accord- 
inp;ly,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  furze  Jind  ling  laid 
upon  the  bog,  over  which  he  spread  layers  of  gravel. 
The  plan  answered  effectually,  and  when  the  mat-erials 
had  become  consolidated,  it  proved  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  road. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in  detail  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  roads  and  bridges  which  Metcalf 
subsequently  executed,  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  more 
important  will  suffice.  In  Yorkshire,  he  made  the  roads 
between  Harrogate  and  Hare  wood  Bridge;  between 
Chapeltown  and  Leeds;  between  Broughton  and  Ad- 
dingbam;  between  Mill  Bridge  and  Halifax;  between 
Wakefield  and  Dewsburv  ;  between  Wakefield  and  Don- 
caster  ;  between  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and  Saddle- 
wortli  (the  IManchester  road) ;  between  Standish  and 
Thurston  (lough ;  betwx^en  Huddersfield  and  Highmoor; 
between  Hud<lersfield  and  Halifax,  and  between  Knares- 
boroiio-h  and  Wetherbv.  In  Lancashire  also  he  made  a 
laige  extent  of  roads,  which  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  opening  up  the  conununications  of  that  county. 
Pivvious  to  their  constructi(m,  almost  the  only  means 
of  conununication  between  districts  were  by  horse-tracks 
and  mill-roads,  of  sufficient  \vidth  to  enable  a  laden  hoi'se 
to  ])ass  along  them  with  a  pack  of  goods  or  a  sack  of  eora 
slung  across  its  ba(»k.  Metcalf  s  principal  roads  in  Lan- 
cashire were  those  constructed  by  him  lietween  Bury 
and  Blackburn,  with  a  branch  to  Accrington ;  l)et\veen 
Bury  and  Haslingden  ;  and  between  Haslingdeii  and 
Accrington,  with  a  branch  to  Blackbuni.  He  also  made 
some  highly  important  main  roads  connecting  Yorkshire 
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and  Ij;tnriii^hire  with  vavh  other  iii  many  parte:  as^  lor 

I  UiijtaneL%  those  l>etweeu  Skiptoii,  IVdnu,  ami  Bunilej ; 

id  between  Dockhuie  Head  and   Ai^hton-iuider-LjTie. 

'Tbia  Toiuh  fruiii  A^htoii  to  Stock j)u it  and  from  St^X'kpjrt 

kto  AJutinun  Lki  nodule  wore  idntj  iiis  work.  He  wan, 
Widei^j  extensively  employed  m  the  same  way  in 
the  etmntieH  of  Chi^i^hire  and  Uerbv ;  construetiiijj^  the 
nmh  Wtween  MaedeKfield  and  Chapel-le-Frith  ;  lietweeii 
Whaley  and  Buxtnri  ;  hetween  {'oni»'letou  and  ihe  Htd 
Bull  (entenrif?  StaflordHlnVe),  and  in  varioiiB  olher 
JireetiouM,  The  tot;d  mileage  c^f  tiirni)ike-roadB  tlius 
ciitistnicted  by  him  wati  about  one  hundred  unrl  eij^hty 
iiitle8>  for  which  he  received  in  alt  alxait  nixty-five  tbLHi- 
I  Huud  iMUindti.  The  makitij^  of  thenu  roailn  also  involved 
the  building  of  many  bridge?^,  retaiiiin^-waltH,  and  ciil- 
verti**  We  helieve  it  was  generally  admitted  uf  tlie  wurkw 
ixniMmeted  by  Metealf  that  they  well  Htood  the  test  of 
time  and  nse ;  and,  with  a  degree  tjf  ju«tiiial>Ie  jaidu,  lie 

^    ^-    ^  •  **,  -M  :fr  1w  ra-rustfjinrd  to  point  t< »  lus  bridgrSj  wlii'n 

others  were  tumbling  during  floods,  and  boast  that  none 
of  his  liad  fallen. 

This  extniordinary  man  not  only  made  the  highways 
wdiicli  were  designed  for  him  by  other  surveyors,  but 
himself  |X3rsonally  surveyed  and  laid  out  many  of  the 
most  inij>ortant  roads  which  he  constructed,  in  difficult 
ami  mountainous  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancj\sbii*e. 
One  who  jx^rsonally  knew  Metealf  thus  wrote  of  him 
during  his  lifetime  :  "  With  the  assistance  only  of  a  kmg 
staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  traversing  the 
HKids,  ascending  steep  and  rugged  heights,  exploring 
valleys  and  investigjiting  their  several  extents,  forms, 
an<l  situations,  so  as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  l)est 
manner.  The  ])lans  which  he  makes,  and  the  estimates 
he  prepares,  are  done  in  a  liiethod  peculiar  to  him- 
H-If,  and  of  which  he  cannot  well  convey  the  meaning 
to  otliei>!.  His  al»ilities  in  this  respect  are,  nevertheless, 
?s<»   great  that  he   finils  coiistant   emj^loyment.      Most  of 
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file  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  have  been  altered 
by  his  directions,  particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton  ;  and  he  is  at  this  time  constructing  a  new  one 
l)etwixt  Wihnslow  and  Conprleton,  to  open  a  communi- 


cation  with  the  great  London  road,  without  being  obligeil 
to  pass  over  tlie  mountains.  1  liave  met  this  blind  pn> 
jiMttor  while  ougnged  in  making  Ins  survey.  He  was 
alone  as  usual,  and,  amongst  other  conversixtion,  I  niaile 
some  incpiiries  respecting  this  new  road.  It  was  rej^lly 
;i^tonishing  to  heai*  with  what  accuracy  he  desorilKHl  its 
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csonree  and  the  imture  of  ihv  <iiflerent  soils  through 
wliich  it  was  conducted*  Having  mentioned  to  him  a 
lnjf^g^y  jiiecjc;  of  ^nmnd  it  pas^sid  through,  he  observed 
^lAl  *  that  wiijs  the  tndy  plucu  lie  had  doubts  concerning, 
ami  that  he  wjik  upi>rclRiL'?ivc  tliey  had,  contrary  to  his 
directional,  lievn  Um  Hpnrin^  i»f  their  materials.'  "  * 

Metcalfs  gkill  iij  coJl^itnlt'ti^J;'  his  roads  over  boggy 
f^roumi  waH  very  p\*at:  nuA  tin*  following  may  l^e  cited 
iiH  uii  iii8taijet%  Wlit'ti  the  hi^h-road  from  Huddersfield 
Uj  Mjinchostc^r  w\u  dct€niitiiiNl  on,  he  agreed  to  make 
it  at  m  inucli  u  rcxwl^  though  at  that  time  the  Hne  had 
not  !m*i?ii  marked  out.  When  this  was  done,  Metcalf, 
to  liiii  dimiuiy,  found  that  ihu  surveyor  had  laid  it  out 
Hcrom  mmm  dw\y  inarKby  gruunil  on  Pule  and  Standish 
I  ViJiiiiorj>*,  Oil  thiH  lit!  t*x|Mmtulated  with  the  trustees, 
iilteging  the  much  greater  expense  that  he  must  ne- 
cfjMirily  inair  in  airryiii;^  out  the  work  after  their 
HHrVByoTH  plan.  They  tx>hl  him,  however,  that  if  he 
suooeedtnl  In  makin;^  31  Linaplete  road  to  their  satisfac- 
tion^ hf-  slmuM  uitt  ht*  :i  Ittser;  Imt  they  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  their  surveyor's  views,  it  would  be  requisite 
for  him  to  dig  out  tlie  bog  until  he  came  to  a  solid 
Ujttom.  Metcidf,  on  making  his  calculations,  found  that 
in  that  case  he  would  have  to  dig  a  trench  some  nine 
feet  deep  and  fourteen  yards  broad  on  the  average, 
making  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  solid  yards 
of  Injg  in  every  rood,  to  be  excavated  and  citrried 
away.  This,  he  natunilly  conceived,  would  have  proved 
Initli  tedious  as  well  as  costly,  and,  after  all,  the  road 
would  in  wet  weather  have  been  no  better  than  a  broad 
«liteh,  and  in  winter  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  snow. 
He  strongly  represented  this  view  to  the  trustees  as 
wull  HH  the  surveyor,  Init  they  were  immoveable.     It 

'   *' olr^Tvatioiis  <»ii   HlimliifHs  i\iu\  I  I.itir.iry  ami   riiilosupliical  Sc^tciety  of 

..II     tli<-    Kinployiii.'iit    of    tlu'    ntluT  !  Maiiclnstor/    vol.     i.,     pp.     17'J-174. 

S.  n--,  to  Mipply  iIh"  bissnl  Si^ht."  i  I'aivr  rtiul  ITtli  Ajuil,  17H2. 
I'.v     Mr.     iVw.  —  '  Mfiiioii-s    t»r    tlic 
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was,  therefore,  neeessiiry^  for  liim  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culty in  8ome  other  way,  though  he  remained  firm  in 
his  resolution  not  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
surveyor.  After  much  cogitation  he  appeared  again 
before  the  trustees,  and  made  this  proposal  to  them: 
that  lie  sliould  make  the  road  across  the  marshes  after 
his  owTi  plan,  and  then,  if  it  should  be  found  not  to 
answer,  he  w^ould  be  at  the  exj^ense  of  making  it  over 
again  after  the  surveyor's  proj^osed  method.  This  was 
agreed  to ;  and  as  he  had  undertaken  to  make  nine 
miles  of  the  road  within  ten  months,  he  immediately  set 
to  work  with  all  desi:)atch. 

Nearly  four  hundred  men  w^ere  employed  upon  the 
w^ork  at  six  different  points,  and  their  first  operation  was 
to  cut  a  deep  ditch  along  either  side  of  the  intended 
road,  and  throw  the  excavated  stuff  inwards  so  as  to 
raise  it  to  a  circular  fonn.  His  greatest  difficulty  was 
in  getting  the  stones  laid  to  make  the  drains,  there 
being  no  firm  footing  for  a  horse  in  the  more  boggy 
places.  The  Yorkshire  clothiers,  who  passed  that  way 
to  I  luddersfield  market — by  no  means  a  soft-spoken 
race — ridiculed  Metcalf  s  proceedings,  and  declared  that 
he  and  his  men  would  some  day  have  to  be  dragged  out 
of  the  bog  by  the  hair  of  their  heads!  Undeterred, 
howevei-,  by  sarcasm,  he  persistently  pursued  his  plan 
of  making  the  road  practicable  for  laden  vehicles ;  but 
he  strictly  enjoined  his  men  for  the  present  to  keep  his 
manner  of  proceeding  a  secret. 

His  plan  was  this.  He  ordered  heather  and  ling  to 
be  pulled  from  the  adjacent  ground,  and  aft43r  binding  it 
tojretlier  in  little  round  bundles,  which  could  be  grasjKHl 
with  the  hand,  these  bundles  were  placed  close  together 
in  rows  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  road,  after  whicb 
other  similar  bundles  were  placed  transversely  over 
them;  and  when  all  had  been  pressed  well  down,  stone 
and  ^^ravel  woi'e  led  on  in  broad-wheeled  waggons,  and 
spivad  over  the  bundles,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  and  level 
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way.  When  the  first  load  was  brought  and  laid  on,  and 
the  horses  reached  the  firm  ground  again  in  safety,  loud 
cheers  were  set  up  by  the  persons  who  had  assembled 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  both  horses  and  waggons 
disappear  in  the  bog.  The  whole  length  was  finished 
in  like  manner,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  best,  and  even 
the  driest,  parts  of  the  road,  standing  in  very  little  need 
of  repair  for  nearly  twelve  years  after  its  construction. 
The  plan  adopted  by  M  itcalf,  we  need  scarcely  point 
out,  was  precisely  similar  to  that  afterwards  adopted  by 
George  Stephenson,  under  like  circumstances,  when 
constructing  the  railway  across  Chat  Moss.  It  consisted 
simply  in  a  large  extension  of  the  bearing  surface, 
by  which,  in  fact,  the  road  was  made  to  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bog ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  expe- 
dient proved  the  practical  shrewdness  and  mother-wit 
of  the  blind  Metcalf,  as  it  afterwards  illustrated  the 
promptitude  as  well  as  skill  of  the  clear-sighted  George 
Stephenson. 

iletcalf  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  old  before  he 
left  ofl'  road-making.  He  was  still  liale  and  hearty, 
wonderfully  active  for  so  old  a  man,  and  always  full  of 
enteri)rise.  Occupation  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  comfort,  and  even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  could 
not  Ixjar  to  be  idle.  Whilst  engaged  in  road-making  in 
Cheshire,  he  brought  his  wife  to  Stockport  for  a  time,  and 
there  nhe  died,  after  thirty-nine  years  of  happy  married 
life.  One  of  Metcalfs  daughters  became  married  to  a 
|>ei>;on  engfiged  in  the  cotton  business  at  Stockport,  and, 
a«  that  trade  was  then  very  brisk,  Metcalf  himself  com- 
menced it  in  a  small  way.  lie  began  with  six  spinning- 
jennie.s  and  a  carding-engine,  to  which  he  afterwards 
ad<kMl  looms  for  weaving  calicoes,  jeans,  and  velveteens. 
Hut  trade  was  fiekle,  and  finding  that  lie  eould  liot  sell 
his  yarns  exee})t  at  a  l<>ss,  he  made  over  his  jennies 
to  his  son-in-law,  and  again  weiit  on  with  his  road- 
inakin;^-.    The  last  line  which  he  eonstrueted  was  one  ot* 
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tlio  most  difficult  lie  had  ever  undertaken, — that  between 
Ilaslingden  and  Acerington,  with  a  branch  road  to 
Bury.  Numerous  canals  l>eing  inider  construction  at 
the  same  time,  employment  was  abundant  and  wages 
rose,  so  that  though  he  honourably  fulfilled  his  contract, 
and  was  paid  for  it  the  sum  of  3500/.,  he  found  himself 
a  loser  of  exac^tlv  40/.  after  his  two  years'  labour  and 
anxiety.  He  completed  the  road  in  1792,  when  he 
was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  after  which  he  retired 
to  his  fann  at  Spofforth,  near  Wetherby,  wdiere  for  some 


:.:!•- I  CAI.FS   llorsE   AT   SI\)Fl-ORrH. 
[■<y  E    y.    \Vim]<'m.  aitAr  m  sketch  by  TLc9   SutdiSir.  l4«dB.] 

years  longer  he  continued  to  do  a  little  business  in  his 
old  line,  buying  and  selling  hay  .and  standing  wood, 
an<l  superintending  the  operations  of  his  little  farm. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  career  he  occupied  himself 
in  <lictating  to  an  amanuensis  an  account  of  the  incidents 
in  his  remarkable  life  ;^  and  finally,  in  the  year  1810, 


»  *  The  Life  of  John  Mctojiir.'  Dwli- 
ratfil  hy  him  "  to  the  Nobility  and 
(icntry  nsunlly  resorting;  to  Hara>^ato 
SjKi."  rublishcil  by  Eilwanl  Biiin«»8. 
ri(»<'<ls,  1801.  Thrro  arc  many  [kt- 
sjius  still  livin^j;  in  tin-  ntM;jhl.H>urhixxl 
of  Knanvlnu-oni^h  who  well  rt»m<*mlM*r 


Mctcalf.  When  our  friend  Mr.  Sat* 
cliffc  visited  the  place  he  found  miny 
full  of  their  Tcminisocnces  of  Blind 
Jack.  One  person  had  been  a  road- 
maker  under  him,  and  he  saya  Jack 
would  jx>kc  about  with  hia  lonj;  atirk, 
and  wherever  there  wna    a    htMcm 
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this  strong-hearted  and  resolute  man — his  life's  work 
over — laid  down  his  staff  and  peacefully  depaiiuxl  in  ilie 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind  liitn  (bur 
children,  twenty  grand-children,  and  ninety  grrsit  grand- 
children. 

The  roads  constructed  by  Metcalf  and  others^  had  the 
eflfect  of  greatly  improving  the  communications  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  opening  up  those  counties  to 
the  trade  then  flowing  into  them  from  all  directions. 
But  the  administration  of  the  highways  and  tiiraiJike^ 
being  entirely  local,  their  good  or  bad  management 
depending  upon  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  (5f  the 
gentlemen  of  the  locality,  it  frequently  hapjKnerl  tliat 
whilst  the  roads  of  one  county  were  exceedingly  good, 
those  of  the  adjoining  coimty  were  altogether  execrable. 
Thus  it  was  long  before  road-improvement  [Hijot rated 
the  slow-going  coimties  to  the  south  of  London .  A  hiiowt 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation  there  wuk 
no  carriage-road  between  London  and  Horsham,  but 
only  a  horse-track,  impassable  in  winter.  Even  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  metropolis  the  Surrey  roads 
remained  comparatively  unimproved.  Mr.  Nash,  one  of 
the  trustees,  when  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  C(jmmoiis  in  1786,  stated  that  the  turnpike- 
road  l>et\veen  Camberwell  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle 


|»l;ico  in  tlie  njuid  he  would  find  it 
out,  and  s:iy  "  Ht-rc,  let's  ha'  »nne  in 
htn-r  One  old  Uuiy  tuld  Mr.  Sut- 
clitTf  that  when  her  mother  was  first 
iiiarri*'*!  nhv  vtm  standin;^  at  the  <l(K»r, 
wlien  slie  saw  Jack  coming  up  the 
htn'<t ;  and,  luivinj;  heanl  that  he 
r»»uld  tell  when  lie  iwwhimI  anyone, 
nhe  renuiinetl  jierl'wtly  still ;  but  .Jack 
h;vl  no  HMrfier  j^ot  ni-Jir  to  her  than  he 
Kiid,  **(icmd  nioniin;?,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton,"   which    very    much    astonisheil 


of  eighty-nine,  the  daughter  of  the 
landlord  of  the  head  and  only  inn  in 
Sjjoflorth  in  Jack's  time,  told  Mr. 
Sutclifle  that  when  the  "  Arle  o'  Agri- 
mony" [Kgreuiontl  first  came  to  sec 
his  estate  there,  he  providwl  Jack 
with  a  house  rent-free,  and  onlered 
that  he  should  have  three  dinneni 
a-week  at  the  inn  on  his  Ix>niship'8 
account.  The  huly  in  ({uestion  gener- 
ally waite«l  on  him  on  those  occisions, 
and  he  W(»uld  sometimes  s;iy  to  her, 


h«r,  US  •*he  h;ul   \nfu  nidv  niarrif"*!  a  "  Here,  la.ss,  come  and  have  a  p\me 

f«  u    iLiVrt.      Shortly  al"t«r.  Jack    met  wi' me,  an' thoo'l  Ik*  ahle  to  s;iy  when 

le  r  hii^)«ind,  and  accxistctl  him  with  iIiimi'h  an  auld  wonum  at  thoo's  plavid 

**  V«  *v   ht  of  :i  s<|uary  neece  wonuui  j    «inU  wi'  IUin«i  Jack." 
I«T  a  wife,  Thonilon."     ihiv  old  lady 
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liad  in  sovoral  places  l)ecn  hardly  jiaflflablc,  and  the 
pitching  ill  the  holes  and  ruta  had  broken  the  perches  of 
seveial  caniajj^es. 

Tlie  roads  thr()Ufz:h  tlie  interior  of  Kent  were  nol)etter. 
When  Mr.  JJennie,  the  enj^ineer,  was  enp:aged  in  siir- 
veviiifz;  tlie  AVeald  with  a  view  to  the  onttinj^  of  a  canal 
thronj::h  it  in  1802,  lie  found  the  conntry  alnio«t  destitute 
of  practicjil)le  roads,  althonfrh  so  near  to  the  nietroix)lis 
on  the  one  hand  and  t4)  the  sea-coast  on  the  other.     The 
interior  of  the  county  was  then  comparatively  nntra- 
vcrsod,  except   ])y  Kinds  of  smu{2:<;i^lei-s,  who  kept  tlie 
iiihal>itants  in  a  state  of  constant  twror.     Sydney  Smith, 
in   n^vii^winj:;  tliose  times,  says  that  l)ofore  the  ap^e  of 
stoiK^l)ivakin}i;  Maciidam  and  of  railways,  it  took  him 
niiK*  hours  in  travellinj:^  the  forty  miles  l)etween  Tiiun- 
ton  and  Hatli,  durinn^  which  he  suflFered  l)etwecn  ten  an<l 
twelve*  thousand  severe  contusions,   whilst  his  clothes 
\\'{)H'  ruhhed  to])ieces  by  he inp^  jolted  filK^ut  inthestage- 
c()a(!h  Inisket,  wliidi  was  without  springs.     "Whatever 
miseries  I  suffered,''  he  adds,  "  there  was  no  post  to  whisk 
my  complaints  for  a  single  ix^nny  to  the  remotest  c<">mers 
of  th(»  empire;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  privations. 
I  lived  on  (piietly,  and  am  now  ashamed  that  I  was  not 
more  discontented,  and  utterly  snr]>riscil  that  all  the«» 
changes  and  inventions  did  not  occur  two  centuries  ago." 
In  an  agricultural  rejiort  on  the  county  of  North- 
ampton as  late  as  the  year  1813,*  it  is  st-ated  that  the 
only  way  of  getting  along  some  of  the  main  lines  of  ronil 
in  rainy  weather  was  by  swinminig!     "  For  instance," 
siiys  the  reporter,  "between  Daventry  and  Ranburj'  are 
several  unpleasiint,  if  not  dangerous  fords  on  the  Char- 
well,  which  I  crossed  in  July.     I  was  in  water  for  two 
hundred  yards  in  one  and  for  a  considenible  distance  in 
others  without   knowing  the  l)ott<mi,  or  the  road."     In 


*  *  ( ii'iHTiil  View  of  tin*  A^riciiltun* 
•  if  tin"  Coiiiity  nt  Xortliniiiptoii. 
Dniwii  lip  tor  tiic  considrmtit.iii  dI'  t)u> 


I^Kinl  of  A^riciiUuro  and  Intorniil 
liiipnivcMiu'iit.*  ])y  Willioni  I^itt. 
Ix>ii(lon,  1813,  ]).  231. 
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tlie  neij^lilx)iirhoo(l  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  the  communi- 
cations were  little  l)etter,  and  there  still  stands  upon 
what  is  called  Lincoln  Heath — thoup^h  a  heath  no  longer 
— a  curious  memorial  of  the  past  in  the  shape  of  Dunstan 
Pillar,  a  column  seventy  feet  high,  erected  ahout  the 
middle  of  last  century  in  the  midst  of  the  then  dreary, 
Iwrren  waste,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  mark  to 
wayfarers  hy  day  and  a  beacon  to  them  by  night.*  At 
that  time  the  Heath  was  not  only  uncultivated,  but  it 
was  also  un])rovided  with  a  road  across  it.  When  the 
late  Lady  Rol)ert  Manners  visited  Lincoln  from  her 
residence  at  Bloxholm,  she  was  accustomed  to  send 
forward  a  groom  to  examine  some  track,  that  on  his 
return  he  might  be  able  to  re})ort  one  that  was  practi- 
cable. Travellers  frecpiently  lost  themselves  upon  this 
heath.  Thus  a  family,  returning  from  a  ball  at  Lincoln, 
Htrayed  from  the  track  twice  in  one  night,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  there  till  morning.  All  this  is  now 
changed,  jind  Lincoln  Heath  has  become  covered  with 
excellent  roads  and  thriving  farmsteads.  "  This  Dunstan 
Pillar,"  says  Mr.  Pusey,  in  his  review  of  the  agriculture 
of  Lincolnshire,  in  1843,  "  lighted  up  no  longer  time  ago 
for  H4)  singular  a  purpose,  did  appear  to  me  a  striking 
witness  of  the  spirit  of  industry  which,  in  our  own  days, 
h;is  reared  the  thriving  homesteads  around  it,  and  sj)read 
a  mantle  of  teeming  vegetation  to  its  very  base.  And 
it  was  certainly  surj)rising  to  discover  at  once  the  finest 
fanning  I  had  ever  seen  and  the  only  land  lighthouse 
ever  raised.  Now  that  the  ])illar  has  ceased  to  cheer  the 
wavfarer,  it  mav  serve  as  a  l)eacon  to  encoura<jre  other 
landowners  in  converting  their  drearj^  moors  into  similar 
scenes  of  thriving  industrj'."  ^ 

*  Til  «•  pillar  wa»  crecte<l  hy  Sipiiro  lu-anl   <►!*  it,   1m'   cxclainu'tl,    "What 

Ihwhwinal   ill   1751;    the*   lantcni  on  — wliat !   Lino)liishin»  ?  All  tlat8,  I'o^h 

iti»  fdiiiiiiiit  WM  nyuUirly  li»;ht<il  till  an<l  Iriis— Kh,  Kh  !  *' 
17KH,  ami  «Kxa«<HiHlly  till  1808,  wIh'ii  -  *  KMs:iy  on  tin*  A«4ritultunil   Iin- 

it  waM   thn»wn  down  and    never   re-  |>n»venientM  (»f  Lino tlnsh ire/    iJy  IMii- 

|»lir«Ml.      Tlio    Earl    of  Huckinj;hani  li]>    Tusey,    M.T. — *  Journal    of    the 

afternanlH  nKiuntcd  a  HtAtiie  of  ( teor^e  Agricultural     Society    of     Kii^IhimI, 

ni.   on    t\w  top.     When   the   Kinj?  1S43.' 
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In  all  this  series  of  improvements,  roads  have  plaved 
an  important  jxirt.  They  have  brought  the  population 
nearer  to  each  other  in  all  respects,  and  thoroughly 
oj^ned  up  the  national  resources.  The  several  stages 
of  imj^rovement  by  which  the  pack-horse  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  waggon,  the  waggon  by  the  coach,  and 
lx)th  by  the  railway  train — in  the  course  of  which  Brad- 
shaw  the  highwavman  has  been  succeeded  by  Bradshaw 
the  railway  guide  printer — mark  the  steps  of  a  silent 
revolution  which  has  affected  not  onlv  the  phvsical 
but  tlie  moral  condition  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
empire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Old  Bridges. 


In  a  country  such  as  Britain,  full  of  running  streams, 
bridges  form  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  roads 
connecting  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom  with 
each  other.  The  west  wind  is  constantly  scattering 
showers  over  its  undulating  surface,  the  surplus  waters 
finding  their  way  to  tlie  sea  along  the  valleys  extend- 
ing in  all  directions  from  the  central  high  land  dis- 
tricts; so  tluit  it  is  impossible  to  travel  any  distance 
in  England  without  liaving  to  cross  many  rivers  and 
rivulets,  whicli,  though  easily  fordable  in  summer, 
l>ecome  impassjible  torrents  in  winter. 

So  long  as  the  population  was  scanty  and  the  inter- 
(•<»urse  between  dift'erent  part.s  of  the  country  of  a 
limited  character,  the  necessity  for  bridges,  by  which  the 
eontinuity  of  the  tracks  was  preserved,  was  probably 
little  felt.  The  shallow  and  broad  parts  of  rivers,  pro- 
vide<l  with  a  gravelly  l)ottom,  were  naturally  selected  as 
the  ])laces  for  fords,  wliich  could  be  easily  waded  by  men 
or  horses  wlien  the  water  was  low;  and  even  in  tlie 
Worst  cas<.%  when  tlie  waters  were  out,  they  could  l)e 
(•n»sMMl  by  swininiing.  Towns  and  villages  sprang  up 
at  tlHM'  fordable  ]»laees,  along  the  main  lines  of  eoinmuni- 
r^ition,  the  names  (»f  many  of  which  survive  to  this  day 
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and  iiiclicate  their  origin.     Thus,  along  the  old  line  of 
road  between  London  and  Dover,  there  wa«  first  Deep 
Ford,    now  Deptford,  at  the  crossing  of  the   Ravell^»- 
bourne — next  Cray  ford  on  the  river  Cray — Dartford  on 
tlic  Darent — and  Aylesford  on  the  Medway,  upon  the 
line  of  the  pilgrim's  road  between  the  west  of  England 
and  Becket's  shrine  at  Canterbury.     In  all  other  direc- 
tions round  London  it  was  the  same.     Thus,  eastwanl, 
there  was  Stratford  ^  on  the  Lea,  Romford  on  the  Bounie, 
and  Chelmsford  on  the  (liehner.    Westward  were  Brent- 
ford and  T\\yford  on  the  Brent,  Watford  on  the  Colne, 
and  Oxenford  or  Oxford  on  the  Isis.^     And  along  the 
line  of  the  Great  Noi-tli  Road,  crossing  as  it  did  the  Uirge 
stieams  descending  from  the  high  lands  of  the  centre  of 
England  towards  the  North  Sea,  the  fords  were  very 
nmnerous.      At   Hertford  the  Maran  was   crossed,  at 
Bedford  the  Ouse,  at  Sfcimford  the  Welland,  and  so  on 
through  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

As  population  and  travelling  increased,  the  expedient 
of  the  Bridge  was  adopted,  to  enable  rivers  of  moderate 
width  to  be  crossed  dryshod.  An  uprooted  tree  thrown 
across  a  narrow  stream  was  probably  the  first  bridge: 
and  he  would  be  considered  a  potent  man  in  his  way 
who  laid  dow^n  a  couple  of  such  trees,  fixed  upon  them 
a  cross-j)lanking,  and  so  enabled  foot-passengers  and 
pack-horses  to  cross  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
But  these  loose  timber  structures  w^ere  very  apt  to  ho 
swept  away  l)y  the  rains  of  autumn,  and  thus  the  con- 
tinuous track  would  again  become  completely  broken. 
In  a  rough  district,  where  rocky  streams  with  rugged 
banks  had  to  be  crossed,  such  interi'uptions  must  ne- 
cessarily have  led  to  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
hence  an^se  the  idea  of  tying  the  rocky  gorges  together 


*  TluTc  arc  nuiiiorous   l»ritlj;«.'s  in  |       '  Oxonfonl  was  the  Hj-^ot  at  whicL 

Kii;:1juhI  at  |)la('('s  called  Slnitlortl  or  i    the  Tliunuw,  then  called  tlie  Isiiit,  wa» 

Stn'tlbnl — lit«n»lly   tin;   lord   on   tlic  '    most   cjwily  fonlable  Ibr  ciittlc. — H. 

strcvt    or  ruul,  the   lord  iK'iii^  after-  Hraiidreth,    Ks^j.,   in    '  Archax>lu(j:ui/ 

wards  suiK'i-stHhHl  l)y  the  l»rid;;e.  vol.  xxvii.,  97. 
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by  meaiis  of  stone  bridges  of  a  more  solid  and  permanent 
character. 

The  first  of  such  bridges  in  Britain  were  probably 
those  erected  across  the  streams  of  Dartmoor^  The  rivers 
of  that  district  are  rapid  and  turbulent  in  winter,  and 
come  sweeping  down  from  the  hills  with  great  fury. 
The  deep  gorges  worn  by  them  in  the  rocks  amidst 
which  they  rim,  prevented  their  being  forded  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  the  ordinary  expedient  of  bridging  the 
gaps  in  the  track  by  means  of  felled  trees  thrown  across, 
was  found  impracticable  in  a  district  where  no  trees 
grew.  But  there  was  an  abundance  of  granite  blocks, 
which  not  only  afforded  the  means  of  forming  solid  piers, 
but  were  also  of  sufficient  size  to  be  laid  in  a  tabular  form 
from  one  pier  to  another,  so  as  to  constitute  a  solid 
enough  road  for  horsemen  and  foot-passengers.  Hence 
the  Egj^ptian-looking  Cyclopean  bridges  of  Dartmoor — 
a  series  of  structures  most  probably  coeval  with  the 
building  of  Stonelienge,  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  bridges  is  that 
crossing  the  East  Dart,  near  Post  Bridge,  on  the  road 
between  Moretoii  and  Tavistock,  of  which  we  have  above 
given  a  representation.  Though  tlie  structure  is  rude, 
it  is  yet  of  a  most  durable  cliaracter,  otlierwise  it  could 
not  have  withstood  the  fury  of  the  Dart  for  full  twenty 
centuries,  as  it  most  j)rol)ably  lias  done.  The  bridge  is 
of  three  j)iei*s,  each  consisting  of  six  layers  of  granite- 
slabs  above  the  foundation.  One  of  the  side  piers,  by 
acciMcnt  or  design,  has  unfortunately  been  displaced,  and 
the  tal)ular  slabs  originally  ])laced  upon  it  now  lie  in  the 
l)ott4»in  of  the  river.  Each  of  the  tiible  stones  is  about 
fifteen  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  structure 
is  held  together  merely  by  the  weight  of  the  blocks. 

There  are  other  more  ])erfect  sj)ecimensof  these  (Vclo 
|m;iii  hrid;^'es  in  existence  on  Dartmoor,  but  none  of  a 
size  e<|ual  to  tliat  above  dehneated.  For  instance,  there 
is  one  of  three  o|)enings,  in   a  very  complete  state,  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Sittaford  Tor,  spanning  the  Xortl 
Teign  :  it  is  twenty-seven  feet  long,  witli  a  roadway  sevei 
feet  wide,  and,  like  tlie  others,  is  entirely  fonned  o 
granite  blocks.  There  is  another  over  the  Cowsie,  neai 
Two  Bridges,  presenting  five  openings :  this  bridge  ii 
thirty-seven  feet  long  and  foui-  feet  broad,  but  it  is  onb 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  surface  ;  neverthelesj 
it  has  firmly  withstood  the  moorland  torrents  of  centuries 
There  is  a  fourth  on  the  Blackabrook,  consisting  of  j 
single  stone  or  clam.  We  Ijelieve  that  no  structures  re 
sembling  these  bridges  have  been  found  in  any  <;)the 
pai-t  of  Britain,  or  even  in  Brittany,  so  celebi-ated  for  it 
aboiiginal  remains.  The  only  bridges  at  all  approach 
ing  them  in  character  are  found  in  ancient  Egypt,  t 
which  indeed  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance. 

Ahbough  the  Romans  were  great  bridge-builden 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  erected  any  arched  ston 
bridges  ^  during  their  occupation  of  England,  though  i 
is  probable  that  they  built  numerous  timber  bridge 
u])(jn  stone  piers.  The  most  important  were  those  c 
Rochester,  Newcastle,  and  London.  Not  many  year 
since,  when  a  railway-bridge  was  being  built  across  th 
Mcdway  at  Rochester,  the  workmen  came  upon  th 
Inundations  of  the  ancient  structure  in  a  place  wher 
no  such  foundations  were  looked  for,  and  their  solidit 
caused  considerable  interruption  to  the  work.  So  Ji 
Newcastle,  when  the  old  bridge  over  the  Tyne  w.n 
taken  down  in  1771,  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  whic 
were  laid  on  piles  of  fine  black  oak,  in  a  perfect  stat 
of  preservation,  were  found  to  be  of  Roimm  niasonr; 

'  Mr.  Wri^lit  is,  liowovcr,  of  oiuiiion  |  coiisiilenxl  to  Ixj  Roman,  llio  nias^nii 

llial  s<.)iiic  ot   tluj  IJuiiuni  l>rid«i(s  in  j  of  this  bridj^c  is  niaasive,  and  n-nuirl 

Kn;;huul    had   arclu's ;    and  he  S{iys  |  ably  well  preserved;  the  stones  a 

iMr.  Huich  Smith  lias  [iuintc<l  out  a  '  carefully    squaretl    and   8haq»ly  cu 

very  fine  scnii-circular  arclail  bridge  I  and  in   some  of   them   the   ma}«(>ii 

over  till' lillle  river  (Wk,  near  its  en-  1  mark,    an    1{,    is    distinctly    visibi 

trance  into  tli(^  Wliarfe,  alnrnt  half-a-  The    rojulway   was    very    iiam»w.- 

niilc  Ik'Iuw 'iadiaster,  on  tlie  Konian  i  *The    Celt,    the    Rouum,    and    tl 

r<«id    lea<lin^    southward    from    that  |  Saxon/  2ud  Ed.,  p.  187, 
town  (the  ancient  C'alcaria),  wliicli  he 
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^iiniLar  bridges  were  erected  at  different  points  along 
^ne  lines  of  the  Roman  military  roads  wherever  a  river 
"fid  to  he  crossed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  of 
Poiitefract  (Pons  fractns)  derived  its  name  from  a  broken 
Roman  bridge  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  remains  of 
^liich  were  visible  in  the  time  of  Leland. 

The  first  arched  bridge  of  stone  erected  in  England  is 
^kl  to  have  been  the  singular-looking  structure  still 
**t^nding  in  the  immediate  neighl)ourhood  of  Croyland 
-V  l)l)ev  in  the  Fens.   As  the  monks  were  in  earlv  times  the 


-"•. ri^  1.  ■»  !•!  •^4nii.<i  1 


l»rinciiKd  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  land-reclaimers, 
«ri  they  were  the  princii)al  church  and  l)ridge-builders. 
Tliis  triangular  bridge*  at  (^royland,  however,  could 
liav<*  l)f.»en  erected  for  no  ])arti(Milarly  useful  pur|M\<e, 
I'lit  rather  as  a  curiosity;  find  it  has  been  conjectured 
tli;*t  it  was  reared  out  of  the  offerings  of  ])ilgrims  to 
tlj»-  shrine   of  St.   (luthlac,   the   saint   of  the   Fens,  as 

VOL.  I.  K 
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an  emblem   of  the   Trinity.^      Tlie   bridge   stands  on 
tliree  i)iers,  from  each  of  which   springs  the  segmeut 
of  a  circular  arch,  all  the  segments  meeting  at  a  })oint 
in  the  centre.     It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
principal  streets  of  the  little  town,  which  was  originally 
built  on  piles;  and  along  those  streets  the  waters  of  the 
Neno,  the  Welland,  and  the  Catwater  respectively,  used 
to  flow  and  meet  under  the  bridge.     Carrying  out  the 
Trinitarian  illustration,  each  pier  of  the  bridge  was  said 
to  stand  in  a  different  county  :  one  in  Lincoln,  the  second 
in  Camljridge,  and  the  third  in  Northampton.     The  road 
over  the  bridge  is  so  steep  that  horses  can  scarcely  cross 
it,  and  they  usually  go   under  it ;    indeed  the  arches 
undei'iieath  are  now  cpiite  dry.     This  curious  structure 
is  referred  to  in  an  ancient  charter  of  the  year  943, 
although   the  j)recise  date*  of  its  erection  is  unknowii. 
On  the  south-west  wing,  facing  the  London  road,  is  a 
sitting  figure,  carved  in  stone,  very  much  battered  about 
the  face  by  the  mischievous  boys  of  the  pLice.      The 
figure  has  a  globe  or  orb  in  its  hand.     It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  statue  of  King  Ethelbald,  though  it  is  commonly 
spoken  of  in  the  village  as  Oliver  Cromwell  holding  a 
penny  loaf ! 

The  fii'st  road-bridge  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
account  is  that  erected  at  Stratford  over  the  river  Lea, 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  London.  The  road  into 
Essex  by  the  Old  Ford  across  the  Lea  is  noticed  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century,  when  it  appears  that  the  body 
of  St.  Erkenwald  was  stopped  there  by  the  flood  while 
l>cing  cojiveyed  Irom  the  abbey  of  Biirking,  where  he 

'  'J'lic  rainoiis  l)n<Uc  at  Croylaml  is  money,   than   for  any   rwil  use;   fur 

tlio  -iv;it<st    curiosity  in   l>ritain,   if  '  tIioii<^]i  it  standH  in  a  bo;r»  and  miutt 

not  in  Eiin>iM'.     U  l.s  «.r  a  tnan;;iilar  |  liave  o>st  a  vast  HUin,  yet  it  is  w 

lorin,  lisinii  \ro\n  iliivr  sf;iiiH'nts  (»f  a  ■  sttv]>  in  its  ascent  and  descent  that 

ciivlf,  and  jncriin::  at  a  j^iiiit  at  (op,  ncitluT  carriajres   nor   horeeiueii  can 

It  Mrnis  to  liave  iKvn  hnilt  under  the  '  ^et  owr  it. — 'History  and  Antiqui- 

dirceiion  t)i  the  alilxits,  ratlu-r  tn  rxcite  i  tics  of  Cn»yhind  Ahlx.'y.'    UiUiothtca 

aihniratinn  and  furnish  a  i»rr(tnee  for  '!'«»[« »;;mi  ill  lea  Hritannica,  No.  11. 

^rantin;;    inilul;:ene«*s    an<i    enllcctin;^  ' 
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^ed,  for  interment  in  London.     It  appears  that  many 
^ives  were  afterwards  lost  in  crossing   the  Old  Ford, 
^U(l  amongst    those    wlio  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
^as  Matilda,  Queen-Consort  of  Henry  I.     To  prevent 
this  great  danger  to  travellers,  the  good  Queen  directed 
t^'u  hridges  to  be  built  over  tlie  two  branches  of  the 
,      Lea — one  at  Bow,  the  other  at  Channelsea,  connected  by 
j      ^  gravel  causeway ;  and  she  bequeathed  certain  manors 
I      ^d  a  mill  to  the  abbess  of  Barking  for  their  main- 
tenance and  repair.     The  l^ridges  were  erected  some  time 
"Otween  the  years  1100,  when  Matilda   became  Queen, 
^(I  1118,   the  year  of  her  death;    and  they  are  suj)- 
pofied  to  have  l)een  named  "  de  Arcubus,"  or  the  Bows, 
l>ecauHe  of  their  arched  form.     Stowe  says,  "  the  bridge 
(of  Strsitford-le-Iiow)   was  arched  like  a  bow ;    a  rare 
piece  of  work,  for  before  that  the  like  had  never  been 
»een  in  Flngland." 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  endowment  of  the  bridges, 
and  the  additions  made  to  it  l)y  successive  benefactors, 
their  repairs  seem  to  have  been  siully  neglected,  and  the 
approaches  were  often  found  impasstible.  The  crowns 
of  the  arches  bec^Jime  worn  into  deej)  ruts,  and  they 
imist  shortly  have  fallen  in,  had  not  one  Hugh  Pratt, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  contrived,  by  begging  aid  from  the  j)assers  by, 
to  keep  the  structures  in  re])air.  His  son  continued  the 
pHiCtice,  an<l  even  obtained  leave  to  levy  tolls,  amongst 
whirh  we  find  the  following  :  *'  For  every  cart  carrying 
corn,  w^hmI,  coal,  Ac,  one  penny;  of  one  ciirrying  tasel, 
two  |H.*nce ;  and  of  one  carrying  a  dead  Jew,  eight 
|>eij<*e."  '  At  a  still  later  })erio(l,  we  find  collections  made 
in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  City,  for  the  pur]>ose 
i>f  re[Kiiring  Bow  liridge,  as  '*  a  work  of  great  necessity  for 
the  jijissjige  of  victual  unto  the  inhabitants;''  and  in  the 

'   I*n»Uilily   the*  Ust   toll   was   iin-        .IrwUli    lniryin^-^n»uinl    Htuatc*!    to 
I^M^l  oil  th<-  iMiiiictt  of  .K'WK  in  pn>-    .     the  t'itstwanl  of  the  liri<l;l('. 
i!ni««  oi*  n'iii«»val  for  int<'niu>iit    in  :i    t 
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reij!:ii  of  Elizal)cth  we  find  a  letter,  signed  by  BurleifrlK 
Lincoln,  Sussex,  and  other  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
U)  the  Coi'i^onition,  acknowledging  that  sucli  collection 
had  been  made  of  the  free-will  of  the  citizens,  and  was 
not  to  he  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  compelling  the 
citizens  at  any  future  time  to  l)e  at  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  said  bridge.* 

B<.)w  liridge  was  unquestionably  a  structure  of  great 
utility  ;  but  though  Stowe  describes  it  as  a  rjire  piece  of 
work,  it  j)ossessed  no  great  merit  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  following 
rcjiresentation. 


[l-rciii  the  ^rcL»oIc^i.'.  j 


'I'l n's  lu-idgc,  lik(^  most  of  the  early  structures,  had 
large  |)iers,  occuj)ying  a  great  part  of  tlie  waterway,  and 
su|)])orting  small  and  low-arched  o|)ening8,  with  high 
battlements  for  the  enclosiu'e  of  a  roadway  of  the  nar- 
rowest ])ossibl(»  dimensions.     The  piers  were  provided 


'  ( 'orponitiuii  of  tlu-  City  i.t  I^nuloii  .Iminials;  21  fol.  r^S  b.  aOth  July,  1680. 
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with  larj^e  angular  projections,  not  only  to  divide  the 
force  of  the  current  but  to  admit  of  spaces  for  foot- 
passengers  to  retire  into,  and  thus  avoid  danger  from 
carriages  and  horsemen  when  passing  along  the  narrow 
roadway.  Indeed,  its  extreme  narrowness,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  made  to  widen  it,  eventually  led 
to  the  removal  of  the  bridge,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
new  one  of  a  single  arch  on  the  sinne  site  some  twenty 
yeanj  ago. 

The   great  convenience  of  bridges  gradually  led  to 

tlieir  erection  along  many  of  the  princii>al  routes  through 

^hii  country.      In  the  first  i)lace  they  superseded  fords ; 

^nd  when  the  art  of  bridge-building  had  become  more 

^Uvanced,  they  superseded    ferries — always    an    incon- 

^"i^^nient,  and  often  a  dangerous,  method  of  crossing  rapid 

^^vers.     The  bridge  brought  the  inhal)itants  of  certain 

'districts   into  immediate  connection  with  those  on   the 

"^•Ijpowite  l){mk  of  the  river  flowing  between  them,  and 

'Enabled  them  freelv  to  hold  intercourse  and  exchan*z:e 

t»ruduee  with  each  other;    ainl    the  ])ubh*c   advantages 

^f  this  improved  means  of  connnunication  were  found 

*H>  great  as  to    lead  many  l)enevolcnt   and  thoughtful 

tnen,  in   those  early  days,   to   bcfjueath  hirge   suius  of 

money   for  the   puriM)se  of  buihling   and    maintaining 

bridges;  in  like  manner  as  jnibhc  l»enefactors,  in  after- 

tinies*  left  money  to  build  and  en(h>w  churches  and  hos- 

|)it;ils.     Yet  j)opular  tradition   in  some  ])laccs  attributes 

these  structures  to  a   very  diftc'rent  origin.     Thus  the 

fine  old   bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  rivc»r  Lune  at 

Kirkby  I^onsdale,  in  AVestniorehtnd,  is  sjud  to  have  Urn 

the  work  of  the  devil. ^ 

The  religious  orders  st'cm  early    to    have    taken   in 

'    llow    thiH    trailition    coiilcl    liavi*  otIuTH.      Ihv    n»:ul\\ay    is,    huwi-vcr, 

*^ri/iuiit*t\    iU^fi    not    a|>iNar.       'i'lic  iiiconvciiicutly   iiarniw,    likr   all    tlu- 

IjikI;:**  ii*  \'vry  lofty,  ami  of  e\(<'llfnt  nl«l    hritliz'-s.     It   is  fviilmfly  of  tin* 

WMrkiiufinliip.       It   coiiKiHtH  «if    time  Noniian  |('ri<Ml,  and  tin*  crfctioii  of  a 

*-iiii-<-in-iiLir  riWUil  an-lM*»»,  the  wuUv  vny  rUvrr  anliii<x-l. 
«fti«>    Ya'iiit;     iiiiicli     }ii'ihor   than    tli«> 
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liiuul  tlie  erection  and  maintenance  of  bridges,  and  we 
owe  to  tlie  old  Clnirchmen  the  finest  structures  of  this 
kind  still  extant,  many  others  having  been  superseded 
bv  modern  works.  An  order  called  the  Brothers  c»f 
the  Bridge  was  founded  by  St.  Benezet,  tlie  builder  of 
the  noble  bridge  at  Avignon  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  brethren  spread  into  England,  and 
went  from  one  work  to  another,  building  bridges  and 
(•hai)els  thereon, — the  provision  of  a  bridge-chantiy 
characterizing  nearly  all  the  early  structures  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  architecture  of  the  early  bridges 
in  many  res])ects  resembled  that  of  the  early  esithedrals. 
From  the  i)oint  at  which  the  piers  rose  above  the  level 
of  the  stream,  ril)S  of  stone  usually  spanned  the  oi)enings 
fiom  one  pier  to  the  other,  precisely  similar  to  the  Gothic 
arching  of  cathedrals  and  vaults  of  chapter-houses;  and 
it  is  most  i)rol>al)le  that  the  bridges  and  cathedrals  were 
Inn* It  l)y  the  same  class  of  workmen. 

One  of  the  finest  of  such  bridges  was  that  erected  by 
Al)])ot  Bernard  over  the  Trent  at  Buiton,  initil  recently 
the  longest  in  England.  It  was  1545  feet  in  length, 
and  consisted  of  thirty-four  arches,  built  of  squared 
freestone, —  a  most  useful  and  substantial  sti'ucture. 
Another  old  bridge  of  the  same  period  is  that  over  the 
Wcnsum  wi  Norwich,  still  called  Bishoj/s  Bridge,  a  sin- 
gular-looking old  building  of  patched-up  stone  and  flint, 
erected  in  1205.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  inside  of 
which  are  some  grotesque  heads  and  remains  of  old 
ornamental  work.  Fairs  used  formerly  to  be  held  on 
it  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  as  was  the  practice  on 
several  other  old  bridges.  At  I^eeds  the  weekly  eloth- 
niaiket  was  hc^ld  on  the  old  bridge  at  the  foot  of 
Hriggate,  some  of  the  old  arches  of  which  are  still  in 
existence  ;  the  clothiers  being  summoned  to  assemble  by 
the  ringing  of  a  hell  in  the  old  bridge-chapel,  when  they 
('X|)osiMl  their  cloth  for  sali^  on  the  paraj^ets.  But  the 
bridge  was  so  narrow,  and  the  market  cjuised  so  great 
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an  obstruction,  that  at  length  a  special  i  lutti-hall  miis 
built,  to  which  the  clothiers  removed  about  tlie  uiid  of 
last  century. 

The  erection  of  Wade  Bridge  over  tho  river  Camel^ 
in  Cornwall,  is  an  example  of  the  origin  of  nmuy  of 
these  structures  in  early  times.  The  bentvcfleiit  vicar 
of  Egloshayle,  lamenting  the  number  of  lives  tluil:  were 
annually  lost  in  crossing  the  ferry,  determiiiL'd  to  num^  a 
fund  sufficient  to  build  a  bridge,  and  sut  ne8f<  crowned 
his  efforts.  It  was  erected  in  1485,  and  elaiiiied  the 
distinction,  with  Burton,  of  being  the  loiiiceisl  in  Eng- 
land. It  consisted  of  seventeen  arches,  and  wm  a  highly 
picturesque  object,  though  it  has  since  becii  re|>lactMl  by 
a  more  convenient  structure.  The  vicar  ia\mt  have  hemi 
a  man  of  great  energy,  for  it  is  recorded  o!"  hijn  that  lie 
designed  the  bridge  and  worked  diligenth  i\\Hm  it  uuHl 
it  was  finished.*  At  his  death  he  left  an  iiidowineiit  of 
20/.  a  year  towards  its  maintenance. 

Rochester  Bridge  wiXH  an  important  pa) t  of  (be  great 
highway  Ixitween  London  and  tlie  Contiueut,  and  ii 
H<jman  tiinl)er  roadway  on  stone  piers  formed  part 
of  tlie  ancient  Watling-street.  The  bridge  long  cour 
tinned  to  l>e  of  timber,  and  we  find  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  l)uniing  it  down  in  1204.  Twenty  years  later, 
having  l)een  repaired  in  the  interval,  it  was  seriously 
clamaged  by  the  breaking  uj)  of  the  ice,  the  force  of 
whi(rh,  nisliing  down  the  Medway,  carried  away  several 
<»f  the  j)iers.  It  was  ])at<hed  up  from  time  to  time  until 
the  reign  of  Kdward  III.,  when  the  gallant  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  who  had  raised  himself  l)y  his  valour  from  the 
nink  of  a  jnivate  soldier  to  that  of  a  commander  in  the 
royal  army  during  the  wars  in  France,  returning  to 
Knglainl,   and  determining  to  leave  behind  him  some 

•  It  is  sjiiil  \\v  li.'i'l  <^riMt  <litVKulty  Tin'  s:\uw  tr.vlition  was  liaiuknl  tUmn 
III  ><  <  iirin.:  tMiin«l:iti«»iis,  (»\vin:4  tn  tlit*  of  L<»n<lun  Hri«l.:f,  Imt  the  ('X|»t'<lu'nt 
v\ti«iv  iiitiin' «•!   tin*  izruuiwl,  until   he    |    roiiM  nut  jnitisiliiy  have  aii.swen'<l  the 

I    1. 1       nrolinM'     tn     **|«l(ks     nt       \V.n»l,"  |»Uri«"S<'. 

vNlinh    In-     phu'il     ui»<hr     th«'     i»ir|-s. 
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useful  work  by  which  his  name  should  be  held  in  kindly 
reineuibrance  by  liis  countrymen,  resolved  upon  the 
erection  of  an  arclied  stone  l)rid{2:e  over  the  Medway, 
and  it  was  accordingly  built  at  his  charge  and  made 
over  by  him  to  the  public.  It  w^as  completed  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  bridges  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  eleven  arches,  resting  on  substantial  piei"s, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  blo^vn  up,  not  many 
veais  since,  by  the  mines  sprung  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
at  a  considerable  ex])enditure  of  gunpowHler.'  A  chapel 
was  afterwards  erected  l»y  Sir  John  Cobham  at  its  ^wt 
end,  where  collections  were  made  in  the  usual  manner 
for  maintaining  the  structure.  But  it  cippears  that  the 
monies  thus  collected  had  l)een  insufficient,  and  the 
bridge  shortly  fell  into  decay;  for  about  a  century  after 
its  erection  (in  1489)  we  find  John  Morton,  Archbiabop 
of  Canterbury,  adoi)ting  the  extraordinary  expedient  of 
publishing  a  renn'ssion  from  purgatory  for  forty  days,  of 
all  manner  of  fines,  to  such  persons  as  shoidd  give  any- 
thing towards  the  rei)airs,  as  the  bridge  had  by  that 
time  become  very  much  broken. 

Hishoj)-Auckland  IJridge  over  the  Wear,  and  Newcastle 
Bridge  over  the  Tyne,  were  similar  structures,  maintained 
by  tlie  voluntary  offerings  collected  by  the  [n'iests  wlio 
ministered  in  the  chantries.  The  chapel  was  invariably 
dedicated  to  some  j)atron  siunt.  That  on  old  London 
Ih'idge  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  on  Bow  Bridge 
U>  i^\.  (^itherine,  and  others  were  dedicated  to  St. 
Xiclioliis,  the  i)atron  siiint  of  stulors.  Those  eha[>el8 
were  exceedingly  i)ictures(pie  objects,  and  were  often 
liighly  decorate<l.  They  were  erected  over  one  of  the 
]>iers,  about   the  centre  of  the  bridge,  elongated  for  the 

'  'I'lir   liiiiiiil;itit»ns    scciii    to    liavr  ,    wliicli  tvciiinwl  a  vm*  Uir^c  iiait  of 

Ihtii  nl»t:iinr«l  in  tlu'  iln'ii  iisiuil  in.-m-  tin;  wator-wjiy,  and  ooiiscqiK'ntly  pre- 

iMT,    l»y    ilirnwin;.'    1^K^^<■  nil)l>l<'  ami  scntnl   a   scru'iiH  o1>stnictioii   to  \\\v 

<lialk  iiitn  (lie  river,  ami  siimniiMliii;;  navigation  ot  tlu;  MtHlway. 
flic  H'vrral  licapR  \Nitli  IniLrt'  starlinu's, 
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purpHHo  ;  iiinl  a  brotlier  st<XHl  at  the  donr  to  recei\'e  the 
oflerinj^«  of  the  paKsor^liy  towarils  the  repairw  of  the 
bridge  mn\  the  support  of  the  nervices  in  the  chantry. 
Nearly  all  the^^e  old  britl*»*e-eliaj>els  have  pcnished^  but  a 
bi*uutifnl  specimen  h^s  hnppily  been  preserved  in  the 
cimntiT  on  Wak*^fu"ld  liridge,  ol'  wliieh  the  ruUi>wing  ih 
H  repre^^entatiiiiK 


:7    r,     :.:     'A:mr'^. 


This  l»nM;;-e  is  suj)posed  to  liave  l)eeii  built  by  Edward 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Kdward  JV.,  in  memory  of 
his  fatlier  and  followers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
tieM,  in  the  wars  of  the  lioses ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
l»een  richly  endowe<l,  that  prayers  might  be  oftered  up 
there  for  the  souls  of  the  slain,  and  especially  of  poor  little 
IJutland.  However  this  may  be,  the  bridge  chantry  at 
Wakefield,  which  has  recently  been  renovated  in  excel- 
lent taste,  is  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  and  interesting 
of  these  lUH-ient  stiuctnres.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  <lir<Mtly  from  the  roa<lway,and  it  stands  ujxm  an  elon- 
;^ate«l  |>ier  ohvioiisly  eiiM-ted  for  the  purpose,  and  forming 
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part  of  tlie  original  structure.  The  bridge  itself  has 
Tiiiderooiie  many  changes,  in  order  to  adajrt  it  to  the 
improved  modes  of  travelling.  When  chaises,  stape- 
coadies,  and  waggons  came  into  general  use,  the  old 
elections  were  found  altogether  inadequate  for  tlie  traffic, 
Tliey  WL*re  very  narrow,*  and  often  very  steep;  and 
thougli  tliev  had  l)een  well  enough  adapted  for  tlie  foot- 
passenger,  the  horseman,  and  the  pack-horse  convoy, 
many  of  them  did  not  admit  of  sufficient  widtli  for  the 
convenient  ])assage  of  wheeled  vehicles.  The  picturesque 
gateways  at  the  ends  of  old  bridges — such  as  existed  over 
the  Moiinou  at  Monmouth  and  over  the  Ouse  at  York, 
and  a  specimen  of  which  still  exists  at  Raglan  Castle, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut — were  also  found  to  be  a 

great  obstacle  to  stage- 
coach travelling,  as  the 
arched  gateways  did  not 
admit  of  the  pissage  of  a 
coach  w^ithout  danger  to 
the  outside  passengers;  and 
where  it  was  not  found 
jn-acticable  to  turn  the 
thoroughfare  another  way, 
they  were  at  once  demo- 
lished. The  bridges  them- 
selves were  Avidened  and 
enlarged;  and  though  in 
many  aises,  a«  at  Wake- 
«.  .  ..r      =11. if:  field,  the  old  piere  were 

iiichid(.'d  ill  tlie  new  work,  the  original  jucturesque  cha- 
racter of  tlie  bridge  was  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

Notwithstan(h'n<r   the    increased    necessity    for    such 


'  He  <^iiinrcy,  in  liis  '  Ani<»l»i(.»- 
Lrnij'liic  Skcrfhcs,*  .siy>  In*  lias  kimwn 
III'  :i  c;is<*,  rvt'ii  in  llu*  iiiiu'tcontli 
i't'iitury,  wlirrr  a  pnstH'linisf  of  tin.' 
foiiiiin'M  narrow  jlinicnsinns  was 
<»l»liL:nl  tn  rt'iratr  its  nuiti'  ti>r  Inur- 


toon  mili-s  on  coming  to  a  briil^  in 
CuniU'riantl  biiilt  in  some  remote  age 
wli«'n  as  yet  lost-cliaisot*  were  ueither 
known  nor  anticiiNitiNl,  and,  unfor- 
tnnatt'Iy,  U.k)  narrow  hy  three  or  four 
iiiclK's  io  i-naMo  tlic  vt'liicle  to  ]iti». 
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strnrtiireB,  the  art  of  liridge-buildin^  Bcerns  to  have  fiillen 
into  (leniy  until  silnMit  the  middle  of  last  century;  and 
whilst  manv<*f  ihet^Lrtionsofthe  BrotherH of  tliL*  Bridge 
continued  to  stand  tii'iii  on  their  Pn nidations,  m  tlicy 
luid  dune  fur  tvntiiriuH,  the  bridges  of  more  motlern  cfin- 
Stmetioit  were  liable  to  be  swept  away  1  ^y  the  Hv^i  winter's 
flm>d-  Tlie  laily  ino+le  of  securinj?  founilation^  was  the 
elinnwy  one  of  throwing  loose  stonen  proini.seuoiif4ly  into 
tht*  Iw^d  '^f  tIm*  rly**\\  sn  as  to  find  tlieir  own  bearinjjc, and 
then,  on  the  top  of  these  loose  stones,  to  erect  the  stone- 
work of  the  starlings.  The  piers  were  built  up  on  the 
foundations  thus  rudely  formed ;  I  nit  they  were  con- 
stantly liable,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  to  lie  iint>ettletl, 
undermined,  and  carried  away  by  any  unusual  pressure 
of  water.  No  architect  of  eminence  devoted  liintself  to 
bridge-building;  and  although  Initio  Jones  funiiHlieil 
the  design  for  the  bridge  of  Llanrwst,  over  the  (*onway 
in  Wales,  in  1634,  it  was  a  work  of  a  coniparatively 
unimj)ortant  character,  and  the  oidy  one  of  the  kind  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  employed.  In  the  plan 
of  this  bridge  tlie  pointed  arch  is  no  longer  adopted,  but 
three  segmental  arches,  the  middle  of  which  is  of  the  span 
of  fifty-eiglit  feet.  Tlie  roadway  approached  a  horizontal 
line,  and  was  of  a  sufficient  breadth  to  accommodate 
carriage  traffic.  On  tlie  whole,  the  design  was  of  a 
very  modern  cliaracter,  and  was  probably  adopted,  to  a 
consideral»le  extent,  as  a  model  by  succeeding  bridge- 
I  Miilders.  The  work,  however,  seems  to  have  been  so  badly 
dune,  that  it  was  slu^rtly  after  f(jund  necessiiry  to  rebuild 
one  of  the  arches;  and  to  this  day  the  bridge  is  known 
as  "  the  shaking  bridge,"  *  not  stiinding  by  any  means 
firmly  on   its  foundations.     The  jjeople  of  the  locality 

'   A  tniirist  in  Nortli  Wak's  sjiys  : —  \  ruuml    that   the  bridge  will  8tn>imly 

'•  Whilr  staiitlin;^^  «»ii  tht-  l>n»lm*,  a<l-  |  viluatt'  hy  a  iktsoh  strikinjj  liis  Vuick 

luiriiii  the  lii-aiititul  sciiuTy,  two  or  1  lortihly    against    the    naraj-et   of   tlie 

thnt'    iiirii    eaine    ami    askfd    hil'    in  |  centre    arch.** — l*arry's    *  C'auihrian 

l.p>k«ii    Kni^lish     *  whether    I    w«miI.1  Mirn»r/  p.  134. 
lik«- t«>  have  a  nhakr.'     On  inquiry  I 
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consider  this  a  merit,  as  it  certainly  is  a  curiosity,  and 
attribute  the  shaking  of  the  bridge  to  the  "  very  nice 
principles  on  which  it  is  built."  But  that  the  bridge 
should  shake  or  rock  could  have  formed  no  part  of 
Inigo  Jones's  design,  and  that  it  stands  at  all  must  be 
attributable  mainly  to  the  fact  of  its  foundation  being 
u[X)n  a  rock,  which  cannot  be  undermined  and  washed 
awav. 


JMui..  jUNEbb   BRIDGE   AT  LLAKKWHT. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Old  London  Bridge. 


Tbk  er(?cti(>ii  of  the  old  bridge  across  the  Ttiatiiei^  at 
London  wa8  the  must  formidable  enterprise  i*f  ilie  kind 
undertaken  in  England  during  the  middle  a^rr^.  It  wsu* 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  magnitude,  in  rnTtsequeiue 
of  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  in  the  river,  but  it 
was  one  of  essential  importance  as  connectinj^  tlie  fertile 
districts  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  directly  witli 
the  population  of  the  metropolis. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  ferry  (when*  the  river 
could  not  be  forded)  preceded  the  bridge.  Tlie  IlonmnH 
first  established  a  trajectns  on  the  Thames,  tlms  eoiiijeet- 
ing  their  station  in  London  with  their  military  road  to 
Dover.  After  the  Romans  tlie  Saxons  continued  it,  and 
the  name  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  ferry  has  descended 
to  us  in  a  tra<lition  of  a  singular  character.*     This  was 


•  The  tnylitirm  is,  that  .luhii  Overy 
rcnt**«l  tlie  lerry  of  the  City,  ami 
uh.it  witli  lianl  work,  ^^reat  j^ains, 
ami  j^'imriouH  livin<r,  he  l)ecame  ex- 
ci-^Hiiir^ly  rich.  His  (laiifj;hter  Mary, 
Ix'iiutitiil  aii(i  of  a  jiiou.s  (ii.s{Mjsitioii, 
wa>  s<Mi;iht  in  inarria'^e  by  a  youii;^ 
gallant,  who  wjw  nither  iiioR*  aiiihi- 
tiouM  <«f  Wni'j,  the  ferryinans  heir 
tiiaii  liis  Hon-in-law.  It  is  relate*! 
that  the  ferryman,  in  one  ol  his  fits  of 
iLHur>\  fnnne«l  a  scheme  of  fei'^nn;^ 
hirn.s»-lf  •IkuI  for  twenty-four  liours, 
in  llie  exixi-tation  that  his  s<Tvnnts 
u.-tiM,  •»ut  of  prnpriety,  last  until 
alter  his  luner.il.  He  was  lai«l  cut  as 
'it-.ui  ac<-oniin;;ly,  his  «lau;zhter  cun- 
s»iitin:;  to  the  plan,  a;iainst  lier  lietter 
iLiituH'.  Thr  siTvaiits,  inste:ul  nf  fa.nt- 
m.:,  :m  the  ferryman  ha«l  antieipjitiHl, 


broke  o|)en  the  lanler  and  fell  to  ban- 
queting until  the  dead  man  could 
l)ear  it  no  lonj^er,  but  rose  up  in  liis 
slieet  to  rate  them.  At  this,  one 
of  the  ferrymen,  thinking  it  was  the 
devil  wlio  stoo^^l  before  tliem,  seized 
the  butt-end  of  a  broken  oar  and 
braine«l  John  Overy  on  the  8|)ot. 
Mary  Overj- s  tj^allant,  hearing  of  the 
news,  rwle  up  to  town  in  all  haste 
from  the  country ;  but,  Iuh  lioree 
stumblin;i,  he  was  thrown,  and  "brake 
his  neck."  On  which,  Mary  Overy 
is  Slid  to  have  founde<l  the  church 
which  still  liesirs  lier  iwrne,  an<l  matle 
over  her  |)Ossi'ssions  to  the  collej^e  of 
priests  which  l>cc;ime  there  establishe<l. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this  tradition 
may  !<•,  the  pn>)Kibility  is  that  dolin 
Overy  is  merely  another  way  of  spell- 
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John  Overy,  the  father  of  the  foundress  of  St.  Mary'it^ 
church  in  Southwark.     The  property  in  the  ferry,  witl  ^ 
its  revenues,  having  become  the  possession  of  the  adjoin. — 
ing  college  of  priests  of  St.  Mary's,  they  determined  oii 
the  hold  enterprise  of  erecting  a  bridge  of  timber  acroii« 
the  river.     The  first  mention  of  this  structure  is  contained 
in  the  laws  of  Ethelred,  where  the  tolls  of  vessels  connng- 
to  Billingsgate  ad  pontem  are  fixed  and  defined.     William 
of  Malmesbury  states  that,  in  994,  Sweyn,  the  Danish 
king,  when  sailing  up  the  river  to  the  attack  of  London, 
ran  foul  of  the  bridge  with  his  ships,  and  in  tlie  contet>t 
which  subsequently  ensued  between  the  Londoners  on 
the  north  and  the  Danes  on  the  south  of  the  river,  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.     It  seems,  however,  to  have  Ixien 
repaired  by  the  time  that  Canute  sailed  up  the  Thames 
with  his  fleet  several  years  later ;  for,  finding  the  bridge 
to  be  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  he  adopted  the  bold  expe- 
dient of  cutting  a  wide  ditch  or  canal  from  near  Dock- 
head,  at  Redrilf,  through  the  marshes  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  westward  to  the  lower  end  of  Chelsea  Reach, 
through  which  he  drew^  his  ships  and  completed  the 
blockade  of  the   city.      Not   long  after,  in   1091,  the 
tiniber-ljridge  was  entirely  swept  away  by  a  flood;  but 
the  piovision  of  so  great  a  convenience  was  found  indis- 
pensable, and  William  Rufus  levied  a  heavy  fcix  for  its 
rebuilding.     Again,  in  1097,  a  new  timber-bridge  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  one ;  but  fifty  years  later  we 
find  it  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  tenement 

in;^  Joljii  t>r  tlic  IVrry,  and  that  the  |  Lane,  now  shrunk  into  Giittor  I^ne. 

cliinvli   oi   St.  Mary  Overy  was  ori-  :  lUit  prolwbly  the  largest  abbreviatiun 

Liinally  St.  Mary  ol   tlio  Ferry — fer-  ■  lias  been  that  eft"ccte<l  in  the  name  of 

rics,    like   bridges,    \m\v^   invariably  :  Saint  Bartholomews  To\ni,  in  IJn- 

plan-il  un.lcr  the  pmtiction  uf  some  colnshire,   which  afterwards    l^eoanio 

])atRm    siiiiit,   tliat   at  London   Ix'ing  I  known  as   Botolph's  Town,  and  has 

dolicatcd  In  St.  Mury.     'V\\v  cmM  alv  ,  finally  shnmk  into  Bo^ston !     Tlien? 

l»rfvi;itioiis  to  wliicli  ol«l  names  Iiave  i  are   various    towns  called   Overy   at 

Ik  conic  sulijtH't  arc  snfliciently  illu.s-  |  other  old  ferries  in  England,  the  name 

(rat<Hl  liy   tlic  adjc^ininu;  St.   ( )lavc's  doubtless  originatin<;  in  similar  cir- 

Strcct,    now    l»cconie    'JVk)1cv   Street,  eumstances;   for   instance,    Buniluim 

and  by  another   street    in    the  City,  Overy,  in  Norfolk. 

ori'^inallv     ialle<l     Saint     (intliurnni  ' 
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LonJoii  Stout!,  and  burnt  all  down  enHtwnrd  ns  far 
Alcljfsite*  and  trrun  thence  to  the  south  hunk  of  tht* 
fiver,  iiieludiijf^  the  bridge.  It  was  again  |nitchod  *  but 
it  was  found  so  costly  to  maintain  the  stiuctiire  whilnt  of 
'^**K»d,  and  it  nin  wi  much  risk  from  fire  uud  flcjuik,  that 
il  vcoH  eventually  dett^rmined  to  build  a  liri(%e  of  ntone 
np>n  nearly  the  isame  ^ite ;  and  the  work  vcnn  ucci>rdinp:ly 
iH-fiC'^ii  **y  i>ne  Peter,  the  chaplain  of  St,  Mary*B,  (-ole- 
chureh,  in  tlie  Pniiltty,  in  the  year  1176, 

One  of  the  inoKt  important  consideratinUB  in  building 
a  bridge  across  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  the  seenrity  of 
its  foundations.  Comparatively  few  of  the  older  bridges 
failed  from  the  unskilful  construction  of  their  arclie«, 
but  many  were  undermined  and  carried  away  by  floudB 
where  the  piers  were  insecure.  The  period  at  which 
Old  London  Bridge  was  built  is  so  reunite,  Rnd  the 
records  left  of  the  mode  of  conducting  tlie  wnrk  Jire  ho 
meagre,  that  it  is  impossible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to 
give  any  detailed  account  of  the  building,  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  whole  course  of  the  river  was 
diverted  in  tlie  line  of  Canute's  canal  above  referred  to, 
and  that  tlie  bed  of  tlie  Tliames  was  thus  laid  dry  to 
enable  the  foundatiuns  of  tlie  piers  to  be  got  in.*  This  ex- 
|K.*dient  has  freijuently  been  adopted  in  building  bridges 
across  streams  of  moderate  size  ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  was  employed  in  this  case.  When  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  bridge  were  taken  up,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  strong  elm  piles  had  been  driven  deep  into 
the  l>ed  of  the  river  as  closely  as  possible,  over  which 
Iniig  planks,  strongly  bolted,  were  placed,  and  on  these 
(great  stones  having  been  thrown  into  the  interior  spaces) 
the  bases  of  the  piers  were  laid,  the  lowermost  bedded  in 
pitch,  whilst  outside  of  all  was   placed  the    ])ile-work, 

'  St. .we  w.is  (»r  tilis  npiiiiou.     Sff  |x)int.s   ivlatiiivi    to  tlie   htructiiri',   sd* 

ii!-»  '  Surv.y.'     S<i' also  |)r.  Wallis  to  'rhoiiiiisou's  '  C'liroiiich's  of  (Hil  I.<u»- 

r.-l.y>,    (»if.     'Jtlli,     l<i*.»l»,     *  IVpys'.s  «lun      Hri<lz</    a    >iii,iularly     ciirioUH 

l>i.iry,*    \.'M^>.      I'or  niurh   aiiti<jna-  Iniok. 
II. ill   iiilonuatioii  oil  this  aii<i  ail  other 
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called  starliiifr-^,  for  the  ]»ur|v»se  of  breaking  the  nish  of 
the  wjitei'  ixud  |»rotectiiijr  the  fouiidatioii  piles. 

Another  statement  was  long  ciUTent — that  London 
Bridjre  was  built  on  wool-j)acks, —  arising  prol)ably  from 
the  <ireunistanee  that  a  tax  was  levied  by  the  King  upn 
wool,  skins.  an<l  leather,  towards  defi'aying  the  cost  of 
its  construction.  The  bridge  was  in  a  measure  regarded] 
as  a  national  work,  and  fin*  more  than  two  centuries  after 
its  erection,  tribute  continued  to  l)e  levied  iqxm  the  in- 
habitants of  the  counties  nearest  the  metro])oli8  for  its 
mainteiifuice  and  repair.  Liberal  gifts  and  donations 
were  also  made  with  the  sjime  object,  until  at  length  the 
liridu'c  Kstatcs  vieldcd  a  lnrtr<*  annual  income. 


-^J^f^^ 


Not  less  tlian  thii-tv-three  years  were  oc*cupied  in  the 
erection  of  this  imjiortant  structure.  It  was  Ivgim  in 
the  rei;:,!!  of  TliMiry  II..  carried  on  during  tliat  of 
Hichard  I.,  and  finislied  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Kinjr 
•b)hn,  rjon.  IJefore  then,  however,  the  aged  priest,  its 
architiM-t.  died.  an<l  he  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the 
clia]»ej  which  had  by  that  tiiue  been  erected  over  the 
<-enlre  pier.  At  his  death  another  ju'iest,  a  Frenchman, 
(•ailed  IsenlK/rt,  who  had  displayed  much  skill  in  con- 
structini:-  the  bridges  at  Saint<»sand  Hochelle,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  King  as  his  successor.  Pmt  hisapiM>intment 
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was  not  confirmed  by  tlie  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London, 
who  deputed  three  of  their  own  body  to  superintend  tlie 
finishing  of  the  work, — tlie  chief  diflSculties  connected 
with  which  had  indeed  already  been  surmounted. 

The  bridge,  when  finished,  wiis  a  remarkable  and 
curious  work.  That  it  possessed  the  elements  of  stabiUty 
and  strength  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that 
upon  it  the  traffic  of  London  was  safely  borne  across  the 
river  for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  But  it  was  an 
unsightly  mass  of  masonry,  so  far  as  the  bridge  was  con- 
cerned ;  although  the  overhanging  buildings  extending 
ali»ng  \foih  sides  of  the  roadway,  the  chapel  on  the  centre 
pier,  and  the  adjoining  drawbridge,  served  to  give  it  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  appearance.  One  of  the  houses 
a«ljoining  the  drawbridge  was  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Nonsuch  House  :  it  was  said  to  have  been  constructed 
in  Holland  and  brought  over  in  pieces,  when  it  was  set 
up  without  inorfcir  or  iron,  Ixjing  held  together  solely  by 
woo<len  l^gs. 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  were  so  close,  and  the  arches 
w»  low,  that  at  high  water  tliey  resembled  a  long  low 
sfries  of  culverts  liardly  deserving  the  name  of  arches. 
The  piers  were  of  various  dimensions,  in  some  cases 
jiiiiiost  as  thick  as  the  spans  of  the  anrhes  which  they 
su]»|M»rtcd  were  wide.  The  structure  might  he  compsired 
to  a  vcrv  strong  stone  enihankmcnt  built  across  the  river, 
|H.rr«»nitcd  by  a  number  of  small  openings,  through  which 
tlic  water  rushed  with  tremendous  force  as  the  tide  was 
rising  or  falling,  the  pt)wer  thus  ])r(Mluccd  l)eing  at  a 
later  |KM*i<Ml  economised  and  employe<l  in  some  of  the 
arches  to  work  water-engines.  The  bridge  had  not 
h-ss  than  twenty  arches,  inchi<ling  the  drawhnMge, 
>^»ine  of  them  l»eing  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  pa««ige 
of  JMKits  of  any  kiinl.  Tliis  great  obstruction  (»f  the 
-tn-ani.  at  a  jMiint  wliere  tlie  riv(^r  is  about  the  narrowest, 
iiad  tht-  etVect  of  producing  a  seri<'s  of  cataracts  at  the 
iis«-  and  fall  of  eacli  tide,  so   that  what  was  cidled  **  the 

vol..  I.  s 
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roar  of  the  bridge  "  was  heard  a  long  way  off.  The  feat 
of  "'  sliooting  the  bridge "  was  in  those  days  attended 
with  c'onsiderable  danger,  and  lives  were  frequently  hist 
ill  the  attempt.  Hence  prudent  paii^engers,  who  took  a 
boat  for  (hiwn  river,  usually  landed  above  the  bridge 
and  walked  to  the  nearest  wharf  below,  where  they  again 
embarked.  The  more  venturesome  risked  "  shooting  the 
bridge,"  and  thus  boats  were  often  swainj^ed  and  their 
l)assengers  drowned.  In  1428  John  Mowbray,  second 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  passing  inider  one  of  the  archet*, 
ran  his  boat  upcm  the  ])ile-work,  and  had  very  nearly 
perished  ;  but  leaping  on  to  one  of  the  starHngs,  he 
was  then  hauled  uj)  to  the  bridge  by  ropes  let  down  to 
]jim  Ibi-  the  purpose.  The  risk  attending  this  operation 
of  shooting  the  bridge  explains  the  old  proverb,  that 
''  Lcnidon  Bridge  w^as  made  for  w^ise  men  to  go  over  and 
fools  to  go  under." 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  features  of  the  old  bridge 
wei-o  its  Uj)] )er  platform,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  houses 
with  a  narrow  roadway  between,  the  chapel  and  draw- 
bridge, and  the  turreted  battlements  at  either  end.  The 
length  of  the  roadway  was  92G  feet,  and  from  end 
to  end  it  was  enclosed  by  the  lofty  timber-houses,  which 
were  heW  together  by  arches  crossing  overhead  from  one 
range  to  the  other  and  thus  kee])ing  the  whole  in  posi- 
tion. The  street  was  narrow,  dark,  and  dangerous. 
There  were  only  three  openings  along  it  on  either  side. 
])rovide(l  with  balustrades,  from  which  a  view  of  the 
river  and  its  shij^ping  might  be  obtahied,  as  well  as  of 
the  rear  of  the  houses  themselves,  which  overhung  the 
]»ai;i])ets  and  com])letely  hid  the  arches  from  sight.  On 
the  centre  pier  was  the  chapel  w^ith  its  tower,  and  at 
the  eiicls  of  the  In'idge  were  the  gate-houses,  on  which 
the  grim  heads  of  traitors  and  unfortunate  partisans  were 
stufk  ujjon  poles  until  a  comparatively  recent  ixn-iod. 
llentzuLi',  a  German  traveller,  counted  above  thirty 
heads  (lisi)layed  upon   them  as  late  as  the  year   1598. 
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The  drawliridge  wa«  another  curious  feature.  It  occu- 
imd  itie  fouit4.'Gnlh  arch  from  tlie  north  end,  and  pro- 
vided ail  opening  of  ubuut  thirty  feet.  It  was  used  for 
purposes  f)f  dpfenee  nn  well  as  to  provide  for  the  passtige 
of  muiited  8hi|j&s.  When  Jack  Cade  was  told  of  the  army 
inajxrhing-  against  hiin,  Shake^^peare  mtdies  him  kiv, 
**  Let'tJ  ^o  %ht  With  them ;  Ijut  first  go  and  get  London 
ilridge  on  fire/*  But  Cadu*H  project  having  failed,  hin 
beiui  \Km  taken  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole,  amonpst  tliosre 
of  other  traitor^i,  over  the  Bouthern  gatehouge,  with  his 
face  looking  towards  Kent.  The  bridge  w^as  ako  u^ed 
an  a  platre  of  public  jMrninhuient.  Persfjns  fmnid  guiltj^ 
of  practiHing  witchcraft  were  corn|}etled  to  do  penance 
tiiere*  No  lens  a  pert^onage  tlian  Eleanor  Col>hani, 
Duchem  of  Gloticester,  was  exposed  upon  the  bridge  in 
1440,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  witchcraft. 
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The  bridge  had  a  long  history  and  many  vicissitudes. 
It  had  hCiircely  been  completed  ere  the  timber-houses 
u|M)n  it  were  consumed  by  a  great  fire,  and  the  bridge 
wa.^  thus  at  once  stripped  of  its  cumbrous  load.  But,  as 
the  revenues  required  for  its  maintenance  and  repair 
were  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  rental  of  the 
houses,  wliicli  let  for  high  sums,  tliey  were  shortly  after 
c-rected   in  even   more  cumljcrsome   forms  than   before, 
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and  were  for  a  lonp^  time  principally  inhabited  by  pin 
and  neo(lIeniakers. 

At  a  very  early  fieriod  the  bridge  showed  signs  of 
weakness  and  required  constant  patching.  Before  the 
en<l  of  its  first  century  a  patent  was  issued  by  Edwanl  I., 
authorising;-  it8  speedy  repair,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
sudden  tall  and  ''the  destruction  of  innumerable  people 
dwelHng  tliereon/'  Tolls  were  authorised  to  be  taken— 
for  every  man  crossing,  a  farthing;  for  every  horseman, 
a  ])enny ;  and  for  every  pack  carried  on  a  horse,  one  half- 
penny. There  was  not  a  word  of  vehicles,  which  did  not 
as  yet  exist.  The  repairs  then  done  to  the  structure  do 
not  si^em  to  have  been  of  much  eftect;  for  in  1281  five 
of  the  arclies,  with  the  buildings  over  them,  were  carried 
awjiy  l)y  a  flood  following  a  thaw,  and  the  repairs  had 
to  be  begun  again  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  before. 
At  a  subse(pient  period  Stowe's  gJite,  tower,  and  arches, 
at  the  Soutliwaik  side,  also  fell  into  the  river.  But  afler 
repeated  i)atching,  the  bridge  nevertheless  continued  to 
luing  together  for  several  centuries  longer.  It  ^vitnessell 
the  ])rocessions  of  priests,  the  jousting  of  knights,  the 
niarcli  of  Kentish  rebels,  the  triumphal  march  of 
Ileniy  V.  into  tlie  City  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
the  funeral  procession  of  the  same  monarch  when  bonie 
to  In's  royal  tomb  in  AVestminster  Abbey,  and  the  entrance 
t(»  tlie  nietro[)oIis  of  his  successor  after  being  crowned 
King  of  France  at  Notre  Dame.  Genenition  alter  gene- 
lation  of  toiling  men  and  women  passed  over  the  bridge, 
wearing  its  tracks  deep  with  their  feet,  and  sometimes 
moistening  tlieni  with  their  tears.  Still  the  old  bridge 
stood  on,  almost  down  to  our  own  day ;  for  we  shall  find, 
in  the  lives  of  Smeaton  and  I?ennie,  that  these  eminent 
enginciTs,  amongst  others,  were  cidled  upon  from  time  to 
linie  to  dijTC't  it,s  repair;  until  at  last  the  old  structure, 
whicli  had  srrved  its  ])ni*[)ose  so  long,  was  condemned  and 
tal<(;n  down,  and  ihe  magnilicent  New  L<.>ndon  Bridge 
erected  in  its  strad. 
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It  wm  Iniip:  lM*f(ire  any  second  bridge  wna  Iniilt  over 
NJio  Thames  neur  Lt^ndna.  The  advanfcij^cH  derived  irom 
Itliu  cuiwnt  of  tniftic  piissing  through  the  ( 'ity  from  a  dis- 
rict  extending  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  on  either  side  the 
piver^were  felt  t4>  lie  of  such  importance  that  the  citlzenB 
Id  not  lij^htly  part  with  them.  Bridges  were  reganled 
as  the  l^cst  feeders  of  tnwnsand  cities,  and  wjierever  one 
wn« erected,  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  was^  apjiroaehed 
l^ei^me  HptHMlily  converted  into  streets  of  vuhmhle  linime«. 
At  the  two  ends  of  th(/  Thames  Bridge  were  Loudon  urjd 
Hotithwark  ;  at  Tyna  I 'ridge,  Newcastle  nnd  rinteshead  ; 
and  at  tlie  Medway  Bridge,  Rochester  auil  Strot>d.  But 
London  wa8  ext^mdin^  westward  with  Kiieb  nipid  s^trides^, 
and  the  population  of  Westminster  as  well  lu^  Ijsindietli 
hnil  m  mticb  increafWHl,  that  the  prorif^ion  of  an  addi- 
tioiyil  bridt^e  for  thos**  districts,  in  courts  of  time  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  ni:itter  of  absolute  necessity. 

A  movement  with  this  object  seems  to  liave  lieen 
eonmienced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IK,  Imt  the  pnyect 
was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  citizens  of  London.  They 
waited  upon  his  Majesty  in  state,  and  implored  him  to 
«)ppose  the  measure  ;  and,  on  his  compliance  with  their 
petition,  their  expression  of  gratitude  towards  liim  was 
as  great  as  if  he  had  delivered  the  City  from  a  famine, 
or  a  plague,  or  a  great  fire,  or  some  such  overwhelming 
calamity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  citizens  secured 
his  Majesty's  support  by  the  offer  of  money,  which  he 
very  much  wanted  at  the  time  ;  for  we  find  from  tlie 
records  of  the  Conmion  Council,  of  date  the  25th  October, 
IGtU,  that  uix)n  advancing,  by  way  of  loan,  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  to  Charles  II.,  the  citizens  took  occasion  to 
thank  his  Majesty  in  the  following  terms  for  preventing 
the  erection  of  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster  : — 

**  And  withal  to  re|»resent  unto  his  Majesty  the 
City's  ;^reat  sense  and  ai)preliensioii  of,  and  most  humble 
thanks  for,  the  great  instance  of  his  Majesty's  good  and 
favonr  towards  them  expressed  in  preventing  of  the  new 
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bridge  proposed  to  be  built  over  the  river  of  Tliames 
betwixt  r^'nii])eth  and  Westminster,  wliich,  as  is  con- 
ceiv(Ml,  wouM  lijive  been  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
tbe  st'itcj  of  this  city."  ^ 

A  few  years  later,  in  1671,  a  similar  project  was 
attempted,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
f  \)imn()ns  to  enable  a  bridge  to  be  erected  over  the  Thames 
as  far  west  as  Putney.  But  the  Corporation  of  London 
w^erc  agjiin  uj)  in  arms,  protesting  against  the  establish- 
nuMit  of  any  bri<lge  which  should  enable  the  traffic  to 
j)ass  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  without 
going  through  the  (.^ity.  The  debate  on  the  subject,  as 
re(M)id(*d  by  Mr.  (irey,  is  exceedingly  curious,  read  by 
tlui  light  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Love  declared  the 
o])ini<)n  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be,  "that  if  carts  were  to 
go  over  the  proposed  new  ])ridge,  London  would  be 
destroyed."  Sir  William  Thompson  opposed  it  because 
it  ''  would  make  the  skirts  of  London  too  big  for  the 
body/'  besides  producing  sands  and  shelves  in  the  river, 
and  afleoting  the  l)elow-l)ridge  navigation,  which  would 
cause  the  shijw  to  lie  as  low  down  as  Woolwich  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Boscawon  opposed  the  bill,  because,  if  conceded, 
tliere  might  be  a  claim  set  up  for  even  a  third  bridge,  at 
rjaml)eth,  or  some  other  point.^  The  bill  was  thrown 
out  ym  these  grounds  by  a  majority  of  67  to  54;  and 
foi-  nearly  a  hun<lred  years  more,  Loudon  had  no  second 
bridge,  notwithst^inding  that  the  old  structure  was  so 
narrow  that  there  w^as  not  room  for  two  cart*  to  pass 
eac^h  other  !  Since  that  time,  however,  ten  bridges  have 
hcen  thrown  across  the  river  l)etween  Putney  and  the 
(^ity,  and  London  is  not  yet  <lestroyed, — indeed,  the 
cry  is  still  for  more  bridges. 

Th(^  second  biidge  was  built  in  1738-50,  nearly  oppo- 
site* the  j)ala(v  of  Westminster.     During  the  many  cen- 

'  M'iiv   of  F-oiultm    licc«>nls/  jor.   I   moiiR,  fnmi  the  year  1667  to  16M.' 
•l'»,  l'-*.'^"  I   Collwtc*!    hy    the    Hou.    A.    Groy. 

2  *  Ih'hitrs  (»f  th(»  Hulls**  of  Com-   ]    I^mdoii,  1709. 
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UmeHthtd  Imil  I'lapwil  hjupp  r>ld  Loiulon  Bridp:e  Vjail  lieen 
en*ck*4,  the  si:?k*iioo  ui"  ljriJj:j:e-buiMiijjnr  liaJ  mmh  hut 
little  progret^  in  Knghinii,  The  pi  iiicipal  stinKtures  of 
tin?  Hort  were  of  wo<xU  Tix^es,  merely  Bquared,  were 
laid  i^idtj  by  mtle,  at  right  iingles  with  the  ntreanu  sti]> 
ported  on  ix*r|>endicuhir  piles,  the  roadway  being  plunked 
over  iiud  covered  with  gmvel.  Old  Bjittersea  Bridge 
was  an  exarnj>le  of  the  [primitive  structures  by  means 
of  whieh  many  of  our  wide  rivers  hmg  eonthioed  to  he 
criwii^^d.  Few  were  built  of  stone,  and  these,  of  a  com- 
paratively nide  kind,  were  principally  situated  u]>ou  the 
main  Inien  of  rinid  ;  but  they  weir  usnally  lial)lo  to  Vie 
swept  away  by  the  fir^t  heavy  flood.  During  the  period 
referred!  to,  however,  the  etnence  of  conHtruction  had 
made  great  prtjgrcss  in  France,  and  from  tlie  priietice  of 
French  engineers  our  best  models  eontinued  for  some 
time  longer  to  be  drawn.  Hence,  vvlien  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  was  at  length  obtained  to  a  second  bridge 
being  built  across  the  Thames,  Labelye,  the  French  en- 
gineer, a  native  of  Switzerland,  w^an  employed  to  design 
and  execute  the  work. 

It  wnll  have  been  observed  that  the  chief  difficulty 
with  the  early  bridge-builders  was  in  securing  proper 
foundations  for  their  piers.  A  common  practice  was  to 
sink  baskets  of  small  dimensions,  full  of  stones,  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  on  these,  when  raised  above  water,  the 
foundations  were  lai<l.  But  where  the  bottom  was  com- 
]H)sed  of  loose,  shifting  material,  such  as  sand,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  a  firm  basis  could  scarcely  l)e  secured  by 
sucli  a  method.  The  plan  adopted  by  Labelye,  though 
consi<lered  an  improvement  at  the  time,  was  even  inferior 
to  the  method  employed  by  Peter  of  Colchurch  in  found- 
ing the  piers  of  old  London  Bridge  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. For,  chimsy  though  the  latter  structure  was,  it 
st<M>d  more  than  six  hundred  years,  whilst  Westminster 
liridge  had  not  l>een  erected  a  century  before  it  exhibited 
signs  of  giving  way. 
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Labclye's  method  of  founding  his  piers  was  as  fol- 
lows. He  liad  a  sufficient  number  of  large  caissons,  or 
water-tight  chests,  prepared  on  shore,  of  such  fonn  as 
to  fit  close  alongside  of  each  other.  They  were  then 
floated  on  rafts  over  the  spots  destined  for  the  piers, 
where  they  were  permanently  smik.  The  top  of  each 
caisson,  when  simk,  lK3ing  above  high-water  mark,  the 
masonry  was  commenced  within  it,  and  carried  up  to 
a  level  with  the  stream,  w4ien  the  timber  sides  wei-e 
removed  and  the  ]^ier  was  left  resting  firmly  on  the 
l)ottom  grating.  The  foundations  were  tlien  protected 
by  sheet-piling,  that  is,  by  a  row  of  timbers  driven 
firmly  side  l)y  side  into  the  earth  all  round  the  piers. 

Westminster  Bridge  Avas  originally  intended  for  a 
wooden  bridge,  but  the  design  w^aa  subsequently  altered 
to  one  of  stone,  Labelye  considering  it  necessary  to  have 
a  great  weight  of  masonry  in  order  to  keep  his  ciiissons 
at  the  proper  level.  To  add  to  this  weight  the  engineer 
added  a  lofty  parapet,  which  Grosley,  a  French  traveller, 
gravely  asserted  was  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
|)i-oventing  the  Londoners  from  committing  suicide ! 

Not  many  years  after  Westminster  Bridge  had  been 
o]>ened,  the  Ijondon  Common  Council,in  order  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  traffic  across  the  Thames  as  near  to  the  centre 
of  the  City  as  possible,  applied  to  Parliament  for  pcnvers 
to  cniistruct  a  bridge  at  Blackfi'iars ;  and  the  requisite 
Act  1  laving  been  })jissed,  the  works  were  commenced  in 
17()0,  and  finished  in  17G0.  The  architect  and  engineer 
of  niackfriars  Bridge  was  Robert  Mylne,  and  a  noble 
]M*cce  of  masonry  it  was.  The  principal  new  feature  in 
this  structure  was  the  elliptical  arch,*  which  Mr.  Mylne 

'  Tlic   (lisuivantaiic   of   tlic  sviiii-  in    tlu?   V>ri<l^e.     But   gn-aler  wnt'iut* 

rirculiir  arch   was  that,  tlnumli  wll-  was  rwiuiRnl   to  conHtnict  bri«l^<'s  ol 
( niiiaiiM'd,  it  lu'ci'ssnily  \i^\  to  a  j^niit    i    this  Hc>rt,  i\»  tliu  Htren^^th  mainly  ih*- 

ii«-»' ill  tin' i<»a«l  oviT  the  lMi(]m>,  wliioh  ]»i'n(i«l  ujx)n    tlie  abutinonts,   whirh 

\\a>  stn'ji  at   Imtli  si.ics.     \\y  niwuis  Ixiro  the  Intoml  proasurt*.     Wlu-n  tin* 

nl   tlic  llat   tHi)iti«al  an-li  this  disiul-  h|»jui  was  cxteiiifivt^  ami  tho  Urdu's  of 

vantage     was    tthviatnl,    and     int»ri'  considerable  flatness,  the  gnnti^t  can* 

\vat<r-\vay  was  alloidol,  with  less  rise  was  also  requiretl  in  the  8i'lecti<in  ol 
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wa*%  tlio  firrtt  to  irifnKlTiri'  in  EnglaiKi  The  inTiovatiori 
pave  r\>^  to  n  lively  crjiitroversy  ut  the  time,  iii  whirlt 
Dr.  .InhiiHon  took  part^  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Mylnc% 
and  in  support  of  his  frit  nd  Gwyn^  wlio  was  thii  aiitlior 
of  a  rival  plan,  iii)HVV(jll,  in  hin  *  Life  of  Johnson/ 
defeiiei^  the  desif^ii  of  Mvlne,  his  countryman,  and  adilt^, 
"  it  if*  well  known  that  not  only  has  Black  friars  Bridi^e 
never  muik  eith*-^r  in  its  fc»undation  or  in  Us  arches,  which 
were  so  ninch  the  ^4nl;jeot  of  contest,  but  any  injuriei* 
which  it  ha8  nuflered  from  the  effects  of  severe  frf>HtH,  liave 
been  aheiuly^  in  Home  measure,  repaired  witli  ^nuuler 
stone,  and  every  necessary  renewal  can  l>e  f*om|iletc  d 
at  a  moderate  expense."  This  was  written  in  1 7JM ,  nnly 
twenty  years  after  the  bridge  had  been  opened ;  and, 
though  it  may  have  been  true  then,  it  in  «ii  no  lunji-i^r* 
When  the  numerous  heavy  piers  of  old  London  liridge 
were  removed,  the  velocity  of  the  unimpt'ded  tide,  Hwt^ej)*' 
ing  up  and  down  the  river  twice  in  every  twenty- 
four  lionrs,  and  tlie  consequent  incn^a^ed  f«*our  of  the 
water  along  the  bottom  of  the  ThMinrs  u1h>y«j  l)rid'>-*\ 
soon  iK^pin  to  tell  upon  the  foundations  both  of  Black- 
friars  and  Westminster  Bridges  ;  and  they  exhibited  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  numerous  props  and  centerings 
to  prevent  the  further  subsidence  of  their  foundations. 
Ilcnce  Labelye's  bridge  at  Westminster  has  already  been 
removed,  and  the  probability  is  that  before  longMylne's 
l)rid<ce  at  Blackfriars  will  share  the  same  fate. 


the  8t<>iu\  which  must  mcessarily  Ix? 
o»|<ihh'  ol  n*sistinti  the  severest  coiii- 
pR-ssioii.  Mylne  overcame  tliese  vari- 
ous <liflicuhii's  with  px'at  ahiUty;  ami 


ha<l  not  the  fuundntioiMJ  of  the  structure 
provetl  defective,  Hlackfriare  Hriiljje 
mi«;ht  liavc  stoul  for  a  thousand  years 
and  inoa\ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

William  Edwards,  Bridge  Builder. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  early  bridge  builders 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  brief  account  of 
the  Hfe  of  William  Edwards,  the  architect  of  Pont-y- 
Prydd,  a  remarkable  work  erected  at  Newbridge,  in 
South  AVales,  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 

Edwards  was  born  in  1 719,  in  a  small  farm-house  in  the 
])arish  of  P]j]^hvysilan,  in  Glamorganshire.  His  father  died 
wlicii  William  was  only  two  years  old ;  but  his  mother, 
who  was  an  industrious,  w^ell-doing  woman,  kept  on  the 
farm,  and  piously  and  virtuously  brought  up  her  family. 
William's  literary  culture  was  confined  to  Welsh,  w^hich 
he  could  read  and  write  from  his  early  youth ;  but  as  he 
o-rew  older  he  also  learnt  to  read  and  write  English, 
though  more  imperfectly.  He  had  the  character  of  being 
a  very  obstinate,  stubborn,  and  self-willed  boy — qualities 
which,  TUider  the  gm'dance  of  rectitude  and  integrity, 
liecame  developed  into  inflexible  courage  and  resolution 
in  his  manhood.  Until  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
regai'dcMl  as  a  wild,  headstrong  fellow,  with  little  promise 
of  good  in  him;  but  he  was  gradually  tamed  and  disci- 
plined by  hanl  work,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
thoughtful  and  sedate  even  beyond  his  years. 

Edwards's  ordinaiy  employment  was  common  farm- 
work  ;  l)ut  at  the  siune  time  he  was  a  diligent  self-edu- 
cator, taking  lessons  in  arithmetic  from  a  neighbour  in 
the  evenings.  It  happened  that,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  h(i  had  occasion  to  repair  the  dry  stone  walls 
about  the  farm.  He  took  particular  pleasure  in  this  kind 
of  work,  and  vvry  soon  b(H*ame  remarkably  handy  at  it; 
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btil  lir  nlway^i  longed  to  do  better.  Some  masoiiH  havitjg 
come  into  tlie  neigh bourliocid  to  build  ii  Bmithy,  Edwards 
would  m^e-Sisioiially  leave  his  fiinn-work  and  taike  hig  stixnd 
in  the  field  over  afijHinst  which  the  masons  were  employe*]. 
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oafrerjy  watchinj^  them  while  they  worked.  He  admired 
the  way  in  wliich  they  liandled  their  tools  and  prepared 
the  stones  for  the  Imilding.  One  tliin^^  tliat  lie  particu- 
larly noted  was  the  way  in  which  they  dressed  the  rough 
lilocks    by   means  of  the    pointed  end   of  the  mason's 
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hainnier.  He  tried  to  do  the  same,  Imt  failed,  his 
haiiiiiier-poiiit  not  beiiifi^  steeled.  lie  then  inquired  ami 
ascertained  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  went  to  a  smith 
and  liad  a  steeled  point  added  to  his  hammer.  With 
this  he  succeeded  in  dressing  hi^  stones  much  more 
neatly  and  quickly  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  before. 

l^ractice  and  application,  and  the  desire  to  excel,  even 
in  dry  stone-wall  building,  inevitably  airry  a  man 
ouward  ;  and  Edwards  soon  l)ecame  so  expert  in  this  sort 
of  work,  that  he  was  extensively  employed  in  repairing 
and  l)uilding  dry  stone  walls  for  the  neighbouring 
faiiners.  His  walls  were  observed  to  be  so  neat,  so 
firm,  and  so  serviceable,  that  lie  was  everywhere  in 
ro([uest,  and  his  earnings  were  regularly  added  to  the 
common  stock  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  who  carried 
on  the  l)usiness  of  the  farm.  He  began  to  consider 
himself  fitted  for  something  better  than  continuing  this 
rough  soit  of  work  ;  and  he  thought  that,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  buildei'  of  dry  stone  walls,  he  might  even  under- 
take to  l)ecome  a  builder  of  houses. 

An  o|)port unity  occurred  of  erecting  a  little  workshop 
foi*  a  neighbour,  and  P]dwards  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  he  gained  much  praise  for  his  skill.  Thus  pro\nng 
his  ability  in  small  things,  he  wa*s  shortly  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  works  of  greater  importance.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  when  he  was 
emj)loyed  to  build  an  iron  forge  at  Cardiff,  and  while 
caiiyingon  the  work  he  lodged  with  a  blind  man,  named 
Rossei*,  by  tiade  a  baker.  Rosser  knew  the  English 
language,  which  as  yet  Edwards  did  not;  and,  what  was 
more,  the  blind  man  could  teach  it  toothers.  The  young 
luason  deteiiuined  to  take  lessons  of  his  landlord;  and 
such  was  his  assiduity  and  perseverance  during  his  leisure 
hours,  that  he  vei'v  shortly  contrived  to  ma^^ter  the  new 
language.  When  he  had  completed  his  contract,  which 
he  <li(l  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  he 
regularly  entered  upon   the  laisiness  of  a  house-builder 
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Loii  SI  c(uiKidt'rnl>lc  Hc%Ue,  and  very  Hlinrtly  there  was  no 
jl>uildjijfj^  of  aiiv  ina^iiitudo  or  iinjHHiiiiuv  jii  tlie  neif^li- 
rljourhooci — ^whetlier  it  were  a  mansion,  a  mill,  or  an  iron 
^fiirj^^— whieli  lie  wan  nut  willing  an  well  rm  comjietent 
111  underlake. 

During  \m  luiKiiro  he  took  great  pleaiinre  in  stndying 
Ulie  niiuM  of  Ouuri^lally  ('aHtl*%  near  to  whure  ht?  lived . 


Br:jwn  <j9  oAKJiraiLLT  oAVfUI. 


This  aistle  wan  once  tlie  largest  in  the  kingdom  next 
to  Windsor,  and  its  ruins  are  still  of  great  extent, 
njvering  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres.  Its  walls 
are  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  its  leaning  tower  has 
st<xKl  for  centuries,  incHning  as  much  as  eleven  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  held  together  principally  by 
the  strength  of  its  cement.  This  old  cjistle  was  the 
college  in  which  Edwards  studied  the  principles  of 
nias^mrv  ;  and  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
had  derived  more  advantage  from  wandering  alx)ut  the 
ruins,  observing  the  methods  adopted  by  the  ancient 
builders,  the  manner  in  which  they  had  hewed,  dressed, 
and  set  their  stones,  than  from  all  the  other  instruction 
be  re^^civcd.  It  was  while  employed  in  erecting  a  mill 
in  his  own  paiish  that  he  first  applied  the  knowledge  he 
bad  gained  by  studying  the  ruins  of  Caerphilly,  in  the 
<onstructi<»n  of  an  arch.     The  mill  was  finished  to  admi- 
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ration,  and  professional  builders  pronounced  Edwards's 
arch  to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  masonry. 

Employment  now  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  when  any 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  was  proposed,  a|>- 
plication  was  usually  made  to  William  Edwai-ds.  Hence, 
in  174G,  when  it  was  proposed  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Taff,  he  was  employed  to  build  it;  and 
though  he  w^as  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had 
not  yet  built  any  bridge,  he  had  the  courage  at  once 
to  undertake  the  w^ork.  The  bridge  was  built  of  three 
arches,  in  a  style  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  stones  were 
excellently  dressed  and  closely  jointed  ;  the  arches  were 
light  and  elegant,  and  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  sub- 
stiintial  for  the  duty  they  had  to  perform  ;  and  as  a  wliole 
the  erection  was  much  admired,  and  greatly  added  to 
the  lame  of  itis  builder.  It  would  appear,  how^ever,  that 
Edwards  had  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the  passage  ot 
the  floods,  which  in  certain  seasons  rush  down  from  the 
Brecknock  Beacon  moimtains  with  great  impetuosity. 
Above  Newbridge  several  rivers  of  considerable  capacity, 
such  as  the  Crue,  the  Bargold  Taff,  and  the  Cynon, 
besides  numberless  brooks  descending  rapidly  from  the 
high  grounds,  contribute  to  swell  the  torrent  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  irresistible.  The  piers  of  Edwards's  new 
bridge  unfortunately  proved  a  serious  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  a  heavy  flood  w^iich  swept  down  the  valley 
about  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  bridge  had  been 
completed.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  carried 
down  the  stream,  lodging  athwart  the  piers,  w^here  brush- 
wood, haystacks,  and  field-gates,  becoming  firmly  stuck 
amongst  their  branches,  choked  up  the  arches  and  fairly 
dammed  the  torrent.  The  w^aters  rapidly  accumulated 
above  the  bridge  and  rose  to  the  parapets;  the  sides  of 
tlie  valley  being  steep,  left  no  room  for  their  escape,  and 
tlie  tremendous  force  finally  swept  away  arches  and  piers 
together,  cairying  the  materials  far  down  the  river. 


r 
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This  flestruction  of  hie  first  bridge  was  doubtlesi?  a 
fible  blow  to  tlie  builder,  who  was  lioimd  in  sureties 
fto  maintaiii  it  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  But  worse 
leveu  than  tlie  loe^  of  his  time  and  lalmur  was  the  failure 
[of  his  work,  the  tmmt  distressing  of  all  things  to  tlie  man 
j'wlm  inkef^  a  proper  pride  in  his  calling.  He  rL^solvL'd, 
liowcver,  to  fulfil  his  eontract,  and  beir^m  the  building  of 
a  «©con<l  bridge  of  only  one  arch,  to  avoid  the  defect 
which  luid  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fii*8t»  This  neeond 
bridge,  without  piers,  was  a  much  raore  difficult  work 
than  tlie  first,  in  consec|uence  of  the  wirle  span  of  the 
arch,  whioli  was  not  less  than  140  feet,  tlie  t^egmeut  of  a 
dn^le  of  170  feet  in  diameter.  No  sueli  extensive  Mj>an 
had  yet  been  attemptetl  in  England  ;  and  even  on  the 
Omtinent,  wliere  the  seieuce  of  bridge*!  hi  lUiug  was  nnieh 
|M>f  i**r  nf,r|i.r^t*MHK  the  ofily  bridges  of  hirjjcer  span  were  of 
aucit^ut  cousiruution,  uhietly  Roman.  Miehncl  Angelo'i* 
beautiful  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  at  Venice,  was  the  largest 
span  attempted  in  modern  times,  and  iLs  width  was  only 
about  100  feet.  The  result  of  Edward^'n  daring  oxpcri- 
ment  proved  its  extreme  difficulty.  He  succeeded  in 
finishing  the  arch,  but  had  not  added  the  parapets,  when 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  masonry  over  the  haunches 
forced  them  down,  the  light  crown  of  the  bridge  sprang 
up,  the  key  stones  were  forced  out,  and  a  second  time  the 
labour  of  Edwards  was  lost,  and  his  masonry  lay  a  ruin 
at  the  lx>ttom  of  the  river.  Yet  not  altogether  lost :  for 
by  failure  he  learnt  experience,  dearly  bought  though  it 
had  lx.*en. 

The  undaunted  man  determined  to  try  again.  Twice 
lie  had  failed,  yet  he  was  not  utterly  defeated  in  resources. 
He  would  try  a  new  expedient,  and  he  believed  he  should 
eventually  succeed.  Fortunately  his  friends  believed  in 
him  too,  fur  tliey  generously  came  forward  and  helped 
him  with  the  means  of  building  his  third  bridge,  which 
jMoved  a  e(»mplete  success,  and  the  courage  and  skill  of 
Edwards  were  erowned  at    last.      The   plan   which   he 
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adopted  of  more  e(jually  bahmeiiig  the  work  and  relieviiifr 
the  severe  thrust  n])oii  the  haunches,  was  to  introduce 
three  eyh'nchieal  holes  or  tunnels  in  the  masonry  at  that 
part  of  the  bridp^e.  The  same  ])lan  is  found  to  have 
heeii  adopted  in  some  of  the  ancient  bridges,  and  PeiTonet, 
the  great  l^'ren<'h  engineer,  not  only  formed  such  tunnels 
over  the  hauiielies,  but  occasionally  in  the  piers  them- 
selves. Where  Edwards  gained  his  information  as  to 
the  expedient,  or  wliether  he  had  gathered  it  from  his 
MWii  bitter  experience,  is  not  known;  but  it  answere<l 


his  pur|)osc.  Three  (tylindricjd  holes  were  built  over 
cacli  haunch — the  lowest  and  outermost  nine  feet  in 
diaiucter,  the  next  six  feet,  and  the  highest  and  inner- 
iMosI  three  l\\^\.  The  arch,  the  sjime  in  width  08  that 
whif'h  ft'll   four  years  before,  was  finished  in  1755,  and 
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llie  k^aiitiful  "rainlMnv  bridge"  lightly  spans  the  Taff 
at  Newbridge  iu  this  day. 
B  The  wiiigiilai"  iuHcxiliility  of  j>ur|x>He  dii^played  by  mir 
i?tijruH*er  in  ^mppliiii^  witli  mid  overcnniiut^  tlie  dilli- 
eiilfit*^  iiiieimntcixnl  by  liiin  in  the  erection  of  his  first 
liridjft%  liec^nie  the  subject  uf  fjeiieral  interet^  tlironph- 
oiit  Wsdes.  Whun  it  %\tm  fiiiishud  mid  opened  forjuiblic 
tmftic,  mid  the  iiewK  f«]>read  abroad  tiiat  the  extraordiiiary 
HTvh  u(  Pr>nt-y-Prydd  ni  ia?it  hUhA  firm  as  the  roekn  on 
wiiieh  it  rested,  strangers  flocked  from  all  |i;n  ts  to  view 
it,  and  the  WekJi  people,  ns  was  natiiml,  became  prond 
of  tlanr  eountryman.  Enndopwent  (hjwed  in  iipiin  him, 
and  he  went  on  building  bridge  after  bridge  iu  all  j>arts 
lif  Btmth  Wales.  Amniig  tlio  more  iniiwirtaiit  of  the 
later  workif*  of  Rdwards  were  the  large  atul  luuidHomc^ 
brtdjp©  over  the  river  U^k,  at  tJie  town  of  Usk,  in  Mori- 
iiiouthHSiire ;  one  of  three  archer,  tiver  the  river  Tame, 
nesir  Swansea;  another,  of  one  arch  of  t>5  feet  Hjtan, 
nvi!r  tlie  Name  river  near  Morristnn  ;  a  third,  with  an 
arch  u{  80  feet,  iit  l*niit-<x*r-Taine,  several  milrs  liight.T 
up ;  and  Bettws  and  Llandovery  Brixlges,  in  the  county 
of  Caerraarthen,  tlie  latter  of  84  feet  span.  He  also 
Inn'It  Al)eravon  Bridge,  in  Glamorganshire,  with  an 
arch  of  70  feet  span  ;  and  (Jlasbury  Bridge,  of  four 
arches,  over  the  Wye,  near  Hay,  in  Brecknockshire, 
afterwards  carried  away  by  one  of  the  floods  so  common 
in  the  ilistrict. 

Edwards's  strong  judgment  and  quick  observant 
faruhies,  ripened  by  experience,  enabled  him  to  intro- 
duce many  improvements  in  his  bridges  as  he  grew 
older.  He  flattened  his  arches,  so  as  to  render  the 
pass:ige  of  vehicles  over  them  more  easy  than  in  the 
<**as<.»  of  Pont-y-Prydd,  the  steepness  on  either  side  of 
which  was  found  to  be  so  great  an  obstacle  that  it  was 
afterwards  found  necessary  to  supersede  its  use  by  a 
more  level  bridge  erected  on  modern  principles.  Hence 
liis   later  works  jaes^'uted  a  consideral»le  iinproveuieut 

vol,.  I.  r 
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in  this  respect  upon  his  earlier  ones;  and  while  he  con- 
tinued to  he  equally  careful  in  providing  ample  water- 
way under  the  arching,  and  to  erect  liis  bridges  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  possible  durability,  he  took  in- 
creasing pains  to  provide  a  more  capacious  and  level 
roadway  over  them,  and  render  them  in  all  ways  more 
easy  and  convenient  for  public  use. 

Besides  his  niunerous  bridges,  Edwards  continued, 
dm-ing  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  to  erect  smelt- 
ing-houses,  forges,  and  buildings  of  various  kinds  for 
purposes  of  manufacture.  Nor  did  his  building  busi- 
ness exclusively  occupy  his  time,  for,  in  addition  to 
his  trade  or  profession  as  a  building  engineer,  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  farmer  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
Not  even  on  Sundays  did  he  cease  from  his  labours ; 
but,  though  the  Sabbath  was  no  day  of  rest  for  him,  his 
labours  then  were  all  labours  of  love.  In  1750  he 
l)ecame  an  ordained  preacher  amongst  the  Independents. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  congregation 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the 
office  for  al)out  forty  years,  until  his  death.  He  ocai- 
sionally  preaclied  in  the  neighl)ouring  meeting-houses : 
amongst  others,  in  that  of  Mr.  Rees,  the  father  of  Al>ra- 
ham  Itees,  editor  of  the  well-known  *  Encyclopedia.' 
This  meeting-house  was  one  of  the  numerous  buildings 
erected  by  Edwards  himself.  He  always  preached  in 
Welsh,  and  his  discourses  are  said  to  have  been  simple, 
sonsiblc%  nnd  full  of  loving-kindness.  His  fellow-countrv- 
nian  Malkin^  says  of  him,  that,  though  a  Calvinist,  he 
wns  one  of  a  very  liberal  description  ;  indeed,  he  ctuTied 
his  ( liaiity  so  ilir  that  many  persons  sus|)ected  he  luul 
(liangCMl  his  o])inions,  and  for  that  reason  spoke  very 
unliandsoniely  of  hiuL  As  he  grew  older  he  becsune 
increasingly  cliaritable  and  tolerant  of  other  men's 
views,  avoi<ling  points  of  doctrinal  difference,  but  urging 

'  '  I'lu'  Stiktv,   Antii^iiitics,   and    I    Ik'njainiii  Heath  Mulkin,  Est].,  M.A.. 
r.in-nipl.y   (»r     Smtli    Wales/       By    |    F.A.S.     1807.     Vol.  i.,  p.  144. 
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and  enforcing  that  tlie  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigli- 
bour  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  religion.  Holding  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  religions  society  to  contribute 
liberally  of  their  means  to  the  support  of  their  ministry, 
he  regularly  took  the  stipulated  salary  which  his  con- 
gregsition  allowed  to  their  preachers,  but  distributed 
the  whole  of  it  amongst  the  poorer  members  of  his 
church,  often  adding  to  it  largely  from  his  own  means. 
This  worthy  Christian  labourer  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy,  respected  and  beloved  by  men  of  all 
parties,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his 
native  pjirish  of  Eglwysilan,  amidst  the  graves  of  his 
children.  Three  of  his  sons  were,  like  their  father, 
eminent  bridge-builders :  David  having  constructed  the 
fine  five-arched  bridge  over  the  Usk  at  Newport,  as  well 
Hs  the  bridges  at  Llandilo,  Edwinsford,  Pontloyrig,  Bed- 
waH,  and  other  places.  Indeed,  William  Edwards  may 
l)e  said  to  have  fairly  inaugurated  the  revival  of  the  art 
of  bridge-building  in  England.  After  his  time,  it  was 
taken  up  by  8meaton,  Rennie,  and  Telford,  and  its 
progress  will  accordingly  be  found  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lives  and  works  of  those  distinguished 
engineers. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Harbours  and  Lighthouses. 

Thk  maritime  greatness  of  Britain  is  of  a«  modern  *i 
cliaracter  as  it^  engineering,  and  lias  been  mainly  tlic 
creation  of  the  last  century.  At  a  time  when  Spain, 
Holland,  France,  Genoa,  and  Venice  were  great  mari- 
time powers,  England  was  almost  without  a  fleet,  the 
little  trade  which  it  carried  on  with  other  countries  being 
conducted  principally  by  foreigners.  Our  best  ships 
were  also  built  abroad  by  the  Venetians  or  the  Danes, 
but  they  were  mostly  of  small  tonnage,  httle  bigger  than 
modern  herring-boats.  In  1540  there  were  only  four 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Thames  of  120  tons  burden.* 
Bristol,  then  next  in  importance  to  London,  possessed 
several  large  foreign-built  ships ;  but  the  principal  craft 
belonging  to  that  port  w^ere  of  only  from  50  to  100  tons 
each.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  whole  sliipping  of 
Liverpool  was  only  223  tons;  the  largest  vessel  l)eing 
of  but  40  tons  burden.*  It  is,  however,  astonishing  to 
find  what  bold  and  daring  things  w^ere  done  by  the  men 
who  navigated  these  diminutive  vessels.  Sir  Humpliry 
(xilbert  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  America  in  the  SquitTel  of  only  10  tons.  Martin 
Froljisher  set  out  with  two  barques  of  25  tons  each  to 
discover  the  North-West  Passage.  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
ileet,  whicli  left  the  English  shores  for  the  circumnavi- 
pition  of  tlio  globe,  consisted  of  five  vessels,  the  largest 


'  S(»  stated  l>y  one  Wlicclcr,  seen-  ^  We<lgwootl  and   Bentley's   pain- 

tarv  to  tin*  KiiLilish  ('<»iiii»aiiy  ot  Mcr-  phlet,  entitled,  *  A  View  of  the  Ad- 

c'li;iiit  Adventurers,  as  quoted  in  Mac-  vantages     of     Inland      Navigation." 
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of  which  Vkim  not  of  100  tons  burden.-  In  the  yi^ar 
ir»7.*i  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  shipi^ 
in  all  Eiifj:land  ii!>ove  100  tons.  The  royal  navy  wan 
on  a  jmr  wiih  the  mereantile ;  and  at  the  time  when  tlie 
Simnisli  Anmida  Ixire  <lown  upon  the  Eiigli^li  eoa^t,  it 
eoiiBis«tc*<l  of  only  twenty-three  ships,  eight  of  whieh  were 
under  120  toiii*.  There  were  only  nine  of  500  tons  and 
upwardn,  the  Hibip  of  tlie  greatest  burden  being  of  1000 
Uiiw*,  earryinjr  only  fo!  ly  guns.  The  prine!|)al  part  of 
tJie  flet*t  wlvieh  held  at  bay  the  Armada  iinti!  tlie  artorais 
had  lioittered  it,  were  txmsting-vessels  of  Bniidl  bimleii, 
Lviwiigiiig  u^  Lyme,  Weymouth,  and  otlier  ports  along 
the  southern  coast.  Of  the  whole  seventy-five  vessels 
whieh  constituted  the  squadrons  under  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  not  fewer  tlian  sixty  were 
from  400  down  to  as  low  as  20  tons.  Alw^ut  the  «aiiie 
period,  the  small  but  flourishing  republic  of  Venice  jm:>s- 
sessed  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  thousand  ven^^b  <jf 
varioas  kinds,  carrying  upwards  of  thirty-six  thoTisand 
seamen. 

The  English  na%y,  however,  made  gradual  progress. 
In  1G13  there  were  ten  vessels  of  200  tons  belonging 
to  the  |X)rt  of  London.  The  suppression  of  the  mono- 
jK)ly  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  had  virtually  been 
enjoyed  by  the  merchants  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  Hanse  Towns  of  Germany  until  the  year  1552,  had 
tlie  effect  of  giving  a  considerable  imi^etus  to  English 
whipping  business;  and  by  the  year  1640  we  find  the 
numl»er  of  English  ships  and  sailors  more  than  trebled. 
It  would  api)ear  that  not  only  had  the  greater  part  of  the 


*  ihio  of  the   List  of   Sir  Francis  |  it  wiis  used  as  one  of  the  floating  sta- 

Pr.ikrV  shijs   was  iisi^l,   until  quite  j  t ions  of  the  Tlmmes  River  rulice,  but 

ni«  ntly,  ;i.s  :i  Thauus  biir^'c.     It  was  '  has  since  been  rfphiceil  by  the /i'oya/iV. 

l-rnk*  n  up  only  a  It-w  yt'ars  a^o.    An-  I  Tlie    Invtstujutfn-  was    the   vessel  in 

ttli.  r  itit*  n>tiii„'  little  vessel,  the  In-  |  which    Captain    Hoss   niatie   his  tiret 

r^^difitt^r^  ..f  alx»iil  ir)<>  tons,  u.s«Hi  to  '  voyage  to  the  I*olar  Se.is  in  the  stxirch 

]]*■  ni<-'rt'«l  otr  SanerM't  llou.v,  where  lor  a  North- West  Tassjige. 
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foreign  trade  of  England  l>een  previously  conducted  in 
foreign  sliips,  but  even  our  coasts  were  fished  by  foreign 
Hsliernien.  Tlie  wTiter  of  a  pnnphlet  published  in  1H14, 
one  Tobias  Gentleman,  a  fishennan  and  mariner,  pointed 
out  the  gi'eat  amount  of  wealth  vearlv  taken  out  of  his 
Majesty's  seas  by  the  Hollanders,  whereby  they  had 
grown  rich  anil  powerful,  possessed  of  a  great  fleet,  and 
were  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Spaniards ;  whereas 
the  English  cojisting  jieople  were  poor,  idle,  and  negli- 
gent, and  constrained  even  to  beg  bread  of  the  "plump 
Hollanders/'  Mr.  Gentleman  was  indignant  at  seeing 
tlie  foreigners,  whose  industry  and  diligence  he  never- 
theless greatly  praised,  using  our  seas  as  a  rich  tretisury, 
and  drawing  wealth  from  them  as  from  a  gold-mine.  Six 
hundred  Dutch  busses,  of  some  six  score  tons  each, 
were  employed  in  the  herring  fishery  along  the  British 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  as  far  north  as 
Shetland,  besides  numerous  others  in  the  cod-fishery, 
protected  by  some  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  shii>8 
of  war  to  prevent  their  Kung  pillaged  by  the  Dunkirkers, 
who  were  the  chief  pirates  of  those  times.  That  these 
Dutchmen  should  come  into  oiu'  markets  and  sell  us  our 
own  fish,  carrying  away  great  quantities  of  our  gold  and 
silver,  whilst  p]nglish  ships  Lay  up  a-rotting,  was  a  thing 
that  Mr.  Gentleman  thought  was  not  coolly  to  be  borne. 
*'  It  is  nnich  to  l>e  lamented,''  sjiid  he,  "  though  we  have 
such  a  plentiful  Country  and  Store  of  able  and  idle  jXK)ple, 
that  not  one  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  is  there  to  be  seen, 
all  the  whole  Sunnner,  to  fish  or  to  take  one  Hemng :  but 
only  the  North-sea  Boats  of  the  Seii-coast  Towns,  that  go 
to  take  Cods  ;  they  do  take  so  many  as  they  need  to  \mi 
their  Hooks,  and  no  more.  We  are  daily  scome<l  by 
these  Hollan<lers  for  being  so  negligent  of  our  Profit  and 
cnroless  of  our  Fishing;  and  they  do  daily  flout  us  that 
be  tli(^  poor  Fishermen  of  F]ngland,  to  our  Faces  at  sea, 
(•alhiig  to  us  and  sjiying,  Ya  Knglish,  ?/a  zaU  or  oud  «r(W^ 
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drcufien,  wliicli  in  English  is  this  :  You  English,  we  will 
Intake  you  glad  to  wear  our  old  shoes^  *  From  this  curious 
tract  it  would  appear  that  much  even  of  our  commonest 
English  industry  is  of  modern  growth ;  and  that  the 
lierring  fisliery,  which  it  might  be  supposed  was  indige- 
nous in  Enghuid,  is  as  modern  as  most  otlier  branches 
of  employment.  Dow^ri  to  about  the  end  of  last  century 
tlie  only  fishing  was  conducted  close  in  shore,  the  fisher- 
men shooting  the  nets  from  their  small  cobles ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1787  that  the  Yarmouth  men 
began  the  deep-sea  herring  fishery.* 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  those  early  times  was 
the  piracy  which  prevailed  aroinid  the  English  coasts. 
The  seas  were  quite  as  unsafe  as  the  roads,  and  a  system 
of  phmdering  passing  ships  w\is  as  common  as  that  of 
robbing  mail-coaches.  Sea-roving  doubtless  ran  in  the 
hliKxl  of  the  coast  population,  themselves  the  descendants 
of  the  pirate  Northmen.  There  wx^re  many  daring  spirits 
amongst  them,  and  when  a  bold  leader  started  up  and 
fitted  out  a  ship  to  make  a  dash  at  Spanish  galleons,  or 
a  descent  on  the  French  coast,  he  had  never  a  lack  of 
des]K?nid()e8  to  follow  him, — thorough-going  seamen, 
CHjually  ready  to  brave  the  storm  and  the  battle — to  face 
the  hurricjines  of  the  Atlantic  in  an  open  boat,  or  to 
fight  agjiinst  any  odds.  Hence  Scjiliger,  when  describ- 
ing the  English  of  that  day,  said  of  them,  "  They  make 
excellent  sailors  and  pirates," — "  Nulli  melius  piraticam 
exercent  quam  AngH." 

We  have  seen  the  Ix)ndon  merchants'  and  guilds 
iiuiking  a  commcm  purse  to  fit  out  a  fleet  under  Raleigh, 
Kending  it  to  sea  to  capture  Spanish  gjilleons,  and  after- 
wards dividing  the  pnKreeds  of  the  prizes  tiikcn.  Similar 
ventures  were  often  made,  lx)th  before  and  after  Ilaleiglfs 


'  *  Hurlciaii    Misalhmy/    vol.    iii.,  Cojwt  of  Kiij;l:inil '  (small  jiainpliU-t). 

37H-tH».  By  Dr.  Cortih.     F»l».,  IHaS. 

'  *  .\ii    liiMoriail    Account   of  tlio  *  Sec  *  Lifeof  Sir  Hii^^h  Mytldfltun/ 

Hirriii'^    Fihiicry  on   I  lie   North- Kaiitt  auto,  \>,  103. 
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time.  Ill  Richard  II.'s  reign,  one  Pliilpot  hired  a  thousand 
ineii  and  sent  them  to  sea,  where  they  aiptured  fifteen 
rich  Spanish  vessels.^  Harry  Page,  of  Poole,  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  bringing 
home  the  plunder  of  many  churches,  numerous  prisonei*s, 
and  prizes  laden  with  rich  cargoes.  But  the  piratical 
propensity  was  not  only  displayed  against  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  but  by  the  seagoing  population  of 
one  town  against  those  of  another.  In  1342  Yarmouth 
and  Hull  sent  out  a  piratical  fleet  against  London  and 
Bristol ;  and  ports  as  near  each  other  as  Lyme  and 
Dartmouth,  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Dorset  and 
Devon,  waged  deadly  feud  and  strove  to  capture  each 
other's  vessels.^  The  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were 
at  war  with  those  of  Yarmouth,  and  in  Edward  I.'s 
reign  regular  safe  conducts  were  granted  to  certain 
(/'inque  Ports  vessels  requiring  to  visit  that  port,  as  if  it 
were  an  enemy's.  The  Yarmouth  men  were  even  at 
war  with  those  of  Lowestoft,  Camden  relating  of  them 
that  "  they  often  engaged  their  neighboui-s,  the  Lestof- 
fenses,  or  men  of  Lowestoff,  in  sea-fights,  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides."  Robert  de  Battayle,  of  Win- 
chelsea,  plundered  a  passing  ship  belonging  to  some 
merchants  of  Sherborne ;  but  the  feat  must  have  been 
regarded  as  creditable,  as  a  few  years  later  his  townsmen 
chose  him  for  their  mayor.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  three  noted  pirates — Hamilton,  Twittie,  and 
Purser — ravaged  the  coast  of  the  south-western  coun- 
ties. In  1582  Purser  attacked  the  ships,  both  English 
and  French,  riding  in  Weymouth  harbour,  and  carried  off 
a  Uocliellc  ship  of  sixty  tons.  But  Weymouth  itself  sent 
out  ])iratical  vessels,  which  picked  up  many  rich  prizes. 
Down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
[)iracy  was  (juite  common  along  the  Devonsliire  coast,  as 

'   llnlHit^'s  '  Snial  Hist«^rv  of  (lie  Southuni  Couiitiea  of  England.' 
2  Hml.,  p.  74. 
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Mr.  Roberts  shows  from  the  entries  in  churcli  tnid  ciJi- 
poration  records  of  the  time.  The  weakness^  of  tlie  Kivyul 
navy  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  thiit  Turk^  anil 
Algerines  sailed  along  the  Channel,  up  the  Severn,  and 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  capturing  ships ;  whilst  tlie  Dunkirk 
pirates  assailed  with  impunity  the  east  coast  towim  from 
Dover  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
was  even  bribed  to  cease  from  his  piratical  expeditions, 
and  protect  British  trade ;  and  the  bribe  euntinued  to  be 
paid  until  the  year  1690.  When  piracy  wa»  at  length 
put  a  stop  to  along  the  English  coasts  (and  Mr.  rtoiH*it« 
avers  that  sea-robbers  were  masters  of  tl»e  (Jliaimel  at 
times  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charlew  \.% 
the  more  desi>erate  pirates  took  service  mider  the  Turk«, 
while  many  sailed  away  to  the  West  India  Islands  and 
turned  buccaneers.  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  autuliit^gnipliy, 
speaks  of  his  great  grandfather,  John  FeddeK,  as  ''  one 
of  the  last  of  the  buccaneers,"  and  states  that  the  lumm 
in  which  he  himself  was  born  "  had  been  built,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  with  Spanish  gold."  * 

Such  being  the  early  state  of  British  shipping,  there 
wjis  very  little  need  of  harbours.  The  natural  inlets 
all  round  the  coast,  and  more  particularly  the  navi- 
gjible  tidal  rivers,  were  found  amply  sufficient  for  the 
aeeonnaodation  of  the  ships  of  comparatively  small  burden 
l>y  means  of  which  our  trade  was  then  carried  on.  London 
|M)ssessed  a  great  advantage  in  her  fine  river,  the  Thames, 
ii|)  whidi  the  natural  power  of  the  tide  lifted  vessels  of 
tlie  largest  burden  into  the  heart  of  the  land,  and  lowered 
others  down  again  to  the  sea,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  river  served  as  harbour,  dock,  and  depot  in 
i^iie,  and  i)rovided  ample  waterway,  with  abimdant  quay 
areominodation,  which  served  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
down  almost  to  our  own  dav. 


'    IN.lMrt.s's 'S^ial    History,' p.  <W. 
-  Mu-ili  Mill.r*s  'Sili.H.ls  aii.l  SclHH.l-inasUrN.' 
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Among  the  early  ports,  Bristol  ranked  next  in  im- 
portance to  London ;  it  also  was  provided  with  a  con- 
venient river,  the  Avon,  up  which  shij^  were  floated  bv 
the  tide  to  ix)rt.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  Edward  lll.'s 
time,  Bristol  furnished  almost  as  many  ships  and  mariners 
as  London ;  and  it  went  on  increasing  in  importance 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  w^hich 
time  Liverpool  had  scarcely  sprung  into  existence,  and 
was  as  yet  little  better  than  a  fishing  village.  Before 
the  aii:  of  engineering  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  enable 
harbour  walls  to  be  built  in  deep  water,  these  tidal  rivers 
sufficiently  answered  the  puq)Ose  of  harbours.  Hence 
London  on  the  Thames,  Bristol  on  the  Avon,  Hull  on 
the  river  Hull,  Chester  (the  principal  shipping-port  for 
Ireland)  on  the  Dee,  Gloucester  on  the  Severn,  Boston 
on  the  Witham,  and  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne.  At  Bristol 
the  ships  lay  upon  the  mud  at  low  water,  the  couree  of 
the  river  Froom  having  been  turned,  in  early  times,  in 
order  to  make  "  a  softe  and  whosy  (oozy)  harboure  for 
giete  shippes ;"  and  the  habit  of  lying  on  the  mud  made 
the  Bristol  ships  so  bulge  and  swell  out,  that  until  quite 
recently  "  a  Bristol  hog "  could  be  recognised  by  the 
practised  sailor's  eye  far  off  at  sea.  Bristol  was  only 
provided  with  floating  docks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
])resent  century,  long  after  Liverpool  had  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  Mersey  and  provided  for  itself  a 
system  of  docks  now  considered  superior  to  everything 
else  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

The  ample  line  of  the  British  coast,  broken  by  innu- 
merable deep  water  bays  and  inlets,  also  afforded  con- 
siderable convenience  for  the  shipping  of  early  times. 
The  small  size  of  the  craft  enabled  them  to  be  beached 
with  ease,  and  the  utmost  that  was  done  in  the  way  of 
harbour  works  was  to  empty  large  stones  roughly  into 
tlie  sea  so  as  to  form  a  breakwater  or  a  pier  at  the  har- 
ixnii-  lu'ad.  Hut  the  sea  was  found  a  fickle  and  dan- 
herons    neiji^iibour,   and   those  early  works  were  often 
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washed  away.  Mr.  Roberts  gives  the  rough  representa- 
tion shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  of  the  mode  of  con- 
structing the  ancient  pier  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  most 
probably  the  same 
method  was  pursued 
elsewhere. 

The  rocks  wliich 
lay  upon  tlie  shore 
were  floated  over 
the  nne  ot  the  pro- 
posed sea-work  by  means  of  casks,  and  dropped  into 
their  places,  after  which — or,  in  certain  cases,  Wfunj  the 
stones  were  sunk — strong  oak  piles  were  driven  into  tliu 
ground  along  either  side  to  hold  them  togetlier,  tlrutii 
reliance  was  placed  on  timber,  and  especially  u|jon  o;ik. 
The  Cobb  or  harbour  at  Lyme  Regis  was  so  sucoessfully 
put  together  in  this  way,  that  Queen  Mary  onlerect  the 
workmen  to  1x3  impressed  and  forwarded  by  Dover*  to 
execute  a  similar  work  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour 
at  that  place.  They  were  next  employed  at  Hastings, 
where  they  reaie<l  a  pier  of  huge  rocks  edgeways  without 
tiinlK^^r.  But  the  seas  of  the  ensuing  winter  completely 
overthrew  the  structure;  and  again,  in  1597,  the  workmen 
erected  another  pier,  using  much  timber  in  cross-dogs, 
Irars,  and  hraees.  The  work  was  thirty  feet  high,  "  bew- 
tyfull  to  l)ehoId,  huge,  invariable,  and  unremoveable  in 
the  judgment  of  all  l>ehoIders  f'  but  on  the  next  All 
Saints  day  a  stcnni  upon  a  s])ring  tide  scjittered  the 
whole,'  ainl  ti)  this  day  Hastings  is  without  a  pier. 

Among  the  numerous  fine  natural  harl)oui-8  on  the  south 
coast  were  those  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Weymouth, 
Falmouth,  an<l  Dartmouth,  all  situated  at  the  mouths  of 
1  ivirs  or  hays,  as  their  names  indicjite.  None  of  them 
lia<l  piers  until  a  coinpaiatively  recent  date,  the  only 
l:indin;r-l»la<(s  at  Portsmouth  an<l  Southampton  K'ing 
Mil    "the    Hard.'      The    ('in<|Ue    Ports,   on    the   coast   of 

*    llMlHri>'>  '  S^ial  llist«»rv  o|  ilji-  SaitluTii  Coimlii-h,'  .'iO.l. 
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Kent,  were  iiKX-^tlv  l^aeli  harbours,  and  were  constantly 
liaMe  to  l>e  choked  bv  the  movement  of  the  shing:le  up 
channel,  so  that  Winchelsea,  Romsev,  and  HN^the  thus 

7  »     7  • 

Ix^came  completely  lost.  For  the  same  reason  Dover 
was  always  a  jxirt  most  difficult  to  be  preserved.  The 
shingle,  rolled  up  along  the  coast  by  the  prevailing 
south-westerly  winds,  from  time  to  time  blocked  up  the 
j>ort  by  a  bank  which  extendeil  from  east  to  west,  until 
the  pent-up  inland  watei's  collecting  behind  it  forced 
their  way  to  sea,  and  thus  maintained  an  ojiening  always 
more  or  less  partial.  Tarious  attempts  were  made  to 
j)reserve  the  harbour  in  early  times,  the  most  imjx)rtant 
inij)rovenients  Wing  those  conducted  by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  master  of  the  Maison  Dieu  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  He  enclosed  a  small  basin  with  a  quay 
by  driving  two  rows  of  piles  into  the  sea  bottom  as  far 
out  as  the  Mole  Rock,  and  filling  in  the  interstices  with 
blocks  of  stone  and  chalk.  The  stones  were  floated  along 
shore  from  Folkestone  by  means  of  empty  casks,  as  at 
Lyme.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  50,000/.  were  expended 
on  these  works;  but  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
t  he V  were  constructed  mavbe  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  sea  very  soon  made  several  breaches  in  the  wall  and 
the  jiier,  and  the  beach  accumulated  as  before  all  round 
the  bay,  so  that  a  boat  drawing  only  four  feet  of  water 
coidd  scarcely  enter  the  harbour.  Foreign  engineers 
were  then  called  in — amongst  others  Ferdinand  Poins,  a 
P'leniing,  and  Thomas  Diggs,  w^ho  had  studied  harbour- 
construction  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  various  additions 
were  made  by  them  to  the  w^orks  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  harbom*  was  always,  hoAvever,  in 
(laiif^er  of  becoming  silted  up  dowii  to  our  own  times;  and 
tlie  best  means  of  imjn'oving  it  has  formed  the  subject  of 
lopeated  rejiorts  of  Perry,  Smeaton,  Rennie,  and  Telford. 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful,  notw^ithstanding  the  enormous 
expenditure  which  has  l)een  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  the  modern  works  at  Dover  IIarlx)ur,  wdiether  the 
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problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  hjivun  l)e  ovon  yet 
satisfactorily  solved. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  England  the  early  luirlKHirK 
were  few  and  bad.  Thoresby  relates  thiit  hi  hin  tijiie 
(1682)  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  possessed  a  luubcinr  formed 
by  a  rough  quay  projecting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
but  he  adds  that  there  was  no  other  havtm  fur  nliips 
between  that  place  and  Yarmouth,  in  NorfVilk,  The 
last-mentioned  port  has,  like  Dover,  bt^^n  the  Huiyeet  of 
much  unavailing  engineering  in  early  tiiiie*i,  nrisiag  from 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  situation.  It  i^itand^  on  the 
lianks  of  the  rivers  Yare  and  Burr,  iVoni  thu  frvriiier 
of  which  it  received  its  name.  It  was  iihvavs  liable  ti> 
be  silted  up  by  the  sands  which  abound  alonj;  nhore. 
Nevertheless  it  continued  to  maintain  a  trade,  rind  down 
to  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  even  later,  it  waw  regarded 
as  the  most  important  maritime  town  n!i  the  t?a8t  coast. 
But  the  channels  leading  to  it  were  so  liable  to  become 
choked  up,  that  its  prosperity  was  vei}  iriL.j^u'j.-,  .uiJ 
sometimes  its  navig-ation  was  all  but  lost.  The  Yarmouth 
|>in>|)le  were  reduce<l  to  even  greater  straits  than  ordinary 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  which  they  adopted  tlie 
then  usual  expedient  of  sending  abroad  for  an  engineer 
of  reputation  to  recover  their  navigation,  and  Joyse 
•lohnson,  a  celebrated  man  in  his  day,  came  over  from 
lb  ►Hand  to  direct  the  works.  He  caused  a  strong  pier 
of  piles  to  ])e  fonne<l,  which  had  the  effect  of  directing 
the  current  in  such  a  manner,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, as  to  give  relief  for  a  time;  though  the  difficulty 
was  l>y  no  means  surmounte<l,  for  we  still  find  the  in- 
hahitants  fighting  against  the  sea-])anks  which  hemmed 
tlieni  in,  all  througli  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles, 
and  through  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth;  until 
eventually  a  south  pier  was  formed,  the  continuation 
nf  whicli,  in  a  tine  curve,  was  carried  uj)  the  river, 
an«l  fornird  an  extrusive  wharf,  affording  considerable 
a<ennnundation  an<l  security  for  shipping.     The  original 
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north  j)ier  was  Kuhseqiiently  abandoned,  and  a  new 
north  ])ior  was  erected,  on  a  plan  cliiefly  intended  to 
assist  in  wai'ping  ships  into  the  harbour.  The  fol- 
lowing^ cut  gives  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  this 
curious  and  interesting  old  haven. 


VXRMonrri  Ol.n  PIP;H.     [My  R.  V  I«:lch] 


The  lighting  uj)  of  the  coast  by  means  of  beaams  and 
lighthouses,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  safety 
to  shi])])ing  approaching  our  coasts  by  night,  received 
veiy  Httle  attention  in  early  times;  our  lighthouses 
being  amongst  the  triumphs  of  modern  engineering. 
So  long  as  oiu-  meramtile  navy  was  compamtively 
insignificant  and  the  amount  of  our  foreign  trade  but 
small,  the  ligliting  up  of  our  shores  after  dark  was  of 
iuu(!h  less  importance  than  it  is  now. 

The  idea  of  the  Hghthcmse  is  very  old,  and  the  ancient 
(M)inniercial  nations  were  familiar  with  its  use,  erecting 
a  Pharos  on  any  dangerous  part  of  a  much-frequent e<l 
coast.  The  Honians  were  the  fii-st  to  introduce  the 
|>ra(tice  in  Kiigland,  and  on  the  summit  of  Dover  Moimt 
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still  stands  the  Roman  Pharos,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have 
l)een  used  to  light  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  France  to  their 
station  at  Portus  Rutupiai 
(now  Richhorough)  near 
Sandwich,  or  to  Regul- 
hium  (now  known  as  the 
Reculvers)  on  the  Thames. 
The  old  English  adopted 
a  similar  practice  ;  but 
their  beacons  were  of  a 
more  rough  and  homely 
character.  Lambarde  says, 
"  before  the  time  of  King 
Edward  III.  they  were 
made  of  great  stacks  of 
wood ;  but  about  the  ele- 
venth yeere  of  his  raigne  it  was  ordained  that  in  our  shyre 
they  should  be  high  standards,  with  their  piteh-pots."  * 
These  Ikmicohs  were,  however,  oftener  used  to  alarm  the 
<N>untry  on  the  approach  of  danger  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  the  coiists,  though  there  is  good  reason 
to  Ixdieve  that  the  same  sort  of  beacons  were  employed 
for  the  latter  purpose  at  a  more  recent  peri<xl.  Professor 
Faniday  says,  the  first  i<lea  of  a  lighthouse  was  the  candle 
in  the  cottage  window,  guiding  the  husband  across  the 
water  or  the  pathless  moor.  In  the  dark  the  main  point 
was  a  steady  light,  and  it  mattered  not  whether  it  was 
driven  forth  by  pitch-])ots,  coals,  or  oil.  But  wood,  l)eing 
the  article  readiest  at  hand,  was  most  generally  used. 
The  Tour  de  Cordouan,  situated  off  the  coast  of  France, 
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'  William  I>ainIi«inU''M  *  IVniinlm- 
Litiou  ot  Knit.'  SiK-jikiii;:  «>f  Dun- 
piH-H!*  roint,  l^milKinle  H;iyH  :  "  IkMore 
thiM  iHfilie  lictli  a  Hat  into  the  stii, 
thrfati'iiiii;^  ;in*;it  (lair^tT  to  sjiilnrs. 
Ill  th«'  ninii  ot  Ivlwanl  HI.  it  was 
fin»t  onlcriil  that  iM-acoiiH  in  this 
oMiiitry  nhnnlil  have  their  |)itrh-|H»ts, 
ntiil  thai  they  hImhiM  nn  Itui^er  I»e 
iiOile  t»f  u<it«l-t*tackH  or  pih*?*,  i\s  they 


Iv  yet  in  Wiltshire  and  elsewhere.*' 
On  tliis  Holluway  ('  History  of  Honi- 
ney  Marsh  ')  oliserves  ;  **  Thin  must 
imply  that  either  a  U-acon  wjis  now 
first  ereete<l  on  the  Ness  Point,  or  that 
there  had  previously  In-en  one  com- 
p«»se<l  <»r  woiwl,  and  l<»r  wliich  a  j»iteh- 
lH»t  was  now  intHnluced,  a.s  lieinj; 
eonsidintl  pretenihle." 
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was  lit  up  l>y  uak  billets  brouf^ht  from  the  Gascon  forests, 
and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  lighthouses 
at  Spurn  Point  and  on  the  Isle  of  May  were  lit  up  ]>y 
coal-chauffers. 


r.T.I)  KNOI  ISK    L>?:AfON. 
[Tiy  R.  V.  Lcitcb.     The  LVmfin  cf  Uao  Standard  frim  kobertes     Social  Iiistor>'  ] 

The  impoHance  of  insuring  greater  safety  to  ships  at 
sea  led  to  steps  being  taken  Avith  that  object  by  the  early 
monarchs;  and  in  the  year  1515  Henry  YIII,  incorpo- 
rated the  Tiinity  House,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
commerce  and  navigation  by  licensing  and  regulating 
pilots,  and  erecting  beacons,  lighthouses,  and  buoys 
around  the  coast.  The  only  step  taken,  however,  to 
can*v  out  these  important  objects,  w^as  merely  the 
granting  of  leases  l)y  the  Crown,  for  a  definite  mnnl)er 
of  years,  to  juivate  persons  willing  to  find  the  means 
of  Iniilding  and  maintaining  lights,  in  consideration 
of  which,  authority  was  given  them  to  levy  tolls  on 
])assing  shi])])ing.  Very  little  w\ns  actually  done  to  in- 
suie  the  grcatei*  safety  of  the  coast  by  means  of  liglits. 
The    fust    erected    was    on    Dungenesa   Point,    in    the 
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reign  of  James  I. ;  but  it  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
practice,  about  the  same  time,  to  light  up  some  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  for  we  are  informed,  in  the 
Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  in  England,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  that  the  Plymouth  shipping  "  paid 
fourpence  per  ton  for  the  lights  which  were  in  the  light- 
houses at  night."  ^  We  also  find  from  the  records  of  the 
Corporation  of  Rye,  that  a  light  was  hxmg  out  from  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  castellated  building  in  that  town, 
called  the  Ypres  Tower,  as  a  guide  for  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  in  the  night-time,  and  that  not  being  found 
sufficient,  another  light  was  ordered  by  the  Corporation 
"  to  be  hung  out  o'  nights  on  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  church,  for  a  guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port."  A 
lightrpot  used  also  to  be  hung  out  from  the  spire  of 
old  Arundel  Church  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  vessels 
entering  the  harbour  of  Littlehampton  after  dark,  and  we 
Hxe  informed  that  the  iron  support  of  the  rude  apparatus 
isjstiil  to  be  seen.^  That  lights  were  used  for  the  guid- 
ance of  ships  may  also  be  learnt  from  the  practice  which 
then  prevailed  among  the  wreckers  along  the  Cornish 
ecKist  of  displaying  fal^e  lights,  and  thus  luring  passing 
vessels  to  their  destruction ;  the  shipwreck  season  being 
long  regJirded  as  the  harvest  season  in  Cornwall.  With 
tlie  increase  of  navigation,  the  erection  of  lighthouses  at 
the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast  became  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity ;  and  it  was  such  necessity,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  find,  which  brought  to  light  the  genius  of 
J^meaton. 


•  *  Travels   of    CoiJino   the   Tliird,  stwple  of  All  Siiint«,  York,  for  the 

iirand    Duke  of    Tuscany,    throuj^h  i)uri)o»e  of  guidiuj;  travellers  at  iii^ht 

FIiit:lan«l  *  (lG<J8-d).     Ix>ndon,  18*21.  over  the   forest    of  Galtres,  and   the 

'  The    tower    of   Hadley   Church,  hook  of  the  pulley  by  which  the  kmp 

w-ar  (.'hijipinj^  Hamet  in   Mitldlesex,  was  niis^Hl  is  still  iu  its  place.     I^n- 

was  simiuirly  usetl  in  ancient  times,  tern  lights  were  also  hunj?  from  the 

Irtit  as  a  land  Ixsicon.     The  iron  c:i;4e  steeple    of     liow     Church,    Ix>ntiou, 

in  which  the  pitch-jxjt  was  placeil  is  Stowe  sjiys,   **  whereby  tmvellers    to 

»till  there.     It   is  said   that   a   lamp  the  city  mi^ht  have  the  better  sight 

luied  fonnerly  to  be  hung  from  the  old  thereof,  an«l  not  miss  their  way.*' 
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lOL'R   DE   COltDOUAN. 


Until  the  Eddvstone  Lighthouse  of  that  engineer,  the 
only  stone  Hghthouse  in  Europe  erected  out  at  sea  was 
the  fine  Tour  de  Cordouan,  on  a  flat  rock  ofl*  the  mouth 

of  the  Graronne  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
It  was  finislied  and 
lit  up  more  than  tw  o 
hundred    and    fift}' 
years     ago ;       and 
though  one  of  tlie 
earliest,  it  continues 
one    of    the    most 
splendid    stinictures 
of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence.   It  rephiced 
a  lighthouse  founded 
by  the  English  on 
the  rock  in  1362-71, 
whilst  the   Black    Prince   was   Governor   of  Guienne. 
The  stone  building  was  begun  by  Louis  de  Foix,  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  Escurial,  in  1584,  in  the  time 
of    Henry    HI.,    and   was   continued   all   through   the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  being  finally  completed  in  1611, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.     Its  height  originally  was 
IG!)  leet  French  ;  but  in  1727  it  was  raised  to  the  height 
of  173  feet  French,  or  186^  feet  English.     The  building 
exhibits  that  taste  for  magnificence  in  construction  which 
attained  its  meridian  in  Fmnce  under  Louis  XIV.     The 
tower  does    not    receive    the  shock  of  the  waves,  but 
is   protected  at  the  base  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation, 
which  encloses  the  apartments  for  the  attendants.     It 
is  not  coi»ical  like  the  Eddystone,  but  is  constructed  in 
three  successive  stages,  angular  in  the  interior,  and  con- 
sec  juently  more  susceptible  of  decoration  than  the  simple 
and  solid  structures  of  Smeaton,  Rennie,  and  Stevenson. 
The  I'oiir  de  Cordouan  is  fuither  memorable  as  the  first 
li^ilithoLisc  in  which  a  revolving  light  was  everexhilntoil. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Ferries  and  Navigable  Rivers. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  great  want  of  roads  and  bridges 
wliicli  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Englisli  history,  comparatively  little  use  was  made  of 
the  abundant  facilities  for  inland  navigjition  which  the 
rivers  of  the  country  presented.  The  trade  of  the  king- 
<lom  being  comparatively  small,  the  strings  of  pack- 
horses,  and  afterwards  the  heavy  waggons  drawn  by 
horses  or  oxen,  proved  sufficient  for  its  accommodation. 
The  goods  carried  were  mostly  of  a  light  character — the 
cutlery  and  ironware  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  the 
cloths  of  the  villages  of  Wilts  and  Somerset,  and  the 
cottons  (or  coatings)  and  baizes  of  Manchester  and 
the  neiglibourhood.  The  light  articles  brought  from 
abroad  to  the  \)oriH  of  London  and  Bristol  were  in 
like  manner  distributed  through  the  country  by  pack- 
horse  or  waggon.  The  chief  difficulty  was  in  trans- 
|)orting  food  and  fuel.  But  as  corn  wius  mostly  sent 
to  London  by  sea,  and  the  city  lay  fronting  the  ix)rt8 
of  IIoHand,  almost  at  the  door  of  Kuroj^e,  there  were 
UHUally  abunthiiit  facilities  for  supplying  its  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  population.  The  tide  lifted  daily 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  fleets  of  ships  laden  with 
j^tores  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  Limdon  tended 
nunc  than  ever  to  become  the  metropolis  of  Europe. 

The  difficulties  of  sending  coal  from  Newcastle  to 
L*>niloii  in  early  times  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
considenil^le.  For  a  long  period  a  strong  prejudice 
t/xisted  agjiinst  the  use  of  ''sea  coal.''  Edward  L  issued 
a  ]»nH;lamation  agjiinst  it,  and  a  man  was  actually 
haiige<l   during  his  reign   f<jr  c«»nmiitting  the  crime  of 
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iMiniiiig  it  within  the  limits  of  tlie  City.  But  as  the 
fVuvsts  lH?caine  consumed  for  the  production  of  "  charre 
(•i>al "  fi.»r  ilomestic  purix)ses  and  for  iron-smelting,*  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  rich  stores 
i»f  coal  found  in  the  northern  |>;u-ts  of  England.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Newcastle  coal  shipping-trade  sprang 
into  importance,  and  ever  since  has  proved  the  principl 
nursorv  of  our  seamen.  The  fleets  of  colliers  entering 
the  Thames,  added  to  the  other  shipping,  caused  a  great 
throng  of  vessels  in  the  river ;  and  what  witli  the  coal- 
lighters  and  merchandise-barges,  which  fonned  the  com- 
munication between  the  vessels  lying  in  the  Pool  or 
down  the  river,  and  the  warehouses  and  amlyards  on 
shore,  it  became  a  veiy  crowded  and  often  a  very  con- 
fused scene.  The  merchandise,  thus  borne  from  the 
vessels  to  the  warehouses,  became  liable  to  serious  de- 
predations; and  the  losses  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
the  crowdhig  of  the  river,  at  length  led  to  the  provision 
of  floating  docks  at  various  points,  and  to  a  further  vast 
development  of  the  port  of  London. 

The  Thames  was  not  only  the  harbour  but  the  great 
highway  of  the  metropolis.  The  city  lay  mostly  along 
the  line  vf  the  river,  and  the  streets  and  roiuls  for  a  long 
time  continued  so  bad,  that  passengei*s  desiring  to  proceed 
eastward  or  westward  almost  invariably  went  by  boat. 


^  Tho    iU'structiun    ut'    the    wukIs  the  inlmbitants  iu  general  are  cud- 

was  a  topic  ot  laiueiitatiuii  with  tlie  stniiucd  to  make  tliem  fires  of  ha- 

|MKts  of  the  tiino.     (u-urge  Withers,  ami  or  ]iit-cual,  even  in  the  chambers 

in   U'kU,  tills  us  with  what  fwliiij:;8  I  ot  honourable  iwraouagea ;  aiul  through 

hf  Uhchl  necessity,  which  is  the  mother  ot*  all 

riif  ii.iv.K-  uixi  tho  ^pt.yl«^  arts,  thev  liave  of  very  late  yeora  de- 

Which  rvn  uithin  11... a.iniMu.s of  luy  dayi*.  yisotl  the  makiufs  of  iron,  the  making 

iii\v....d>;.iuUT.m-8,  wbicLwun-Uiiskiiisdom's  ^>'  J"i  «ort8  ot  gUuM,  and  buiuing  of 

\'rn\^>:  brick,  with  Heti-cool  or  pit-ooal.  WiUiin 

Stnuf,   also,   ill  liis  *  Annals,*  s;iys:  i   thlHy  yearn  last^  the  nice  dames  ol' 

'  At  tliis  ])iesent,  tliruiiiili  the  jrreat  '   London  would  not  come    into   any 


(■•Mi.Mniiiii^  of  w(^hI  as  alures;iid,  and  house  or  room  where  sea-coaLi  were 

tlie  ne^lcet  ul"  ]>lantinjr  ut'  w<kh1s,  there  .   bunietl,  nor  willingly  cat  of  the  m*at 

is  fM»;in'at  seaivity  <»r  w<kkI  thR»u;;hout  that  was  either  sod  or  roasted  with 

tlie  wlinir  kin;^(lnni  that  imt  only  the  sesiH^Kil  lire." — Stowe*8  *  AnnaU,'  by 

eity  ol  London,  all  haven  towns,  aiul  Homer,     liondon,  1(>32,  |».  1Q25. 
in  vrry  many  larts  witiiin  the  land, 
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There  were  also  ferry-boats  constantly  plying  from  side 
to  side  of  the  river,  and  so  long  as  London  Bridge  pre- 
sented the  only  means  of  crossing  by  coach  or  on  foot, 
the  number  of  persons  daily  using  the  ferries  was  neces- 
sarily very  considerable.  A  horse-ferry  plied  between 
Lamlxith  Palace  and  Millbank,  the  tolls  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  there  was  an- 
otlier  across  the  river  at  Hungerford,  both  being  ren- 
dered comparatively  unnecessary  when  the  second  bridge 
was  erected  at  Westminster.  The  extent  of  the  river 
traffic  may  l)e  inferred  from  the  circumstance  stated  by 
Stowe,  that  in  his  time  the  Watermen's  Company  could 
at  any  time  furnish  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  fleet. 
But  as  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  improved,  as 
more  bridges  were  built,  and  when  the  use  of  coaches 
had  extended — against  which  the  watermen  strongly 
protested — their  numbers  rapidly  diminished,  until  at 
length  they  have  almost  become  extinct. 

What  was  called  the  Long  Ferry,  however,  continued 
to  1)0  used  imtil  a  comparatively  recent  period.  In  early 
times,  the  Continental  Route  was  by  river  to  Gravesend, 
and  thence  by  road  to  Dover.  Gravesend  Manor  Ik)- 
longed  to  the  Abbot  of  Tower-hill,  who,  "  finding  that 
by  the  continual  recourse  to  and  from  Calais,  the  passage 
by  water  l)etween  Ix)ndon  and  Gravesend  was  much  fre- 
quented, l)oth  for  the  great  ease,  good,  cheap,  and  speedy 
trans{)ortation  (requiring  not  one  whole  tide),  made  offer 
to  tlie  young  King  Richard  the  Second,  that  if  he  would 
lie  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Gravesend 
and  Mihon  the  privilege  that  none  should  transport  any 
passengers  by  water  from  Gravesend  to  London  but  they 
only,  in  their  own  lx)ats,  then  should  they,  of  these  two 
parishes,  undertake  to  carry  all  such  jmssengers,  either  for 
two])ence  each  one  with  his  farthell  (a  truss  of  straw)  or 
otherwise,  making  the  whole  fare  or  passage  worth  four 
shillings."  *     To  this  pr()ix)sal  the  King  consented,  and 

*  *  A  IVnijnbulatioii  of  KvuC     Hy  William  T^Amhiinie,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
iUfit,     TiOtHlori,  1<»5^,  i».  534. 
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hence  the  route  to  and  from  the  Continent  lon^  continued 
to  be  by  Gravesend — Ambassadors  to  the  King's  Court 
usually  taking  boat  there  for  London ;  and  probably  a 
more  noble  entrance  into  the  great  Capital  of  the  king- 
dom could  not  well  have  been  selected.  The  comfort 
of  the  long  ferry  for  the  commoner  sorts  of  people  could 
not  have  been  great,  the  passengers  being  require^!  to 
bring  with  them  their  respective  trusses  of  straw  to  lie 
on,  w^hilst  they  were  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of 
landing  in  the  mud  a  mile  or  two  short  of  their  destina- 
tion when  the  tide  was  low,  and  either  wade  their  way 
to  shore  or  pay  for  being  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
mud-larks.  The  boatmen  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
a  ])enalty  only  if  they  landed  the  passengers  more  than 
two  miles  short  of  their  destination  ! 

Fielding  has  left  an  account,  in  his  *  Voyage  to 
Lisbon,'  of  the  tediousness  and  discomfort  of  voyaging 
about  the  middle  of  last  century.  His  ship  was  fixed  to 
sail  from  ojiposite  the  Tower  Wharf  at  a  certain  time, 
and  Fielding,  ghastly  and  ill,  was  rowed  off  to  it  in  a 
wherry,  running  the  gauntlope  through  rows  of  sailors 
and  watermen,  who  jeered  and  insulted  him  as  he  passed. 
The  slii]i,  however,  did  not  set  out  for  several  days, 
and  Fielding  was  compelled  to  spend  the  intervening 
time  in  the  confines  of  Wapping  and  Redriff.  The 
vessel  at  length  sailed,  and  reaching  Gravesend  anchored 
there  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  Next  day 
they  sailed  for  the  Nore,  and  the  day  after  that  they 
anchored  off  Deal,  and  lay  there  for  a  week.  It  took 
f(Mn*  days  more  to  beat  down  Channel  to  Ryde,  where 
Fielding  was  landed  in  the  mud  fifteen  days  after  his 
eml)arcati()n  at  the  Tower  ;  and  a  long,  long  time  elapsecl 
bcfoic  the  termination  of  his  voyage  at  Lisbon. 

When  coaches  began  to  run  upon  the  improved  road 
between  London  and  Dover,  passing  by  Blackheath  and 
Dni'tfoi'd  to  Rochester  and  Canterbury,  the  principal  part 
of  tlic  continental  traffic  was  diverted  from  Gravesend, 
though  the  comfoi-t  of  the  journey  does  not  seem  to  have 
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been  much  improved.  Smollett  gives  a  rather  dismal 
account  of  his  progress  from  London  to  Boulogne  in 
1 763,  which  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  facilities 
of  travelling  by  the  modern  Boulogne  steam  route.  After 
te<liously  grumbling  his  way  through  Rochester  and 
Canterbury,  fleeced  by  every  innkeeper  on  the  road,  he 
at  last  reached  Dover  in  very  bad  temper.  He  pro- 
nounced the  place  to  be  a  den  of  thieves,  where  the  people 
live  by  piracy  in  time  of  war,  and  by  smuggling  and 
fleecing  strangers  in  time  of  peace.  He  did  them  the 
justice,  however,  to  admit,  that  "  they  make  no  distinc- 
tion l>etween  foreigners  and  natives.  Without  all  doubt 
a  man  caimot  l)e  much  worse  lodged  and  worse  treated  in 
any  part  of  Europe  ;  nor  will  he  in  any  other  place  meet 
with  more  flagrant  instances  of  fraud,  im|X)sition,  and 
brutah'ty.  One  would  imagine  they  had  formed  a  general 
conspiracy  against  all  those  who  go  to  or  return  from  the 
Continent."  But  Smollett's  troubles  had  scsircely  yet 
l)egun,  as  he  found  to  his  cost  before  he  reached  Boulogne. 
He  sent  for  the  master  of  the  packet-lK)at — a  comfortless 
tub,  called  a  Folkestone  cutter — and  hired  it  to  carry  him 
across  the  Strait  for  six  guineas,  the  master  demanding 
eight.  "  We  embarked,"  he  says,  "  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  most 
wret<*hed  hovel.  The  cabin  was  so  small  that  a  dog 
i^mhl  hardly  turn  in  it,  and  the  beds  j)ut  me  in  mind  of 
the  lK)les  described  in  some  catacombs,  in  which  the 
boilies  f)f  the  dead  were  deposited,  being  thrust  in  with 
the  feet  foremost :  there  was  no  getting  into  them  but 
endways,  and  indeed  they  seemed  so  dirty,  that  nothing 
hut  extreme  necessity  could  have  obliged  me  to  use  them. 
We  sat  up  all  night  in  a  most  uncomfortable  situation, 
tossed  alK)ut  by  the  sea,  cold  and  cramjKid,  and  weary 
and  hmguishing  for  want  of  sleep.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  mjuster  came  down  and  told  us  we  were  just 
off"  the  harl>our  of  Boulogne ;  but  the  wind  blowing  off* 
shore  he  could  not  possibly  enter,  and  therefore  advised 
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US  to  j?o  ashore  in  the  lx)at."     Smollett  went  on  deck, 
when  the  master  pointed  out  through  the  spray  niised 
by  tlie  scud  of  the  sea  where  the  harbour's  mouth  lay. 
The  passengers  were  so  impatient  to  get  on  shore,  that 
after   paying  the  captain  and  "gratifying  the  crew" 
(which  was  no  easy  matter  in  those  days),  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  ship's  boat  to  be  rowed  on 
shore.     They  had  scarcely,  however,  got  half  way  to 
land,  before  they  perceived  a  boat  coming  off  to  meet 
them,  which  the  captain  pronounced  to  be  the  French 
boat,  and   that  it  would  be  necessary  to  shift  from  the 
one  small  boat  to  the  other  in  the  0})en  sea,  "  it  being  a 
privilege  of  the  boatmen  of  Boulogne  to  carry  all  pas- 
sengers ashore."     Smollett  then  proceeds, — "  This  was 
no  time  nor  place  to  remonstrate.      The  French  boat 
came  alongside,  half  filled  with  water,  and  we  were 
handed  from  the  one  to  the  other.     We  were  then  obliged 
to  lie  upon  our  oars  till  the  captain's  boat  went  on  l)oard, 
and  returned  from  the  ship  with  a  packet  of  letters  :  we 
were  then  rowed  a  long  league  in  a  rough  sea,  against 
wind  and  tide,  before  we  reached  the  harbour,  where  we 
landed,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  the  women  excessively 
sick.     From  our  landing-place  we  were  obliged  to  walk 
very  near  a  mile  to  the  inn  where  we  purposed  to  lodge, 
attended  by  six  or  seven  men  and  women,  bare-legged, 
carrying  our  baggage.      This  boat  cost  me  a  guinea, 
besides  paying  exorbitantly  the  people  who  carried  our 
things;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  and  Boulogne 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  kidney,  and  indeed  they  under- 
stand one  another  perfectly  well."  ^     The  passage  of  the 
f'orry   l)etwcen   England   and   France  continued   mucli 
the  sanu*  until  a  comparatively  recent  period;    Fowell 
liuxton  relating  that  as  late  as  the  year  1817  the  packet 
iu  which  he  sailed  from  Dover  to  Boulogne  drifted  about 
in  th(*  (Miannel  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  only 
reached  the  port  of  Calais  when  every  morsel  of  food  on 

'  SinnlUtt's  ' Travels  tlintiij^li  Fnmcf  and  Italy.'    Letter  I.,  Juue  23nl,  17(>3. 
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boarii  ha*!  ijeen  consume  i.  Steam  has  entirely  altered 
iim  Ktate  of  thiiig^i,  as  every  traveller  knows ;  and  the 
naiae  p:i*4sage  is  n< jw  easily  and  regularly  made  four  times 
a  day,  both  ways,  in  about  two  hours. 

Tilt*  puMsjif^e  of  femes  in  the  northern  parts  of  England 
was  e<|uiiily  kHlious,  uncomfortable,  and  often  dangerous. 
In  *  A  Tour  through  England  in  1765/  it  is  stated  that 
kmi  Livt^i^vyul  pciisotjugers  were  carried  to  and  from  the 
ferry-boats  which  pHed  three  times  a  day  to  the  opposite 
shore,  "  on  the  backs  of  men,  who  waid  knee-deep  in  the 
mud  to  take  them  out  of  the  boats."  Between  Hull  and 
Barton  a  packet  plied  once  a  day  across  the  Humber,  the 
travellers  wading  to  the  boats  through  a  long  reach  of 
mud;  but  whether  the  voyage  would  occupy  two  Uonrs 
or  a  day,  no  one  could  predict  when  embarking.  If  the 
weather  looked  threatening,  the  travellers  would  take 
up  their  alx)de  at  the  m  y  Ae  inn  on  the  Barton  Hide 
until  the  wind  abated.  Nc  the  voyage  is  regularly  aiul 
frequently  performed  every  (  r,  to  and  from  New  Hol- 
land, in  les8  than  half  an  hour.  The  ferry  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  was  also  a  formidable  affair,  and  a  voyage  to 
Fife  was  often  full  of  peril.  The  passage  to  Kinghorn 
or  Burntisland  was  made  in  an  open  boat  or  a  pinnace, 
and  the  boatmen  usually  waited,  it  might  be  for  hours, 
until  sufficient  passengers  had  assembled  to  go  across. 
The  (lifliculty  of  passing  ihQ  Forth  ferries  was  expe- 
rienced l)y  Mr.  Rennie  as  late  as  1808,  when  returning 
across  the  Frith  from  Pettycur,  where  he  had  been 
examining  the  harbour  with  a  view  to  its  improvement 
for  the  ])acket-hoats  which  plied  between  there  and 
Leitli.  ''The  wind  blew  fresh,"  he  says,  "from  about 
tliree  points  westward  of  south,  and  after  beating  about 
in  the  Fritli  for  nearly  three  hours,  we  were  obhged  to 
rt'turn  to  Pettycur;  and,  to  save  time,  I  went  round  l)y 
(^ucciTs  Ferry,"  a  place  nine  miles  to  the  westward,  from 
whence  it  was  three  miles  across  the  Forth,  and  then 
other  nine  miles   to   Edinburgh;    the  distance  directly 
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across  from  Pettycm-  being  only  seven  miles.  This  state 
of  things,  we  need  scarcely  add,  has  been  entirely  altered 
l)y  tlie  facilities  afforded  by  modem  steam-na\ngation. 

The  passage  of  the  Bristol  Channel  was  equally  im- 
certain  and  dangerous.  Gilpin  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  perils  of  liis  voyage  across  from  Cardiff  in  1770, 
in  liis  '  Observations  on  the  River  Wye.'  On  descending 
towards  the  l>each  he  heard  the  fen'vman  winding  his 
horn,  as  a  signal  to  bring  down  the  horses.  The  old 
fcrrv-ljoat  was  usually  furnished  with  falling  ends  for 
the  admission  of  cattle  and  heavy  articles;  and  when 
the  ferry  was  across  a  river,  there  was  usually  a  chain 
passing  along  the  side  of  the  boat  on  pulleys,  and  fixe<l 
to  each  bank,  by  which  it  was  hauled  across.  But  from 
C\ar(liflf  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  was 
several  miles,  and  it  was  accordingly  rather  of  the  nature 
of  a  voyage.  The  same  morning  on  which  Gilpin  crossed, 
the  I'erry-boat  had  made  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  make 
the  further  side  at  high  water;  but  after  toiling  three 
hours  against  the  wind,  it  had  been  obliged  to  put  back. 
When  the  horses  were  all  on  board,  the  horn  ag*ain 
sounded  for  the  passengers.  "  A  very  multifarious 
company  assembled,"  says  Gilpin,  "  and  a  miserable 
walk  we  had  to  the  boat,  through  sludge,  and  over 
shelving,  slippery  rocks.  When  we  got  to  it  we  found 
eleven  horses  on  board  and  above  thirty  people ;  and  our 
chaise  (which  we  had  intended  to  convert  into  a  cabin 
during  the  voyage)  slung  into  the  shrouds.  The  boat, 
after  some  struggling  with  the  shelves,  at  length  gained 
the  channel.  After  beating  about  near  two  hours  against 
the  wind  our  voyage  concluded,  as  it  began,  with  an 
uncomfortable  walk  through  the  sludge  to  high-water 
mark."  The  passage  of  this  ferry  was  often  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  when  the  tide  ran  strong  and  the  wind 
l)lew  up  channel.  Moreover,  the  ferrymen  were  by  no 
means  skilful  in  the  management  of  the  boat.  A  British 
admiral,  wlio  arrived  at  one  of  these  ferries,  and   in- 
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tended  to  cross,  ol)servinp^  the  Iwmt  as  she  worked  her 
way  from  the  otlier  side,  declared  that  lie  durst  not  trust 
himself  to  the  seamanship  of  such  fellows  as  managed 
her;  and,  turning  his  horse,  he  rode  some  fifty  miles 
round  by  Gloucester ! 

Whilst  the  internal  communications  of  the  country 
were  so  imj^erfect  as  we  have  shown  them  to  be,  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  different  districts  was  in  a 
great  measure  prohibited.  The  roads  of  the  kingdom 
were  for  a  long  time  but  the  reflex  of  its  trade.  So  long 
as  corn,  fuel,  wool,  iron,  and  manufactured  articles  had 
to  Ik*  transjx)rted  mainly  on  horses'  backs,  it  is  clear  that 
the  progress  of  commerce  must  necessarily  have  been  but 
kIow.  The  cost  of  transport  of  the  raw  materials  required 
for  food,  manufactures,  and  domestic  purposes,  formed  so 
large  an  item  as  greatly  to  check  their  use ;  and  l)efore 
they  could  be  multij)lied  and  made  to  enter  largely  into 
the  general  consumption,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
greater  facilities  for  transporting  them  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  im])r()vemeiit  of  the  roads  towards  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  certainly  afforded  increjvsed 
facilities  for  internal  trade  ;  but  they  were  still  in  a  very 
im|x.*rfect  state,  and  further  provisions  with  the  same 
object  were  still  urgently  needed.  It  mattered  not  that 
England  was  provided  with  convenient  natural  havens 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  world's  great  highway, 
tlie  ocean,  and  with  fine  tidal  rivers  ca|>able  of  accom- 
nio<lating  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  Unless  the 
country  inland  could  be  eflbctually  connected  with  these 
pi^rts  and  tidal  rivers,  the  genenil  extension  of  commerce 
and  its  civilizing  influences  u}X)n  the  community  must 
iiecessjirily  l>e  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Hence, 
from  an  early  |>eriod,  attenticm  became  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  those  natural  means  of  communication 
provided  by  the  numerous  hirge  rivers  flowing  through 
tlie  countrv. 
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The  great  commercial  republic  of  Holland  may  be 
said  to  have  led  the  way  in  Europe  in  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  artificial  water-roads,  which  placed  the 
whole  country  in  direct  communication  with  the  seaports. 
Centuries  before  any  attempt  of  the  kind  had  been  made 
in  England,^  Holland  had  provided  itself  with  a  magni- 
ficent system  of  canals ;  and  the  industrial  energy  of  its 
people  liad  enabled  the  nation  to  attain  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  vigour,  prosperity,  and  power.  France  also  had 
constructed  a  system  of  canals,  connecting  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  the  Loire  and  the  Saone,  and,  by  means  of  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  This  latter  magnificent  work  was 
begun  almost  a  century  before  England  had  attempted 
to  make  a  single  canal.  P]ven  Sweden  and  Russia  were 
long  before  England  in  undertaking  such  works,  and 
Peter  the  Great  constructed  his  grand  canal  between  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  about  half  a  century  before  England 
had  entered  upon  her  career  of  canal-making. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  enabling  rivers  to  be  improved,  so  as  to 
facihtate  the  passage  of  boats  and  barges  carrying  mer- 
chandise. Thus,  in  1623,  we  have  found  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  engaged  upon  a  Committee  on  a  bill  then 
under  consideration  "  for  the  making  of  the  river  of 
Thames  navigable  to  Oxford."  In  the  same  year  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salis- 
Iniry  tluit  tlieir  city  might  be  effectually  relieved  of  it« 
])oor  by  having  their  river  made  navigable  from  thence 
to  Cliristcliurch.^  The  progress  of  improvement,  how- 
over,  must  liave  been  slow ;  for  urgent  appeals  continued 
to  be  addressed  to  Parliament  and  the  public,  for  a  cen- 
tury later,  on  tlie  same  subject. 

'  It  is  viL:;ht,  however,  to  state  that  Morton's  Learn  having  been  thus  waed 

the    larjjjo   drains  cut   by   the  early  '    l)etween  Peterborough  and  the  flea  as 

clmrcJnncn  in   the  Cambrid«;e   P'cns  |    early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

seem  to  have  been  emjiloytHl  for  pur-  ,       '  *  A  Discovery  hy  Sea  from  Lou- 

jK)ses   of  inland    navip;ation — l^ishop  don  to  Salisbury.     London,  1623. 
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In  1656  we  find  one  Francis  Mathew  addressing 
CVomwell  and  his  Parliament  ^  on  the  immense  advantage 
of  oix^ning  up  a  water-communication  between  London 
and  Bristol.  But  he  only  proposed  to  make  the  rivers 
Isis  and  Avon  navigable  to  their  sources,  and  then  either 
to  connect  their  heads  by  means  of  a  short  sasse  or  canal 
of  about  tlu-ee  miles  across  the  intervening  ridge  of 
country,  or  to  form  a  fair  stone  causeway  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  rivers,  across  which  horses  or  carts 
might  carry  produce  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
His  object,  it  will  be  observed,  was  mainly  the  opening 
up  of  the  existing  rivers ;  "  and  not,"  he  says,  "  to  have 
the  old  channel  of  any  river  to  be  forsaken  for  a  shorter 
passage."  Mathew  fully  recognised  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  his  project,  and  considered  it  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  private  enterprise,  whether  of  individuals  or 
any  cor|X)ration,  to  undertake  to  execute  it ;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  it  might  not  be  too  much  for  the  power 
of  the  State  to  construct  the  three  miles  of  canal  and  carry 
out  the  other  imj)rovements  suggested  by  him,  with  a  rea- 
sonable prosj)ect  of  success.  The  scheme  was,  however, 
too  daring  for  Mathew's  time,  and  another  century 
elai)8ed  before  a  canal  was  made  in  England. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1677,  a  curious  work  was  pub- 
lished by  one  Andrew  Yarranton,  gentleman,*  in  which 
he  strongly  pointed  out  what  the  Dutch  had  done  by 
means  of  inland  navigation,  and  what  England  ought  to 
do  as  the  best  means  of  excelling  the  Dutch  without 
fighting  them.  The  main  feature  of  his  scheme  was  the 
improvement  of  our  rivers  so  as  to  render  them  navigable, 
and  the  inland  country  thus  more  readily  accessible  to 
commerce.     For  in   England,  said  he,  there  are  large 

*  *  iH'  tlic  Oix-'iiiug  of  Rivera  for  '  *  Enj;land*8  Improvement  by  Sea 

Navigation;    the   benefit   exeniplitied  i    and  I^ul  :   To outtlo the  Dutch  with- 

by  the   two  AvuiLs  of  Salisbury  ami  '    out   ti«;hting,   to   jwy  l>ebt«  without 

liriKt«>l,  with  Ji  Mt'^lit^^rnuieJin  raHHaj^e  MoneyK,  to  set  at  work  all  the  l*oor 

by  W'AlvT  '.or  BilLuiderH  of  Thirty  Ton  of  En^lan<l  with  the  growth  of  our 

U-twtvn  hrihtol  antl  Ixuulon,  with  the  (mii  I^ud/ &c.     London,  IU77. 
niiultt»/     I^iiuitHi,  H>5«;. 
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rivers  well  situated  for  trade,  great  woods,  good  wool  and 
large  beasts,  with  plenty  of  iron  stone,  and  pit  eoak 
witli  lands  fit  to  bear  flax,  and  with  mines  of  tin  and 
lead ;  and  besides  all  these  things  in  it,  England  has  a 
good  air.     But  to  make  these  advantages  available,  the 
country,  he  held,  must   be  opened  up   by  navigation. 
Fiist  of  all,  he  proposed  that   the  Thames  should  be 
improved  to  Oxford,  and  connected  with  the  Severn  by 
the   Avon    to   Bristol — these   two   rivers,  he   insisted, 
being  the  master  rivers  of  England.     When  this  has 
been  done,  says  Mr.  Yarranton,  all  the  great  and  heavy 
carriage    from   Cheshire,   all   Wales,   Shropshire,    Staf- 
fordshire, and  Bristol,  will  be  carried  to  London  and 
recarried   back   to  the  great  towns,  especially  in  the 
winter  time,  at  half  the   rates  they  now  piy,   which 
will  much  promote  and  advance  manufactures  in  the 
counties  and  places  above  named.     "  If  I  were  a  doctor,'* 
he  says,  "  and  could  read  a  Lecture  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  I  should  by  that  awaken  all  the  City :  For 
London  is  as  the  Heart  is  in  the  Body,  and  the  great 
Rivers  are  as  its  Veins;  let  them  be  stopt,  there  will 
then  be  great  danger  either  of  death,  or  else  such  A'eins 
will  a])ply  themselves  to  feed  some  other  part  of  the 
Body,  which   it  was  not  properly  intended  for  :  For  I 
tell  you,  Trade  will  creej)  and  steal  away  from  any  place, 
prcjvidcd  she  may  be  better  treated  elsewhere."     But  he 
goes  on — **  I  hear  some  sjxy.  You  projected  the  making 
X;ivigal)le  the  River  Stoure  in  Worce8tei*shire  :  what  is 
tbe  reason  it  was  not  finislied  ?     I  sjvy  it  was  my  projec- 
tion, and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  it  was  not  fiuishe<l. 
The  Jiiver  Stoure  and  some  other  Rivers  weix)  gi-anted 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  cerfciin  Pei'sons  of  Honour, 
ajid  sojue  ])rogress  was  made  in  the  work ;  but  within  a 
small  while  after  tbe  Act  passed  it  was  let  fall  agsiin. 
l>ut  it  being  a   l)rat  of  my  own,  I  was  not  willing  it 
should  be  Aboj-tlve;  then^fore  I  made  offei's  to  j>erfect 
it,  leaving  a  third  j^art  of  the  lnheritani*e  to  me  and  my 
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heirs  for  ever,  and  we  ciime  to  an  agreement.  Upon 
whicli  I  fell  on,  and  made  it  compleatly  Navigable  from 
Stnrhridge  to  Kederminster ;  and  earned  down  many 
hundred  Tuns  of  Coales,  and  laid  out  near  one  thousand 
I  Hounds,  and  then  it  was  obstructed  for  Want  of  Money, 
which  by  Contract  wa.s  to  be  paid."  * 

There  is  no  question  that  this  "  want  of  money  "  was 
the  secTet  of  the  Httle  progress  made  in  the  improvement 
of  the  internal  conununications  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  the  backward  stiite  of  industry  generally. 
England  was  tlien  possessed  of  little  ciipital  and  less 
spirit,  ;nid  hence  the  miserable  poverty,  starvation,  and 
l>egg;irv  which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  society  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Yarranton 
wrote,  and  which  he  so  often  refers  to  in  the  course  of 
his  lMM)k.  For  the  Siune  reason  most  of  the  early  Acts 
of  I^irliament  for  the  improvement  of  navigable  rivers 
remained  a  dead  letter  :  there  was  not  money  enough  to 
carry  them  out,  modest  though  the  projects  usually  were. 
Among  the  few  schemes  which  were  actually  carried 
out  alxmt  the  V)eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  o|>ening  up  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Aire  and 
('aider,  in  Yorkshire.  Thougli  a  work  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty, Thoresby  s]>eaks  of  it  in  his  diary  as  one  of  vast 
magnitude.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of  great 
utility,  and  gave  no  little  inn)etus  to  the  trade  of  that 
im|Hirtant  district. 

It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  the  demand  for  improve- 
ments in  inland  navigation  should  arise  in  those  quar- 
ters where  the  connnunications  were  the  most  imperfect 
and  where  g(K)d  conununications  were  most  needed, 
namely,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of 
England.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  Liveri)ool 
was  then  rising  in  im[M)rtance,  and  the  necessity  bectime 
urgent  for  opening  up  its  water-conununieations  with 
die  interior.  IJy  the  assistance  of  the  tide,  vessels  were 
enabled  to  reach  as  liigh  u|)  the  Mersey  as  Warrington; 

'  VarniiitonV  *  Kii;:lainlV  Iiiipn»vfiiKiit  l»y  Siii  aa«l  I^ml,*  \k  G<i. 
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but  there  they  were  stopped  by  the  shallows,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  to  enable  them  to  reach  Manches- 
ter and  the  adjacent  districts.    Accordingly,  in  1 720,  an 
Act  was  obtained  empowering  certain  persons  to  take 
steps  to  make  navigable  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.     This  was  effected  by  the 
usual  contrivance  of  wears,  locks,  and  flushes,  and  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  navigation  was  thereby 
effected.     Acts  were  also  obtained  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Weaver  navigation,  the  Douglas  navigation,  and 
the  Sankey  navigation,  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  works  carried  out  proved  of  much  service  to  the  district. 
But  these  improvements,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
principally  confined   to   clearing   out  the   channels  of 
existing  rivers,  and  did  not  contemplate  the  making  of 
new  and  direct  navigable  cuts  between  important  toT^nis 
or  districts.     It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  that  English  enterprise  was  fairly  awakened  to 
tlie  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  artificial  canals 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  from  the  time  when  canals 
began  to  be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  industry 
of  the  nation  made  a  sudden  start  forward.     Abroad, 
monarclis  had  stimulated  like  imdertakings,  and  drawn 
largely   on   the    public   resources   for   the    purpose  of 
carrying  them  into  effect ;  but  in  England  such  projects 
are   usually  left  to   private   enterprise,   which    follows 
rather  than  anticipates  the  public  wants.     In  the  up- 
shot,   however,    the    English    system,    as    it    may    be 
termed — which  is  the  outgrowth  in  a   great  measure 
of  individual  energy — does  not  prove  the  least  efficient ; 
for  we  shall  find  that  the  English  canals,  like  the  English 
railways,  were  eventually  executed  with  a  skill,  despatch, 
and  completeness,  which  imperial  enterprise,  backed  by 
the  resources  of  great  states,  was  unable  to  surpass  or 
even  to  equal.    How  the  first  English  canals  were  made, 
how  they  prospered,  and  how  the  system  extended,  will 
apj)ear  from  the  following  biography  of  James  Brindley, 
the  father  of  canal  engineering  in  England, 
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them,  niul  otlier  landowners,  taking  courage,  followed 
tlic  exani])le  ;  when  tliose  who  refused  to  Ixjcome  tenants 
left,  t(3  squat  elsewhere ;  and  the  others  then  consented 
to  settle  down  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  Ano- 
ther set  of  travelling  rogues  belonging  to   the   same 


I  KlM.-:  ■.•.V  s  NAl  VF.  T-IM'IIICT      [OrdnJUKW  Surrey.] 

neighhourhood  was  called  the  "Broken  Cross  Gking/' 
from  a  j^lace  called  Broken  Cross,  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  Macclesfield.  Those  fellows  consorted  a  good  deal 
with  the  Flash  men,  frequenting  markets  and  travelling 
from  fair  tx)  fair,  practising  the  pea-and-thimble  trick, 
and  enticing  honest  country  j^eople  into  the  temptation 
of  gambling.  They  proceeded  to  more  ojDen  thieving 
and  ])()eket-pickiiig,  until  at  length  the  magistrates  of 
the  district  took  active  measures  to  root  them  out  of 
Broken  Cross,  and  the  gsing  became  broken  up.  Such 
Avas  the  district  and  such  the  population  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  our  hero  was  l)oni. 

flames  Briiidley  first  saw  the  light  in  a  humble  cottage 
standing  alumt  midway  between  the  hamlet  of  Great 
Kocks  and  that  of  Tunstead,  in  the  liberty  of  Thomsett, 
sc>me  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Buxton,  The 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  in  the  year  17J6,  has  long 
since  fallen  1o  ruins — the  Brindley  family  having  l)een 
its  last  occu])ants.     The  walls  stood  long  alter  the  roof 
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liad  fallen  in,  and  at  length  the  materials  were  removed 
to  build  cowhouses ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ruin  there 
grew  up  a  young  ash  tree,  forcing  up  one  of  the  flags 
of  the  cottage-floor.  It  looked  so  healthy  and  thriving 
a  plant,  that  the  labourer  employed  to  remove  the  stones 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  pathway  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tarm-house,  spared  the  seedling,  and  it  grew 
up  into  the  large  and  flourishing  tree,  six  feet  nine 
inches  in  girth,  stiinding  in  the  middle  of  the  Croft, 
and  now  known  as  "  Brindley's  Tree."  This  ash  tree  is 
nature's  own  memorial  of  the  birth-place  of  the  engineer, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  as  yet  erected  to  the  genius  of 
Brindlev. 


LKiNUI.KV  .s  cH*.)i:*i   « 
[lij  i^arcivaJ     '<>:ttan.  a/tr  a  Nk>-tcL  ty  Mr«   i-leatio|  J 

Although  the  enclosure  is  called  Brindley's  Croft,  this 
name  was  only  given  to  it  of  late  years  by  its  tenant,  in 
memory  of  the  engineer  who  was  lx)rn  there.     The  state- 


*  Hie  si  to  of  the  Croft  w  very  ele- 
vatol,  aini  cutunmixiH  an  exteiwivo 
view  a.H  far  aM  Topley  Pike,  between 
IWikewell  and  I^uxton,  at  the  top  of 
wliat  in  called  the  \am\\*  Hill.  Tupley 
i*ike  i»  behind  tlic  Kfiectator  in  l(x>k- 


inz  at  the  Cn)ft  in  the  alMjve  aspect. 
'I'he  risin*;  pxjund  iK'hind  the  ash 
tree  is  aUletl  Wonnhill  ConmK>n, 
thou<:h  now  encloHi'd.  The  old  mad 
fnmi  Huxt4»n  to  Titletiwell  akirtu  the 
fi\>nt  of  the  rining  ground. 
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meiit  made  in  Mr.  HenshaU's  memoir  of  Brindley/  to  tlie 
effect  that  Brindley's  father  was  the  freehold  owner  of 
his  croft,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  foundation  ;  as  the 
present  owner  of  the  property^  Dr.  Fleming,  informs  us 
that  it  was  piu'chased,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  from  the  heirs  of  the  last  of  the  Hej^wards, 
who  became  its  owners  in  1688.  No  such  name  as 
Brindley  occurs  in  any  of  tlie  title-deeds  belonging  to 
the  property ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  engineer's 
father  was  an  under-tenant,  and  merely  rented  the 
old  cottage  in  which  our  hero  was  born.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  birth,  nor  does  the  name  of  Brindley  occur 
in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Wormhill,  in  which  the 
cottage  was  situated ;  but  registers  in  those  days  were 
very  imperfectly  kept,  and  part  of  that  of  Wormhill 
has  been  lost. 

It  is  probable  that  Brindley's  father  maintained  his 
family  by  the  proceeds  of  his  little  croft,  and  that  he  was 
not  nmch,  if  at  all,  above  the  rank  of  a  cottier.  It  is 
indeed  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  steady 
man,  and  was  fonder  of  sport  than  of  work.  He  wx^nt 
shooting  and  hunting,  when  he  should  liave  been  labour- 
ing; and  if  there  was  a  bull-running  within  twenty 
miles,  he  was  sure  to  be  there.  The  Bull  Ring  of  the 
district  lay  less  than  three  miles  oif,  at  the  north  end  of 
Long  Kidge  Lane,  which  almost  passed  his  door ;  and  of 
that  place  of  popular  resort  Brindley's  father  was  a 
regular  frequenter.  These  associations  led  him  into  bad 
company,  and  very  soon  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He 
neglected  his  children,  not  only  setting  before  tliem  a 
bad  example,  but  permitting  them  to  grow  up  without 
education.  Fortunately,  Brindley's  mother  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  the  father's  shortcomings  :  she  did  what 
she  could  to  teach  them  wliat  she  knew,  though  that  was 
hut  smnll ;  l)ut,  perhaps  more  important  still,  she  encou- 


Kippis's  *  l^io-^raphia  nritannica/  Art.  Brindley. 
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nif^sl  tbcm  IB  the  formation  of  good  lialiifK  hv  Uvr  rmu 
Hti  ntiy  itHlimtry,^ 

The  ilifleretit  members  of  the  family,  of  whom  Jmiie« 
was  tlii^  eldest,  \vi*re  thus  under  tin*  iierL*Ksity  of  guiii}^ 
out  U>  work  iit  u  \iTy  early  age  to  provide  \hr  the  fuiiiily 
wantM*  James  worked  at  any  ordinnry  lahoiirerH  t*ia- 
ployment  which  offered  until  he  wuh  about  Hevcnteen 
years  old.  His  mechanical  bias  hiul,  JiDwever,  early 
displayed  itself,  and  he  was  especially  (liivtsr  with  hin 
knife,  making  models  of  mills,  which  he  set  Ui  work  in 
little  mill-streams  of  his  contrivance.  It  is  siiid  th^it  one 
of  the  things  in  which  he  took  most  dr!if»:ht  when  a  boy, 
was  to  visit  a  neighbouring  gristrmill  jiikI  exauiino  tlie 
water-wheels,  cog-wheels,  drum-win  t^ln,  and  other  at- 
tached machinery,  until  he  could  car  ry  awny  the  iletaiU 
in  his  head;  afterwards  imitating  tlie  Jirraiigtijierit>t  hy 
means  of  his  knife  and  such  little  l>itH  of  woewl  an  he 
could  obtain  for  the  purpose.  We  can  tlnw  rtiadily  un- 
derstand how  he  should  have  turned  his  thoti(::Iit.s  in  tlie 
direction  in  which  we  afterwards  iiuJ  hlni  employed, 
and  that,  encouraged  by  his  mother,  he  should  have 
determined  to  bind  himself,  on  the  first  op])()rtunity  that 
offered,  to  the  business  of  a  millwright. 

The  demands  of  trade  were  so  small  at  the  time,  that 
Ihindley  had  no  great  choice  of  masters;  but  at  the 
village  of  Sutton,  near  Macclesfield,  there  lived  one 
Abnihain  Bennett,  a  wheelwright  and  millwright,  to 
whom  young  Hrindley  offered  himself  as  apprentice; 
and  in  the  year  1  733,  after  a  few  weeks'  trial,  he  became 
bound  to  that  master  for  the  tenn  of  seven  years. 
Although  the  em])loyment  of  millwrights  was  then  of  a 
very  limited  character,  a  gieat  deal  of  valuable  practical 


'  UriiMili  v*s  tallu  r  M<*<iiis  ftttorwanlH  |  ^mw   to  wtlle;    jukI  lie  CfHitrivcMl  to 

I.'  Ii,i\«   v^.iiu'whal   Kcovrnii  liiins*'!!;  |  rraliM'  the    n'lnainiii^    |»i)rtitui    U'fnre 

l«'r  \\r  IiihI  liiiii,  in    17lil»,   pMrcliaHiii;;  |  his  «ii-atli,  ami  to  leave  it   to  liis  hod 

:iii  mihIin  iil«il  share  ot  a  Hinali  estate  I  JaiiK'H.      None  of  ttie  itriiKiley  taiiiily 

Mt  \.'<\\v  Hill,  within  a  iiiil(>  ot'  Ixvk,  reiiiaiited  at  Wonnhilh  ami  the  name 

Ml  StatT«»nl^hin',  whtH'  he  hail  Wlore  haw  «li>«i|»|ic'an'<l  in  the  ilistrict. 
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information  was  obtained  whilst  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  iuillwrij:^lits  were  as  yet  the  only  engineers. 
In  the  course  of  their  trade  they  worked  at  the  foot-lathe, 
tlic  carpenter's  bench,  and  the  anvil,  by  turns ;  thus 
cultivating*  the  faculties  of  observation  and  comparison, 
accpiiring  practical  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
(qualities  of  materials,  and  dexterity  in  the  handling  of 
tools  of  many  different  kinds.  In  country  places,  where 
division  of  labour  could  not  be  carried  so  far  as  in  the 
larger  tmvns,  the  millwright  was  compelled  to  dniw 
largely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  to  devise  expedients 
to  meet  pressing  emergencies  as  they  arose.  Necessity 
thus  made  them  dexterous,  expert,  and  skilful  in  me- 
chanical arrangements,  more  particularly  those  connected 
with  mill-work,  steam-engines,  pxunps,  cranes,  and  such 
like.  Hence  millwrights  in  those  early  days  were  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  class  of  workmen.  The  nature 
of  their  business  tended  to  render  them  self-reliant,  and 
they  prided  themselves  on  the  importance  of  their 
calling.  On  occasions  of  difficulty  the  millwright  was 
invariably  resorted  to  for  help ;  and  as  the  demand  for 
mechanical  skill  arose,  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  the  men  trained 
in  millwrights'  shops,  such  as  Brindley,  Meikle,  Rennie, 
and  Fairbairn,  were  borne  up  by  the  force  of  their  prac- 
tical skill  and  constructive  genius  into  the  highest  rank 
of  skilled  and  scientific  engineering. 

Brindley,  however,  only  acquired  liis  skill  by  slow 
degrees.  Indeed,  his  master  thought  him  slower  than 
most  lads,  and  even  stupid.  Bennett,  like  many  well- 
paid  master  mechanics  at  that  time,  was  of  intemperate 
habits,  and  gave  very  little  attention  to  his  apprentice, 
leaving  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  journeymen, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  a  rough  and  drunken  set. 
Much  of  the  lad's  time  was  occupied  in  running  for  beer, 
and  when  he  sought  foi*  information  he  was  often  met 
with  a  iel)uff.     Skilled  workmen  were  then  very  jealous 
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of  new  hands,  and  those  who  were  in  any  lucrative 
employment  usually  put  their  shoulders  together  to 
exclude  those  who  were  out.  Brindley  had  thus  to  find 
out  nearly  everything  for  liimself,  and  he  only  worked 
his  way  to  dexterity  through  a  succession  of  blunders. 
lie  wiis  frequently  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  wheelwrights' 
shop — the  men  being  absent  at  jobs  in  the  country,  and 
the  master  at  the  public-house,  from  which  he  could  not 
easily  be  drawn.  Hence,  when  customers  called  at  the 
shop  to  get  any  urgent  repairs  done,  the  apprentice  was 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  them  in  the  best  way  he 
could,  and  that  often  very  badly.  When  the  men  came 
home  and  found  tools  blunted  and  timber  s|3oiled,  they 
abused  Brindley  and  complained  to  the  master  of  his 
bungling  apprentice's  handiwork,  declaring  him  to  be  a 
mere  "  six)iler  of  wood."  On  one  occasion,  when  Ben- 
nett and  the  journeymen  were  absent,  he  had  to  fit  in 
the  spokes  of  a  airtrwheel,  and  was  so  intent  on  com- 
pleting his  job  that  he  did  not  find  out  that  he  had  fitted 
them  all  in  the  wrong  way  until  he  had  applied  the 
giiuge-stick.  Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Brindley 
was  left  by  himself  in  the  shop  for  an  entire  w^eek, 
working  at  a  piece  of  common  enough  wheelwright's 
work,  without  any  directions ;  and  he  made  such  a 
*'  mess "  of  it,  that  on  the  master's  return  he  was  so 
enraged  that  he  threatened,  there  and  then,  to  cancel 
the  indentures  and  send  the  yomig  man  back  to  farm- 
lalnjurer's  work,  which  Bennett  declared  was  the  only 
thing  for  which  he  was  fit. 

Brindley  had  now  l)een  two  years  at  the  business, 
and  in  his  master's  opinion  had  learnt  next  to  nothing ; 
though  it  shortly  turned  out  that,  notwithstanding  the 
apprentice's  many  blunders,  he  had  really  groined  his 
way  to  much  valuable  practical  information  on  nmtters 
relating  to  his  trade.  Bennett's  shop  would  have  l)een 
a  Iwid  school  for  an  onlinarv  youth,  but  it  proved  a  pro- 
lific one  for  Brindlev,  who  was  anxious  t4)  learn,  and 
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determined  to  make  a  way  for  himself  if  he  could  not 
find  one.  He  must  have  had  a  brave  sjnrit  to  witlistaiid 
the  many  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  against,  to  learn 
dexterity  through  blunders,  and  success  through  defwits. 
liut  this  is  necessarily  the  case  with  all  self-taught  work- 
men ;  and  Brindley  was  mainly  self-taught,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  in  the  details  of  the  business  to  which  he  had 
bound  himself  apprentice. 

In  the  autumn  of  1735  a  small  silk-mill  at  Maccles- 
field, the  property  of  Mr.  Michael  Daintry,  sustained 
consideraljle  injury  from  a  fire  at  one  of  the  gudgeons 
inside  the  mill,  and  Bennett  was  called  upon  to  execute 
the  necessary  repairs.  Whilst  the  men  were  employed 
at  the  shop  in  executing  the  new  work,  lirindley  was 
sent  to  the  mill  to  remove  the  damaged  machineiy, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  James  Milner,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory.  Milner  had  thus  frequent  ocx?a- 
sion  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  yoimg  man,  and 
was  struck  with  the  pertinence  of  his  remarks  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  recent  fire  and  the  best  me«ins  of  avoiding 
similar  accidents  in  future.  He  even  applied  to  Bennett, 
his  master,  to  permit  the  apprentice  to  assist  in  executing 
the  repairs  of  certain  parts  of  the  work,  which  was 
reluctantly  assented  to.  Bennett  closely  watdied  In's 
''Imngling  apprentice,"  as  he  calleil  him;  but  Brindley, 
encouraged  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mill,  succeeded! 
in  satisfactorily  executing  his  allotted  portion  of  the 
repairs,  not  less  to  the  surprise  of  his  master  than  to  the 
mortification  of  his  men.  Many  years  after,  Brindley, 
ill  describing  this  first  successful  piece  of  mill-work  which 
he  had  executed,  observed,  "  I  can  yet  remember  tlie 
delight  which  I  felt  when  my  work  was  fixed  and  fittetl 
coiaplete;  and  I  could  not  xmderstand  why  my  master 
and  tlie  other  workmen,  instead  of  being  pleased,  seemed 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  insertion  of  every  fresh  part 
in  its  ])r()pei-  ])Iace." 

The  completion  of  the  job  was  followed  by  the  iimml 
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supper  and  drink  at  the  only  tavern  in  tlie  town,  then 
on  Parsonage  Green.  Brindley's  share  in  the  work  was 
a  good  deal  ridiculed  by  the  men  when  the  drink  began 
to  o|X3rato ;  on  which  Mr.  Mihier,  to  whose  intercession 
In's  participation  in  the  work  had  been  entirely  attribu- 
tiible,  interiK)sed  and  said,  "  I  will  wager  a  gallon  of  the 
l)est  ale  in  the  house,  that  before  the  lad's  apprentice- 
ship is  out  he  will  be  a  cleverer  workman  than  any 
here,  whether  master  or  man."  We  have  not  been  in- 
formed whether  the  wager  was  accepted  ;  but  it  was 
long  remembered,  and  Brindley  was  so  often  taunted 
with  it  by  the  workmen,  that  he  was  not  himself  allowed 
to  forget  that  it  had  been  offered.  Indeed,  from  that 
time  forward,  he  zealously  endeavoured  so  to  apply  him- 
self as  to  justify  the  prediction,  for  it  was  nothing  less, 
of  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Milner ;  and  before  the  end  of  his 
third  year's  apprenticeship  his  master  was  himself  con- 
stniined  to  admit  that  Brindley  was  not  the  "  fool "  and 
the  ''blundering  blockhead"  which  he  and  his  men  had 
so  often  called  him.  Very  nmch  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
latter,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Bennett  himself,  the  neigh- 
l>ouring  millers,  when  sending  for  a  workman  to  execute 
re|Kiirs  in  their  machinery,  would  specially  request  that 
"  the  young  man  Brindley  "  should  be  sent  them  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  of  the  workmen.  Some  of  them 
would  even  have  the  apprentice  in  preference  to  the 
master  himself.  At  this  Bennett  was  greatly  surprised, 
and,  (piite  unable  to  understand  the  mystery,  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  incpiire  of  Brindley  where  he  had 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  mill-work !  Brindley  could 
not  tell;  it^aime  natural-like;"  but  the  whole  secret 
consisted  in  Brindley  working  with  his  head  as  well  as 
with  his  hands.  The  apprentice  had  already  been  found 
peculiarly  exj^ert  in  executing  mill  repairs,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  would  frequently  suggest  alterations  and 
improvements,  more  especially  in  the  api)lic*ati()n  of  the 
water-j)0wer,  which  no  one  had  before  thought  of,  but 
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which  proved  to  be  founded  on  correct  principles,  and 
worked  to  the  millers'  entire  satisfaction.  Bennett,  on. 
afterwards  inspecting  the  gearing  of  one  of  the  mills 
repaired  by  Brindley,  found  it  so  securely  and  sub- 
stantially fitted,  that  he  even  complained  to  him  of  his 
style  of  work.  "  Jem,"  said  he,  "  if  thou  persist  in  this 
foolish  way  of  working,  there  will  be  very  little  trade 
left  to  be  done  when  thou  comes  out  of  thy  time  :  thou 
knaws  firmness  of  wark's  th'  ruin  o'  trade."  Brindlev, 
however,  gave  no  heed  whatever  to  the  unprincipled 
suggestion,  and  considered  it  the  duty  and  the  pride  of 
the  mechanic  always  to  execute  the  best  possible  work. 

Among  the  other  jobs  which  Brindley's  master  was 
em})loyed  to  execute  about  this  time,  was  the  machinery 
of  a  new  paper-mill  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  river 
Dane.  The  aiTangements  were  to  be  the  same  as  those 
adopted  in  the  Smedley  paper-mill  on  the  Irk,  and  at 
Throstle-Nest  on  the  Irwell,  near  Manchester;  and 
Bennett  w^ent  over  to  inspect  the  machinery  at  tliose 
places.  But  Brindley  was  afterwards  of  opinion  that  he 
must  have  inspected  the  taverns  in  Manchester  much 
more  closely  than  the  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
for  when  he  returned,  the  practical  information  he 
brought  with  him  proved  almost  a  blank.  Nevertheless, 
Bennett  could  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  undertaking 
so  lucrative  a  piece  of  employment  in  his  special  line, 
and,  ill-informed  though  he  was,  he  set  his  men  to  work 
upon  the  machinery  of  the  proposed  paper-mill. 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  Bennett  was  altogether 
unfitted  for  the  performance  of  the  contract  which  he 
had  undertaken.  The  machinery,  when  made,  would 
not  fit;  it  would  not  work;  and,  what  with  drink  and 
what  witli  perplexity,  Bemiett  soon  got  completely  be- 
wildered. Yet  to  give  up  the  job  altogether  would  be 
to  admit  his  own  incompetency  as  a  mechanic,  and  must 
necessjirily  aflbct  his  future  employment  as  a  millwright, 
lie   and  his  men,  therefore,  continued  distractedly  to 
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persevere  in  their  operations,  but  witliout  tlie  slightest 
appearance  of  satisfactory  progress.  About  this  time 
an  old  hand,  who  happened  to  be  passing  the  place  at 
which  the  men  were  at  work,  looked  in  upon  them  and 
examined  what  they  were  about,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  went  on  to  the 
nearest  public-house  and  uttered  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  very  freely.  He  declared  that  the  job  was  a 
farce,  and  that  Abraham  Bennett  was  only  throwing  his 
employer's  money  away.  The  statement  of  what  the 
**  experienced  hand  "  had  said,  was  repeated  until  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  young  Brindley.  Concerned  for  the 
honour  of  his  shop  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  his  master 
— though  he  probably  owed  him  no  great  obligation  on 
the  score  either  of  treatment  or  instruction — Brindley 
formed  the  immediate  resolution  of  attempting  to  master 
the  difficulty  so  as  to  enable  the  work  to  be  brought  to  a 
satisfact^)ry  completion. 

At  the  end  of  the  week's  work  Brindley  left  the  mill 
without  saying  a  word  of  his  intention  to  any  one,  and 
instead  of  returning  to  his  master  s  house,  where  he 
lodged,  he  took  the  road  for  Manchester.  Bennett  was 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm  lest  he  should  have  run  away ; 
for  Brindley,  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  master 
feared  that,  taking  advantage  of  his  legal  majority,  he 
had  left  his  sei'\-ice  never  to  return.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  his  mother's 
house ;  but  he  was  not  there.  Sunday  came  and  passed 
— still  no  word  of  young  Brindley  t  he  must  have  nui 
away !  On  Monday  morning  Bennett  went  to  the  j>ai)er- 
mill  to  proceed  with  his  fruitless  work  ;  and  lo  !  the  first 
j>erKon  he  wiw  was  Brindley,  with  his  coat  off,  working 
away  with  greater  energy  than  ever.  His  disapi)ear- 
ance  was  soon  explained.  He  had  l)een  to  Smedley  Mill 
to  inKi)ect  the  machinery  there  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
clear  up  his  master's  difficult}\      He  had  walked  the 
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twenty-five  miles  tliitlier  on  the  Satiu-day  night,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  morning  he  had  waited  on  Mr. 
Appleton,  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  machinery.  With  an  unusual 
degiee  of  lil)erality  Mr.  Appleton  gave  the  required 
consent,  and  Brindley  spent  the  whole  of  that  Sunday  in 
the  most  minute  inspection  of  the  entire  arrangements  of 
the  mill.  He  could  not  make  notes,  but  he  stored  up  the 
particulars  carefully  in  liis  head ;  and  believing  that  he 
had  now  thoroughly  mastered  the  difficulty,  he  set  out 
upcm  his  return  journey,  and  walked  the  twenty-five 
miles  l)ack  to  Macclesfield  again. 

Having  given  this  proof  of  his  determination,  as  he 
had  already  given  of  his  skill  in  mechanics,  Bennett  was 
only  too  glad  to  give  up  the  whole  conduct  of  the  eon- 
tract  thenceforth  to  his  apprentice ;  Brindley  assuring 
him  that  lie  should  now  have  no  difficulty  in  completing 
it  to  his  satisfaction.  No  time  was  lost  in  revising  the 
whole  design;  many  parts  of  the  work  already  fixed 
were  rejected  by  Brindley,  and  removed;  othere,  after 
his  own  design,  were  substituted ;  several  entirely  new 
improvements  were  added ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  within  the 
stipulated  time,  to  the  sixtisfaction  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  mill. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  ex- 
trnordinary  mechanical  skill  of  Bennett's  apprentice. 
The  old  man  felt  that  he  had  been  in  a  mefisure  saveil 
by  young  Brindley,  and  thenceforth,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  apprenticeshij^,  he  left  him  in  principal 
d large  of  the  shop.  Thus  for  several  years  Brindley 
maintained  his  old  master  and  his  family  in  respectability 
and  comfort;  and  when  Bennett  died,  Brindley  carried 
on  the  concern  until  the  work  in  hand  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  accounts  wound  up ;  after  which  lie 
renio\'ed  from  Macclesfield  to  begin  business  on  his 
own  account  at  the  town  of  Leek,  in  Staffordshire, 
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Brindlby  as  Master  Wheeiavuwht  and  Muxwiiicikt. 

Brindley  had  now  been  nhiv  vt3«ir«  at  hiB  tnitlt*  nevtm 
as  apprentice  and  two  as  joiiriieyiaiin ;  and  lie  begun 
business  as  a  wheelwright  at  Link  at  the  ofje  of  t\v*?iity- 
six.  He  had  no  capital  except  bin  hIcjII,  and  nu  iuliuiiict? 
except  that  which  his  chani*-ter  as  a  steady  workman 
p^ve  him.  Leek  was  not  a  munurarturirii?  jilacta  at  the 
tune  when  Brindley  began  luLsineRs  thorc  in  1742,  It 
was  but  a  small  market  town,  the  oidy  millH  in  the  neig'h' 
l)ourhood  being  a  few  gristrui lib  driven  by  the  streumktM 
flowing  into  the  waters  of  tli*^  Datie,  the  Churnet,  nnd 
the  Trent.  These  mills  usuallv  ii^ntaiueit  no  morr  t!i:iti 
a  single  pair  of  stones,  and  they  were  comparatively  rude 
and  primitive  in  their  arrangement  and  construction. 

Brindley  at  first  obtained  but  a  moderate  share  of  em- 
ployment. His  work  was  more  strongly  done,  and  his 
ehjiiges  were  consecpiently  higher,  than  was  customary 
in  the  distriet ;  and  the  agricultural  classes  were  as  yet 
too  ]K)or  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  prices  of  the  best 
work.  He  gradually,  however,  acquired  a  jwsition,  and 
l)eeame  known  for  his  skill  in  improving  old  machinery 
or  inventing  any  new  mechanical  an^ngement  that  might 
l>e  re(|uired  for  any  s|)ecial  purjxrse.  He  was  very 
careful  to  execute  anything  committed  to  him  within  the 
stipidated  time,  and  he  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
thoroughly  reliable  workman.  Thus  his  business  gradu- 
ally extended  to  other  ])laces  at  a  distance  from  Leek, 
iiiid  iiKUv  esjKeially  into  the  Stafi'ordshire  Pottery  dis- 
tricts, shortly  about  to  rise  into  im|K)rtance  under  the 
iM.vtcriiig  energy  ofjojsiah  WedgwcMMl. 
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At  first  he  kept  neither  apprentices  nor  joumeymen, 
but  felled  his  own  timber  and  cut  it  up  himself,  with 
such  assistance  as  he  could  procure  on  the  spot.  As  his 
lousiness  increased  he  took  in  an  apprentice,  and  then  a 
journeyman,  to  c^rry  on  the  work  in  the  sliop  while  he 
was  absent ;  and  he  was  often  called  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  home,  more  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  consulted  about  any  new  machinery  that  was 
proposed  to  be  put  up.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
mill-work.  He  was  ready  to  undei*take  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chinery connected  witli  the  pimiping  of  water,  the 
draining  of  mines,  the  smelting  of  iron  and  copi>er,  and 
the  various  mechanical  arrangements  comiectcd  with 
the  manufactures  rising  into  imi)ortance  in  the  adjoining 
comities  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  Whenever  he  was 
called  upon  in  this  way,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
improvements ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  curry  this 
tendency,  that  he  became  generally  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood l)y  the  name  of  "  The  Schemer." 

A  niunber  of  Brindley's  memoranda  books  *  are  still 
in  oxist^ence,  which  show  the  various  character  of  his 
employment  during  this  early  part  of  his  career.  It 
appears  from  the  entries  made  in  them,  that  he  was  not 
only  employed  in  repairing  and  fitting  up  silk-thrownng 
mills  at  Macclesfield,  all  of  which  were  then  driven  by 
water,  but  also  in  repairing  corn-mills  at  Congleton,  New- 
cast  le-uiider-Lyne,  and  various  other  places,  besides  those 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leek,  where  he  lived. 
AVe  believe  the  Y)ocket  memoranda  books,  to  which  we 
refer,  were  the  only  records  which  Brindley  kept  of  hi« 
early  Inisiness  transfictions ;  the  rest  he  canied  in  his 
memory,  which  by  practice  became  remarkably  retentive. 
AVhilst  working  as  an  apprentice  at  Macclesfield,  he  had 
taught  himself  the  art  of  writing ;  but  he  never  mastered 
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it  tiioronghly,  nm\  to  the  end  uf  Kir  life  he*  wrote  with 
diftii'iihy,  Hiui  fihunst  illegibly.  Hm  sjK»llin|Lj  wa^  aho 
very  Uid  ;  aiiil  wliat  with  the  bad  »[KiUiiig  and  what  wth 
the  hieroglyphics  in  which  be  m  nite,  it  it*  sometimes  wry 
difficult  to  decypher  the  entries  niMde  by  him  iVmn  time 
to  time  in  his  memoranda  bnokm. 

We  find  him  frequently  at  1Ventliam,enteriiif:!^,  on  one 
occasion,  a  "Loog  of  Daal  20  tuut  loa^,**  and  at  another 
time  fitting  a  pump  for  "  Arle  (Jower,"  the  Eurl  Inking 
one  of  Brindley's  first  patrons,  The  log  of  deid,  it 
afterwards  apjxjars,  was 
required  for  a  flintrmill 
of  a  Mr.  Tibots — "  a  mow 
[new  ?]  invontion,"  as 
Brindley  enters  it  in  his 
lH)ok  —  of  which  more 
hereafter.  On  May  18, 
1755,  he  enters  "  Big 
Tiee  to  cut  1  day,"  and 
be  seems  to  have  felled 
tbe  tree, and, some  ni(»ntlis 
alkr,  to  have  eut  it  up 
liimsi'lf,  entering  so  many 
<lays  at  two  shillings  a 
•  lay  for  tbe  labour.  When 
br  bad  to  travel  some 
distanee,  be  set  down 
six|K.'nee  a  day  extra  for 
r\|K'nsi*s.  Tbus  on  one 
ncrasion  be  makes  this 
entry  :  ''  For  Mr.  Kent 
<<»rn  mill  of  (Vnlan  l(K)k- 
iiigout  a  shaft  neer  Broun 
l-Mgc  I  dayO:  2  id." 

I?<t  Wicn  Leek  and  Treiitbam  lay  tbe  then  small  [K)ttery 
\  illaLir  nt"  Ibn><lt'in,  wbieb  IJrindley  bad  frecpient  oeca- 
>inii  to  |i:iss  tbrougb  in  going  to  and  from   bis  jobs  for 
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the  Earl.  The  earthenware  then  manufactured  at  Burs- 
lem  was  oi'  n  very  inferior  sort,  consisting  alniost  entirely 
of  brown  ware  ;  and  the  quantity  turned  out  was  so  small 
tliat  it  was  hawked  about  on  the  backs  of  the  potters 
themselves,  or  sold  by  higglers,  who  carried  it  from 
villa}>;e  to  village  in  the  panniers  of  their  donkeys.  The 
brothers  Elers,  the  Dutchmen,  erected  a  potw^ork  of  an 
improved  kind  near  Burslem,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  in  which  they  first  practised  the  ait  of  salt- 
glazing,  brought  by  them  from  Holland.  The  next 
improvement  introduced  was  the  use  of  powder  of  flints, 
used  at  first  as  a  wash  or  dip,  and  afterwards  mixed  with 
tol)acco-pii)e  clay,  from  which  an  improved  ware  was 
made,  called  "  Flint  potters."  The  merit  of  introducing 
this  article  is  usually  attributed  to  William  Astbury,  of 
Shelton,  who,  when  on  a  journey  to  London,  stopping 
at  an  inn  at  Dunstal)le,  noticed  the  very  soft  and  delicate 
nature  of  some  burnt  flint-stones  wdien  mixed  with  water 
(the  hostler  having  used  the  pow^dered  flint  as  a  remedy 
for  a  disorder  in  his  horses'  eyes),  and  from  thence  he  is 
sjiid  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the 
purposes  of  his  trade.  In  first  using  the  calcined  flints, 
Mr.  Astbury's  })ractice  w\as  to  have  them  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar  until  perfectly  levigated ;  and  being  but 
s]^ariiigly  used,  this  answered  the  demand  for  some  time. 
But  when  the  use  of  flint  became  more  common,  this 
tedious  process  would  no  longer  suffice.  The  brothers 
John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  carried  on  the  pottery 
business  in  a  very  small  way,  but  were  nevertheless 
ham])cre(l  by  the  short  supply  of  flint  powder,  and 
it  was  found  Jiecessary  to  adopt  some  means  of  in- 
creasing the  (juantity.  In  their  emergency  the  potters 
called  "The  Schemer"  to  their  aid;  and  hence  we  find 
him  frequently  occu})ied  in  erecting  flint-mills,  in  Burslem 
and  the  neighbourhood,  from  that  time  forward.  The 
siieeess  which  attended  his  efforts  brought  Brindley  not 
only  fame,  but  business.     It  ha])pened  that,  while  thus 
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occupied,  Mr.  John  Edensor*  Heathcote,  owner  of  the 
rhfton  estate  near  Mancliester,  was  married  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Sir  Nigel  Gresley,  of  Knypersley,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burslem,  and  that  the  marriage 
festivities  were  in  progress,  wlien  tlie  remarkable  inge- 
ninty  of  tlie  young  millwright  of  Leek  was  accidenfcilly 
mentioned  in  tlie  hearing  of  Mr.  Heathcote  one  day  at 
dinner.  The  Manchester  man,  in  the  midst  of  pleasure, 
did  not  forget  business;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  ingenious  mechanic  might  l)e  of  use  to  him  in  con- 
tri\nng  some  method  for  clearing  his  Clifton  coal-mines 
of  the  water  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  drowned. 
The  old  methods  of  the  gin-wheel  and  tub,  and  the  chain- 
pump,  had  been  tried,  l)ut  entirely  failed  to  keep  the 
water  under  :  if  this  Brindley  could  but  do  anything  to 
help  him  in  his  difficulty,  he  would  employ  him  at  once  ; 
at  all  events,  he  would  like  to  see  the  man. 

Brindley  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  the  whole 
case  was  laid  l)efore  him.  Mr.  Heathcote  described 
as  minutely  as  ix)ssible  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the 
direction  in  which  the  strata  lay,  and  exhil)ited  a  plan 
of  the  working  of  the  mines.  Brindley  was  perfectly 
silent  for  a  long  time,  seemingly  absorl)ed  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  to  l)e  overcome  ;  but  at  length  his 
countenance  brightened,  his  eyes  sjmrkled,  and  he  briefly 
j)ointed  out  a  method  by  which  he  thought  he  should  lx> 
enabled,  at  no  great  expense,  effectually  to  remedy  the 
evil.  His  explanations  were  considered  so  satisfactory, 
that  he  was  at  once  directed  to  proceed  to  Clifton,  with 
full  j>ower8  to  carry  out  his  proposed  plan  of  operations. 
This  was,  to  call  to  his  aid  the  fall  of  the  river  Irwell, 
which  formed  one  boundary  of  the  estate,  and  pump  out 
the  water  from  the  pits  by  means  of  the  greater  power 
of  the  water  in  the  river.  With  this  olyect  Brindley 
contrived  and  cxecute<l  his  first  tunnel,  which  he  drove 
through  the  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  six  himdred 
yards,  and  in  this  tunnel  ho  led  the  river  on  to  the  breast 

Y  2 
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of  an  ininiense  water-wheel  fixed  in  a  cliamber  some 
thirty  feet  helow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  water,  after  exercising  its  power, 
flowed  away  into  the  lower  level  of  the  Irwell.  Tlie 
expedient,  tliough  bold,  w^as  simple,  and  it  proved  eifee- 
tive.  The  machinery  was  found  fully  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  Brindley's  wheel  and 
pumps,  working  night  and  day,  so  cleared  the  mine  of 
water  as  to  enable  the  men  to  get  the  coal  in  places  from 
wliich  they  had  long  ])een  completely  "  drowned  out." 

Wo  are  not  informed  of  the  remuneration  which  the 
engineer  received  for  carrying  out  this  important  work  ; 
l)ut  from  tlic  entries  in  his  memoi'andum  book  it  is  pro- 
bal)le  that  all  lie  obtained  was  only  his  workman's  wage 
of  two  sliillings  a-day.  Notwithstanding  his  ingenuity 
and  hard-working  energy,  Brindley  never  seems,  during 
the  early  part  of  his  crtreer,  to  have  earned  more  than 
about  one-third  the  wage  of  skilled  mechanics  in  our 
own  time ;  and  fiom  the  insignificant  sums  charged  hy 
him  for  expenses,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  satisfied  to  live  in 
the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  labourer.  What  modem  en- 
gineers will  receive  ten  guineas '  a-day  for  doing,  he, 
wMth  his  strong  original  mind,  was  quite  content  to  do 
for  two  shillings,  liut  eminent  constructive  skill  seems 
to  have  been  lightly  appreciated  in  those  days,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  money  value  attached  to  it.^  To  this, 
however,  it  nmst  be  added,  that  at  the  time  of  whicli 

'  J.OH'^  betoiv  Brindley's  time,  Inij;o  !  Sjiint  PaurH,  wa«  content  to  bedra^i;^! 
.loneswiLs  I Kiid  only  oi;:^] it  isl lining  and  I  up  to  the  top  of  the  bnilding  three 
t'nuriK.'nc<'  2wlny  as  urchiti^i^t  an<i  siir-  timt's  a-week  in  a  Ixuikct,  at  the  great 
voyor  (>r  tlie  Whitehall  lismquetinj:;  I  hazanl  of  liia  life,  for  only  2001.  a- 
HouMe,  and  forty-six  ]H3iinds  a-ycar  j  yciir" — the  actual  amount  of  his  salary 
for  house-rent,  clerks,  an<l  incidental  !  as  architect  of  that  magnificent  Cathe> 
exiHMiS{?s ;  whilst  Nicholas  Stowe,  |  dral.  Brindley,  however,  fared  worse 
the  master  mason,  was  alloweil  but  .  still,  and  for  a  long  time  does  not  acem 
four  and  ten|K'nc(»  a-<lay.     When  the   '    to  have  risen  above  mere  mechanic's 

I Niy,  oven  whilst  engaged  in  construct- 
iti<i:  the  celebrated  canal  for  the  Duke 
of  Hridgcwater,  which  laid  the  founda- 
told  him  indij^nantly  **  tluit  Sir  ('hris-   I    tion  of  s«)  many  gigantic  fortimea. 
toplior  Wren,  while   em]>loy(^l   uiwmi    ] 


l>neliess  ol"  MarlU)rou^h  was  after- 
wards en^aiie<l  in  resistinj:  the  claims 
of  one  of  her  Blenheim  surveyoi's,  she 
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we  «pcak,  the  people  of  the  country  were  comparatively 
jMK)r — manufacturers  as  well  as  landowners.  In  Maccles- 
field and  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  inventions  of 
men  such  as  Brindley  have  issued  in  so  extraordinary 
a  development  of  wealth,  the  operations  of  trade  were 
as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  had  numerous  obstnictions 
an(l  difficidties  to  contend  against.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all  was  the  absence  of  those  facilities  for 
communicating  between  one  district  and  another,  without 
which  the  existence  of  ti-ade  is  simply  impossible ;  but  we 
shall  shortly  find  Brindley  also  entering  upon  this  great 
work  of  ojiening  up  the  internal  communications  of  the 
country,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ability  and 
suc(*e8s. 

By  the  middle  of  last  century,  Macclesfield  and  the 
neighlH)uring  to\viis  were  gradually  rising  out  of  the 
small  button-trade,  and  aiming  at  greater  things  in  the 
way  of  manufacture.  In  1755  Mr.  N.  Pattison  of  Lon- 
d<»ii,  Mr.  John  Cla^-ton,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen, 
<iit<-rfd  into  a  partnership  to  build  a  new  silk-mill  at 
('oii;^]et<)n,  in  Cheshire,  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  yet 
Ik^mii  attempted  in  that  neighbourhood,  lirindley  was 
employed  to  execute  the  water-wheel  and  the  com- 
niniier  sort  of  mill-work  about  the  building;  but  the 
MnalltT  wheels  and  the  more  complex  parts  ofthema- 
rliiiirrv,  with  which  it  was  not  sup[K)sed  Brindley  could 
br  ;i(M|uainte<l,  were  entrusted  to  a  master  joiner  and 
iiiill\vri}::lit,  named  Johnson,  who  also  superintended  the 
pinorc^ss  of  the  whole  work.  The  superintendent  re- 
<|iiiivd  l>rin<llev  to  work  after  his  mere  verbal  directions, 
witliniit  tlie  aid  of  any  [)lan  ;  and  Brindley  was  not  even 
allowed  to  ins])ect  the  mcKlels  of  the  machinerj'  required 
tni  the  proposed  mill.  He  thus  worked  at  a  great  disad- 
v:mt:iLr<*,  and  tlie  o])erations  connected  with  the  construc- 
t i.  .in ►!'  tin*  intended  machineiy  were  very  shortly  found  in 
:i  ^t;ltr  nl^rreat  confusion.  The  proprietors  had  reason 
lo  >u>pr«t  tliat  their  su|)erintendent  was  not  e<[ual  to  the 
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uiitev[)rise  which  he  had  luiclertakeii.  At  first  he  endea- 
voured to  assiiie  them  that  all  was  going  right;  but  at 
last,  after  various  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  his 
incouipetency  and  his  inability  to  complete  the  work. 

The  proprietors,  becoming  alarmed,  then  sent  for 
Brindley  and  told  him  of  their  dilemma.  "  Would  he 
undertake  to  complete  the  works  ?"  He  asked  to  see  the 
model  and  jJans  whicli  the  su}X5rintendent  engineer  had 
]3i*o2)osed  to  follow  out.  But  on  being  applied  to,  the 
latter  ix^sitively  refused  to  submit  his  designs  to  a  com- 
mon millwright,  as  he  alleged  Brindley  to  be.  The 
|)roprietors  were  almost  in  desj^air,  and  their  only  reliance 
now  was  on  Brindley's  genius.  "Tell  me,"  he  said, 
'*  what  is  the  ju'ccise  operation  that  you  wish  to  perfonii, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  you  with  the  requisite 
machinery  for  doing  it ;  but  you  must  let  me  carr}"  out 
the  work  in  my  own  way."  To  this  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  assent;  and  having  been  furnished  with  the 
reijuisite  jiowers,  he  forthwith  set  to  work.  His  intelli- 
gent observation  of  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the 
various  mills  he  had  inspected,  his  intimate  practical 
Iviiowledge  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  then  in  use,  and  liis 
fertility  of  resources  in  matters  of  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, enabled  him  to  perform  even  more  than  he  had 
promised ;  and  he  not  only  finished  the  mill  to  the  com- 
[)lete  satisfaction  of  its  owners,  but  added  a  nmnber  of 
new  and  skilful  im])rovement«  in  detail,  which  afterwards 
])roved  of  the  gri.'atest  value.  For  instance,  he  adapted 
lifts  to  each  set  of  rollers  and  swifts,  by  means  of  which 
tlic^  silk  was  enabled  to  be  womid  upon  the  bobbins 
e<iiial)ly,  instead  of  hi  wreaths  as  in  other  mills ;  and  he  so 
arianged  the  shafting  as  to  throw  out  of  gear  and  stop 
either  the  whole  or  any  ])art  of  the  macliinery  at  will — 
an  anan<;'enient  subsequently  adopted  in  the  throstle  of 
t  lie  (.•otton-sj)inning  machine,  and  though  common  enough 
now,  then  thought  ])erfectly  marvellous.  And,  in  order 
tliat  the  tooth-and-pim'on  wheels  should  fit  with  perfect 
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precision,  he  expressly  invented  machinery  for  their  manu- 
facture— a  thing  that  had  not  he  fore  been  attempted — 
all  such  wheels  having,  imtil  then,  been  cut  by  hand  at 
great  labour  and  cost.  By  meant^  of  this  new  niaeliinery, 
as  much  work,  and  of  a  far  betti.r  desc^iiption,  could  be 
cut  in  a  day  as  had  before  occupi*  d  fit  least  a  fbrtnight. 
The  result  was,  that  the  new  silk-mill,  when  fininhed, 
was  foxmd  to  be  one  of  the  most  a  nuplete  and  econuririe:il 
arrangements  of  manufacturing  uiueltiiiery  that  had  tip 
to.  that  time  been  erected  in  that  neighbourhood. 

After  the  Congleton  silk-mill  Ijnd  l>een  eoniplote<l^  we 
find  Brindley  engaged  in  erecting:  Hint-niillB  in  the  i*ot- 
teries,  of  a  more  powerful  and  complete  kind  thim  any 
that  had  before  been  tried,  but  which  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  growing  demanils  <if  the  enrllienwiins- 
manufacture.  One  of  the  largest  wnn  that  erecteil  tor 
Mr.  Thomas  Baddely,  at  a  place  ciilk'd  AIiuhiuB'  of  the 
Mill, near  Tmistall.  We  find  th(  so  entiies  in  Brindley 's 
IMxket-book:— "March  15,  1757.  Witb  Mr,  IJiitUey  to 
Matherso  about  a  now  flint  mill  upon  u  wimley  day  1  <lay 
3.V.  in/.  March  19  draing  a  plann  1  day  2^.  Grf.  March  23 
draing  a  plann  and  to  sjit  out  the  wheel  race  1  day  4s'' 
This  new  mill  wa«  driven  by  water-power,  and  the  wheel 
both  worked  the  })uniping  a])paratus  by  which  the  adjoin- 
in;^  coal-mine  wan  drained,  and  the  stamping  machinery 
for  pounding  and  grinding  the  flints.  The  wheel,  which 
was  r»f  considerable  diameter,  was  fixed  in  a  chamber 
Ulow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  water  was  con- 
veyed to  it  from  the  mill-pool  through  a  small  trough 
oj)i'ning  upon  it  at  its  breast,  which  kept  the  paddle- 
boxes  of  the  descending  part  constantly  filled,  without 
jiny  waste  whatever,  and  thus,  by  the  rotation  of  the 
wlnrl,  the  pumps  and  stam|x?rs  were  efiectually  worked. 
Tiir  main  shaft  was  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from 
tin-  mill;  an<l  t(»\vork  thei)umps  Hrindley  then  invented 
tlir  sliMc  rods,  which  were  moved  horizontally  by  a  crank 
at  thr  mill,  and  gave|H»\verto  tluMipright  arm  of  a  crank- 
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lewr,  whose  axis  was  at  the  angle,  and  the  lift  at  the 
other  extremity.  In  coin'se  of  time,  as  improvemente 
were  introdiieed  in  the  gi*inding  of  flints,  tlie  stamping 
a})])aratns  was  detached  from  the  machinery;  but  this 
water-wheel  continued  its  constant  and  silent  ojK^ration 
of  ])um|)ing  out  tlie  mines  for  full  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  its  inventor ;  and  when  it  was  at  length  broken 
uj),  about  the  year  1812,  the  pump-trees,  which  consisted 
of  wooden  staves  firndy  l)ound  together  with  ashen  hQO])S, 
weie  found  to  be  lined  with  cow-hides,  the  working 
buckets  being  also  covered  with  leather — a  contrivance 
of  wliich  the  like,  it  is  believed,  has  not  before  been 
recorded/ 

About  the  siiine  time  lirindley  was  requested  by  Mr. 
John  Wedgwood  to  erect  a  windmill  for  a  similar  jnn- 
pose  on  an  ek'vated  site  adjoining  the  towni  of  Bursleni, 
cahed  the  Jenkins  ;  this  \mng  one  of  the  finst,  if  not  the 
very  fiist,  experiments  made  of  the  plan  of  grinding  the 
calcined  Hints  in  water,  which  in  this  Ciise  was  pum]XHl 
by  the  action  of  tlie  machinery  from  a  well  situate<l 
within  the  mill  itself.  This  invention,  which  was  of 
consiileral)le  importance,  has  by  some  been  attributed 
to  IJrindk^y,  whose  ingenious  mind  was  ever  i-cady  to 
suggest  inipi-ovements  in  whatever  })rocess  of  manufaetui'e 
came  inidcr  his  notice.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
closely  watch  the  o])eration  of  ttintrgrinding,  having  to 
construct  and  re})air  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery 
used  in  the  process ;  and  lie  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
distressing  conseipiences  resulting  from  inhaling  the  fine 
particles  with  which  the  air  of  the  flint-mills  was  laden. 
Hence  the  })rol)abiIity  of  his  suggesting  that  the  flints 
sliould  be  ground  in  water,  as  calculated  not  only  to 
l)i'cvent  waste  and  ])reserve  the  })urity  of  the  air,  but 
also  to  facihiate  the  ()])eration  of  grinding, — ^a  simple 
enough  suggestion,  but,  as  tlie  result  proved,  a  most 
vahi;jl)kM)ne.      Witli  this  object  he  invented  JUi  improved 

'  •  Hist. .IV  uf  till"  nuinii-li  .•rst..ki'-ui:nii-'rivnt/  IJy  rJuhn  Wanl.   1«53.  1MG4. 
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mill,  which  consisted  of  a  large  circular  vat,  about  thirty 
inches  deep,  having  a  central  step  fixed  in  the  bottom,  to 
carry  the  axis  of  a  vertical  shaft.  The  moving  power 
was  applied  to  this  shaft  by  a  crown  cog-wheel  placed 
on  the  top.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  at  right 
angles  to  it,  were  four  arms,  upon  which  the  grinding- 
stones  were  fixed,  large  blocks  of  stone  of  the  same  kind 
being  likewise  placed  in  the  vat.  These  stones  were  a 
very  hard  silicious  mineral,  called  "  Chert,"  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bakewell,  in  Pprbv- 
sliire.  The  broken  flints  being  introduced  to  th*j  vat 
and  comjjletoly  covered  with  water,  the  iixih  wan  nnide 
to  revolve  with  grciit  velocity,  when  the  Lulciiied  flint*! 
were  easily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  Thi« 
contrivance  of  Brindley's  proved  of  great  xuluv  io  WinI^- 
wood,  and  it  was  shortly  after  adopted  tliruugUaut  the 
Potteries,  and  continues  in  use  to  this  dav. 

Being  thus  extensively  occupied  in  tho  invention  and 
erection  of  macliinery  driven  by  one  pow^r  oi  uiiutLcr, 
it  was  natural  that  Brindley's  attention  should  have  teen 
attracted  to  the  use  of  steam  power  in  manufacturing 
o|)eratioiis.  Wind  and  water  had  heretofore  been  almost 
the  exclusive  ajj^ents  empIoye<l  for  the  purpose;  but  far- 
S4»eiii;j:  |»lnlosopliers  and  ingenious  mechanics  had  for  cen- 
turies been  feeling  their  way  towards  the  far  greater 
p(>\ver  derived  from  the  }K^nt-iip  force  of  vaporised  water; 
an<l  engines  had  actually  been  contrived  which  rendered  it 
pn>l>al>le  that  the  problem  would  ere  long  be  solved,  and 
a  in«>tive  agent  invented,  which  should  l>e  easily  con- 
in  ►liable,  and  indeiK*ndent  alike  of  wijid,  tides,  and  water- 
tails.  Reserving  for  anotlier  place  the  history  of  the 
suicessive  stages  of  this  great  inventicm,  it  will  be  suffi- 
rirnt  t'nr  our  present  pur|>ose  merely  to  indicate,  briefly, 
the  direction  of  Brin<lley's  labours  in  this  im|)ort<int  field. 
Ii  :i|»|M  ars  tliat  Xewc(»nien  had  as  early  as  the  year  1711 
♦  icrtrd  an  atnios|>heric  engine  for  the  pur|>oseof  dr.iwing 
water  IVuni  a  coal-mine  in  the  neighlxjurhoodof  Wolver- 
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hampton ;  and  after  considerable  difficulties  had  been 
ex2)erienceil  in  its  construction  and  working,  the  engine 
was  at  length  jmmounced  the  most  effective  and  econo- 
mical that  had  yet  been  tried.  Other  engines  of  a  similar 
kind  were  shortly  after  erected  in  the  coal  districts  of  the 
nortli  of  England,  in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Com- 
w^all,  and  in  the  lead  mines  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
purpose  of  j^umping  water  from  the  pits.  Brindley,  like 
other  contrivers  of  power,  felt  curious  about  this  new 
invention,  and  proceeded  to  Wolverhampton  to  study 
one  of  Newconien's  engines  erected  there.  He  was 
greatly  struck  by  its  apj^earance,  and,  with  the  irrepres- 
sible instinct  of  the  inventor,  immediately  set  about 
contriving  how  it  might  be  improved.  He  found  the 
consumption  of  coal  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  use  ex- 
cei)ting  where  coal  was  unusually  abundant  and  cheap, 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit,  where  the 
fuel  it  consumed  was  the  j^roduce  and  often  the  refuse  of 
the  mine  itself;  and  he  fonned  the  opinion  that  miless  the 
consumption  of  coal  coidd  be  reduced,  the  extended  use 
of  the  steam-engine  was  not  pi-acticable,  by  reason  of  its 
dearness,  ns  comj^ared  with  the  power  of  horses,  wind,  or 
water. 

With  this  idea  in  his  head,  he  proceeded  to  contrive 
an  inijiroved  engine,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
ensure  greater  economy  in  fuel.  In  1756  we  find  him 
erecting  a  steam-engine  for  one  Mr.  Broade,  at  Fentoii 
Vivian,  in  Staffordshire,  in  which  he  adopted  the  expe- 
dient, afterwards  tried  by  James  Watt,  of  wooden  cylin- 
ders made  in  the  manner  of  coopers'  ware,  instead  of 
cvlinders  of  iron.  He  also  substituted  wood  for  iron 
in  the  chains  which  worked  at  the  end  of  the  beam. 
Like  Watt,  however,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  wooden  cylinders;  but  he  surrounded 
bis  metal  cylinders  with  a  wooden  case,  filling  the  in- 
termediate si)ace  with  wood-ashes ;  and  by  this  means, 
and  using   no   more    injection  of  cold  water  tlian  was 
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necessary  for  the  purpose  of  condensation,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  waste  of  steam  by  ahnost  one-half. 
Whilst  busy  with  Mr.  Broade's  engine,  we  find  from 
the  entries  in  his  pocket-book  that  Brindley  occasionally 
spent  several  days  togetlier  at  Coalbrookdale,  to  super- 
intend the  making  of  the  boiler-plates,  the  pipes,  and 
other  iron-work.  Returned  to  Fenton  Vivian,  hr  j>ru- 
ceeded  with  the  erection  of  his  engine-house  arMi  the 
fitting  of  the  machinery,  whilst,  during  five  datXH  mt»n% 
he  appeiirs  to  have  been  occupied  in  making  tlie  lioopa 
for  the  cyluiders.  It  takes  him  five  days  to  jLr*^t  tjit* 
'*  great  leaver  fixed,"  thirty-nine  days  to  put  tlit^  tnalLr 
together,  and  thirteen  days  to  get  the  pit  prepaiLil ;  and 
as  he  charges  only  workman's  wages  for  those  <]ays,  we 
infer  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  lii» 
own  hands.  He  even  seems  to  have  himself  felleil  the 
re(juisite  timber  for  the  work,  as  we  infer  from  tlie 
entry  in  his  pocket-book  of  "  falling  big  tree  S^  duyn.*' 

The  engine  was  at  length  ready  after  about  a  yearV 
work,  and  was  set  a-going  in  November,  1757,  after 
which  we  find  tliese  significant  entries:  "  I5ad  louk 
1  huk]  five  days;"  tlien,  again,  ''Bad  louk"  for  three 
days  more;  and,  after  tliat,  "  Midlin  louk;"  and  so 
nil  witli  '' Midlin  louk"  until  the  entries  under  that 
head  eoiiie  to  an  end.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  we  find  him  again  striving  to  get  his  "engon  at 
woork/'  and  it  seems  at  length  to  have  been  fairly 
.started  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  when  we  have  the  entry 
"  Kn<::on  at  woork  3  days."  There  is  then  a  stoppage 
nf  four  days,  and  again  the  engine  works  for  seven 
days  inoie,  with  a  sort  of  ''loud  cheer"  in  the  words 
added  to  the  entry,  of  '' driv  a-IIeyd  !"  Other  intervals 
<M(ur,  until,  on  the  IGtli  of  April,  we  have  the  words 
••at  woor  ^^ood  ordor  3  days,"  when  the  entries  come 
\n  a  suiMeu  elose.  The  engine  must  certainly  have 
L:i\iii  lirindley  a  gieat  deal  of  trouble,  and  almost 
•  lii\('ii   him  to  despair,  as  we  now  know  how  very  im- 
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y)erfect  an  engine  with  wooden  hooped  cylinders  must 
have  Leen  ;  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the 
entry  wliieh  he  honestly  makes  in  his  pocket-book  on 
the  2Lst  of  A]3ril,  immediately  after  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, when  the  engine  had,  doubtless,  a  second  time 
hroken  down,  "  to  Run  about  a  Drinking,  0:1:  6."  Per- 
haps he  intended  the  entry  to  stand  there  as  a  warning 
against  gi^dng  way  to  future  despair  ;  for  he  underlined 
the  words,  as  if  to  mark  them  with  imusual  emphasis/ 

Brindley  did  not  long  give  way  to  this  mood,  but  set 
to  work  upon  the  contrivance  and  erection  of  another 
engine  uj)on  a  new  and  improved  plan.  What  his  plan 
was,  may  Ije  learnt  from  the  s2)ecification  lodged  in  the 
Patent  Office,  on  the  26th  December,  1758,  by  "James 
13rindley,  of  Leek,  in  the  county  of  Staftbrd,  IVlill- 
wriglit."  ^  In  the  arrangement  of  this  new  steam-engine 
he  provided  that  the  boiler  should  be  made  of  brick  or 
stone  arched  over,  and  the  stoA'^e  over  the  fireplace  of 
cast-iron,  fixed  within  the  boiler.  The  feeding-pij)e  for 
the  l)oi]er  was  to  be  made  with  a  clack,  opening  and 
shutting  by  a  float  uj)on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
l)i)iler,  which  would  thus  be  self-feeding.  The  great 
chains  for  the  segments  at  the  extremity  of  the  beams 
were  of  wood  ;  and  the  pumps  were  also  of  wooden  staves 
strongly  hooi)ed  together.  Brindley  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  long  retained  his  early  predilection  as  a  millwright 
for  wood,  and  to  have  preferred  it  to  iron  wherever  its 
use  was   j)racticable.     His   2)lans  were,  however,  sub- 


*  We  liiul  llic  lollowin^  memoran- 
(luui  ill  Biiiullcy's  |  (K'kc't-lKX)k,relating 
to  tlic  expense  ul  working  tlic  engine 
in  tlie  year  1700  : — 

Miss  Cljui'  Maria  liroad*  fire  engine  at  fentiin 
Vivian. 


2  He  describes  it  as  "A  Firo-Eii- 
gine  for  Drawing  Water  out  of  Mines, 
or  for  Draining  of  Lauds,  or  for  Sup- 
plying of  Cityes,  Townes,  or  Gar- 
dens with  Water,  or  wliich  may  be 
applicable  to  many  other  great  and 


First  venr's  work  an.l  repare  j    ^i«^'<'"ll  Puqiosea,  Ul  a  better  and  more 

ni^r'ht  and  iliy      £104  '    etVectual  Manner  than  any  Engine  or 

Do.  torn  back  .' 025  Machine  that  hath  hitherto  been  made 

or  uh(.h1  for  the  like  Purixjee." — *  S|>cci- 
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jectod  to  moilificatioii  and  improvement  from  time  to 
time,  Jis  experience  pointed  out ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  brick,  stone,  and  wood  were  alike  discarded 
in  favour  of  iron;  until,  in  1763,  we  find  Brindley 
erecting  a  steam-engine  for  the  Walker  Colliery,  at 
Newaistle,  wholly  of  iron,  manufactured  at  Coalbrook- 
dale,  which  was  pronounced  the  most  "coniplete  and 
noble  piece  of  ironwork  "  that  had  up  to  tliai  tunv.  Inferi 
produced/  But  by  tliis  time  Brindley's  LCeniii^  had 
l)een  turned  in  another  direction;  the  iuvitition  of 
the  steam-engine  being  now  safe  in  the  hands  of  Watt, 
who  was  {K^rseveringly  occupied  in  bringing  it  to  com- 
pletiim. 

•  Stuart's  *  Ancciloti*8  of  Steam-EiigineR,'  p.  026. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  Beginnings  of  Canals — The  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

Very  little  liad  as  yet  been  done  to  open  up  the  inland 
navigation  of  England,  beyond  dredging  and  clearing 
out  in  a  very  imjDerfect  manner  the  channels  of  several 
of  tlie  larger  rivers,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  small 
barges.  Several  attempts  had  l)een  made  in  Lancashire 
and  Chesliire,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  open  up  the 
navigation  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell  from  Liverixx)l 
to  Manchester.  There  were  similar  projects  for  im- 
2)roving  the  Weaver  from  Frodsham,  where  it  joins 
the  Mersey,  to  Winford  Bridge  above  Northwich ;  and 
the  Douglas,  from  the  Ribble  to  Wigan.  About  the 
same  time  like  schemes  were  started  in  Yorkshire,  w4th 
the  object  of  oi^ening  up  the  navigation  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  of  the  Don  from 
Doncaster  to  near  Sheffield.  One  of  the  Acts  passed  by 
Parliament  in  1737  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  probably  the 
beginning  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  enterprise :  we  allude 
to  the  -^\ct  for  making  navigable  the  Worsley  Brook  to 
its  junction  with  the  river  Irwell,  near  Manchester.  A 
similar  Act  was  obtained  in  1755,  for  making  navigable 
the  Sankey  Brook  from  the  Mersey,  about  two  miles 
below  Warrington,  to  St.  Helens,  Gferrard  Bridge,  and 
Penny  Bridge.  In  this  case  the  canal  was  constructed 
separate  from  the  brook,  but  alongside  of  it;  and  at 
several  ])()ints  locks  were  provided  to  adapt  the  canal  to 
the  level  of  the  lands  passed  through. 

The  same  year  in  which  application  was  made  to 
Parli;nnent  for  powers  to  construct  the  Sankey  Canal, 
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the  (Corporation  of  Liverpool  had  under  their  considera- 
tion a  much  larp^er  scheme — no  less  than  a  canal  to  unite 
the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  and  thus  open  a  water-com- 
munication between  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Hull. 
It  was  ]>ro})osed  that  tlie  line  should  proceed  by  Chester, 
Stafl'onl,  I)erby,  and  Nottinj^ham.  A  survey  was  made, 
l^rincipally  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hardman,  a  public 
spirite<l  merchant  of  Liver})ool,  and  for  many  years  one 
of  its  re])resentatives  in  Parliament.  Another  survey 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  Earl  Gower,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  it  was  in  making  this  survey 
that  Brindley's  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  business 
of  canal  engineering.  We  find  his  first  entry  relating  to 
the  subject  was  on  the  otli  of  February,  1758 — "novo- 
cion  [navigation]  5  days ;"  the  second,  a  little  better 
sjx^h,  on  the  Iflth  of  the  sjime  month — "a  bout  the  novo- 
gation  3  days ;"  and  afterwards — "  surv'eing  the  novoga- 
tion  from  Long  brigg  to  Kinges  Milles  12  days  |."  It 
<loes  not,  however,  a])})ear  that  the  scheme  made  nmcli 
progress,  or  that  steps  were  tsiken  at  that  time  to  bring 
the  measure  Ixjfore  Parliament;  and  Brindley  con- 
tinued to  pursue  liis  other  employments,  more  esj)ecially 
the  erection  of  "  fire-engines  "  after  his  new  jmtent.  This 
continued  until  the  following  year,  when  we  find  him  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Hridgewater  relative 
t<^>  the  construction  of  his  proiK)s(Ml  «inal  from  Worsley 
to  Manchester. 

The  early  career  of  this  distinguisheil  nobleman  was  of 
a  somewhat  remarkable  chara(*ter.  He  was  bom  in  1736, 
th(»  fifth  and  yoimgest  son  of  Scroop,  third  Karl  and  first 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  bv  Lfidv  Kachel  Russell.  lie  lost 
his  father  when  only  five  years  oM,  and  all  his  brothers 
died  by  the  time  that  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  at 
which  cjirly  age  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
IJridgewater.  He  was  a  weak  and  sickly  child,  and  his 
nu'Tital  c:i|Kicity  was  thought  so  defective,  that  stcjw  were 
<*vi»n  in  contemplation  to  set  him  aside  in  favour  of  the 
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next  heir  to  the  title  and  estates.  His  mother  seems 
almost  entirely  to  have  neglected  him.  In  tlie  first  year 
of  her  widowhood  she  married  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton, 
and  from  that  time  forAvard  took  the  least  possible  notice 
of  her  boy.  He  did  not  give  much  promise  of  survi\nng 
his  consumptive  brothers,  and  his  mind  was  considered 
so  inc4ipal)le  of  im})rovement,  that  he  was  left  in  a  great 
measure  without  either  domestic  guidance  or  intellectual 
discipline  and  culture.  Horace  Walpole  WTites  to  Maun 
in  17G1  :  "  You  will  be  haj^j^y  in  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton 
and  his  Duchess;  they  are  the  best-humoured  i)eople  in 
the  world."  But  the  good  humour  of  this  handsome 
couple  was  mostly  displayed  in  the  world  of  gay  life, 
verv  little  of  it  beino;  reserved  for  home  use.  Possiblv, 
however,  it  may  have  been  even  fortunate  for  the  yoinig 
Duke  that  he  was  left  so  nmch  to  himself,  and  to  profit 
by  the  wholesome  neglect  of  special  nurses  and  tutors, 
who  are  not  always  the  most  judicious  in  their  bringing 
up  of  delicate  children. 

At  seventeen,  the  young  Duke's  guardi.ans,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Lord  Trentham,  finding  him  still  alive 
and  likely  to  live,  determined  to  send  him  abroad  on  his 
travels — the  wisest  thine:  thev  coidd  have  done.  Thev 
selected  for  his  tutor  the  celebmted  traveller,  Robert 
Wood,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  Troy,  Baal- 
bec,  and  Palmy i-a;  aftei'w%ards  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State  by  the  l']arl  of  Chatham.  Wood  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  jK^rsevering  traveller,  and  withal  a  man 
of  good  business  (pialities.  His  habits  of  intelligent  ob- 
servation could  not  tail  to  be  of  service  to  his  pupil,  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  su])pose  that  the  gi*eat  artificial 
watercourses  and  canals  which  they  saw^  in  the  course 
<»f  their  travels  had  some  effect  in  aftei'wards  determining 
the  latter  to  undertake  the  important  works  of  a  similar 
character  by  which  his  name  became  so  famous.  During 
tlieir  residence  in  Italy  the  Duke  and  his  tutor  visited  all 
the  galleries,  and  Mr.  Wood  sat  to  Mengs  for  his  portrait. 
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which  still  forms  part  of  the  Bridge  water  collection.  The 
Duke  also  purchased  works  of  sculpture  at  Rome ;  but 
that  he  himself  entertained  no  great  enthusiasm  for  art  is 
evident  from  the  fact  related  by  the  late  Earl  of  Elles- 
mcre,  that  these  works  remained  in  their  original  packing- 
eases  until  after  his  death.^ 

Returned  to  England,  he  seems  to  have  led  the  usual 
life  of  a  gay  young  nobleman  of  the  time,  with  plenty  of 
money  at  his  command.  In  1756,  when  ho  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  aj^jx^ars  from  the  '  Racing  Calen- 
dar' to  have  kept  race-horses;  and  he  occasionally  rode 
them  himself.  Though  in  after  life  a  very  bulky  man, 
he  was  so  light  as  a  youth,  that  on  one  occasion,  Lord 
Ellesmere  says  a  bet  was  jokingly  offered  that  he  would 
\h}  blown  oft'  his  horse.  Dressed  in  a  livery  of  blue 
silk  and  silver,  with  a  jockey  cap,  he  once  rode  a  race 
against  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
on  the  hmg  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  wood  in  Trentham 
I^irk,  the  seat  of  his  relative.  Earl  Gower.  During  His 
Royal  Ilighness's  visit,  the  large  old  green-house,  since 
taken  down,  was  hastily  run  up  for  the  2)laying  of  skittles ; 
and  prison-bars  and  other  village  games  were  instituted 
for  the  re-creation  of  the  guest«.  Those  occupations  of 
thr  Duke  were  varied  by  an  occjisional  visit  to  his  racing- 
stud  at  Newmarket,  where  he  had  a  house  for  some  time, 
and  by  the  usual  round  of  London  gsiieties  during  the 
season. 

A  young  nobleman  of  tender  age,  moving  freely  in 
<ir(les  where  were  to  1x5  sc»en  some  of  the  finest  sj>eci- 
in*ns  of  feimde  Ix^Jiuty  in  the  world,  could  saircely  l>e 
('.v|H.rted  to  pass  heart-whole  ;  and  hence  the  cxjcurrence 
of  the  event  in  his  London  life  which,  singularly  enough, 
is  wiid  to  have  driven  him  in  a  great  measure  from 
societv,  and  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  con- 

•  *  KsMavK  in  History,  Bicr^rapliy,  I  tlie  Lite  Earl  of  Elk«mere.  Loudon, 
(Jiv^raphy,    Kii^iiieering/    &c.      By    |    1858.     1*.  TZ^y. 
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stniction  of  canals !  We  find  various  allusions  in  the 
letters  of  the  time  to  the  rumoured  marriage  of  the 
younp;  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  One  rumour  jiointed  to 
the  only  (laughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Thomas  Revell, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Dover,  as  tlie  object  of  his  choice/ 
But  it  appears  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  became  the 
most  strongly  attached  was  one  of  the  Gunnings — ^the 
comparatively  portionless  daugliters  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, who  were  then  the  reigning  beauties  at  court. 
The  object  of  the  Duke's  affection  was  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest  daughter,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  three.  She  had  l)een  married  to  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  Keith's  Chapel,  Mayfair,  in  1752,  "  with  a 
ring  of  the  bed-cuiiain,  half-an-hour  after  twelve  at 
night,"  ^  hut  the  Duke  dying  shortly  after,  she  was  now 
a  gay  and  l)eautiful  widow,  with  many  lovers  in  her 
train.  In  the  siuue  year  in  which  she  had  been  clandes- 
tinely mari'ied  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  her  eldest 
sister  was  married  to  the  sixth  Earl  of  Coventry. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  paid  his  court  to  the  young 
widow,  projwsed,  and  was  accepted.  The  arrangements 
for  the  marriage  were  in  progress,  when  certain  rumoui-s 
reached  his  ear  reflecting  seriously  upon  the  character  of 
Lady  (\^ventry,  his  intended  bride's  elder  sister,  who 
was  ceitainly  more  fair  than  she  was  wise.  Believing 
the  reports,  he  required  the  Duchess  to  desist  from 
further  iutimacy  with  her  sister,  a  condition  which  her 
high  sj)irit  would  not  brook,  and,  the  Duke  remaining 


'  'J'lunuas  and  Maria  iivwW  were  '  at  Ifeith,  was  buried,  a»  I  thiuk,  at  or 

1k:»i1i  sorvaiitH  in  the  family  of  Mr.  |  n«ir  Lcatlierhcail,  Surrey,  leaving  aii 

Nijilitiiijialo,  of  Knihsworth.     They  :  only  (lau«?hter  behind  him,  to  whom 

afterwards  married,  and  took  a  farm  |  hcicft  about  120,00(W.  or  130,000?.  It 

at   Shin;:ay,  under  my  Lord  Orford,  i  irt  thou;{ht  Hhc  is  to  be  married  to  the 

who,   lakiiV  Ji   likinii   to  their  two  !  present    Duke    of   Britlgewater,    her 

eldest  sons/riioma.s  and  ]lu.ss<?ll,  j:;ave  .  cousin. — *  The    Cole    MSS.'   (Briti^ 

tlu-m  an  Kii)zlish  e«lueation,  and  <^ot  Museum),  vol.  ix.,  113. 

them  iM.th  j'.laecs  in  the  Victuallinj:  I  '  *  Waliwle  to  Manu,*  Feb.  27th, 

(Mliee.       Tlie    ehiest,    Thonms,    was  1752. 
M.P.  fnr  l)nver,  and,  ilyin.;  in  17;VJ 


/  '1 
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firm,  tli(^  match  was  broken  off.  Fn>m  that  time  ior- 
ward  Ikj  is  sjhM  never  to  luive  a<l(liv«sc(l  another  woman 
in  tlie  lano:uage  of  galluntrv.*  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
liowover,  did  not  remain  long;  a  widow.  In  the  coui-si* 
of  a  few  montlis  she  wa«  enj^aged  to,  and  afterwards 
married,  Jolin  C^vmplx?ll,  suhseqnently  Dnke  of  Arfcyll. 
Horace  WalpoJe,  writing  of  the  affair  to  Mai-slial  Con- 
way, flaniiary  28th,  1759,  says  :  "Yon  and  M.  de  KiiiiMl 
<1()  not  excliange  prisoners  with  half  tin  mnch  alacrity 
as  Jack  ('ami)l»ell  and  the  Dnchess  of  Hamilton  have 
cx(*liaiigcd  liearts.  .  ,  .  It  is  the  prettiest  match  in 
the  world  since  yonrs,  and  everyhody  likes  it  lait  the 
Duki)  of  Hridgewater  and  Lord  Conway.  What  an 
cxtiaordinary  fate  is  attached  to  these  two  women ! 
AVlio  could  liavc  lx?lieve<.l  that  a  Gnnning  wonld  inn"to 
Ihc  two  grcaf  houses  of  Cami)l)ell  Jind  Hamilton  ?  For 
my  ]>art,  1  ex])ect  to  sck3  my  Lady  Coventry  Queen  of 
Prussia,  i  would  not  venture  to  niaiTj'  either  of  them 
these  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  lK*ing  shuffled  out  of  the 
world  i)rematurely  to  make  room  for  the  rest  of  their 
adventures/' 

The  Duke  of  Ihidgewater,  like  a  wise  man^  seems  to 
have  taken  refuge  from  his  disa])i)ointnient  in  active  and 
useful  occupation.  Instead  of  retiring  to  his  beautiful 
seat  at  Ashridgc,  we  find  him  straightway  proceeding 
to  his  estate  at  Woi'sley,  on  the  borders  of  Chat  MosSy 
in  Lincashiie,  and  conferring  with  John  Gilbert,  his 
land-steward,  as  to  the  practicahility  of  cutting  a  canal 
l»y  which  the  coals  found  upon  his  Woi-sley  estate  might 
he  I'eadily  conveyed  to  market  at  Manchester. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  at  that  time  were  improving 
towns,  gradually  rising  in  imixn-tance  and  increasing  in 
])opulation.     The  former  place  had  long  been  noted  for 

*  Cliiilincis,   in   liis    *  liicj^nipliioal  tlic  latr  P^irl  of  Klk«mcrR,  coiifiniicd 

I)i(  lioiKirv/  vnl.  xiii.,  IM,   lilvcs  an-  hh  it   is  l»y  ci'rtaiii  lAfwa^i's  in  Wal- 

ntlirr  :ur<>uiit  of  tlir  niiiioiirol  (>aus('  {Miles  li4'th'n«,  is  more  likely  to  be  tliv 

III  tin-  Dukf's  sui^siMpuMit  ant  if  ui  thy  t«»  oirrcct  inii*. 
wniiu-n ;   Imt  tlu'  alxivc  Htatcinciit  nt" 
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it*4  iriannfactnm  of  coarse  cottonB  or  crmtiTisjfl  made  of 
wi.mjI,  in  itnitatl<m  of  the  giymh  kuuwii  on  the  (\»nUniM]l. 
by  lluit  muiie-  Tlic  jlaiichcster  jXMJpk  also  ijiailo  ftJs- 
iiiiiDK,  iiiixofl  Htnffi^,  and  small  waren,  amongst  which 
leathir-Iacfi^  fi»r  wonien'B  lMidjcc%  fihoi5-tit*»4,  Jind  iK>int« 
\^'cre  the  niort*  im|Mjrtaot;  Itut  the  tj|K^mtion8  of  manti- 
fu4*ture  were  still  airried  on  in  a  clmiiRy  way,  entirely 
hy  hand.  The  wcmiI  wixh  nptin  iTitn  yarn  hy  meann 
i>f  the  u(juimun  Hpinnin»;-wheeK  for  the  wpinniny-jenny 
Iiad  not  yet  Wu  dinooveiXMl,  and  the  yarn  wan  wovtii 
intii  clutli  hy  the  romnHai  haTn{-lo*>in.  There  wuh  no 
whirr  of  engim.'-vvliLi.'Ls  then  to  I>e  heard  ;  for  Watt'w 
Kteiyn-enjLnne  had  not  yet  l»eeii  invented.  The  air  wuk 
fnsG  from  wntike,  excx^pt  what  nmm  from  honHeliokl  fi»x*»^ 
and  there  was  not  a  Kingle  faet4>r)'-chimney  in  Man- 
<;ht^er.  In  1724  Dr.  Sttikeley  mvs  Manehester  eon- 
laiiieil  no  fewer  than  2400  tamilii^,  and  that  tJieir  traiW 


:.;,\N(  i;i  .s  ,  r  K  IN   i:.. 


was  "  ineredihly  lar^e  *'  in  ta[>es,  ticking,  pirth-wehh, 
and  fustians.  In  1757  tlie  united  |X)pulation  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  was  only  20,000  ;'  it  is  now,  after 
the    laps<'    (>f   a    rvntury,    4G0,000  !     The    Manchester 


'   Aikiii'.H  '  m-xTiptuMi  ni   tlic  (Viuutry   ln»iii  Thirty  U)  Forty    Mili-h   n»uii<l 
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inaiiufkctuivr  was  then  a  very  humble  personage  com- 
j^ared  witli  his  modern  representative.  He  was  ]vart 
ehai)inan,  part  weaver,  and  part  merchant — ^Avorkinp: 
hard,  livinp^  fi'u<>;ally,  principally  on  oatmeal/  and  con- 
triving to  save  a  little  money.  As  trade  increased,  its 
operations  became  more  subdi\nded,  and  special  classes 
and  ranks  beji^an  to  spring  into  importiince.  The  manu- 
lactiirers  sent  out  riders  to  take  orders,  and  chapmen 
witli  gaTij>-s  of  pack-liorses  to  distribute  the  goods  and 
bring  back  wool  in  exchange.  The  chapmen  used  pack- 
lioises  l)Ocause  the  roads  were  as  yet  mostly  imprac- 
ticable foi'  waggons,  and  it  was  more  difficult  then  to 
reach  a  village  twenty  miles  out  of  Manchester  than 
it  is  to  make  tlie  journey  from  thence  to  London  now'. 
Indeed,  the  only  coach  to  London  plied  but  every  second 
day,  and  it  was  four  days  and  a-lialf  in  making  the 
journey,  there  Ijeing  a  post  only  tliree  times  a  week.^ 
Tlie  roads  in  most  districts  of  Lanaishire  were  wdiat 
were  called  '"  mill  roads,"  along  which  a  liorse  with  a 
load  of  oats  upon  its  l)ack  un'ght  proceed  towards  the 
mill  wiiere  they  were  to  be  groimd.  There  was  no  pri- 
vate cairiage  kej)t  by  any  person  in  business  in  Man- 
chcstei-  until  the  year  1  758,  wdien  the  first  was  set  uj) 
ly  some  specially  luxurious  individual.  But  wealth  leil 
to  increase  of  expenditure,  and  Aikin  mentions  that 
tliere  was  ''an  evening  club  of  the  most  opident  maniifac- 
turei's,  al  which  tii(^  expenses  of  each  jxjrson  were  fixed 

'   l>r.  Aikin,  in  1705,  «4uve  xhv.  lul-  |  sjhxui   in   liis   hand,   without   \ot»  of 

l«»\vin.r  (Icscriptinn  of  tlic  Manchi'stcr  i  tinio,  dij)jK?<l  into  tlie  Siiine  disli,  aii«i 

nuniulaciuivr  in  tin-  lirst  half  of  the  j  thonco  into  the  milk-jtan,  ami  ns  soon 

ci^litccntli   lent  my  :    ''  An    cniinont  '  as  it  was  finishe<l  they  all  retunieti  to 

niannfaclnn-r   in    tlial   a;;*-,"  s;ii«l  he,  |  tlieir  work.'*     What  a  contnist  wit-li 

*' nsr*!  to  he  in  liis  warelumse  UMore  ,  the   "eminent  manufacturer"  of  our 

six   ill  the  ni»»niiiiir,  accumiwuiiecl  by  own  daj' ! 

Iiis    rhiMifM    and    apprenticM's.      At  I        -    March    .')rd,    1700,    the   Klyiii;; 

s«'\«ii   tiuy  all  eainc  in  (<»  breakfast,  i  Maeliine  was  starteil,  and  advertiseti 

uliicli   r(iiisist«(l  of  one  lu'^r  di.sh  »)1"  to  perform  the  jonniey,  "if  Goii  |»er- 

\vat(i-it»'tia-c,  made  of  oatmeal,  water,  niit,"  in  thnv  days,  by  John   lian- 

ainl   a    littlr   <ilt,   buiird    thick,    and  '  fortli,  Matthew  Howe,  Samuel  (inin- 

pnund  into  a  <lisb.     At   tlic  .side  was  i  ville,  and  William  Itiehanlson.     Fan* 

a  i»aii  nr  b;isiii  of  milk,  and  the  master  [  inside,  2/.  5«. ;  outside,  half-price. 
and  ajiprentices,  eaeli   with  a   wimhUmi 
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ut  fourpence-lialfpenny — fourpence  for  ale,  and  a  lialf- 
jHiiiny  for  tobacco."  The  progress  of  luxury  was  further 
aided  by  the  holding  of  a  dancing  assembly  once  a-week 
in  a  room  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  now  fashionable 
street  called  King  Street,  the  charge  for  which  was 
half-a-crown  the  quarter ;  the  ladies  having  their  maids 
to  come  witli  lantherns  and  pattens  to  conduct  them 
home ;  "  nor,"  adds  Aikin,  "  was  it  unusual  for  their 
IKirtners  also  to  attend  them."  ^ 

The  im]xjrfect  state  of  the  communications  leading  to 
and  from  Manchester  rendered  it  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty at  certiiin  seasons  to  provide  food  for  so  large  a 
|M)[)ulation.  In  winter,  when  the  roads  were  closed,  the 
place  was  in  the  condition  of  a  beleaguered  town ;  and 
even  in  summer,  tlie  land  about  Manchester  itself  being 
comparatively  sterile,  the  place  was  badly  supplied  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  which,  being  brought  from 
considerable  distances  slung  across  horses'  backs,  were 
so  dear  as  to  Ixj  l)eyond  the  reach  of  the  ma«s  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  distress  caused  by  this  frequent  dearth  of  provi- 
si<  »ns  was  not  eftectually  remedied  imtil  the  canal  naviga- 
tion l)ecame  completely  oi)ened  up.  Thus  a  great  scarcity 
c»f  foo*!  occurred  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood 
in  1757,  which  the  conmion  iKH:)ple  attributed  to  the 
millers  and  corndealers ;  and  unfortunately  the  notion 
was  not  confined  to  the  ix)or  who  were  starving,  but 
was  (Kjually  entertained  by  the  well-to-do  classes  who  liad 
enough  to  wit.  An  epigram  by  Dr.  Byrom,  the  town 
cl<Tgvnian,  written  in  1737,  on  two  millers  (tenants  of  the 
S<h<M»l  corn-mills),  who,  from  their  spare  habits,  had  been 
nirkname<l  "Skin"  and  "Bone,"  was  now  revived,  and 
t<»nded  to  fan  the  ])Opular  fury.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  none  iiml  Skin,  two  niillcre  thin, 
Woulil  Htane  the  town,  or  near  it ; 
Hut  lie  it  known  to  Skin  and  I^>ne, 
lliat  Flertli  ami  IMood  can't  Inair  it/' 

'  Aikin,  |».  187. 
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The  result  of  the  })opular  hunger  was,  that  a  great  com- 
motion occmred,  which  at  length  broke  out  in  open 
outrage,  and  a  riot  took  place  in  1758,  long  after  remem- 
bered in  Manchester  as  the  "  Shude  Hill  fight,"  in  which 
several  lives  were  unhappily  lost.^ 

For  the  same  reason  the  supply  of  coals  was  scanty  in 
winter ;  and  though  abimdance  of  the  article  lay  under- 
ground, within  a  few  miles  of  Manchester,  in  nearly  every 
direction,  those  few  miles  of  transport,  in  the  then  state 
of  the  roads,  were  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty^. 
The  coals  were  sold  at  the  pit  mouth  at  so  much  the  borse- 
load,  weighing  280  lbs.,  and  measuring  two  bjuskets,  each 
thirty  inches  l)y  twenty,  and  ten  inches  deep ;  that  is,  as 
much  as  an  average  horse  could  carry  on  its  back.^  The 
price  of  tlie  coals  at  the  pit  mouth  wjis  10 J.  the  horse- 
load  ;  but  l)y  the  time  the  article  reached  the  door  of  the 
consumer  in  Manchester,  the  price  wius  usually  more  than 
doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  ccm- 
veyance.  The  carriage  alone  amounted  to  about  nine 
or  ten  shillings  the  ton.  There  was  as  yet  no  connection 
of  the  navigation  of  ihe  Mersey  and  Irwell  with  any  of 
tlie  collieries  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Manchester,  by 
which  a  su])])ly  could  reach  the  town  in  boats;  and 
although  the  Duke's  coHieries  were  only  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  Irwell,  the  coals  had  to  be  carried 
on  horses'  backs  or  in  c^irts  from  the  pits  to  the  river  to 
bo  loaded,  and  after  reaching  Manchester  they  had  a^aiu 


*  In  1715  tlic  fiiTst  I^mdon  bilker 
settUnl  ill  Maiicliest<'r,  Mr.  Tliomas 
Ilatfu'ld,  known  by  his  stypiic.  His 
ajipnnticcs  t<H)k  tlio  mills  in  the 
vicinity,  and  in  tinio  reduced  the  in- 


thc  name  of  Shude  Hill  fight,  in  the 
year  1758.  Since  tliat  time  until  tlio 
j>reseut  ''1795]  the  deiiiaiid  for  com 
and  flour  lias  been  iucrea^in*;  to  a 
viist  amount,  and  new  sources  of  8ui>- 


liabitants  tf>  tlic  ncces^^ity  t)f  buying  i    j)ly  have  been  oiKjncil  from  distiint 

Hour  ol  them.     Monojiulies  at  lcn;;th  I    jxirts    by  the    navigtitious,    so    that 

t<xjk    )»lao<'   in   cniiscijuciin"  of   these  !    monojxdy  or  scarcity  cannot  be  appre- 

cliauizos,    wliiHi,   at    dilVcrcnt    times,  ,    licndwl. — Aikiu's  *  Mimchester.' 

l»ro<luco»l   riots;    one  of  which,  <»cca-  -  This  "loiul"   is   still  useil  a8  a 

sioiicd    by  ;i   laruc   j'arly  of  country  measure  of  weight,  though  the  pnic- 

)M'oj)K!  c«»niiiii:  to  Mauchcsti-r  in  order  tict;  of  carrying  all  ttoria  of  commodi- 

to  destrny  the  mills,  endinl  in  the  loss  ties    on    horses'   Ixicks,    in    which    it 

of  M'vcral  livis,  at  a  fray  known  by  originated,  has  long  sina*  ceased. 
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to  be  carried  to  the  doors  of  the  consumers, — so  that  there 
was  Httlo  if  any  saving  to  be  effected  by  tlrat  route. 
Besides,  the  minimum  charge  insisted  on  by  the  Merf«ey 
Navigation  Company  of  3^.  4d.  a  ton  for  even  the  Bliorteet 
distance,  proved  an  effectual  barrier  against  any  cmil 
reaching  Manchester  by  tlie  river. 

The  same  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  tluj  transit  of 
goods  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  By  roarl  the 
charge  was  40^.  a  ton,  and  by  river  12.9.  n  ton;  that 
between  Warrington  and  Manchester  being  10^*  a  ton : 
besides,  there  was  great  risk  of  delay,  loss,  Jind  fi:itnn;?e 
by  the  way.  Some  idea  of  the  tediousness  uf  thi*  rivor- 
navigation  may  1^  formed  from  the  fact,  thut  th*j  btiiiti^ 
were  dragged  up  and  down  stream  exclusively  by  the 
hibour  of  men,  and  that  horses  and  mules  win*  n<jt  *  em- 
ployed for  this  purj)ose  until  after  the  Duke's  canal  Itsid 
l>een  made.  It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  tihlt*i^  mnne 
means  could  be  devised  for  facilitating  and  i;heuiM>nia{^ 
the  cost  of  transport  between  the  seaport  and  ihv  mnuu- 
facturiiif^  t4)wns,  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  con- 
sidLTal>lc  furtlier  (levelopiiieiit  being  effected  in  the 
imhLstry  of  the  district. 

Such  was  tlic  state  of  things  when  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  turned  liis  attention  to  tlie  making  of  a  water-road 
f<»r  tlic  pas.s;ige  of  his  coal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester. 
The  OM  Mersey  Company  would  give  him  no  facilities 
for  sending  his  coals  by  their  navigation,  but  levied  the 
full  cliarge  of  3.v.  4c/.  for  every  ton  he  might  send  to 
Maiicliester  by  river  even  in  his  own  Ixxits.  He  there- 
fore iHjrceive<l  that  to  obtain  a  vend  for  his  article,  it 
was  iiecessiiry  he  sliould  make  a  way  for  himself;  and  it 
iH'caiiR'  obvious  to  him  tliat  if  he  could  but  forma  water- 
road  or  (^mal  betwcH.»n  the  two  j>oints,  he  would  at  (mce 
U'  I'liaMnl  to  secure  a  ready  s;de  for  all  the  coals  that  he 
roul<l  rais*'  from  his  Worsley  j)its. 
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CIIAPTEll   IV. 

TUE  BltlDOEWATER  CaNAL  FBOM  WoRSLEY  TO  MANCHESTER. 

We  liave  already  stated  that,  as  early  as  1737,  an  Act 
had  been  ol)tained  by  the  Duke's  father,  to  enable  the 
Worsley  Brook  to  be  made  navigable  to  the  point  at 
which  it  entered  the  Irwell.  But  the  enterprise  seemed 
to  Ijo  too  difficult,  and  its  cost  too  great ;  so  the  powers 
of  the  Act  were  allowed  to  exjnre  without  anything  being 
done  to  carry  them  out.  The  young  Duke  now  deter- 
mined to  revive  the  Act  in  another  form,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1759  he  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  requi- 
site powers  to  enable  him  to  cut  a  navigable  amal  from 
Worsley  Mill  eastward  to  Salford,  and  to  carry  the  same 
westward  to  a  point  on  the  river  Mersey,  called  HoUin 
Feiry,  lie  introduced  into  the  bill  several  important 
concessions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  He  bound 
himself  not  to  exceed  the  freight  of  2^.  Gd.  per  ton  on  all 
coals  bi\)Ught  IVom  Worsley  to  Manchester,  and  not  to 
sell  the  coal  so  brought  from  the  mines  to  that  town  at 
more  than  id.  per  hundred,  which  wan  less  than  half  the 
then  average  price.  It  was  clear  that,  could  such  a  canal 
be  made  and  the  navigation  opened  up  as  proposed,  it 
would  ]»r()ve  a  great  public  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  and  it  was  hailed  by  them  as  such  accord- 
ingly. The  bill  was  well  supported,  and  it  {lassed  the 
legislature  without  opposition,  receiving  the  Royal  assent 
ill  March,  1750. 

Tlie  Duke  gave  further  indications  of  his  promptitude 
and  eni^rgy,  in  the  steps  which  he  adopted  to  liave  the 
works  carried  out  without  loss  of  time.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  allowing  the  [)owers  of  this  Act  to  remain  a  dead 
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letter,  as  the  former  had  done.  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
had  it  passed  than  he  set  out  for  his  seat  at  Worsley  to 
take  the  requisite  measures  for  constructing  the  Ciinal.  The 
Duke  was  fortunate  in  having  for  his  land-agent  a  very 
shrewd,  i)ractical,  and  enterprising  jxjrson,  in  John  Gil- 
Injrt,  whom  he  consulted  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty, 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  the  brother  of  Thomas  Gilbert,  the 
originator  of  the  Gill)ert  Unions,  then  agent  to  the  Duke's 
brother-in-law,  L<jrd  Gower.  That  nobleman  had  for 
some  time  been  promoting  the  survey  of  a  canal  to  miite 
the  Mersey  and  the  Trent,  on  which  Brindley  had  been 
employed,  who  was  thus  well  known  to  Gillxjrt  as  well 
as  to  his  brother.  We  find  from  an  entry  in  his  [x>cket- 
l>ook,  that  the  millwright  had  sundry  interviews  with 
Thomas  (jill)ert  on  matters  of  business  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  first  Hridgewater  Canal  Bill,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Brindley  was  employed  in  making 
the  survey.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  wliether  any  sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  first  scheme, — engineering  projects 
l)eing  then  submitte<l  to  Parliamentary  (.onnnittees  in 
a  very  rough  stiite ;  levels  being  guessed  at  rather  than 
sui'veyed  and  calculated ;  and  merely  general  ]K)wers 
taken  enabling  such  i)roiX3rty  to  be  purchased  as  might 
by  |H»ssibility  be  require<l  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
—  the  prices  of  land  an<l  conqK^nsation  for  damage  Ijeing 
assessed  by  a  local  connnittee  ap])ointe<l  by  the  Act  for 
the  puri>ose. 

When  the  Duke  proceeded  to  consider  with  Gill)ert 
the  l)t^t  mode  of  cjirrying  out  the  proposeil  cjinal,  it 
very  shortly  apj)esire<l  that  the  plan  originally  contem- 
plate<l  was  faulty  in  many  res|)ects,  and  that  an  appliwi- 
tion  must  l)e  made  to  Parliament  for  further  {Hjwei's. 
By  the  original  Act  it  was  intended  to  descen<l  from 
the  level  of  the  coal-mines  at  Worsley  by  a  series  of 
UhUh  into  the  river  Irwell.  This,  it  was  fouml,  woidd 
iireess;irily  involve  lM>th  a  heavy  coHt  in  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  umal,  as  well  Jis  ('onsi<lenil>Ie  delay 
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ill  llie  conduct  of  tlic  traffic,  wliicli  it  was  most  desirable 
to  avoid.  Neitlier  tlie  Duke  nor  Gilbert  had  any  jmic- 
tical  knowlodp;c  of  enjLi;ineering  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  there 
many  men  in  the  country  at  that  time  who  knew 
mucli  of  the  subject.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tliis  canid  of  the  Duke's  wa.s  the  very  first  project  in 
l^]n,i;land  for  cuttinf>;  a  navigable  trench  through  the  dry 
land,  and  carrying  merchandise  across  the  comitry  iu  it 
indej)endent  of  the  course  of  the  existing  strejmis. 

It  was  in  this  emergency  that  Grilljert  ad\ased  the 
Duke  to  call  to  his  aid  James  Brindley,  whose  fertility 
ol*  rcsouiccs  and  skill  in  overcoming  mechaniail  diffi- 
culties had  long  l>een  the  tlieme  of  general  admiration 
in  the  district.  Doubtless  the  Duke  was  as  much  im- 
|)ivssed  by  the  native  vigour  and  originality  of  the  un- 
lettered genius  thus  introduced  to  him,  as  were  all  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Certain  it  was  that 
the  Duke  showed    his   confidence    in    Brindley   by  en- 
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triiHtinfi^  hhn  vvirh  tlit;  cmidnct  of  t)i+_^  im>j>n8*?ii  work; 
and,  as  the  first  stop,  lie  was  desired  to  go  over  the 
«::n>und  at  once,  and  give  In's  opinion  as  to  tlie  l)est 
|)lan  to  Ix^  adopted  for  carrying  it  out  with  di8|)atch. 
FJrindley,  acc^ordingly,  after  making  what  he  termed  an 
*' ochilor  [ocular]  servey  or  a  ricconitoring/'  speedily 
formed  his  conclusion,  and  came  back  to  the  Duke  with 
his  advice.  It  was  that,  insteiid  of  carrying  the  canal 
down  into  the  Irwell  by  a  flight  of  locks,  and  so  up 
agjiin  on  the  otlier  side  to  the  proposed  level,  it  should  be 
c^irried  right  over  the  river,  and  constructed  on  one 
entin^  level  throughout.  IJut  this,  it  was  clear,  would 
involve  a  series  of  formidable  works,  the  like  of  which 
liad  never  K'fore  l)een  attempted  in  England.  In  the  first 
place,  tlie  low  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Irwell 
wonlil  have  to  l>e  filled  up  by  a  formidal)le  eml)ankment, 
and  united  with  the  land  on  the  other  bank  by  means  of 
a  large  acpieduct  of  stone.     Would  it  \>c  practicable  or 
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possible  to  exccuto  works  of  siicli  magnitude  ?  Brindley 
expressed  so  strong  and  decided  an  opinion  of  their  pnic- 
tieability,  tliat  the  Duke  Ix^came  won  over  to  his  views, 
and  determined  again  to  go  to  ParHament  for  the  recjiii- 
site  ])o\vers  to  enal:)le  the  design  to  be  carried  out. 

Many  weie  tlie  dehl)erations  wliich  took  place  alx)nt 
tills  time  l)etween  tlie  Duke,  Gilbert,  and  Brindley,  in  the 
Old  Hall  at  Woisley,  where  the  Duke  had  now  taken  uj) 
his  abode.  We  find  from  Brindley's  pocket-book  memo- 
randa, that  in  the  month  of  July,  1759,  he  had  taken  uj> 
his  teinj^orary  quarters  at  the  Old  Hall ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  while  the  details  of 
the  i)lau  wen^  being  })rei>ared  with  a  view  to  the  intonde<l 
ap|)lication  to  Parliament,  he  occasionally  stayed  with 
tlie  Duke  for  several  weeks  together.  He  made  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  new  line,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  I'acilitate  the  completion  of  the  undertaking 
when  the  new  powers  had  been  obtained,  he  proceeded 
with  the  construction  of  the  sough  or  level  at  Worsley 
Mill,  and  such  other  j^ortions  of  the  work  a)5  could  l>e 
exec;uted  mider  the  original  powers. 

During  the  same  })eriod  Brindley  travelled  backwards 
and  i'orwards  a  great  deal,  on  matters  connected  with 
his  various  business  in  the  Pottery  district.  We  find, 
from  his  record,  that  he  was  occupied  at  intervals  in 
canying  forward  his  survey  of  the  proposed  canal 
through  Staffordshire,  visiting  with  this  object  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-under-Lymc,  Lichfield,  and 
Tamworth.  He  also  ccmtinued  to  give  his  attention  to 
mills,  water-wheels,  cianes,  and  fire-engines,  which  he  had 
eriM'ted,  or  re(juired  repairs,  in  various  parts  of  the  same 
(listri(*t.  In  short,  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  lK»en 
fully  eui])loyed  as  a  millwright;  and  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rennuieration  which  he  received  for  his 
skill  was  comparatively  small,  being  a  man  of  frugal 
habits  he  had  saved  a  little  money  ;  for  al>out  this  time 
we  find  him  able  to  raise  a  sum  of  543/.  (is,  8f/.,  l)eing 
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his  fourth  share  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  Turiihur^t 
estate,  situated  near  Grolden  Hill,  in  the  county  o\*  Staf- 
ford. It  appears,  however,  from  his  own  reenrd  that  he 
borrowed  the  principal  part  of  this  aiiinuiit  fioiu  liJis 
friend  Mr.  Launcelot,  of  Leek;  showing  tliat,  amnngrst- 
his  townsmen  and  neighbours,  who  knew  hini  l)o«t,  lie 
stood  in  good  credit  and  repute.  His  otiier  |miiiiern  in 
the  purchase  were  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert  (Vm\  Gowor*8 
agent),  Mr.  Henshall  (afterwards  his  hn>thur-iu-law), 
and  his  brother  John  Brindley.  The  entate  wjia  under- 
stood to  be  full  of  minerals,  the  knowkdge  of  which 
had  most  probably  been  obtained  by  UriTitlley  in  tho 
course  of  his  surveying  of  the  propose^!  StuflVirilshirv? 
canal;  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  tluit  tlio  [vureha^c 
j>roved  a  good  investment. 

At  length  the  new  plans  of  the  canal  from  WorKley  to 
Manchester  were  completed  and  ready  for  de|>09*it  ;  and 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  after  a  visit  to  tlin  Duke  and 
GilV)ert  at  the  Hall,  we  find  the  entry  in  Brindley '» 
|MKkct-l)ook  of  *'  Sot  out  for  London."  On  the  occasion 
of  his  visits  to  London,  Brindley  adopted  the  then  most 
roiivLiiicnt  method  of  travelling  on  horseback,  the  journey 
usually  (KT-npying  five  days.  We  find  him  varying  his 
route  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
roads.  In  summer  he  was  accustomed  to  go  by  Coventry, 
I  Hit  in  winter  he  made  for  the  Great  North  Road  by 
Northampton,  which  was  usually  in  better  condition 
for  winter  travelling. 

The  s(Mjond  Act  passe<l  without  op}X)sition,  like  the 
first,  early  in  the  session  of  1760,  It  enabled  the 
Duke  to  carry  his  pro[>osed  canal  over  the  river  Irwell, 
ne-ir  Barton  Bridge,  some  five  miles  westward  of  Man- 
clicster,  by  means  of  a  series  of  arches,  and  to  vary  its 
(nurs<*  acci^rdingly  ;  whilst  it  further  authorised  him  to 
(  xtriid  a  sliort  l)ranch  to  I^ongford  Bridge,  neiir  Stret- 
l«>r<l,  -tliat  to  nollin  Ferry,  authorised  by  the  original 
Art,  Uing  abandoned.     In  the  mean  time  the  works  near 
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Worsloy  lincl  hoon  actively  pnshcfl  forward,  and  con- 
sidei'ahle  prop^ress  had  been  made  by  the  time  the  addi- 
tional powers  had  been  obtained.  That  part  of  the  canal 
which  lay  between  "Worsley  Mill  and  the  public  highway 
leading  from  Manchester  to  Warrington  had  been  made ; 
the  sough  or  level  between  Worsley  Mill  and  Middlewood, 
for  the  pm^pose  of  suj^plying  water  to  the  c^nal,  was  con- 
siderably advanced  ;  and  operations  had  also  been  begrm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salford  and  on  the  south  of  the 
river  Irwell. 

Tlie  most  difficult  part  of  the  imdertaking,  however, 
was  lliat  authorised  by  the  new  Act;  and  the  Duke 
looked  forward  to  its  execution  with  the  greatest  possible 
anxiety.  Although  aqueducts  of  a  far  more  fonnidable 
description  had  been  executed  abroad,  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  initil  tlien  been  projected  in  this  country;  and 
many  regarded  tlie  plan  of  Brindley  as  altogether  wild 
and  impiacticable.  The  proposal  to  confine  and  carry  a 
body  of  water  within  a  water-tight  trimk  of  earth  u}>ou 
tlie  top  of  an  embankment  across  the  low  grounds  on 
either  side  of  the  Irwell,  was  considered  foolish  and 
impossil)le  enough  ;  but  to  propose  to  carry  ships  n]X)n 
a  lofty  bridge,  over  the  head  of  other  ships  navigating 
the  Irwell  which  flowed  imderneath,  was  laughed  at  as 
the  dream  of  a  liiadman.  lirindley,  by  leaving  the  beaten 
])ath,  thus  found  himself  exposed  to  the  usual  penalties 
which  befall  originality  and  genius. 

The  Duke  was  exi)ostulated  with  by  his  friends,  and 
strongly  advised  not  to  throw  away  his  money  upon  so 
des|)erate  an  imdertaking.  Who  ever  heard  of  so  large 
a  body  of  water  being  carried  over  another  in  the  manner 
j)ro]X)sed  ?  Ihindley  was  himself  appealed  to  ;  but  he  could 
only  repeat  his  conviction  as  to  the  entire  practicability  of 
his  design.  At  length,  by  his  own  desire  and  to  allay  the 
Duke's  ai)prehensions,  another  engineer  was  called  in  juid 
consulted  as  to  the  scheme.  To  Brindley 's  surprise  and 
dismay,  the  person  consulted  concurred  in  the  view  so 
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stroiif^ly  expressed  by  the  public.  He  characterised  tlie 
plan  of  the  Barton  aqueduct  and  embankment  as  instinct 
with  recklessness  and  folly ;  and  after  expressing  his 
uiKjualified  opinion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  executing 
the  design,  he  conchided  his  report  to  the  Duke  thus : 
*'  I  have  often  heard  of  cjistles  in  the  air ;  but  never 
before  siiw  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected."  * 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Duke  that,  notwithstanding 
these  strongly  adverse  oi)inion8,  he  continued  to  give  his 
confidence  tcjthe  engineer  whom  he  had  selected  to  carry 
out  the  work.  Brindley's  common-sense  explanations, 
though  they  might  not  remove  all  his  doubts,  nevertheless 
<letermined  him  to  give  him  the  full  opportunity  of 
c;irrying  out  his  design ;  and  he  was  accordingly  autho- 
riseil  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  his  "  castle  in  the 
air."  Its  })rogress  was  watched  with  great  interest,  and 
j)eople  flocked  from  all  i)arts  to  see  it. 

The  Barton  aqueduct  is  about  two  liimdred  yards  in 
length  and  twelve  yards  wide,  the  centre  part  being  sus- 
tained by  a  bridge  ofthree  semicircular  arches,  the  middle 
one  l>eing  of  sixty-three  feet  span.  It  carries  the  cjuial  over 
the  Irwell  at  a  height  of  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  river — 
this  head-room  being  sufficient  to  enable  the  largest  barges 
to  {KISS  underneath  without  lowering  their  masts.  The 
bridge  is  entirely  of  stone  blocks,  those  on  the  faces  being 
drcvsc^l  ( )n  the  front,  beds,  and  joints,  and  cnmnxnl  with  iron. 
The  cjuial,  in  ])assing  over  the  arches,  is  confined  within 
a  puddled  ^  channel  to  prevent  leakage,  and  is  in  as  good 

*  We    liavc    heard    the    name    of  «iucwl  to  a  8enii-liuid  state,  and  ren- 

SiiH^itdi)  iiieiitiuneil  hh  that  of  tlie  en-  deixil  ini|>er\  ions  to  water  by  manual 

uinetT  conKulte^l  on  the  occasion,  but  i    hilxmr,  aa  l»y  workin*^  and  chopping 

we  arv  unable  to  Ki)cak  with  ci»rtainty  '    it  alxmt  with  K{ja4letf.     It  is  usually 

on    thi?   |«nnt.     Lxceptinj;   Snieatt»n,  ajtplied  in  three  or  njore  stmta  to  a 

h*m  ever,  there  waa  then  no  other  en-  depth   or   thicknejw    of   about    throe 

:iin«iT  in  the  country  of  n-c^jjjcnise^l  feet;  and  csire  is  taken  at  each  opera- 

«niin«'nce  in  the  jirofession.  tion  ho  to  work  the  new  LiytT  of  pud- 

^  'i1ie  pnxxfM  of  puddling;  is  of  con-  dling  stulf  an   to   unite   it  with   tho 

hiderable  inifiurtance  in  ciuml  engineer-  stnituni  innne*liately  U-neath.     Over 

ini;.     l'ud<ile  w  fonnetl  by  a  mixture  the  top  eourwe  a  layer  of  commun  noil 

..f  will-t^-miienMl   clay  aiid  s:Mid   n*-  is  usually  lai«l.      It  in  only  by  the 
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II  hstate  now  jis  on  the  day  on  wliicli  it  wa«  completed. 
Althoiiji^li  tlie  Barton  aqueduct  has  since  been  thrown 
into  tlic  sliade  by  tlie  vastly  greater  works  of  modern 


on;i*in('(Ms,  it  was  nn(]UL'stionnhly  a  very  hold  and  in^v 
nioiis  entoi|)ris(',  it'  we  take  into  account  the  time  at  which 
it  was  iMV(t(Ml.  Hiinihle  though  it  now  aj)i)ears,  it  was 
tlie  |)ai'(Mit  of  the  magnificent  a<(ueduct8  of  Itennie  and 
Teltbrd,  and  of  the  viaducts  of  J^tcjJienson  and  Bnniel, 
whicli  lival  tlie  greatest  works  of  any  jige  or  country. 
The  emhaiikmriits  formed  across  the  low  grounds  on 


rMivliil  (  iii|»l<)yim'lit  nl  juuMliiij;  tluif 
tlic  tiltr.ttiitii  it\'  tlic  \\.>it(>r  nf  <Mii;t]s 
iiitn    the    in'iiililMuiriii'^     \n\\vv    liiinis 


(hr(iu;^1)  wlik-li  ihey  [hum  can  be*  ctR'c- 
tuiilly  pix'vniU'd. 
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either  side  of  the  Barton  viaJtict  wt*i\'  aUu  tMimiilerc*!  \erv 
formidable  works  at  that  <liiy,  A  i*oTiterni>oiTiry  writer 
speaks  of  the  embankment  acroHH  Htn^tfonl  Mcndtjws  n» 
an  amazing  bank  of  eartli  1)00  yimh  Iniif^,  112  (Irt  in 
breadth  across  the  base,  24  ivvX  ni  top,  nml  17  ti'et  iii^^lK 
The  greatest  difficulty  antiripaiiil,  wa8  tlu*  iMilding  nt  so 
large  a  body  of  water  within  u  liullnw  clunmel  fonnetl  of 
soft  materials.  It  was  su|»|mis4(1  at  HihI  that  jIm*  wat<*r 
would  soak  through  the  l*ank,  wljith  iu  woii^ht  wouUl 
soon  burst,  and  wash  away  all  Ujfbix*  it*  But  Brindley, 
in  the  course  of  his  ex|)erlriH'4»,  hsid  knirnt  Honn'thing  tif 
the  powers  of  clay-puddle  u*  nmit^i  tlu^  pjiHsjitrc  of  \vjitt:r. 
He  had  already  succeeded  in  K(np|piiij^  the  bn^atlicH  of 
rivers  flowing  through  low  trntuntlw  Ijy  thiH  in^aiiH;  and 
the  thorough  manner  in  whirh  he  Biii^ljed  the  IrhI  nf 
this  ciinal,  and  made  it  iiii[>t'rvi*»tiw  to  wati*n  niny  1h? 
cited  as  not  the  least  n  luarkalili*  ilhjHliatiijn  nf  I  he 
engineer's  practical  skill,  tukiug  into  ttcootuit  the  eiirly 
j)criod  at  which  this  work  waj*  execiited,  Xot  tin*  l*»jist 
ditticult  j)art  of  the  unde  '  'l:!!t;j^  w:t^  tin-  fHnnaliMH  nf 
the  canal  across  TraHonl  Moss,  where  the  weight  of  the 
enil>ankiuent  ])resse(l  down  and  "blew  up"  the  soft  oozy 
stntf  on  eitlier  side  ;  hut  the  difheulty  was  again  overcome 
l»y  the  eii/j^iiieer's  s|)eeifie  of  elay-])uddle,  which  proved 
<<niipletely  snecessf'ul.  Indeed,  the  execution  of  these 
ciiihaiiknieiits  l>v  Brindlev  was  re*nn<led  at  the  time  as 
soiiathiii^^  (juite  as  extraordinary  in  their  way  as  the 
ricriioii  ot'tlie  Barton  aipieduct  itself. 

The  rest  of  the  canal  l>etween  L<nigford  and  Man- 
<lirst<'r,  l>ein^  mostly  on  sidelong  ground,  was  cut  down 
nil  the  upjMr  side  and  enilKinked  up  on  the  other  by 
inraiis  of  the  excavated  earth.  This  was  comparatively 
rasy  work;  Imt  a  matter  of  greater  dithculty  was  to 
accMiniiKMlate  the  streams  which  flowed  across  the  course 
•  »f  thr  raiial,  and  whicli  were  j»rovided  for  in  a  highly 
iiii:*«'iiioiis  niamici'.  Fur  instance,  a  stream  called  (N)rn- 
hr<M»k  was  found   too  ju;^h  to  pass  under  tiie  canal  at  it« 
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natural  level.  Accordingly,  Brindley  contrived  a  weir, 
over  which  the  stream  fell  into  a  large  basin,  from 
whence  it  flowed  into  a  smaller  one  open  at  the  bottom. 
From  this  point  a  culvert,  constructed  under  the  bed  of 
the  canal,  carried  the  waters  across  to  a  well  situated  on  it« 
further  side,  where  the  waters,  rising  up  to  their  iiatunil 
level,  again  flowed  away  in  their  proper  channel.  A 
similar  expedient  was  adopted  at  tlie  Manchester  tenninus 
of  the  canal,  at  the  point  at  which  it  joined  the  waters 
of  the  Medlock.  It  was  a  principle  of  Brindley 's  never 
to  permit  the  waters  of  any  river  or  brook  to  intermix 
with  those  of  the  canal  except  for  the  purpose  of  supply  ; 
as  it  was  clear  that  in  a  time  of  flood  such  intermingling 
would  he  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  navigation.  In 
oi'der,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  free  passage  of  the 
Medlock  without  causing  a  rush  into  the  canal,  a  w^eir 
was  contrived,  306  yards  in  circumference,  over  which 
its  waters  flowed  into  a  lower  level,  and  from  thence  into 
a  well  several  yards  in  depth,  down  which  the  whole 
ii\'er  fell.  It  was  received  at  the  l)ottom  in  a  subter- 
ranean ])assage,  by  which  it  passed  into  the  river  Irwell, 
near  at  hand.  The  weir  was  very  ingeniously  C(mtrive<.l, 
though  it  was  afterwards  found  necessiiry  to  make  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvement^^  in  it,  as  ex]x?ri- 
cnce  suggested,  in  order  etVectually  io  accommodate  the 
flood-waters  of  the  Medlock.  Arthur  Yoimg,  when 
visiting  the  canal,  shortly  after  it  wixs  oj^ened  up  to 
Manchester,  says,  "  The  whole  plan  of  these  works  show^s 
a  capacity  and  extent  of  mind  wliich  foresees  difficulties, 
and  invents  remedies  in  anticipation  of  possible  evils. 
The  coiuiection  and  dependence  of  the  parts  uix)n  eiieh 
other  are  hai)pily  imagined;  and  all  are  exerted  in 
concert,  to  connnand  l>v  every  means  the  wished-for 
success/'  * 

Ihindlcv's  labours,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the 

'  'Six    Mniithh*  Tiuir   tlii\>iii:li    ilu'   Nt»rth   ul"  Enj^land,'  vol.  ill.,   p.  25S. 
K.I.  1770. 
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construction  of  the  canal,  but  his  attention  wcx^nii^  t^*  liavi- 
been  equally  directed  to  the  contrivance  (if  the  wliok* 
arrangements  and  machineiy  by  which  it  \vas  vvtirktHL 
The  open  navigation  between  Worsley  Hill  anri  HTun- 
Chester  was  10^  miles  in  length.  At  Worsky,  when* 
a  large  basin  was  excavated  of  sufficieiH  ciipacity  to 
contain  a  great  many  boats,  and  to  se)  \  t*  as  a  head 
for  the  navigation,  the  canal  did  not  stop,  l*ut  (>iit*»n*«i 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  by  a  subterraneous  rlutiinel  which 
extended  for  a  great  distance, — connecting  tht^  diUln  ii( 
workings  of  the  mine,  and  enabling  the  coiils  readily 
to  be  transported  in  boats  to  their  plact*  t^f  m\\k\  hi 
Brindley's  time,  tliis  subterraneous  canal «  liewii  rMit  of 
the  rock,  was  only  about  a  mile  in  lengili,  but  it  naw 
extends  to  nearly  forty  miles  in  all  *1ireetii>n8  \m* 
derground.*  Where  the  tunnel  passed  through  earth 
or  ccxil,  the  arching  was  of  brick-work;  I  ml  whtiv  i( 
passed  through  rock,  it  was  simply  hewn  out.  Thin 
tunnel  acts  not  only  as  a  drain  and  water-feeder  for  the 
canal  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  fcieilitiei?  uf 
the  navigation  through  the  very  heixri  of  the  collieries; 
:nnl  it  will  readily  l)e  scvn  of  how  great  a  value  it  must 
have  proved  in  the  economiail  working  of  the  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  mines,  so  far  as  the  traffic  in  coals 
was  concernecl. 

'   Worsley-] KiHi II  lies  at  the  Kwe  of  which   would  be  cauflcd  by  the  en- 
a  clifl'(»rh;uHlstone,  wuiic  huinlml  feet    j    tnince  aiid  ogress  uf  8o  many  bai^cs 

ill  height.     fStv  tlie  cut  at  p.  30r».]  tlinm^h  a  single  iMiBsagc.     The  other 

Luxuriant   foliage  <»verlum;:H  its  pn*-  archway  iH  the  entrance  of  a  wider 

cij'itous  si-le,  and  l»ev«»n<l  is  him-ii  the  channel,  extending  nearly  six    inilcH 

L'raceful  8|»ire  of  Wornley  church.     In  in  the  direction  of  Dolton,  and  from 

(••uti.isi  to  this  hriiiht  nature  alM)ve,  which   varioiw  other  canalH   diverge 

li«*s  thf  ahuust  stai^nant  ]nnt\  lvn(^ith.  in   different  directionM.     The   l)Qq;es 

The  Imp^cs  are  deeply  hulen  with  their  are  narrow  and  long,  i«ch  conveying 

hiack  treiiht,  whieli  they  have  brou;^ht  alx>ut    ten    tonn   of    a>al.     They   are 

fn»in  tin'  mine  tlimuj^h  the  two  low,  drawn  along  the  tnnnelH  by  nicntia  of 

H  iui-<  ircular   arelics   ojKiiin,;    at    tlie  stapleH  fixctl  alou;^  the  sidet*.      When 

1m«h'  ..t   tin-  n^k,  surh  U'in;^  the  en-  they    are    empty,    and    ennsi-^iueiitly 

tr.»iM>>    \n    tli»»    ijnder^mun.l    canals.  hij^her  in  the  watir,  tliey  are  s«»  ni-ar 

'I  hr  Mii.ill.r  ajH  rtuie  is  the  niouth  ol  the  roof  that  the  hiri^enien,  lying  on 

.1  i.iii  il  "I  <.nly  halt  a  mile  m  leni^th,  their  IkicUh,    can    pnii-el    them    with 

sfTMh^    t't    prev^Tit     the    ol»stnicti(»n  their  feet. 
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At  every  iK)iiit  Brindley'sorifi^inality  and  skill  were  at 
work.  He  invented  the  c-ranes  for  the  purjx)se  of  more 
readily  loading  the  boats  with  the  boxes  filled  with  the 
Duke's  "  black  diamonds."  He  also  contrived  and  laid 
down  within  the  mines  a  system  of  nndergromid  rail- 
ways, all  leadinjj^  from  the  face  of  the  coal  (where  the 
miners  were  at  work)  to  the  wells  which  he  had  made 
at  ditteient  points  in  the  tuimels,  through  which  the 
coals  were  shot  into  the  boats  waiting  below  to  re- 
ceive tlic^m.  At  Manchester,  where  they  were  unloaded 
for  sail',  the  contrivances  which  he  emi)loycd  were 
ecpially  ingenious.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  the 
canal  slionld  terminate  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill,  up 
wliicli  tlie  (*oals  were  dragged  by  their  purchasei-s  from 
tlic  boats  in  whe(^lbarrows  or  carts.  But  the  toil  of 
dragging  the  loads  up  the  hill  was  found  very  great; 
and,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  Brindley  contrivcMl  to 
extend  tlie  canal  for  some  way  into  the  hill,  opening 
a  shaft  Irom  the  surface  of  the  ground  down  to  the  level 
of  tlie  water.  The  barges  having  made  their  way  to  the 
foot  ol'  this  shaft,  the  boxes  of  coal  were  hoisted  to  the 
surface  by  a  crane,  worked  by  a  box  waterwheel  of  1)0 
feet  diameter  and  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  driven  by  the 
waterl'all  of  the  river  Medlock.  In  this  contrivance 
Brindley  was  oidy  ado])ting  a  modification  of  the  losing 
and  gaining  bucket,  moved  on  a  vertic4il  pillar,  which 
lie  had  belbre  successfully  employed  in  drawing  water 
out  (►f  coal-nn'nes.  Jiv  these  means  the  coals  were  rapidly 
laiscd  to  the  higher  ground,  where  they  were  sold  and 
dislribnti'd,  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  came 
to  pui'chase  them. 

Ihindley's  juactical  ability  was  equally  dispLnyed  in 
planning  and  building  a  viaduct  and  in  fitting  up  a  crane 

in  canying  out  an  embankment  or  in  contriving  a 
coal-hai-gc.  T\\v  range  and  fertihty  of  his  constructive 
senilis  were  exlraonlinary.  For  the  Duke,  he  invente<l 
wnlcr-w(M*ghts  at  F?ough  Tloso,  riddles  to  wash  coal  for 
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the  forges,  rising  dams,  and  numerous  other  contrivances 
of  well-adapted  mechanism.  At  Worsley  he  erected  a 
steam-engine  for  draining  those  parts  of  the  mine  which 
were  l)eneath  the  level  of  the  canal,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  drained  into  it ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  only  150/.,  an  engine  which  until  that  time 
no  one  had  known  how  to  construct  for  less  than  500/. 
At  the  moutli  of  one  of  the  mines  he  erected  a  water- 
l)elIow8  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  fresh  air  into  the 
interior,  and  thus  ventilating  the  workings.*  At  ihe 
entnince  of  the  underground  canal  he  designed  and  built 
an  over-shot  mill  of  a  new  construction,  driven  by  a  wheel 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  which  worked  three  pair  of 
stones  for  grinding  corn,  besides  a  dressing  or  boulting 
mill,  and  a  machine  for  sifting  sand  and  mixing  mortar.' 
Brindley's  quickness  of  observation  and  readiness  in 
turning  circumstances  to  account,  were  equally  displayed 
in  the  mode  by  whicli  lie  contrived  to  obtain  an  ample 
supply  of  lime  for  l)uilding  purposes  during  the  progress 
of  tlu'  works.  We  give  tlie  account  as  related  by  Arthur 
^'ouii^j:  : — ""  In  carrying  on  the  navigation,"  he  observes, 
''a  vast  (piaiitity  of  niasniiry  was  necessary  for  building 
a(|inMlncts,  bridges,  warehouses,  wliarves,  <fec.,  and  the 
want  of  h'liie  was  felt  severely.  Tlie  search  that  was 
iiiaile  for  matters  tliat  would  ])urn  into  Hme  was  for  a 
\i}\\^^  time  fruitless.  At  last  Mr.  Brimlley  met  with  a 
siibstaiM-e  of  a  chalky  kind,  which,  like  the  rest,  he  tried; 
imt  found  (tliongh  it  was  of  a  limest(me  nature — lime- 

•  A  uritcr  in  the  *  St.  James's  \  cyliinUr,  und  issues  out  at  the  bottom 
CliP.iiirlr,'  uiidrr  dale  the  3<>th  of  I  ai  it,  1ml  at  tlic  sjune  time  carries  a 
S|.t«ii»Ur,  I7»»3,  uivi^s  the  lolluwiiv^  quantity  of  air  with  it,  which  is  re- 
ar*..tint  m|  this  apjmratus,  luii'4  since  ceivc«l  into  the  \»\h:h  an<l  forced  to 
r.  [n..\«d  : — "  At  thr  niouth  ot  the  i  tlie  innennost  recesses  of  the  coal- 
«  iv.rii  is  ( r«rt«tl  a  water-lH'lluws,  pits,  where  it  issues  out  Jis  if  from  a 
1-ii.j  fhr  l--iy  <»t  a  tiM',  lonnin.:  a  i«»ir  of  K-llows,  and  rareties  the  1  tody 
l.li.w  (vhii.l.r,  standing  uj-ri-ht.  ,  of  thick  air,  which  w<.ul<l  otlierwise 
I  |..!,  tills  A  w.nnI.ii  lu>..n  is  ti\«'d,  in  prevent  the  workmen  ln»m  sulisistinjij 
til.  'Ill  ..1  a  tumirl,  whieli  n<»'ivrs  a  on  the  h|»oI  when-  the  e«rals  are  du'^.*' 
•  iiii-iit  ..1  watrr  Imni  i\\v  hi-her  -  Yonu'/s  *  Six  Montlin' 'r<»ur,' vol. 
^n-uiiil.       'i  lis    water    tails    into    the  .    iii.,  p.  liTH. 
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marl,  whicli  was  found  along  the  sides  of  the  canal,  alxmt 
a  foot  ])el()w  the  surface)  that,  for  want  of  adhesion  in 
tlic  parts,  it  would  not  make  Hme.  This  most  inventive 
p;oiiius  hapi)ily  fell  upon  an  expedient  to  remedy  thin 
misfortune.  He  thought  of  tempering  this  earth  in  the 
natuie  of  brick-earth,  casting  it  in  moulds  like  bricks, 
and  then  burning  it;  and  the  success  was  answerable  to 
his  wishes.  In  that  state  it  burnt  readily  into  excellent 
lime ;  and  this  acquisition  was  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  have  been  made.  I  have  heard  it  assertecl 
more  than  once  that  this  stroke  was  better  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Duke's  pocket;  but,  like  most 
common  assertions  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  However,  w^hether  the  discovery  was 
worth  five,  ten,  or  twenty  thousand,  it  certainly  wjis  of 
noble  use,  and  forwarded  all  the  works  in  an  extraordinary 
manner."  * 

It  has  l)een  stated  that  Brindley's  nei'vous  excitement 
was  so  great  on  the  occasion  of  the  letting  of  the  water 
into  the  canal,  that  he  took  to  his  l)ed  at  the  Wheat- 
sheaf,  in  Strctford,  and  lay  there  imtil  all  cause  for  ajv 
])rehensi(^n  was  over.  The  tension  on  his  brain  must 
have  been  grefit,  with  so  tremendous  a  load  of  work  and 
anxiety  upon  liim  ;  but  that  he  "  ran  away,"*  as  some  of 

*  *  Six  Montlis'  Tour/  vol.  iii.,  i>.  1  this  curious  hook  (published  at  Paris) 

27()-l.     Mr.    Hunrhcs,  C.E.,  says  of  I  was  ilatcnl"  Hotel  Kgerton,  IVris,  21  st 

tins  tliscovory  :  "  Tlio  11  iiu*  thus  made  |  Dec.,   1818;"    the  second  part  ^was 

wouM  ai»|K>nr  to  1m' thi!  fii-st  comontof  puhlishod    two   years    later;    and  a 

which  wo  have  any  knowli^lge  in  thin  •  thini  part,  C(»nsistinft  entirely  of   a 

(•«>nntrv;    since  the  culwinxms  niarl  I  note  a1x>ut  Hebrew  interpretations,  was 

here  sii(»kcn  of  would  ]M\)l)jO>ly  pnv  j  published  subsequently.     He  bail  in 

(Inec,  when   burnt,  a  lime  of  strung  j  the  mean  time  hm>mo  Earl  of  Brid};c- 

hydraulic  i>rojHMtii's."  \vater,  in  OctobiT,  1823,  having  for- 

-  'J' 1 1  is  story  was  first  set  on  ftK)t,  !  merly  been  prebendary  of  Durliam 

we   Ulieve,  by  the  Karl  of  nrid^e-  |  and  rector  of  Whitchurch  in  Shiop- 

wat<r,    in   his    sin^rularly   incoherent  \  shire.     Tlie  late  Earl  of  Kllcsmere,  in 

publication  entitled,  *  A  Letter  to  the  I  his  'Essays  on  History,  Hiography,* 

Parisians  and  the  French  Nation  uiK>n  i  &^c.,  says  of  this  noblcinan  that  "  he 

Inland  Navi^iation,  ciintainin;^  a  de-  j  die<l  at  Paris  in  the  odour  of  cccen- 

ience  it\'  tlie  public  ehamcter  of  His  tricity.**     Hut  this  is  a  mild  dc8cri|>- 

(Jrace  Fnuicis  Kjierton,  late  Duke  of  tion  of  his  lordship,  who  had  at  Iwisl 

Ihiducwater.     liy  the  Hon.   IVancis  a  ilozen  distinct  craw» — about  cannlM, 

lleiny    I'ii^erton.'     Tlie  fii-st  part  of  ,  the  Jews,  punctiiatinn,  the  wonderful 
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his  detractors  have  alleged,  is  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  and  history  of  the  man. 

The  Duke's  canal,  when  finished,  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  neighbourhood.  Strangers 
flocked  from  a  distance  to  see  Brindley's  "  castle  in  the 
air ;"  and  contemporary  writers  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  surprise  with  which  they  saw  several  barges  of 
great  burthen  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  horse  along  "  a 
river  hung  in  the  air,"  and  over  another  river  under- 
neath, by  the  side  of  which  some  ten  or  twelve  men 
might  be  seen  slowly  hauling  a  single  barge  agaiimt  the 
stream.  A  lady  who  writes  a  description  of  tht^  wi>rk  in 
1765,  speaks  of  it  as  "  perhaps  the  greatest  urtificiai 
curiosity  in  the  world ;"  and  she  states  that  "tinwdH  of 
[x^ople,  including  those  of  the  first  fashion,  TiHuri  tr>  it 
daily."  *  The  chief  value  of  the  work,  however,  ron- 
sisted  in  its  uses.  Manchester  was  now  regiilarly  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  coals.  The  average  price  \\m  at 
once  reduced  by  one-half — from  7c?.  the  cwt.  to  3^t/.  (six 
score  l)eing  given  to  the  cwt.) — and  the  supply  was 
rerrular  instead  of  intermitting,  jus  it  had  formerly  been. 
Hilt  the  full  advantages  of  this  improved  supply  of 
coals  were  not  experienced  until  many  years  after  the 
o|)e'ning  of  tlie  canal,  when  the  invention  of  the  ste*'vm- 
ennriiie,  and  its  extensive  emi)loyment  as  a  motive  power 
in  all  manufacturing  operations,  rendered  a  cheap  and 
al)uudant  supply  of  fuel  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
^rrowtli  and  i)ros]K^rity  of  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
1m»ui1ioo(1. 

iiM-rits  ni    the    K;:rrt(niH,   the   pro|H'r  Ix'inj:  waited  on  by  a  special  valet. 

translation   of    Utbrcw,    the   ancient  'Dw   mo8t   cre<litjihle  thing  the  Earl 

laij.:ua_'«-s  generally,  hut  more  e8|>oci-  t\'u\  wa«  to  leave  the  8um  of  12,000/. 

allv  al»i»ut  prophecy  un«l  i»<Knlh'-<lo.:H.  to  the  Hritish  Mnaeum,  and  8000/.  to 

Win  II  he  ilruve  al<»nt:  the  I^mlevaniH  nieritorious  literary  men    for  writing 

in  Paris,  rmtliini  could  U*  w<'n  of  hi.s  the  well-known    *  Bri<lgewater  Trra- 

l"ni>liip  i(.r   i«-«ilr-<i(r^.s  Int»kin<^  out  tis<-s/     He  <lie<l  in  Kehniary,  1H*21>. 
"t  til.   .  irri  i^« -\\in<lM\\s.     'Die  |o«ih-H  '   Mr.   Newl»ery*8   *  I^idy's   Tocket- 

^it    it  t.tMc  with  iiiin  at  dinner,  each  Ixiok.' 
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C  If  APT  EH   V. 

l^iioposKD  Extension  of  the  Duke's  Canal  to  the  Mersey. 

Tuv:  (^ANAL  liad  scarcely  Ikk'u  ojwjneil  to  Manclietrter 
when  Ave  find  Brindley  ()ccui)ied,  at  tlie  instance  of  tlie 
Duke,  in  sinveyinff  the  country  U^tween  Stretford  and 
the  river  Mersey,  with  tlie  object  of  carryinf^  out  a 
canid  in  that  direction  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie 
growing  trade  between  Liverjiool  and  Manchester.  The 
fiist  boat-load  of  coals  sjiiled  over  the  Barton  viadnct 
to  Manchester  on  the  17th  of  July,  17G1,  and  on  the 
7th  of  Sei)teniber  following  we  find  Brindley  at  Liver- 
])ooV  "  rocconitoring ;"  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
he  is  ])usily  enpi^vd  in  levellinf^  for  a  i)roj)Osed  »uial  to 
join  the  Mersey  at  IIemj)stones,  about  eip^ht  miles  l)elow 
Warrin<>ton  Iirido;(»,  from  whence  there  was  a  natural 
tideway  to  Liverpool,  about  fifteen  miles  distant. 

The  i)roject  in  (]uestion  wa«  a  very  important  one  on 
])nblic  o-rounds.  We  have  seen  how  the  community  of 
Manchester  had  been  ham}>ered  by  it«  defective  road 
and  water  communications,  which  seriously  affected  its 
supph'cs  of  food  luid  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  re- 
tarding- its  trade,  hindered  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
n*^ular  emj)loyment  of  it«  population.     The  Duke   of 

*   II   would  almost  sci'in  iw  if  the  ',       "  I-Ixpeiuw  in  Surreying  froni  Longford 

cxtciisidii  of  (lie  ciiiial  to  the  M erst' v  '  Britlge  to  Dunhiiin. 

hiu\  foniUHl  jurt  of  tin-  Dukes  orijiiiial  >    Ot-t'  2r»  17«0. 

plan;    for   lirindlcv   was   eu^^aj^itl   in  ,      Siieut  at  Stretfonl     0    0 

luakinir  a  survey  ^'n»in    Loii;ifonl   to  At  Alt ringlmin  nil  Night  ..      ..     «     O 

Duiiliaiii  in   the  autumn  of  the  j.re-  ,      <'ave  the  Men  to  Drink  that!      j     ^ 

eeilinn  y<'ai\  as  apjH-ai-s  fn»ni  the  fol-        ooni***  

lowii,t:aeeount(»r  IhinaicysexiK'nsts        "Jwc  nt  Altringham        ....       2     « 

ni   inakui;^   tlir  survrv,    prescrviti  at.  

the  r»ri(l^ewater  Canal  Otlice  at  Man-  '  10    0 


ehestrr : — 
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Bridgewater,  by  constructing  liis  canal,  had  opened  up 
an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  but  the  transport  of  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  was  still  as  much  impeded  as 
before.  Liverpool  was  the  natural  port  of  Manchester, 
from  which  it  drew  its  supplies  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
other  produce,  and  to  which  it  returned  them  for  export 
when  worked  up  into  manufactured  articles. 

There  were  two  existing  modes  by  which  the  com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  thp  two  p1«/*aa  •  nn,(i 
was  by  the  ordinary  roads,  and  the  other  by  t!  i  «  ra 
Mersey  and  Irwell.  From  a  statement  ptibli!<*he<J  in 
l)eceml)er,  1761,  it  appears  that  the  f]»J:nitity  (if  gfx»d*j 
then  carried  by  land  from  Manchesti  r  (m  Lixt'i-jKioI  wh« 
"  upwards  of  forty  tons  per  week/'  or  ribout  two 
thousand  tons  a  year.  This  quantify  of  goodst,  in- 
significant though  it  appears  when  f^oinpared  with  the 
enormous  traffic  now  passing  betwet  ii  the  two  tomiiti, 
was  then  thought  very  large,  as  no  doubt  it  wai*  when 
the  very  limited  trade  of  the  counliy  was  Ukeu  into 
account.  But  the  cost  of  transport  was  the  important 
fcatinv  ;  it  was  not  less  than  two  pounds  sterling  jxir  ton 
-  tliis  heavy  charge  W'ing  almost  entirely  attributable 
tii  the  execral>le  state  of  the  roads.  It  was  scarcely 
]M)ssil»le  to  drive  waggons  along  the  ruts  and  through 
the  sloughs  wliich  lay  l)etween  the  two  places  at  certain 
srasoiis  of  the  year,  and  even  pack-horses  had  consider- 
able difticuhy  in  making  the  journey. 

The  other  route  ])etween  the  towns  was  by  the  navi- 
giition  of  th(»  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell.  The  raw  ma- 
terials uscmI  in  manufacture  were  principally  transported 
tVoiii  Liverj)ooI  to  Manchester  by  this  route,  at  the  cost 
of  about  twelve  shillings  a  ton  ;  tlie  carriage  of  timl^er 
aihl  such  like  articles  costing  not  less  than  twenty  per 
criit.  oil  their  value  at  Liver])ool.  But  the  navigati(m 
\v:js  also  vrrv  t<Mli(»ns  and  difficult.  T]ielM)ats  could  only 
|.:i>s  ii|)  to  the  first  lock  at  the  Liver|M)ol  end  with  the 
a>vsistance*  ot  a  spring-tide  ;    and   further  up  the  river 
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tliorc  were  iiiniieroiis  fords  and  shallows  which  the  l>oats 
could  only  pass  in  p:reat  freshes,  or,  in  dry  seasons,  hy 
drawinj>;  extraordinary  quantities  of  water  from  the 
locks  ahove.  Then,  in  winter,  the  navigation  was  apt 
to  be  impeded  hy  floods,  and  occasionally  it  wa«  pti")j)iKHl 
altogether.  In  sliort,  the  growing  wants  of  the  jxjpula- 
tion  demanded  an  improved  means  of  transit  betweini 
the  two  towns,  which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  now 
determined  to  supply. 

The  growth  of  Liverpool  as  a  seaport  liad  been  com- 
paratively recent.  At  a  time  when  Bristol  and  Hull 
possessed  thriving  harbours,  resorted  to  by  foreign  8hij>s, 
Liverpool  was  little  better  than  a  fishing-village,  its 
only  distinction  being  that  it  was  a  convenient  place  for 
setting  sail  to  Ii'eland.  In  the  war  between  France 
and  England  which  broke  out  in  1347,  when  Edward 
the  Tliird  smnmoned  the  various  ports  in  the  kingdom 
to  make  contributions  towards  the  naval  jx)wer  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  Lond(m  was  required  to  provide 
2;")  ships  and  062  men ;  Bristol,  22  ships  and  608  men  ; 
Hull,  16  ships  and  466  men ;  whilst  Liverpool  was  only 
asked  to  finil  1  bark  and  6  men !  In  Queen  Elizal)etirs 
time,  the  burgesses  presented  a  petition  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  lier  to  remit  a  subsidy  which  had  been  impost»d 
upon  tlie  seaport  and  other  towns,  in  which  they  style*! 
their  native  place  "  ITer  Majesty's  poor  decayed  town  of 
Liverpool/'  Chester  was  then  of  considerably  greater 
imiHutance  as  a  seaport.  In  1634-5,  when  Chjirles  I. 
made  his  imconstitutional  levy  of  ship-money  through- 
out England,  Liverpool  was  let  off  with  a  contribution 
of  1;V.,  whilst  Chester  paid  100/.,  and  Bristol  not  less 
than  1000/.  The  channel  of  the  Dee,  however,  becoming 
siltc(l  up,  the  trade  of  (^hester  decayed,  and  that  of 
Liverpool  rose  upon  its  ruins.  In  1699  the  excavation 
oftlH*  old  dock  was  connnenced  ;  but  it  was  used  only  as 
a  tidal  liaibour  (being  merely  an  enclosed  space  with  a 
small    pier)    until    the    year    1700,    when   an    Act  was 
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obtaitH-*!  (*iial>liii)<  itK  ctinverHion  !iitf>  n  wet  ilm-k  ;  since 
which  tiiJU-'  u  w^rit'M  t>t'  iluckH  havu  W^u  cuiiBtnu^tiHl, 
t'xtcndiiijM^  for  iiljuiit  tive  miles  along  the  noith  ishoi^ 
of  till*  MiTm*\\  which  nrv  uuiuu}^  the  ^n^altwt  wi>rk« 
«if  nHRluiJi  tiiiirs,  uirI  ailurd  an  nnw|imlled  amount  uf 
shipping  aca^nuumlatiun. 
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From  that  time  forward  tlie  progress  of  the  port  of 
liivirpool  kept  steady  pace  with  tlie  trade  and  wealth 
•  >f'  the  country  l>eliind  it,  and  es|)ecially  with  the  manu- 
liH-turin*:;  activity  and  energy  of  tlie  town  of  Manchester. 
Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and  navigjible  river, 
in  tlie  neighlK)urliood  of  districts  alRmnding  in  coal  and 
iron,  and  inhal>ited  l)y  an  industrious  and  hardy  popula- 
tion, were  uinjuestionahly  great  advantages.  But  these 
nf  tliemsi'Ives  would  have  l)een  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  j)rogre8s  made  by  Liverjx)ol  within 
flir  last  rt'iiturv,  without  the  ojM.'ning  uj)  of  the  great 
Nvstriii  ..t*  rjinals,  whieli  brought  not  only  the  towns  of 
^  (H  kshiir,  ( 'hesliire,  ami  Ljincashire  inti»  inunediate 
<  Miiih'itioii  with  that  si'a|M)rt,  but  als(^)  tlie  manufacturing 
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districts  of  StaflFordslnre,  Warwickshire,  and  the  other 
central  counties  of  England  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
these  various  navigations.^  Liverpool  thus  became  the 
great  focus  of  import  and  export  for  the  northern  and 
western  districtii.  The  r;iw  materials  of  commerce  wei'e 
poured  into  it  from  Ireland,  America,  and  the  Iudie« : 
and  from  tlience  they  were  distributed  along  the  canals 
amongst  the  various  seat«  of  manufacturing  industry, 
returning  mostly  by  tlie  sjime  route  to  the  siime  port 
for  shipment  to  all  i)arts  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  sfXiak,  however,  it  will  \>e 
observed  that  the  conununication  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  was  as  yet  very  innxjrfect.  It  was  not  only 
difKeult  to  convey  goods  l)etween  the  two  places,  but  it 
was  also  difficult  to  convey  jKJi-sons.  In  fine  weiithei\ 
those  who  recpiired  to  travel  the  thirty  miles  which 
sepaiiited  them,  could  ride  or  walk,  renting  at  Warrington 
for  the  night.  But  in  winter  the  roads,  like  most  of  the 
other  country  roads  at  the  time,  were  simply  im]nissiil)le. 
Although  an  Act  had  Ijeen  passed  as  early  as  the  year 
172(i  for  repairing  and  enlarging  the  road  from  Liver- 
pool to  l^iescott,  coaches  could  not  come  nearer  to  the 
town  than  Warrington  in  1750,  the  road  being  impi-ac- 
ticahle  for  such  vehicles  even  in  summer.* 

A  stage-coach  was  not  started  Ixjtween  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  until  the  year  1767,  jierforming  the  journey 
only  thiee  tiui(»s  a-week.  It  re(piired  six  and  sometiniOK 
eight  horses  to  draw  the  lumbering  vehicle  and  its  l<Kid 
along  the  ruts  and  through  the  sloughs, — the  whole  day 
being  oecui)ied  in  making  the  journey.  The  coacJi  was 
accustomeil  to  start  early  in  the  morning  from  Liverpotd  ; 

•   rrn^iVNS  oi"  Liv(Mi(H>l.  were  then  very  rare,  and  it  is  iiieii- 

tioiu>(l  Hs  .1  KiiurulHr  fact  that  at  the 
]ktukI  in  qiKMtUHi  (1750)  then*  \i-ii8 
i)ut  one  tfnithmuH^ti  catyvh^*  in  the 
ti>\vn  uf  Jjiverjxx*!,  and  that  carria^^c 
was  kept  by  a  ifitiy  of  the  name  uf 
Clavtun." — *  Uistory  of  LancAKhirv/ 
vol.'  iv.,  \K  \K\ 
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it  breakfasted  at  Prescott,  dined  at  Warrington,  and 
arrived  at  Manchester  usually  in  time  for  supper.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Warrington,  the  coachman  intimated  his 
wish  to  proceed,  when  the  company  requested  him  to 
take  another  pint,  as  they  had  not  finished  their  wine, 
jisking  him  at  the  same  time  if  he  was  in  a  hurry  ?  "  Oh," 
replied  tlie  driver,  "  I'm  not  particular  to  an  hour  or  so ! " 
As  late  as  1775,  no  mail-coach  ran  between  Liverpool 
and  any  otlier  town,  the  bags  being  conveyed  to  and 
from  it  on  Iiorseback;  and  one  letter-carrier  was  found 
sufficient  lor  the  wants  of  the  place.  A  heavy  stage  then 
ran,  or  ratlicr  crawled,  between  Liverpool  and  London, 
making  only  four  journeys  a-week  in  the  winter  time. 
It  started  from  the  (xolden  Talbot,  in  Water-street,  and 
was  three  days  on  the  road.  It  went  by  Middlewich, 
where  one  of  its  proprietors  kept  the  White  Bear  inn; 
and  during  the  Knutsl'ord  rfice-week  the  coach  was  sent 
all  the  way  roiuid  by  that  place,  in  order  to  bring  cusr 
toiiRTs  to  the  liear. 

We  have  siiid  that  Hriiidley  was  engaged  upon  the 
|H('liniinarv  snrvL'V  of  a  canal  to  connect  Manchester  with 
llir  Mrisey,  inuncdiatelv  alter  the  original  Worsley  line 
had  In-en  (►]H*ne(l,  and  l>efoie  its  paying  (pialities  could  as 
vrt  Ik"  as<.vrtained.  Hut  the  Duke,  having  once  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  ex]>ediency  ol*  c^irrving  out  this  larger 
inojert,  never  liahed  imr  looked  back,  but  ma<le  arrange- 
ments lor  piosecuting  a  bill  tor  the  ])urpose  of  enabling 
the  canal  to  be  made  in  the  very  next  session  of  Par- 
liament. We  lind  that  Hrindley's  first  visit  to  Liver- 
|M»nl  and  the  intervening  district  on  the  business  of  the 
siiiM  V  was  made  early  in  ^^^eptendx^r,  17(11.  During 
riir  remainder  of  the  month  he  was  princij)ally  <x:cupied 
in  StatVurdshire,  lo<»king  alter  the  working  of  his  fire- 
enniinat  Fenton  \ivian,  carrying  out  improvements  in 
tlir  >ilk-niainitartor\  at  Congleton,  and  insjiecting  various 
iiiill>  at  \r\vra>tle-uniler-Lvme  and  the  neighbourlHMML 
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IIi«  only  idle  day  during  that  month  seems  to  have  been 
the  22iid,  wliich  was  a  lioliday,  for  he  makes  the  entry  in 
his  book  of  "  crounation  of  Georg  and  Sharlot,"  the  new 
King  and  Queen  of  England.  By  tlie  25th  we  find  him 
again  with  the  Duke  at  Worsley,  and  on  the  30tli  lie 
makes  the  entry,  '\set  out  at  Dunham  to  Level  for  Liver- 
]>ooi."  The  work  then  went  on  eontinuouslv ;  the  survey 
was  com])leted  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  November  he  set  out 
for  London,  with  11.  18.s'.  in  his  pocket. 

Li  \\\it  course  of  his  numerous  journeys,  w^e  find  Brindley 
carefully  noting  down  the  various  items  of  his  expenses, 
wliich  wci'c  curiously  small.     Although  he  was  four  or 
five  days  on  the  road  to  London,  and  stayed  eight  days  in 
town,   his   total   expenses,  both   going  and   returning, 
amounted  to  only  4/.  86-. ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  lived  at  the  Duke's  house  whilst  in  town.     On  the 
1st  of  December  we  find  him,  on  his  return  joro^ney  to 
Worsley,  resting  the  first  night  at  a  place  called  Brick- 
hill;  the  next  at  Coventiy,  where  he  makes  the  entry, 
''  Moy  mar  had  a  bad  fall  in  the  frasst ;"  the  tliird  at 
Sandon  ;  the  fourth  at  Congleton  ;  and  the  fifth  at  Wors- 
ley.    lie  had  still  some  inquiries  to  make  as  to  the  depth 
of  water  and  tlie  conditions  of  the  tide  at  Hempstones; 
and  for  three  days  he  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in 
tralHc-taking,  with  a  view  to  the  evidence  to  be  given 
bcfoie  Parliament;  for  on  the  10th  of  December  we  find 
him  at  Stretford,  ''to  count  the  caridgos,"  and  on  the 
1 2th  he  is  at  Manchester  for  \\\ii  same  j^iu'pose,  "  counting 
the  loded  caridgos  and  horses."     The  following  bill  refers 
to  some  of  the  work  done  by  liim  at  this  time,  and  is  a 
cuiious  specimen  of  an  engineer's  tni veiling  charges  in 
those  days — the  engineer  himself  lx3ing  at  the  same  time 
paid  at  the  rate  of  36*.  6(/.  a  day  : — 
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Erjyenses  for  His  Grace  the  Duk  of  Brulguxttor  to  pay  for  traveling  Charegrs 
by  James  Brindley, 

18  Xovem— 1761. 
18  No    niaflurin^  a  Crofl  from  Dunham  to  Warbuton  Mercey  and 
Thalwrtll,  35  -  Wd  Dunham  for  2  diners  Is  -  3rf  for  the  man 

U-Oti  Hi  Thai  wall  Is  -  2d  ail  Night  Warington 0     7     4 

I 'J  N(»v<'ni  Sat  out  from  ChcHter  for  I^ndon  &  at  Woreley  Septm  5 
KetorncMl  bock    goinjx  to  Loinlon  and  at  London  &  hore  Iwck 

to  Worsley   Charge*!  Hon*  ife  my  salf        4     80 

1>  doa-nilH-T  Coming  back  from  Ham  Stone  Charges  at  Wildern- 

jMH.l  all  Ni«:ht       0    8     0 

at  Warington  to  meet  M' Anhloy  dining         0     4     2 

10  to     ataind   tlie  Turn  pike  Ko*le  Is  -  CmI  &  againe  on  t*   12  I> 

niH\o:u-nd o   n   o 

1*1    Deem     to   insjK^et   t'  Hux  and   Ketlux  at  Ham  Stone  2  dayea 

Chapmen  0     0     r> 

•-*»;  i>ec'  IT^U.     Kec«  the  Contents  of  the  alxAe  l^ill  by  the  Hands  of 

John  (JiilKTt.         James  Brindley      £♦>    00    0 

In  the  early  ])art  of  tlie  moiitli  of  January,  17G2,  we 
\uu\  lirindley  liusy  ineasurinji^  wjufi^lis,  gaup^inp:  tlie 
tiMes  at  Ilenipstones,  and  examininfj^  and  alteriiif^  the 
Duke's  j)a])er-inills  and  iron  slittinjij-mills  at  Worsley  ; 
and  (»n  the  7th  we  find  this  entry:  '*to  masuor  the 
Dnks  jx><)Is  I  and  Snieaton."  On  the  followinji:  day  he 
makes  **an  oehilor  survey  from  Saldn<M)r  [Sale  M<H)r]  to 
St<»ekjM>rt/'  with  a  view  to  a  branch  canal  l»ein{^  carried 
in  that  direction.  On  the  14th,  he  sets  out  from  Con- 
<^leton,  hy  way  of  AshlM)nrne,  Northampton,  and  I)un- 
stahle,  arriviiifj:  in  London  on  the  fifth  day.  ImniCHliately 
on  his  arrival  in  town  we  find  him  proceeding  to  rif^ 
himsi*lf  out  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  His  mesuis  were 
small,  his  hahits  thriftv,  and  his  wardrol)C  scanty ;  but 
as  he  was  alnnit  to  apjHtar  in  an  imi)ortant  character,  as 
the  princi|)alenp:inet*ring  witnessing  fore  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  supjM)rt  of  the  Duke's  hill,  he  felt  it  nec*e«- 
s;irv  to  incur  an  extra  exj)enditure  on  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion. Accordin<::ly,  on  the  morninp^  of  the  18th  we  find 
him  i*x|H'n<lin{j^  a  piinea — an  entire  week's  |mv — in  the 
purehasi*  of  a  ]m\r  of  new  breeches;  two  ^linea^  on  a 
e«>at  and  waistcoat  of  broadcloth,  and  six  shillingR  for  a 
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pair  of  new  shoes.     Tlie  subjoined  is  a  facsimile  of  tlie 
ejitry  in  liis  pocketbook. 


.,\-sl\u;.E   OF    hKIMi:  hV.s  fl  ANl>-\Vi<n  I  N'J 

It  will  1)0  observed  tliat  an  expenditure  is  here  entered 
of  nine  shillings  for  p;oing  to  "tlie  play."  It  would 
appear  that  his  friend  (Gilbert,  who  was  in  London  with 
him  on  the  eanal  business,  ])revailed  on  Brindley  to 
j;()  with  hiin  to  the  theatre  to  see  Garrick  in  the  play  of 
*  Hiehard  III./  and  he  went.  He  had  never  been  to  an 
entertaiinnent  of  the  kind  before;  but  the  excitement 
which  it  caused  him  was  so  great,  and  it  so  completely 
disturbed  his  ideas,  that  he  was  unfitted  for  business  for 
se\  eral  days  after.  He  then  declared  that  no  consideration 
should  tempt  him  to  go  a  second  time,  and  lie  held  to 
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hiH  resolution.  This  was  his  first  and  only  visit  to  the 
play.  The  following  week  he  enters  himself  in  his 
memorandum-book  as  ill  in  bed,  and  the  first  Sunday 
after  his  recovery  we  find  him  attending  service  at 
"  Sant  Mary's  Church."  The  service  did  not  make  him 
ill,  as  the  play  had  done,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
attended  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duke's  bill. 

The  proposed  canal  from  Manchester  to  the  Mersey  at 
Hempstones  stirred  up  an  opposition  which  none  of  the 
Duke's  ])revious  bills  had  encountered.  Its  chief  oppo- 
nents were  the  proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
navigation,  who  saw  their  monopoly  assailed  by  the 
measure  ;  and,  imable  though  they  had  been  satisfactorily 
to  conduct  the  then  ti*affic  between  Liverpool  and  Man-^ 
Chester,  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  of  any  additional 
water  service  Ixjing  provided  between  the  two  towns. 
Having  already  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Duke's 
energy  and  enterprise,  from  what  he  had  been  able  to 
eft'ect  in  so  short  a  time  in  forming  the  canal  between 
WorsIi'V  and  Manchester,  they  were  not  without  reason 
alarmed  at  liis  present  project.  At  fii'st  they  tried  to 
buy  liim  off  by  concessions.  They  offered  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  lis.  A<L  })er  ton  of  coals,  timl)er,  Ac,  conveyed 
upon  the  1 1  well  Ix'tween  Barton  and  Manchester,  to  6rf. 
it'  he  would  join  tlieir  navigation  at  Barton  and  abandon 
tlie  part  of  his  eanal  l»etween  that  fK)int  and  Manchester  : 
but  he  would  not  now  lie  diverted  from  his  plan,  which 
lie  i-esolved  to  carry  into  execution  if  j)Ossible.  Again 
tliev  trie<l  to  coneiliate  his  (Jrace  by  offering  him  certain 
ex<lusive  a<lvantages  in  the  usi'  of  their  navigation.  But 
it  was  again  t(M)  late;  and  the  Duke,  having  a  clear 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  project,  and  l)eing  assured 
hy  his  engine<*r  of  its  practiced >ility  and  the  gre^t  com- 
nincial  value  of  the  un<lertaking,  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  nieasm-e.  It  (offered  to  the  public  the  advan- 
taLi'rs  of  a    shorter   line   of  navigjition,  not   liable  to  be 

2  H  2 
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iTiterniptod  1)y  floods  on  the  one  hand  or  droughts  on 
tlie  otlier,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  lower  i^ate  ot 
freiglit,  the  maximum  charge  proposed  in  the  bill  being 
G.s.  a  ton  against  12s. ^  the  mte  charged  by  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  navigation  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. 

The  o]:)positi()n  to  the  bill  was  led  by  Lord  Strange, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Derl)y,  one  of  the  memlDers  for  the 
coimty  of  Lancaster,  who  took  the  part  of  the  "  Old 
Xavigators,"  as  they  were  called,  in  resisting  the  bill. 
Tlic  question  seems  also  to  have  l>een  treated  as  a  poli- 
tical one ;  and,  the  Duke  and  his  fi'iends  l:)eing  Whigs, 
Lord  Strange  mustered  the  Tory  i)arty  strongly  against 
him.  irence  we  find  this  entry  occurring  in  Brindley's 
note-book,  under  date  the  16th  of  February:  "The 
Toores  [Tories]  mad  had  [made  head]  agane  ye  Duk/' 
Tlie  ])rincipal  objections  put  forward  to  the  propositi 
canal  were,  that  the  landoA\niers  would  suffer  by  it  from 
having  their  lands  cut  through  and  covered  with  w^ater, 
l»y  which  a  great  number  of  acres  would  l^e  for  ever  lost  to 
the  ])u1)lic ;  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  the 
canal,  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  Ix^ing  sufficient  to 
carry  more  goods  than  the  then  trade  could  supply;  that 
iIk^  new  navigation  would  run  almost  parallel  with  the  old 
one,  and  ottered  no  advantage  to  tlie  public  which  the 
existing  river  navigation  did  not  supply;  that  the  canal 
would  drain  away  the  waters  which  supplied  the  rivei*s, 
and  1)e  very  ])rejudicial  to,  if  not  a  total  obstruction  of 
them  in  dry  seasons;  that  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
navigation  had  invested  their  money  on  the  faith  of 
Parliament,  and  to  permit  the  new  canal  to  be  esta- 
hlished  would  l)e  a  gross  interference  with  their  vested 
rights;  and  so  on.  To  these  objections  there  were 
very  sutticient  answers.  The  bill  provided  for  full  com- 
peiisntion  being  made  to  the  ownei's  of  lands  through 
which  the  canal  passed,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  provided 
that  nil  sorts  of  manm-e  should  l»e  carried  for  them  ton- 
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nage  free.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  Duke'^^  caiisil 
could  not  abstract  water  from  either  I  lie  Mersey  or  the 
Irwell,  as  the  level  of  both  rivers  was  eoiisiiierably  l>elow 
that  of  the  intended  canal,  which  would  l^e  su|*i>iied 
almost  entirely  from  the  drainage  of  ]m  own  cDal-niinei* 
at  Worsley;  and  with  respect  to  the  plea  uf  vented 
rights  set  up,  it  was  shown  that  Parliarnout,  in  giuatiiig 
certain  powers  to  the  old  navigators,  Imd  rejijard  Tiiainly 
to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  jjuIjHc*  ;  and 
they  were  not  precluded  from  empowering  a  new  navi* 
gation  to  be  formed  if  it  could  be  pioved  U)  present  a 
more  convenient  and  advantageous  m(»di'  uf  ennvuyiiiiti?. 
And  on  this  ground  the  Duke  was  strongly  stuppurttni 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  projH>^4  to  l)e  nerved 
by  the  intended  canal.  The  "  Junto  of  Old  Navigators^" 
JUS  they  were  termed,^  had  for  many  yiurs  ciinietl  thingH 
with  a  very  high  hand,  extorted  the  highest  nit^/K,  luid, 
in  cases  of  loss  by  delay  or  damage  to  gmnlH  in  tnifmit, 
lefused  all  redress.  A  feeling  very  h-istile  to  tlieni  and 
their  monopoly  had  accordingly  grown  up,  which  now 
('xliibited  itself  in  a  powerful  array  of  petitions  to  Par- 
hainent  in  favour  of  the  Duke's  bill. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  17G2,  the  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Ihindley  gave  his  evidence  in  its  support.  We  regret 
tliat  no  copy  of  this  evidence  now  exists'  from  which 
wc  might  Jiave  formed  an  opinion  of  the  engineer's 
abilities  as  a  witness.  Some  curious  anecdotes  have, 
however,  U'en  j)reserved  of  his  apjKJiirance  as  a  wit^ 
iicss  on  canal  bills  Ix^fore  Parliament.  When  asked, 
on  one  oeeasion,  to  produce  a  drawing  of  an  intended 


'   I.rtti-r  ol  .Inliii  Hart  to  the  (ifii-  uin  U*  fouiul.     It  is  prubttble  that  the 
tl.  111.  I,  :iii<i '['nulfsiinn  at  Wamn^tun,    '    rarlianicntary  iK»i»cn*  (xninccte*!  with 

Om.  JI.-hI,  17»il.  this  appliratiuii   to    I'arliaiiu'iit    were 

-     Sin  li    luLs    iNtii     iiuulo    at    tlie  (lestn*^^!  I>y  tlie  tire  whicli  e«»i»HUincil 

r.ii  Uru.it<  r    Kstatr  01Vk'«'.s   at    Man-  so    many    siniiLir    ii«>eiiiueiit«    «tnne 

<  lir-f.  r,    aixl    III    the   arehive?s   ot    the  twenty  y<-:irH  a-.o. 
Il-Mi^-N   ..|    rarhanant,    hut    \u>  o»|.y 
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bridge,  lie  replied  that  lie  had  no  plan  of  it  on  paper, 
but  he  would  illustrate  it  by  a  model.  He  went  out  and 
bought  a  laiye  cheese^  which  he  brought  into  the  rooru 
and  cut  into  two  equal  })art8,  saying,  "Here  is  my 
model."  The  two  halves  of  the  cheese  represented  the 
semicii'cular  arches  of  his  bridge ;  and  by  laying  over 
them  some  long  rectangular  object  he  could  thus  readily 
communicate  to  the  committee  the  i)Osition  of  the  river 
flowing  underneath  and  the  amal  pa^ssing  over  it.'  On 
another  occasion,  when  giving  his  evidence,  he- spoke  ^y 
frequently  about  "  puddling,"  describing  its  uses  and 
advantages,  that  some  of  the  members  expressed  a  desire 
to  know  what  this  extraordinary  mixture  was  that  could 
be  a[)plied  to  so  many  and  important  pm'poses.  Pre- 
feiiing  a  2)ractical  illustration  to  a  verbal  description, 
Brindley  caused  a  mass  of  clay  to  be  brought  into  the 
conunittee-room,  and,  moulding  it  in  its  raw  mitempered 
state  into  the  form  of  a  trough,  he  poured  into  it  some 
water,  which  speedily  ran  through  and  disapjxiared. 
He  then  worked  the  clay  up  with  water  to  imitate  the 
process  of  i)uddling,  and  again  forming  it  into  a  trough, 
filled  it  with  water,  wliidi  wa^  now  held  in  without  a 
|)article  of  leakage.  "  Thus  it  is,"  sjiid  Brindley,  "that 
I  form  a  water-tight  trunk  to  carry  water  over  rivei"8 
and  vaHevs,  wherever  they  cross  the  path  of  the  canal."  * 
On  another  occasion,  when  Brindley  was  giving  evi- 
dence before  a  conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Peel's  as  to  the 
lockage  of  his  i^ojuxsed  canal,  one  of  their  Lordships 
asked  him,  ''  But  what  is  a  lock  ?"  on  which  the  engineer 
took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to 
explain  it  by  means  of  a  diagram  wdiich  he  drew  u{K>n 
the  floor,  and  made  the  matter  clear  at  once.^ 

'  SiaitMl    l)y    Mr.    IIii;il>es,  in    Ins  Huf^ht's,  C.E.  in  *  Weale 8  Pa{)er8  uii 

'  Memoir  ol    I'riiidlcy,*  as  liaviiin  Imcii  '    (.Mvil  Eiij^iiieorinj:.' 

(.■uiMiuuiiicaU'il  l»y  .lames  L<k:1i,  Ksi].,  '        ^  As  the  rejuler  raay  ]KH»ibly  de- 

M.r.,  tlie  a^eiii  lur  tlu'  l>iikt'\s  TriKs-  '    sire   inlbnimtion  on  Uiu  Hiune  ]ioiut, 

t«  «'s.  \\v  may  licre  briefly  ex])lai]i  the  lui- 

-   'Memoir    ol     liriinlley,*    by    S.  tu  re  of  a  Canal  Lock.     It  is  oinployctl 
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On  the  day  following  Brindley's  examination  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Duke's  bill,  that  is,  on  the  18th 


n»  a  lucttiis  of  carrying  navigations 
through  an  luieven  country,  and 
raising  the  hoats  from  one  water  level 
to  another,  or  vice  versa.  The  lock 
is  a  chamber  fonned  of  nuisonry, 
occupying  the  betl  of  the  canal  wliere 
tlie  difference  of  level  is  to  be  over- 
txime. '  It  is  provide*!  with  two  pairs 
of  gates,  one  at  eacli  end;  and  the 
chamlx?r  is  ho  contrived  U^at  the  level 
of  the  water  which  it  aintains  may  l3e 
niatle  to  coincide  with  either  the 
higher  level  alwve,  or  the  lower  level 
l)el<)W  it.  The  following  diagrams 
will  explain  the  form  and  construction 
ol  the  luck.  A  represents  what  is 
calletl  the  upy^er  jx>nd,  H  the  lower,  C 
is  the  left  wall,  and  DD  side  culverts. 
When  the  gates  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  chamK-r  (E)  areojiened,  and  those 
at  the  upper  end  (F)  are  closed,  the 
water  in  the  chaml)er  will  stand  at 
the  lower  level  of  the  canal;  but 
when  the  lower  }:ates  are  close<.l,  and 
I  III'  iip|K*r  mites  are  ojn-nwl,  the  water 
will  naturally  cuiiuide  with  that  in 
tlif  iipiK-r  juirt  ul  the  canal.  In  the 
fust  (;is4',  a  IkkiI  niay  \tc  tlolllL^i  into 
tin'  lock  Ironi  till'  lowxr  |»iirt,  and 
tlirii,  it   till'  jnwrr  L'atrs  1m'  rjosi'd  and 


I   water  is  admitteil   from    the    upjwr 

level,  tJie  canal-boat  is  raised,  by  the 

I   depth   of    water   thus  added   to  the 

lock,  to  the  upper  level,  and  on  the 

compljtt'  ojH'iuu^i    t>t    Uii;  gau-ja   i:  ij^ 

I    thus  tlotitcnl  oiiwanl,      hy    R*vdn*hij* 

'   the  p)"tceB*ii,  il  will  madity  ins  undei- 

i  stood    how   the    tuLiit   nmv,    in   Hki; 

,  mannrT^  Ik-  luvvt^riHl  i'toxu  tljc  iugher 

I   to  the  luvvur  leveK     Tlit?  |£it5iter  tim 

'  lilt  or  I  he  lowrriiiji,  thi>  more  wakvr  in 

consuiiKni  in  the  prcrc^ss  of  ejichatigu 

I   from  rue  level  Ui  iii*othpr ;  aiad  wheru 

the   tiidlic   ol    I  lie   tijiii*!    li*  gn-Jit^  u 

I   large  supply  of  waier  b  rpi;uiniii  to 

1  carry  it  t*u,  whkh  b  iwimtly  pmvidetl 

t  by  caj^icioijn  reijervuin*  wiluated  nU^vc 

I  the  suHiiuit  bv*l.    Van<Ht»e.\pfiU<nitii 

I  are  a^lopU'ti   fur  it^^ninubidg  wiiter  i 

thus,   wheu   the   widlh  of   ilm    luiial 

will  a-iiidt  of  it,  Ok'  lock  Ia  nmh-  in 

two    r^  f ill f flirt mttn i* »     noni in ii u icat mp 

with   ►'iich   other   by   ii   vulve,  wbicL 

can  l>    '>j'*n"'*i  iitid  sthnt  at  iplciutun*  j 

and    ^'V    thiM   Mii'^injh    oni-^udl  oi    thii 

water    wliiili    ir   v^nuLi    ijIh-txi  im*    Im- 

necessiiry   to  discharge   to  the   lower 

levi'l  may  be  transferrod  to  the  other 

conii»artment. 
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of  February,  wo  find  him  entering  in  his  note-book  that 
the  Duke  sent  out  "  200  leators"  to  members — friends  of 
tlie  measure ;  doubtless  containing  his  statement  of  reasons 
in  favour  of  tlie  bill.  On  the  20th  Mr.  Tomkinson,  the 
Duke's  solicitor,  was  under  examination  for  four  hours 
and  a  half.  Smiday  intervened,  on  which  day  Brindley 
records  that  he  was  "  at  Lord  Harrington's."  On  the 
following  day,  the  22nd,  the  evidence  for  the  bill  was 
finished,  and  the  Duke  followed  this  up  by  sending  out 
250  more  letters  to  members,  w4th  an  abstract  of  the 
evidence  given  in  favour  of  the  measure.  On  the  26th 
there  was  a  debate  of  eight  hours  on  the  bill,  followed  by 
a  division,  in  (^onnnittct^  of  the  whole  House,  thus 
iworded  by  Brindley  : — 

'*  jul  a  <j;mte  Division  of  127  fort  l>iik 
98  DOS 

Ibr  t«  Duk  29  Me  Joret<? " 

IJut  the  bill  had  still  other  discussions  and  divisions 
to  encounter  l)efore  it  was  siife.  The  Duke  and  his 
agents  worked  with  great  assiduity.  On  the  3rd  of 
March  he  caused  250  more  letters  to  be  distributcni 
amongst  the  memlxjrs ;  and  on  the  day  after  we  find  the 
House  wholly  occupied  with  the  bill.  We  quote  agsviii 
from  ]>rindlcy's  record:  "4  [March]  ade  bate  at  the 
lions  with  grate  vigor  3  divisons  the  Duke  carred  by 
Nnm1)ei's  evory  time  a  4  division  moved  but  Noosyelded/' 
On  tlie  next  day  we  read  '*  wont  thro  the  closos;"  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  clauses  were  settled  and  passed. 
Mr.  (Jilbert  and  Mr.  Tomkinson  then  set  out  for  L^ui- 
cashire  :  the  bill  was  sjil'e.  It  passed  the  third  reiid- 
iiig,  Hrindley  making  mention  that  "  Lord  Stmnge '' 
was  ^^sick  with  geef  [grief]  on  that  affair  Mr,  Wellbron 
want  Uojig  god/' — which  latter  expression  we  do  nut 
clearly  understand,  uidess  it  was  that  Mr.  Wilbnihaui 
wanted  to  wrong  God.  The  bill  was  carried  to  the 
Lt>r(ls,  Hrindley  on   the  10th  March  making  the  entry, 
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"  Touk  the  Lords  oath/'  But  the  bill  passed  the  Upper 
House  "  without  opposishin/'  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords  (of  which  Brindley  makes  the 
triumphant  entry,  "  Lord  Strange  defetted  "),  he  set  out 
for  Lancashire,  after  nine  weary  weeks'  stay  in  London. 
To  liang  about  the  lobbies  of  the  House  and  haunt  the 
office  of  the  Parliamentary  agent,  must  have  been  exces- 
sively irksome  to  a  man  like  Brindley,  accustomed  to 
incessiuit  occupation  and  to  see  work  growing  under  lii« 
hands.  During  this  time  we  find  him  fn^jueDlly  at  tlui 
office  of  the  Duke's  solicitor  in  "  Mary  Ax8 ;"  ?^*metinit3t* 
with  Mr.  Tomkinson,  who  paid  him  his  guinea  a-weck 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay ;  and  on  h<l  veml  utxnmnm 
he  is  engaged  with  gentlemen  from  the  cnuntrv%  tuhnsing 
them  about  "  sjiltworks  at  Droitwitch  "  niid  tiiill-arniuge- 
ments  in  Cheshire.  Many  things  lia«l  fallen  lieliind 
during  his  absence  and  required  his  aitention,  so  he  at 
onre  set  out  home ;  but  the  first  day,  on  reaching  Dun- 
stal»le,  liu  was  alarmed  to  find  that  liis  mare,  so  long 
unaccustomed  to  the  road,  had  ''allmost  lost  ye  use  of  her 
Limes''  [limbs].  He  therefore  pushed  on  slowly,  as 
the  mare  was  a  great  favourite  with  him — his  affection 
for  the  animal  having  on  one  ocaision  given  rise  to  a 
serious  (|uairel  l)etween  him  and  Mr.  Gilbert — and  he 
<li<l  not  reach  Congleton  until  the  sixth  day  after  his 
M'ttin;::  out  l'n»ni  London.  He  rested  at  Congleton  for 
two  (lavs,  duriug  which  he  ''settled  the  geering  of  the 
silk-nnll,"  and  then  procwded  straight  on  to  Worsley  to 
s4't  about  the  working  survey  of  the  new  amal. 
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BrINDLEY  COX8TRUCT8  THE  DuKE's  CaNAL  TO  KuXCOBN. 

TiiK  course*  t)f  this  iiiipoiiant  canal,  which  unites  the 
trade  of  Mancliestcr  with  the  port  of  Liver}K)ol,  is  alx>ut 
twenty-four  miles  in  leJi{!:th.*  From  Longford  Bridge, 
near  Manchester,  its  course  HciJ  in  a  south-westerly 
(liri'dion  for  some  distance,  crossing  the  river  Mersey  at 
a  ])(>int  about  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ii-Avell, 
At  Altiincliam  it  ])rocecHls  in  a  westerly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  river  Bollin  .about  three  miles  further  on,  nejtr 
Dunliam.  After  crossing  the  Bollin,  it  describes  a  siuall 
seuiicir(.'le,  jnoceeding  oJiward  in  the  valley  of  the  Mei'sey, 
and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
crossing  of  the  high  road  from  Chester  to  WarringtAm. 
It  then  bends  to  the  south  to  preserve  the  high  level, 
passing  in  a  soutlierly  direction  as  far  as  Pix^ton,  in 
(Mieshire,  from  whence  it  again  turns  round  to  the  north 
to  join  the  river  Mersey. 

The  canal  lies  entirely  in  the  lower  jmrt  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  the  })rincipal  earthworks  consisting  of  the 
clays,  marls,  bog-earths,  and  occiisionally  the  ssuidstones 
of  this  formation.  The  heaviest  bog  to  lie  crossed  was 
that  of  Sale  ^loor,  on  a  bottom  of  quicksand,  west  of 
the  Mersey,  tlie  c-onstruction  of  the  canal  at  this  jxirt 
being  a  work  of  as  nnich  dilHculty  as  the  laying  of  the 

I  'i'iic   Inllowiii;;  stati'iiu'iit  ut*  tlio      c'XL-cuted,  iH  from  the  map  publUht'd 
IriiL'tlis  of  tin-  tlitVrn-ut  iKiitioiis  ol'  the  ;    l\v  Jirindley  iu  1760  : — 
l)iik«'*.s(:aii;il.in(lu«liii'^tlio.H'on'^iiuillv 

Milo*.  fUrl.  dMins. 

rioin  W..isl..y  to  I.ouu'loi-a  IW'nl^^.       6        0.       0  I^wl. 

„     Lciiij^rord  l»ii<ljLi«' to  Mjinr.hi'stfti-         4       2       ^     » 

..     Loir^fonl  linilirf  to  l'ii'.>ton  HnM>k 19       0       0     „ 

„     i*ii>toii  Brook  to  u|)iit!r  )MUt  of  Kiincurii  ..4       4       0     „ 

„     r]i)Mr  iKirt  of  K'uiKMini  to  the  Mci>oy       ....     0       5       7  79  feH  fidl. 
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niilroa<l  ujxmi  Chat  Moss  some  sixty  years  later.  But 
Brindley,  like  Stephenson,  looked  upon  a  difficulty  as  a 
thint^  to  be  overcome ;  and  a  difficulty  no  sooner  presented 
itself,  than  he  at  once  set  his  wits  to  work  to  study  how 
it  was  best  to  1x3  gmpi)led  with  and  surmounted.  There 
were  also  a  large  number  of  brooks  to  be  crossed,  and 
two  im|X)i-tant  rivers,  involving  a  number  of  aqueducts, 
bridges,  and  culverts,  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  district.  It  will,  therefore,  be  obvious  that  this  mider- 
taking  was  of  a  much  more  formidable  character — more 
difiicuh  for  the  engineer  and  much  more  C(»stly  t*)  thu 
noble  proprietor — than  the  comparatively  limited  and 
inex|)c»nsive  work  between  Worsley  and  Manchester, 
which  we  have  above  described. 

The  cai)ital  ide;i  which  Brindley  early  formed  and 
determined  to  amy  out,  was  to  construct  a  1*  vl*1  nf  dea*! 
water  all  the  way  from  Manchester  to  a  p>int  hh  near 
to  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  Mersey  nh  mi*^)it  be 
fouihl  practicable.  Such  a  canal,  he  clearly  saw,  would 
not  l)c  so  cx])ensive  to  work  as  one  furnished  with  locks 
at  iiitcnncdiatc  points.  Hrindley's  practice  of  securing 
loiij^r  levels  of  water  in  canals  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  (Jeorgc  Stei)henson  with  reference  to  flat 
;;ia(licnts  u]>on  railways;  and  in  all  the  c^inals  that  he 
cnnstructcd,  he  planned  and  carried  them  out  upon  this 
jtadin;;-  principle.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  locks  on  the 
Diikr's  canal  were  concentrated  at  its  lower  end  near 
IJuncorn,  wlicrc  the  navigjition  descended  by  a  flight  of 
liM-ks  into  the  river  Mersey.  Lord  EUesmere  has  ob- 
snvrd  that  tliis  uninterrupted  level  of  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  from  I/igh  and  Manchester  to  Runconi,  and  the 
rMnnntration  of  its  descent  to  the  Mersey  at  the  latter 
|»la<r,  have  always  Uren  considered  as  among  the  most 
-tiikin;^-  rvidmrcs  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  Brindley. 

Thrn*  \v:is,  as  usual,  considerable  delay  in  obtaining 
|.M»r»iMn  of  tlie  land  on  which  to  ccnumcnce  the  works. 
'1  In*  trnants  rcipiired  a  certain  notice^^which  must  neces- 
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sarily  expire  before  tlie  Diike's  engineer  could  Uike  ixwses- 
sion  ;  and  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  both  by 
tenants  and  landlords  hostile  to  the  undertaking.  In  many 
cases  tlie  Duke  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  land  purchased 
under  the  compulsorj''  powers  of  his  Act.  Near  Lymm, 
the  canal  passed  through  a  little  bit  of  garden  belonging 
to  a  ])()or  man's  cottage,  the  only  produce  growing 
upon  the  ground  being  a  pear-tree.  For  this  the  Duke 
had  to  pay  thirty  guineas,  and  it  was  thought  a  very 
extravagant  price  at  that  time.  Since  the  introduction 
of  railways,  the  price  would  probably  1x3  considered  ridi- 
culously low.  For  the  land  on  which  the  warehouses 
and  (locks  were  built  at  Manchester,  the  Duke  had  in  all 
to  ])ay  the  much  more  fonnidable  simi  of  about  fort\- 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Old  Quay  Navigation  (liy  which  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Com])any  w-as  called),  even  at  this  late  moment, 
thought  to  delay  if  not  to  defeat  the  Duke's  oi^eratious, 
by  lowering  their  rates  nearly  one-half.  Only  a  few  days 
after  the  Koyal  Assent  had  been  given  to  the  bill,  they 
l)ublished  an  announcement,  appropriately  dated  the  1st 
of  April,  setthig  forth  the  large  sacrifice  they  were  about 
to  make,  and  inthnating  that  "from  this  Reduction  in 
the  Carriage  a  real  and  permanent  Advantage  will  arise 
to  the  Public,  and  they  will  experience  that  Utility  so 
cried  uj)  of  late,  which  has  hitherto  only  existed  in  pro- 
mises.'' The  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Duke,  but  he  heeded 
it  not :  ho  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  go  on  with  liis 
canal,  lie  was  even  offered  the  Mersey  navigation  at 
the  price  of  thirteen  thouwxnd  })ound8;  but  he  would  not 
now  have  it  at  any  price. 

The  pu1)lic  spirit  and  enterprise  displayed  by  msiny 
of  the  young  noblemen  of  those  days  was  truly  admirable. 
I3rin(llcv  had  for  sevcjal  ye*ii-s  been  in  close  personal 
communication  with  Earl  tJower  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  canal  intended  to  unite  the  Mei-sey  with  the  Trent 
and  the  »Sevcrn,  ami  thus  connect  the  i)ort8  of  Liverpool, 
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Hull,  and  Bristol,  by  a  system  of  inland  water-communi- 
cation. With  this  object,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  often 
visited  the  Earl  at  his  seat  at  Trentham,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  plans  by  which  this  truly  magnificent  enter- 
prise was  to  be  carried  out ;  and  he  had  frequently  visited 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  his  seat  at  Enville  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  those  schemes  were  too  extensive  and 
costly  to  be  carried  out  by  the  private  means  of  either  of 
these  noblemen,  or  even  by  both  combined.  They  were, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  stirring  up  the  latent 
enterprise  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  waiting  until  they  had  received  a  sufficient 
amount  of  local  support  to  enable  them  to  act  with  vigour 
in  carrying  their  great  design  into  effect.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  scheme  of  uniting  Manchester  and  Liver- 
|>ool  by  an  entirely  new  line  of  water-communication, 
cut  across  lx)gs  and  out  of  the  solid  earth  in  some  places, 
and  carried  over  rivers  and  valleys  at  others  by  bridges 
and  embankments,  was  scarcely  less  bold  or  costly, 
T\u  >ugli  it  was  spoken  of  as  another  of  the  Duke's  "  castles 
in  the  air/'  and  liis  resources  were  by  no  means  overflow- 
intr  at  t\\v  tuno  lie  projected  it,  he  nevertheless  determined 
to  fntrrnpun  tlit*  undertaking,  and  to  go  on  alone  with  it 
tln»n;rh  no  one  else  sliould  join  him.  The  Duke  thus 
|»ro\iMl  himself  a  real  Dux  or  leader  of  the  industrial 
rnt^^'rprisi'  of  liis  district;  and  by  cutting  his  canal,  and 
|novi(ling  a  new,  short,  and  cheap  water-way  Ijetween 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
trinl(Ml  tlirou^jfli  the  comities  of  Chester,  Stafford,  and 
Warwick,  he  thus  un<|uestional>ly  paved  the  way  for  the 
creation  and  deveIo|)nient  of  the  modem  manufacturing 
system  existing  in  the  north-western  counties  of  England. 
We  need  scarcely  s;iy  how  admirably  he  was  8Upi)orted 
tliroM;:liout  i>y  the  skill  and  indefatigable  energy  of  his 
<  nt:"in«Mr.  Mrindiey's  fertihty  in  resources  was  the  theme 
of  ;^(  neral  adnn'ration.  Arthur  Young,  who  visited  the 
Works  fluring    their   progress,  sjM*aks  with  enthusiastic 
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admiration  of  liis  '' l)ol(l  and  decisive  strokes  of  genius," 
Ins  ''  penetration  whicli  sees  into  futurity,  and  prevents 
ol)structi()ns  uiitliouglit  of  by  tlie  vulgjir  mind,  merely 
by  forese(un<>;  tliem  :  a  man,"  says  he,  "'with  such  ideas, 
moves  in  a  sphere  that  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ima- 
ginary, or  at  best  a  terra  incognita^ 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  describe  the  works  of  the 
Bridgewater  (Vmal  in  detail :  one  part  of  a  canal  is 
usually  so  like  another,  that  to  do  so  were  merely  t<:» 
involve  a  needless  amount  of  repetition  of  a  necessarily 
dry  descri])tion.  We  shall  accordingly  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  the  original  methods  by  which  Brindley 
contrived  to  overcome  the  more  important  difficulties  of 
tlie  undertaking.  From  Longford  Bridge,  where  the 
new  works  connnenced,  the  canal,  which  was  originally 
nbout  eight  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  was  carriinl 
u|)on  an  embankment  of  about  a  mile  iji  extent  across 
tlie  valley  of  the  Mersey.  One  might  naturally  suppose 
tliat  the  conveyance  of  such  a  ma^ss  of  earth  nuist  have 
exclusively  employed  all  the  horses  and  carts  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  years.  But  Brindley,  with  his  usual 
fertility  in  ex])e(h'ents,  contrived  to  make  the  construction 
of  the  canal  itself  subservient  to  the  completion  of  the 
remainder.  He  had  the  stuff'  required  to  make  up  the 
em1)ankment  brought  in  1)oats  partly  from  Worsley  and 
partly  from  other  j)arts  of  the  canal  where  the  cutting 
was  in  excess;  and  the  boats,  filled  with  this  stuff,  were 
conducted  from  the  canal  along  which  thev  had  come 
into  cjiissons  or  cisterns  j)laced  at  the  point  over  which 
the  earth  and  clay  had  to  l)e  deposited. 

The  1)oats,  Ix^ing  double,  fixed  within  two  feet  of  each 
other,  had  a  triangular  trough  supported  between  them 
of  sullicicnt  ca])acity  to  contain  about  seventeen  tons  of 
earth.  The  bottom  of  this  trough  consisted  of  a  line  of 
trap-(l()()rs,  which  flew  open  at  once  on  a  pin  l)eing 
diawii,  and  discharged  their  whole  burthen  into  the 
bed    of  the    canal    in    an   instant.      Thus  the    level    of 
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the  embankment  was  raised  to  the  point  necessary  to 
enable  the  canal  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next 
length.  Arthur  Young  was  of  opinion  that  the  saving 
effected  by  constructing  the  Stretford  embankment  in 
this  way,  instead  of  by  carting  the  stuff,  was  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  five  thousand  per  cent. !  The  materials  of 
the  caissons  employed  in  executing  this  part  of  the  work 
were  afterwards  useil  in  forming  temjx)rary  locks  across 
tlie  valley  of  the  Bollin,  whilst  the  embankment  was 
l>eing  constructed  at  that  point  by  a  process  almost  the 
very  reverse,  but  of  like  ingenuity. 
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In  the  same  valley  of  the  Mersey  the  canal  had  to  be 
carried  over  a  large  brook  subject  to  heavy  floods,  by 
means  of  a  strong  bridge  of  two  arches,  adjoining  which 
was  a  tliird,  affording  ])rovision  for  a  road.  Further  on, 
tlir  canal  was  carried  over  the  Mersey  itself  upon  a 
l»nMgc  witli  one  arch  of  seventy  feet  span.  Westward 
of  this  river  lay  a  very  dilVienlt  |)art  of  the  work,  occji- 
sionc<l  i>y  tljc  carrying  of  tlie  navigjition  over  the  Sale 
Moor  Moss.  Many  thought  this  an  altogether  imprac- 
tical»lc  tiling;  as  not  only  had  the  hollow  trunk  of  earth 
in  which  tlie  canal  lay  to  be  made  water-tight,  but  to 
preserve  the  level  of  the  water-way  it  must  necessfirily  l>e 
raised  cnnsideralily  above  the  level  of  the  Moor  across 
which  it  was  toln*  laid.  Hrind  ley  overcame  the  difliculty 
in  \\\('  following  manner.  He  made  a  strofig  aising  of 
timber-work  outside  the  intendeil  line  of  embankment  on 
either  side  of  tlie  canal,  by  placing  deal  balks  in  an  erect 
|M»sition,  backing  and  supporting  them  on  the  outside 
with  other  balks  laid  in  rows,  and  fast  screwed  together; 
and  nil  the  front  side  nf  tliis  woodwc^rk  he  had  his  earth- 
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wi^rk  brouglit  forward,  hard  rammed,  and  puddled,  to 
form  tlie  iiavij2:}tble  canal ;  after  whicli  the  casing  was 
moved  onward  to  the  part  of  the  work  further  in  advance, 
and  the  bottom  having  previously  been  set  with  rubble 
and  gravel,  the  embankment  was  thus  carried  forward 
by  degrees,  the  cjinal  was  raised  to  the  proper  level,  and 
the  whole  was  substantially  and  satisfactorily  finished. 

A  stcjim-engine  of  Brindley's  contiivance  w^as  erected 
at  Dunham  ToAvn  Bridge  to  pump  the  water  from  tlie 
foundatiouH  there.  The  engine  w-as  called  a  Sawney,  for 
what  reason  is  not  stated,  and,  for  long  after,  the  bridge 
was  called  Sawney's  Bridge.  The  foundations  of  the 
undor-bridge,  near  the  sjuue  place,  were  ]:>opularly  sup- 
posed to  be  set  on  quicksand  ;  and  old  Lord  Warrington, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  pass  under  it,  would  pretend 
(cautiously  to  look  about  him,  as  if  to  examine  whether 
the  ])iers  were  all  right,  and  then  nm  through  as  fast-  a.s 
he  could.  A  tall  poplar-tree  stood  at  Dunham  Banks,  on 
which  a  board  was  nailed  showing  the  height  of  the  canal 
level,  and  the  peoj)le  long  after  called  the  place  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Duke's  Folly,"  l)elieving  his  scheme  to  be 
alt^)gether  impiacticiible.  But  the  skill  of  the  engineer 
battled  these  and  other  prophets  of  evil ;  and  the  success 
of*  his  expedients,  in  nearly  every  case  of  difficidty  that 
occurred,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  eon- 
si<l(.']ing  the  nOvel  and  unprecedented  character  of  the 
undertaking. 

Biindley  invariably  contrived  to  economise  labour  as 
nnich  as  possible,  and  many  of  his  expedients  Avitli  this 
( )1 )  ject  were  Aery  ingenious.  So  for  as  he  could,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  use  of  the  canal  itself  for  the  purpose  of 
f( )rwardlng  the  work.  He  had  a  floating  blacksmith^s  forge 
aii<l  sho]),  provided  with  all  recpiisite  appliances,  fitted  up 
in  one  l)arge  ;  a  complete  carj)enter's  shop  in  another ;  and 
a  masoirs  shop  in  a  third ;  all  of  which  were  floated  on 
ns  the  canal  advanced,  and  were  thus  always  at  hand  to 
supply  the  re(iuisit(^  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  opera- 
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tions  with  economy  and  despatch.  Where  there  was  a 
break  in  the  line  of  work,  occasioned,  for  instance,  by 
the  erection  of  some  bridge  not  yet  finished,  the  engi- 
neer had  similar  barges  constructed  and  carried  by 
land  to  other  lengths  of  the  canal  which  were  in  pro- 
gress, where  they  were  floated  and  advanced  in  like 
manner  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  When  the  bridge 
across  the  Mersey,  which  was  pushed  on  with  all  despatch 
with  the  object  of  economising  labour  and  cost  of  mate- 
rials, was  completed,  the  stone,  lime,  and  timber  were 
brought  along  the  canal  from  the  Duke's  *Am  prrq^rty 
at  Worsley,  as  well  as  supplies  of  clav  tor  the  piiri>i)?*i_^ 
of  puddling  the  l)ottom  of  the  water-w;iy  ;  and  thus  rbe 
work  rapidly  advanced  at  all  points. 

As  one  of  the  great  objections  made  t- »  the  conRtntetioii 
of  the  canal  had  been  the  danger  threa tented  to  thn  niir- 
rounding  districts  by  the  bursting  of  the  eiiibnnkiiienta, 
Brindley  made  it  his  object  to  provide  :igiiiii8f  the  oeeur- 
rence  of  such  an  accident  by  an  ing«  iM-^n^  i Mi-./[N.i,t 
lie  had  stops  or  floodgates  contrived  and  laid  in  various 
jKirts  of  tlie  l»ed  of  tlie  canal,  across  its  lx)ttom,  so  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  breach  occurring  in  the  Kank  and  a 
rush  of  waters  taking  ])lace,  the  current  which  must 
iiccessiirily  set  in  to  that  point  should  have  the  effect  of 
iiimiediately  raising  the  valvular  floodgates,  and  so  shut- 
tiii;^^  olV  the  stream  and  preventing  the  'escape  of  more 
water  than  was  contained  in  the  division  between  the 
two  nearest  pites  on  either  side  of  the  breach.  At  the 
same  time,  these  floodgates  might  Ik?  used  for  cutting 
*A]'  the  waters  of  the  canal  at  different  jx)ints,  for  the 
|ni]|»osi'  of  making  any  necessary  repairs  in  particular 
It'iie^tlis;  the  contrivance  of  waste  tul)es  and  plugs  l)eing 
s<»  arranged  that  tlie  IkmI  of  any  part  of  the  canal,  more 
«  s|M(ially  where  it  passed  over  the  bridges,  might  l)e  laid 
Imk*  ill  a  lew  Ihiurs,  an<l  the  repairs  executed  at  once. 
In  'ievisiiie-  tlicM'  ingenions  exiRMlieiits,  it  ought  to  l)e 
n  iih  iiilMicd   that   Hrindley  had   no  previous  ex|x*rience 
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to  fall  l)ack  ujxni,  and  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
means  wliicli  fbreio;n  engineers  might  have  ado])teil  to 
meet  similar  emergencies.  All  had  been  the  result  of 
his  own  original  thinking  and  contrivance ;  and,  indeed, 
many  of  these  devices  were  altogether  new  and  original, 
and  had  never  before  been  tried  by  any  engineer. 

It  is  curious  to  tnice  the  progi-ess  of  the  works  by 
Brindley's  own  memorfinda,  which,  though  brief,  clearly 
exhibit  his  marvellous  industry  and  close  application  to 
every  detail  of  the  business.  He  seems  to  liave  settled 
with  the  farmers  for  their  tenant-right,  sold  and  ac- 
(MHuited  for  the  wood  cut  down  and  the  gravel  dug  out 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  paid  the  workmen  employeil,' 
laid  out  the  work,  measm^ed  olf  the  quantities  done  from 
time  to  time,  planned  and  erected  the  bridges,  designeil 
the  canal-boats  required  for  conveying  the  earth  to  form 
the  embankments,  and  united  in  himself  the  varied  finic- 
tions  of  land-surveyor,  carpenter,  mason,  brickniaker, 
boat-builder,  paymaster,  and  engineer.  We  even  find  liim 
descending  to  count  bricks  and  sell  grass.  Nothing  was 
too  small  for  him  to  attend  to,  or  too  l)old  for  him  to 
attem])t  when  the  necessity  arose.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  him  contriving  a  water-plane  for  the  Duke's  collieries 
at  AV'orsley,  and  occasionally  visiting  Newchapel,  Leek, 
and  (.\)ngleton,  in  Staffordshire,  for  the  purj>o8e  of 
attending  to  the  business  on  which  he  still  continued  io 
be  employed  at  those  places. 

'  'V\w   lollowiii"^   bill   is   pi-escn'otl    I    Sima>x  wi\«  a  skilled  mechanic,  and 
MiiKMij^st  tlie  IJiiilj^cwatcT Caual  iwikts.    |   acted  as  foreman  of  the  crtqx»nters  :  — 

"  His  Gnu^  tlie  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  Sam*  Sixncox.       1/ 

£.  $.    d. 

23  Mar»'  17G0     To  12  days  work  at  21'*  per 1     1     u 

2.S  Aug*  To  G  days  mort*  d"  at  d» 0  10     <J 

n  S€»i/  To  H  days  more  do  at  d° 0  U     0 

2     5     ({ 

I  Nov'  17 GO.     IW  the  Contents  al)ove   by  the   Hands  of  Johu 
(lilU'rt  for  tlu'  I's**  of  Siun*  Siiiicox.  I*«* 

James  Brindlky." 

The  waives  ot  what  was  callc^l  a  "  ri^lit  14f/.  to  10//.  a  day,  ami  of  a  **  left- 
liaiid   man"  at   that  tiiiu'  uciv  fnnn    \    hand  man  "  fmm  1«.  to  14//. 
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The  heavy  works  at  tlie  crossing  of  the  Mersey  occu- 
pied him  almost  exchisively  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
17G3.  He  was  there  making  dams  and  pushing  on  the 
huildiug  of  the  bridge.  Occasionally  he  enters  the 
words,  "  short  of  men  at  Cornbrook."  Indeed,  he  seems 
then  to  have  lived  upon  the  works,  for  we  find  the 
almost  daily  entry  of  "  dined  at  the  Bull,  8rf."  On  the 
10th  of  Novemlxir  he  makes  tliis  entry  :  "  Aftor  noon 
sjittled  about  the  size  of  the  arch  over  the  river  Marsee 
[Mersey]  to  l)e  GO  foot  span  and  rise  16'4  feet."  Next 
day  he  is  ''  landing  balk  out  of  the  ould  river  in  to  the 
cjuial."  Then  he  goes  on,  "  I  prosceded  to  Worsley 
Mug  was  corking  ye  boats  the  masons  woss  making 
the  senter  of  the  waire  [weir].  Whith*  was  osing  to  put 
the  la  tor  side  of  the  water-wheel  srouds  on  I  orderd 
the  pit  for  ye  sj)indle  of  ye  morter-mill  to  be  sunk  level 
with  ye  canal  Mr.  Gill)ert  sade  ye  20  Tun  Boat  should 
\yc  at  ye  water  mi  tang  [meeting]  by  7  o'clock  the  next 
mom."  Next  morning  he  is  on  the  works  at  Comhill, 
sc^tting  "  a  carix}ntar  to  make  scrwos  "  [screws],  superin- 
tending the  gravelling  of  the  towing-path,  and  arranging 
with  a  fanner  as  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  slack.  And  so  he 
goes  on  from  day  to  day  with  the  minutest  details  of  the 
undertaking. 

He  was  not  without  his  petty  "werrets"  and  troubles 
either.  Brindley  and  Gill)ert  do  not  seem  to  have  got 
on  ver}-  well  together.  They  were  lx)th  men  of  strong 
temjHrs,  and  neither  would  tolerate  the  other's  inter- 
ference. (fill)ert,  l)eing  the  Duke's  factotum,  was  accus- 
tomnl  to  eall  Brindlcy's  men  from  their  work,  which  the 
other  would  not  brook.  Hence  we  have  this  entry  on 
onr  cKHHsion, — "  A  meshender  [messenger]  from  Mr  (} 
I  ntorncNl  the  anser  No  more  sosiety."  In  fact,  they 
K-em  to  have  quarrelled.' 

'  riir  h^iirl  ol  liri<l;:<wjitfr,  in  his  qiuiml  «»rij;i!mt4'<l  in  CtilU'rtH  lii»nie 
r-.imllni;:  *  I^ttrr  tn  flu-  rarihians/  |  linukin;:  into  tl»e  f\M  wUvrv  Briml- 
iU\r   K'lirrMi    to,    .tlli-^th   that    the       KvV  iiwu' v*iu»  jjiuzinj;— amuiinwl  uf 

2  c  2 
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We  find  the  following  further  entries  on  the  subject 
in  Brindley's  note-book:  "Thursday  17  No\t  past  7 
o'clock  at  nif^ht  M  Gilbert  and  sun  Tom  caled  on  meo 
at  Gorshill  and  I  went  with  them  to  ye  Coik  [sign  of 
the  Cock]  tha  stade  all  night  and  the  had  balk  [blauk  ?] 
bill  of  })arsill  18  Fryday  November  7  morii  I  went  to 
the  Cock  and  Bruckfast  with  (Till)erts  he  in  davrecl  to 
imploye  ye  carj)inters  at  Cornhill  in  making  door  and 
window  frames  for  a  Building  in  Castle  field  and  shades 
for  the  mynors  in  Dito  and  other  things  I  want  them 
to  Saill  ^foor  Hee  took  upon  him  diriction  of  ye  Imck 
drains  and  likwaise  such  Lands  as  be  twnxt  the  2  hoiis 
and  cec])  uper  side  the  large  fanne  and  w^as  displesed 
with  such  raing  as  I  had  pointed  out." 

Those  (hfferences  between  Brindley  and  Gilbert  seem 
eventually  to  have  become  reconciled,  most  probably  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Duke,  for  the  services  of  both  were 
alike  essential  to  him  ;  and  we  afterwards  find  them 
working  cordially  together  and  consulting  each  other  as 


L-iNOr-UKD    3ltlDtiE. 


before  on  any  inqun'tant  part  of  the  undertaking.     At 
the  end  of  the  year  1763,  by  dint  of  steady  work,  Long- 

wliiih    he  sit'iiis   to  Imve  \k\'\\  very  s\iit  of  lii«  biiHinoas.     The  Earl  says 

IuihI, — jumI  tlio  COUSIN luoiicv  wixa  that  Hriudley  was  under  the  imprasion 

the    tn^iiKcr   was    for  a   time   })R'-  that  Gilbert  had  contrived  this  out  of 

veiitcfl  ii.siii'4  the  aiiiiiial  in  tin*  pur-  spite. 
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lonl  Brido^e  was  finislied  and  gravelled  over,  and  the 
enil)anknient  was  ste^idily  i)r()eeeding  beyond  the  Mei^sey 
in  the  manner  ahove  deseribed. 

Hrindley  did  not  want  for  good  workmen  to  c^rry  out 
his  plans.  lie  found  plenty  of  lal)onrers  in  the  neigh- 
In  )urhood  aceustomed  to  hard  work,  who  speedily  becjime 
exi)ert  excavators  ;  and  though  there  was  at  first  a  lack  of 
skilled  carpenters,  blacksmitlis,  and  bricklayers,  they  soon 
l>ecame  trained  into  such  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  so 
exjK/rt  a  master  as  Brindley  was.  We  find  him,  in  liis 
note-book,  often  referring  to  the  men  by  their  names, 
or  rather  byenames,  for  in  Lancashire  proper  names 
M'cm  to  have  been  little  used  at  that  time.  "  Black 
J)avi(r'  was  one  of  the  foremen  most  employed  on  diffi- 
cult matters,  and  **  Hill  o  Toms"  and  "  Busick  Jack" 
si*em  also  to  have  l)een  confidential  workmen  in  their 
resjMjctive  dei)artment.s.  We  are  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood  *  that  most  of  tlie  labourers 
cmploye<l  were  of  a  su|)erior  class,  and  some  of  tliem 
Were  ""  wise "  or  **  cuiming  men,"  blood-stopjKTS,  herl)- 
doctors,  an<l  planet-rulers,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  neighlM)!n'hood  of  Manchester.'    Their  very  sujkt- 

'  It.  KawliiiMiii,    Ks<{.,  C\K.,    Kii-  c^rthn  <liuriuil   and   aiuiiial   motion, 

•^iinrr  to  tlir  liri<ljj:t'wat«T  Canal.  after  the  iimniier  of  an  onvry.     The 

-    Wliilst  c«  Hist  met inj^    the  canal,  whole  of  the  calculutiouii  were  made 

J>nii<ih>v  was  vt-ry  intimate  with  one  hy  hinuiflf,  and  the  machine  is  said 

l^iwn-iia*   Kanisliaw,  of  Mottram,  a  to  have  been  »o  e.xactly  conlrivwl  and 

kiii'lnnl  ni<t'hanical  genius,  thon<;h  in  executed  that,  iirovided  the  vibration 

a  .HUialhT  N\ay.     l^iwreiice  wju*  a  very  of  the  {lendulum  did  not  vary,  the 

I«M»r  niairs  N>ii,and  liud  H<*n'tHl  a  seven  machine  would  not  alter  a  minute  in 

vt'Ars  appnntia'sliip  to  tiie  tnuie  of  a  a  i)undre<l  yejin* ;  hut  this  might  pnv 

taiji-r,  alter  wlii4h  he  liound  himsilt  Uibly  k*  an  extravagant  estinuite  f»n 

a|»|»n'Uiie«'    to    a    clotliier   for   wven  the  luirt  of  Rtnishaws  friends.     He 

y«ar.H;    hut   ihi-w  tnuleM  not  Huitin;^  wan  also  a  inusiml  instrument  maker 

l.iN    ta>t(>,   and  iH'ing  of  a   strongly  and  niUHJc  te:icher,  a  worker  in  metals 

HMx-iianical    tuni,    he   tinally   iMiund  and   in   wood,  a  ininter  aini  glazier, 

hini>4li  apprentice  to  a  clocknuiker,  an  optician,  a  liellfounder,  a  cliemist 

ul.fin  li«' al^i  MiT\til  for  tvwn  years.  and    metidlurgist,    an    engraver — in 

liiiH  4-(r«  iitric  iierson  inventeil  many  short,  an  ahnotst  universal  mechanit^I 

«  uriMU> and  in;:eniousnuichini*8,  which  genius.     Hut  though  he  Oiuld  nuikc 

wip'  nnzanlitl  a«  uf  gniit  merit  in  his  all  these  things,  it  is  mentiuiiM  as  a 

tiiij.-.     Ohi- of  tiu>e  w;is  an  justrono-  renuirkahle  fact  tliat  with  all  his  in- 

iii;«al  an«l  gt-cr^raphical  machine,  genuity,  and  after  many  efll<»rts  (for 
U'.tutiiully    executed,     showing    the   ,    he  luiide  many),  he  never  ooiil«i  iiukv 
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stitioiis,  says  our  infonnant,  made  them  thinkei's  and 
calculators.  The  foreman  bricklayer,  for  instance,  as  his 
son  used  afterwards  to  relate,  always  "  ruled  the  planets 
to  find  out  the  lucky  days  on  which  to  commence  any 
important  work,''  and  he  added,  "  none  of  our  work  ever 
gave  way."  The  skilled  men  had  their  trade-secrets,  in 
which  the  unskilled  were  duly  initiated,  and  the  following 
were  amongst  them, — simple  matters  in  themselves,  but 
not  without  use  : — 

A  wet  embankment  can  be  prevented  from  slipping 
by  dredging  or  dusting  powdered  lime  in  layers  over 
the  wet  clay  or  earth. 

Sand  or  gi'avel  can  be  made  water-tight  by  shaking 
it  together  with  flat  bars  of  iron  run  in  some  depth,  s;iy 
two  feet,  and  washing  down  loam  or  soil  as  the  bars  are 
moved  al)()ut,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  clay- 
puddle. 

Dry-rot  (;an  be  j)re vented  in  warehouses  l)y  setting 
the  bricks  opposite  the  ends  of  the  main  Ijeams  of  the 
warehouse  in  dry  sand. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  canal  works,  Mr.  Rawlinson 
observes,  ''  All  the  bridges  and  culverts  are  set  in  the 
best  hydraulic  mortar.  The  plans  are  simple,  and  have 
special  contrivances  to  suit  peculiarities  of  situation,  &c. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  a  vertical  joint  betwixt  the  sjxindrils 
and  wing  walls  of  l)ridges,  to  prevent  injury  by  imequal 
settlements  or  bearings."' 


a  wickcT-lxisket !  Imlecil,  trying  to  be 
:i  uiiiversiil  j^cnius  wsus  his  ruiii.  He 
did,  or  attt'ini)t<.ul  to  do,  m  much, 
tliJit  h(;  never  stood  still  :uid  estab- 
lislietl  hiiiis(.'lt"  in  any  one  thinj^ ;  and, 
notwithstandinj^  his  j^reat  abiUty,  he 
died  **  not  worth  a  groat/'  Amongst 
Karnshaw's  various  contrivances  wius 
a  ]»i(HH;  of  macliinery  to  raise  water 
from  a  e<»al-inine  at  Hague,  near  Mot- 
tram,  an«l  (alx>ut  l7o3)  a  maeliine  to 
spin  and  reel  cotton  at  one  oijeration 
— in  lact,  a  sj inning-jenny — whieli 
lie  shower!  to  some  of  his  neiglilxiurs 


as  a  curiosity,  but^  after  having  oou- 
vinceil  them  uf  what  might  be  done  by 
its  means,  he  imniediateiy  dcstroyeii 
it,  saying  that  "  he  would  not  be  the 
meiuus  of  taking  bread  out  of  tlie 
mouths  of  the  iioor.**  He  was  a  total 
abstainer  from  strong  drink,  long  lie- 
fore  the  days  of  leetotal  Societies. 
Towanls  the  end  of  his  life  he  cim- 
tinued  on  intimate  terms  with  Brind- 
ley,  holding  frequent  meetingjB  willi 
him;  and  when  they  met  they  did 
not  easily  separate.  Eanisluiw  dietl 
in  1704,  at  sixty  years  of  age. 
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Whilst  the  works  were  in  full  progress,  which  was 
during  several  years,  from  three  to  four  hundred  men 
were  regularly  employed  upon  them,  divided  into  gangs 
of  about  fifty,  over  each  of  which  was  appointed  a 
captain  and  setter-out  of  the  works.  One  who  visited 
the  canal  while  in  progress  thus  writes  to  the  *St. 
James's  Chronicle,'  under  date  July  1st,  1765  :  "I  sur- 
veyed the  Duke's  men  for  two  hours,  and  think  the 
industry  of  bees  or  labour  of  ants  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  them.  Each  man's  work  seems  to  depend  on  and  be 
c<jnnected  with  his  neighbour's,  and  the  whole  posse 
jipjxijxred  as  I  conceive  did  that  of  the  Tyrians  when 
they  wanted  houses  to  put  tlieir  heads  in  at  Carthage." 
At  Stretford  the  visitor  found  "  four  Imndred  men  at 
work,  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  canal,  which  reached  nearly  to  the  Mersey, 
and  which,  on  drawing  up  the  floodgates,  was  to  receive 
a  j)roj)er  (juantity  of  water  and  a  number  of  loaded 
Iwirges.  One  of  tliewe  appeared  like  the  hull  of  a  collier, 
with  its  deck  all  covered,  after  the  manner  of  a  cabin, 
and  havin<i^  an  iron  cliininey  in  the  centre;  this,  on 
incpiiry,  proved  to  he  the  carix^ntiy,  but  wjis  shut  up, 
l»t'infi^  Sal)lnitli-(lay,  jus  was  another  barge,  which  con- 
tained the  siiiitlTs  forge.  Some  vessels  were  loaded  with 
S4»il,  which  was  put  into  troughs  (see  Cut  at  p.  383)  fas- 
tened togethei',  and  rested  on  boards  that  lay  across  two 
l>ar<^es;  Ix^tween  each  of  these  there  was  room  enough 
to  disehaijj^e  the  loading  l)y  loosening  some  iron  pins  at 
the  lK)ttr»ni  of  the  troughs.  Other  barges  lay  losided 
wirh  the  foiindatiijn-stones  of  the  canal  bridge,  which  is 
to  eanv  the  navigation  across  the  Mei'sey.  Nciir  two 
rhnii.sind  oak  piles  are  alrejidy  driven  to  strengthen  the 
f'niiiidatioiiK  of  this  bridge.  The  cjirpenters  on  the  Lan- 
( -asliire  side  weie  preparing  the  centre  frame,  and  on  the 
Cheshire  side  all  hands  were  at  work  in  bringing  down 
tlh-  soil  and  Uatiiig  the  groun<l  adjacent  to  the  founda- 
tions t»r  the   bridge,   which    is   designe<l   to   lie  covered 
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witli  stone  in  a  montli,  and  fiuislied  in  alx)ut  ten  days 
more."  ^ 

By  these  vigorous  measures  the  works  proceeded 
rapidly  towards  completion.  Before,  however,  they  had 
made  any  progress  at  the  Liverpool  end,  Earl  Gower, 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Duke,  had  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  Act  to  enable  a  line  of  navigation  to 
l)e  formed  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent ;  the  Duke 
agreeing  with  the  promotei'S  of  the  undertaking  to  vary 
the  course  of  his  canal  and  meet  theirs  about  midway 
between  Preston-brook  and  Runcorn,  from  which  point 
it  was  to  be  carried  northward  towards  the  Meraey,  de- 
scending into  tluit  river  by  a  flight  of  ten  locks,  tlie 
total  fall  being  not  less  than  79  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  canal  to  low-water  of  spring-tides.  When  this 
deviation  was  proposed,  the  bold  imagination  of  Brindley 
projected  an  acjueduct  across  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey 
itself,  which  was  there  some  fom*  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
wide,  with  the  object  of  carrying  the  Duke's  navigation 
directly  onward  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  on  the  Lanca- 
shire side  of  the  river.^  Tins  was  an  admirable  idea, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  probably  have  redomided 
more  to  the  fame  of  Brindley  than  any  other  of  his 
woiks.  But  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  caual 
which  had  already  been  executed,  had  reached  so  exces- 
sive an  amount,  that  the  Duke  was  compelled  to  stop 
short  at  lluncorn,  at  which  place  a  dock  was  constructed 
for  the  accounaodatiou  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade  connected  with  the  undertaking. 

*  *  A    llistuiy  ul    InLiml  Naviga-  i    Ituucom,  in  onler  to  aBcvrtaiu   Uit- 

tiuii>.    Particularly  tliosi>  ot' the  Duke  ex[>eniie  that  may  aUcud  the  build- 

<»r    hritlirewater    in    I^aiicasliiru    aud  i    iiifc  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Mer- 

Ciiisliire.'    2inl  Kd.,  ]».  li'J.  j    sey  at  that  place,  which  u  estinuiUii 

'  This  IkjM  s(.-l)eiiK>,  which  sccius  ,    at  a  8um  iuferior  to  the  ailvanta^^s 

i«»   have   l.Keii   earnestly  i»n)|K»si'd  at  '    tiiat  must  arise,  both  to  the  oouutiesi 

the  time,  though  n(?v(.'r  executed,  was  of  I^uiciister  :md  Chester, from  a  oom- 

tlius   noticed   in  a   Liveri)«x»l   j^jier :  '    niunication  of  this  sort." — Willijim- 

*' On     Mi»n«lay    last     Mr.     Ihintlley  simV  *  Li verjtxil  Advertiser,' July  K», 

waitcil  ui-nn  MXi-ral  cf  the  princiiiid  l7Ut<. 
jjientlenien  ul  tli's  town  and  uth<'rf>  at 
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From  Jiuncorn,  it  was  arranged  that  the  hoats  sliould 
navigate  bv  the  open  tideway  of  the  Mersey  to  the 
harliour  of  Liverpool,  at  whieh  place  the  Duke  made 
arrangements  to  provide  another  dock  for  tlieir  aecom- 
moilation.  Hrindley  made  frequent  visits  to  Liverpool 
for  the  pmpose  of  directing  its  exciivation,  and  it  still 
continues  <levoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  canal  naviga- 
tion. It  lies  between  the  Salthouse  and  Albert  Docks 
on  tlu»  north,  and  the  Wapping  and  King's  D(K*ks  on 
the  south.  The  Salthouse  was  the  only  public  dock 
near  it  at  the  time  that  Brindley  excavated  this  basin. 
There  were  only  three  others  in  LiverjM)ol  to  the  north, 
and  not  one  to  the  south;  but  the  Duke's  Dock  is  now 
the  centre  of  alM)Ut  five  miles  of  docks,  extending  from 
it    on  either   side    along    the    Lanctishire    shore  of  the 
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rsi»v. 
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LoNv;  Ivt'oiv  tho  l\inK»rii  Kx*k8  were  cimstruoteil,  an<l 
Utoiv  iho  auial  tn»iu  Lmijrtonl  Bridfc^  to  the  Mei^sey 
v>'ul.l  U*  niaiU-  availalile  tor  {mriK>ses  of  tnitlic,  the  Duke 
touii'l  liiiiiM.lt*  i\nhu\Hl  to  the  <rtx**it4.^t  stniits  tor  want  of 
mt»iK  V.  NiniKTous  iinex|xvteil  difficulties  had  (KvurrtNl, 
M»  that  the  i-\^t  o(  the  works  txmsiderahly  exeecnled  his 
i-aKulations:  and  thoujrh  the  engineer  airrieii  on  the 
whole  oivnitions  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy,  the 
cxiK'USi.^  was  neverthek^ss  almost  more  than  any  single 
puisi.'  toiild  K'ar.  The  execution  of  the  original  ttxual 
frt»iii  Woi>ikv  to  Manclit^ter  did  not  cost  more  tlian 
aln^ut  a  thousiind  guineas  a  mile,  to  which  was  to  Ikj 
added  tlie  cost  of  the  terminus  at  Manchester.  There 
was  also  the  outlay  which  had  to  l»e  incm-red  in  building 
the  HMjuisite  1  units  for  the  e-anal,  in  opening  out  the 
uiidiMirround  workings  of  the  collieries  at  Worsley,  and 
ill  irirtiiig  various  mills,  workshops,  and  warehouses  for 
rariying  on  the  new  husiness. 

The  Duke  was  enableii  to  do  all  this  without  severely 
taxiiiu*  his  resources,  and  he  even  enterttiineii  the  lioix* 
of  hiiiig  aMe  to  grapple  with  the  still  greiiter  under- 
taking of  cutting  the  twenty-four  miles  of  new  c-anal 
frniii  Longford  IJriilge  to  tlu' Mersey.  But  before  these 
works  were  half  finished,  and  whilst  the  large  amoimt  of 
(apital  invi'sted  in  them  was  lying  entirely  unjmKbictive, 
lie  found  that  the  dillieiilties  of  the  imdertaking  weiv 
likt'ly  to  jnovc  almost  too  nuich  for  him.  Indeeil,  it 
sei'iiicd  an  I'literprise  heyond  the  means  of  any  private 
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|>i»i>Jon — niorc  like*  that  of  a  inoimrcli  witli  State  resources 
at  his  coinniand,  than  of  a  young  Enjj^lish  noblenran. 

Hut  tlio  Duke  was  possessed  1)V  a  l)rave  sjnrit.  He  had 
|)Ut  his  han<l  to  the  work,  and  he  would  not  look  hack. 
Hr  had  l)econie  thorouf!^hly  inspired  hy  his  p-eat  ideji, 
and  determined  to  l)end  his  whole  energies  to  the  tiisk  of 
carrying  it  out.  lie  was  only  thirty  years  of  age — the 
owner  of  several  fine  mansions  in  different  parts  of 
the  i*ountrv,  surrounded  1)V  noble  domains — he  had  a 
fortiuie  sufHciently  ample  to  enable  him  to  connnand  the 
pleasiues  and  luxuries  of  life,  so  far  as  mcmey  can  secure 
them ;  yet  all  thesc^  h(»  voluntarily  denied  himself,  and 
chose  to  devote  his  time  to  consultations  with  an  unlet- 
ten^l  engiiuH^r,  and  his  whole  resounvs  to  the  cutting  of 
a  eaiial  to  unite  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Taking  u]»  his  residence  at  the  Old  Hall  at  Worsley — 
a  fine  sjK'eimen  of  the  old  timlnTed  houses  so  conmion 


in  S«)!Uh  Ljincashire  and  the  neighl)ouring  counties, —  he 
<ut  down  every  unnecessjiry  j^Tsonal  ex|)ense ;  denietl 
hims4'lf  every  sU|)erHuity,  exce[)t  j)erhai)s  a  pi|H»  of 
t4»l«M*co;  paid  off  his  following  of  servants;  put  down 
his  carriages  and  town  house;  and  continiMl  himself  and 
his  Ducal  establishment  to  a  t(»tal  cx|>endituix»  of  400/. 
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a-ye;ir.  A  horse  was,  however,  a  necessity,  for  the  jmr- 
j)ose  of  eiiabliiif^  him  to  visit  the  canal  works  during 
their  j)i*();^Tess  at  distant  points ;  and  he  accordingly  con- 
tinued to  maintain  one  horse  for  himself  and  another  for 
his  groom. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  rigid  economy,  the  Duke  still 
found  his  resources  inadequate  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
vigorously  carrying  on  the  w^orks,  and  on  Saturday 
nights  he  was  often  put  to  the  gi'eatest  shifts  to  raise 
the  recpiisite  money  to  pay  his  large  staff  of  enifts- 
men  and  Ial)Ourei's.  Sometimes  their  pajTnent  had  to 
l)e  post])oned  for  a  week  or  more,  until  the  cash  could 
he  niisod  hy  sending  romid  for  contributions  among  the 
Duke's  t4.*nantry.  Indeed,  his  credit  fell  to  the  lowest 
ol)l),  and  at  one  time  he  could  not  get  a  bill  for  500/. 
cashed  in  either  Liverpool  or  Manchester.* 

When  Mr.  George  Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  engaged, 
in  1825,  in  making  the  revised  survey  of  the  LiveriHH)! 
and  Manchester  Railway,  he  lunched  one  day  at  Woi-sley 
Hall  with  Mr.  Bradshaw,  manager  of  the  Duke's  pro- 
[)erty,  then  a  very  old  man.  He  had  been  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Duke,  and  knew  of  the  monetary  straits  to 
which  his  (jrace  had  been  reduced  during  the  constioic- 
tion  of  the  works.  Whilst  at  table,  Mr.  Bradshaw* 
pointed  to  a  small  whitewashed  cottage  on  the  Moss, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  said  that  in  that 
<!ottagc,  furmei'ly  a  public-house,  the  Duke,  Brindley, 
and  (jilbcrt  had  spent  many  an  evening  discussing  the 
prospcrts  of  the  canal  when  in  progress.  One  of  the 
])rinc-ipal  topics  of  conversation  on  those  occasions  was 
the  means  ot  raising  the  necessary  fmids  against  the 
next  pny-niglit.     '"  Une  evening  in  jnirticular,"  said  Mr. 

'  There  is  n<>\v  to  Lk'  mx'u  at  Wons-  |    wliom  tho  Duke  applied  at  the  tiiuv, 

K'v,  in  the  hsiiuls  uf  ji   private  jK-i-suii,  '    was  Mr.  C.  Smith,   a  iiicrchaut   at 

:i  I  in?Mis«^orv  note  jiivcn  l»y  the  Duke,  IJucluUilc;  but  he  would  not  lend  a 

lM;niii;j:  interest,  I'nr  as  h.»\v  a  snni  as  Carthiiij:,   l)elieving   Ihe  Diikv   to   bo 

li\<'    inunds.     AnH•n^.st    ihe    |.vrsi»ns  enj^ii^ed  in  a  ixTR'Ctly  niinoiis  luider- 

known    In  Ih;   len«lers   «»r  money,   to  takin<;. 
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Bradsliaw,  "  the  party  was  unusually  dull  and  silent. 
The  Duke's  funds  were  exhausted  ;  the  canal  was  by 
no  means  nearly  finished  ;  his  Grace's  credit  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  step  to  take 
next.  There  they  sat,  in  the  small  parlour  of  the  little 
public-house,  smoking  their  pii3es,  with  a  pitcher  of  ale 
before  them,  melancholy  and  silent.  At  last  the  Duke 
broke  the  silence  by  asking,  in  a  querulous  tone,  '  Well, 
Brindley,  what's  to  1^  Sone  now  ?  How  are  we  to  get 
at  the  money  for  finishing  this  canal  ?'  Brindley,  after 
a  few  long  puffs,  answered  through  the  smoke,  *WelI, 
Duke,  I  can't  tell ;  I  only  know  that  if  the  money  can 
l)e  got,  I  can  finish  the  canal,  and  that  it  will  pay  well.' 
'  Ay,'  rejoined  the  Duke,  '  but  where  are  we  to  get  the 
money?'  Brindley  could  only  repeat  what  he  had 
already  said ;  and  thus  the  little  party  remained  in 
moody  silence  for  some  time  longer,  when  Brindley  sud- 
denly started  up  and  said,  '  Don't  mind,  Duke ;  don't  be 
cast  down  ;  we  are  sure  to  succeed  after  all ! '  The  party 
shortly  after  separated,  the  Duke  going  over  to  Worsley 
to  IhxI,  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  best  mode  of  raising 
iiioiK'V  to  complete  his  all-absorbing  })roject." 

Still  undaunted  l)y  the  difficulties  that  l)eset  them,  the 
Duke  and  his  agents  exerted  tliemselves  to  the  utmost  to 
find  the  requisite  means  for  completing  the  works.  Gil- 
U'lt  was  em]»loyed  to  ride  round  among  the  tenantry 
<»r  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  raise  five  pounds  here 
jiiid  ten  pounds  there,  until  he  had  gathered  together 
enough  to  ])ay  the  week's  wages.  Whilst  travelling 
:ilM»ut  among  the  farmers  on  one  of  such  (x^casions,  Gil- 
I  Hit  was  joined  by  a  stranger  horseman,  who  entered 
into  conversjition  with  him;  and  it  very  shortly  turned 
upon  tin*  merits  of  their  res[)ective  horses.  The  stranger 
nlVricd  to  swa]>  with  (iill»ert,  who,  thinking  the  other's 
hMiM'  Intter  than  his  own,  agreed  to  the  exchange.  On 
altriwards  ah'ghting  at  a  lonely  village  inn,  which  lie 
li;i<l    not    iH-loi-e  THMpiented,  GilK^rt  was  surprised  to  l>e 
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cTiiTnl  l»y  \\\v  hnullonl  with  nivsterioiis  marks  at'  iv(;«»^- 
iiiri.'M,  i\\u\  siill  luoiv  so  when  he  was  aske<l  if  he  ha«l 
p»i  :i  ci^mI  Inu^ry.  It  turned  out  tliat  he  liad  ext-hangv^l 
l^i-sr^  with  a  liii::hwayn\aii,  wlio  had  adopted  this  exj^e- 
kVu\\{  t*«'isiruriniri^  niifT  loss  notorious  than  the  one  wliidi 
\\K-  i.al  ixrliauired  with  the  Duke's  ap^ent.^ 

At  iii'.u'tli.  wlu'ii  the  tenantry  could  funiisli  no  further 
;i.l\;i:uvs,  and  loans  were  not  to  1)0  had  on  any  terms  in 
NhtV.iiA^ir    or    Liver|>o<»l,  an<l    the   works    must  nee<ls 

V  v,i.  t.^  a  eoniplete  stand  unless  money  could  l>e  r.useil 
t.»  {WN  tlie  W'Tknien.  the  Duke  took  the  road  to  London 
i'-\   i.  !Vil  ;hk.  attended  only  hy  his  fi^room,  to  tiy  what 

V  •:.  1  It  tl'newith  liis  T^»ndon  bankei's.  The  house  of 
Nh  ^^v^.  ('I'M  autl  Co..  Temple  lfcn\  was  then  the  prin- 
v'jm:  Ixiiikinc-liouse  in  the  metrojx^lis, as  it  is  the  oldest; 
;i!\  1  '.luM  sA  ihe  aristiM  nitie  families  kept  their  accounts 
:':  k'v.  TiA'  Duke  had  determimHl  at  the  outlet  of  his 
!  •  :.  v:;ikiiiir  not  to  niortpiin^  his  landed  property,  and 
l.v  !  wl  Ik  Id  to  tliis  resolution.  Rut  the  time  arrived  when 
\w  k»^!:M  not  avoid  KnTowinjr  money  of  his  bankers  on 
vr;,  ii  v^riur  sieurity  as  he  eould  offer  them.  He  liad 
aI:va»lN  ^  ivated  a  valuable  and  lucrative  property,  which 
N\a^  happily  available  for  the  i>urp\se.  The  canal  from 
W,  rsK  N  t.^  >hini'hester  had  j)rove<l  ixnnunerative  in  an 
I  \n;j»  rd:!\;\ry  deunv.  and  was  ahvatly  pnxhicinp  a  larjre 
amii:;il  iiir,»uio.  He  had  not  the  same  scruples  at  pledp^inp: 
[\\c  uvv!uus  of  his  canal  that  he  had  to  mortgage  his 
l;i!i.U:  ;:!i'l  an  arnm^vment  was  iHMicluded  with  the 
Mv^v^iN.  (1  ild  uutler  which  they  ajrivinl  to  ad\'ancc  the 
Dulx'  ^iiiu<  ot*  nifucy  from  time  to  tune,  by  niesins  (»f 
w  In.  h  \•.^  \\;i>  ^.viiuunlly  i^nabltMl  to  tinish  the  entiiv  t^anal. 
Til*'  1m  .'k^  I't*  tlif  tiini  show  that  he  obtainisl  his  fii-sf 
:hl\:uh  V  tiMiii  tlieni  t»t'  .*»S0()/.  alnMit  the  nuMdle  of  theyt»ar 
\1u'k  -It  uliifli  liiui'  lu'  was  in  the  j:*reattvt  ditliculty  : 
vi-ril\    MihT   :i    riirtlirr  sum   ot*    i:>,00(»/. :  then    2<HMi/.. 
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and  various  other  sums,  making  a  total  of  25,000/. ; 
wliicli  remained  owing  until  the  year  1769,  when  the 
whole  was  paid  off — doubtless  from  the  profits  of  the 
canal  traffic   as  well  as  the   economised   rental  of  the 

DiiWs    unbur- 
tlieni^d  estateii, 

Thtf  iiitlm 
IcVLsl  leiigtli  of 
tlie  new  canal 
from  Ijf>ngfi»rd 
Ilridge  to  tite 
lIpjKT    jKirt     of 

Hnneorn,  tiear- 
iy  twcnty-tnght 
mWi^H  in  extent,  was 
Hninhod  and  ojit*ned  for 
tmffic  in  the  }e?ir  1707, 
after  the  lapm?  of  uUmi 
fi\*o  ypnrH  fn»ni  the  jirkk- 
iag  of  iW  AeU  Th<*  for- 
midable flight  of  lock», 


1  J'.K    L'HKs    A  I    H'NCoHN' 
cival  .skclu^u    aJtrr  !..»     r..,iiiA]  Prawme  J 


tVoin  tlir  \i\v\  \K\vt  of  the  canal  down  to  the  waters  of 
tlir  M«  rscy  at  Hmiforn,  wun*  not  finished  for  sevei-al 
yr;irs   latrr,  l>y  whirh   time   the   reii»ipts  deriviMl  by  the 
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Duke  from  tlie  sale  of  liis  coals  and  the  local  traffic  of 
the  iindertakiiijs:,  enahled  hhn  to  complete  them  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty.  Considerable  delay  was  oc- 
casioned l>y  the  resistance  of  an  obstinate  lando\vner 
near  Rinicorn,  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  who  interposed 
every  obstacle  wliich  it  was  in  his  power  to  offer ;  but 
his  o])position  too  was  at  length  overcome,  and  the 
new  and  comjilete  line  of  water-commimication  l^etween 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  finally  opened  through- 
out. In  a  letter  written  from  Runcorn,  dated  the 
1st  January,  1773,  we  find  it  stated  that  "yesterday 
the  loc^ks  were  opened,  and  the  Heart  of  Oak^  a  vessel 
of  50  tons  burden,  for  Liverpool,  passed  through  them. 
This  day,  u})wards  of  six  hundred  of  his  Grace's  work- 
men were  entertained  upon  the  lock  banks  with  an  ox 
roasted  whole  and  plenty  of  good  liquor.  The  Duke's 
health  and  many  other  toasts  were  drunk  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  by  the  multitude,  who  crowded  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  spectators  of  these  asto- 
nishing works.  The  gentlemen  of  the  country  for  a  long 
time  (entertained  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  this 
undertaking,  esteeming  it  too  difficult  to  be  accomplished, 
and  fearing  their  lands  would  be  cut  and  defaced  with- 
out j^roducing  any  real  benefit  to  themselves  or  the 
])ul)lic;  but  they  now  see  with  pleasure  that  their  fears 
and  apjnehensions  were  ill-grounded,  and  they  join  with 
one  voice  in  applauding  the  work,  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the  landed 
pro])erty,  as  well  as  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom."  ^ 

Whilst  the  canal  works  had  been  in  progress,  great 
changes  had  taken  ])lace  at  Worsley.  The  Duke  had 
year  h\  year  been  extending  the  workings  of  the  coal ; 
and  when  the  King  of  Denmark,  travelling  under  the 
title  of  Prince  Travindahl,  visited  the  Duke  in  1768,  the 

'  (i)is\v<irs  '  AcTiHint  ^^^  Ihuirorn  ami  its  Knvinms,*  pp.  (i3-5. 
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tunnels  luid  Jilready  been  extended  for  nearly  two  miles 
under  the  hill.  When  the  Duke  l)egan  tliese  works,  he 
possessed  only  such  of  the  coal-mines  as  belonged  to  the 
Worsley  estate,  but  from  time  to  time  he  purchased  the 
adjoining  lands  containing  seams  of  coal  which  run  imder 
the  high  ground  Ixjtween  Worsley,  Bolton,  and  Bury; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  midergi'ound  amals  connecting 
the  different  workings  extended  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
forty  miles.'  Both  the  hereditary  and  the  purchased  mines 
are  worked  u})on  two  main  levels,  though  in  all  there 
are  four  ditferent  levels,  the  highest  being  a  humb'ed  and 
twenty'  yards  above  the  lowest.  Tiie  coals  worked  out 
of  the  In'gher  seams  are  shot  into  the  ]x)ats  placed  below 
at  certain  api)ointed  places;  tlie  whole  of  the  subter- 
ranean ])roduce  being  dragged  to  the  light  through  the 
tunnels,  the  entrances  to  which  are  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration. In  opening  up  these  underground  workings 
the  Duke  is  said  to  have  ex})ended  about  168,000/.;  but 
the  innnense  revenue  derived  from  the  side  of  the  coals 
by  canal  rendered  this  an  exceedingly  ])roductive  out- 
lay. Besides  the  extension  of  the  canal  along  these 
tunnels,  the  Duke  subse<piently  airried  a  branch  by  the 
i^lgc  of  Chat-Moss  to  Leigh,  by  which  means  new 
supplies  of  coal  were  introduced  to  Manchester  from 
that  district,  and  the  traffic  was  still  further  increased. 
It  was  a  sjiying  of  the  Duke's,  that  "a  navigjition  should 
always  have  coals  at  the  heels  of  it." 

The  total  cost  of  com])leting  the  canal  from  Worsley 
to  Manchester,  and  from  Longford  Bridge  to  the  Mersey 
at  Huncorn,  amounted  to  220,000/.  A  truly  magnifi- 
cent undertaking,  nobly  planne<l  and  nobly  execaitcnl. 
Thi'  power  conferred  by  wealth  was  ])robably  never 
more  munificently  exercised  than  in  this  case;  for, 
though  the  trallic  i)roved  a  source  of  innnense  wealth  to 
the   Duke,  it  conferred   incalculable  blessings  U|Km  the 


*  Sf  till'  cut  at  p.  3<X>,  Mlio\vinj5  the  eiitnuices  to  these  undept^rDuikl  cauaLi. 
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])Oi)iilation  of  the  district.  It  greatly  added  to  tlieir 
couiforts,  increased  their  employment,  and  facilitated 
the  o])erations  of  industry  in  all  ways.  The  canal  waif; 
no  sooner  opened  than  its  advantages  were  at  once 
felt.  Tlie  charge  for  water-carriage  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  was  lowered  one-half.  All  sorts  of  ])ro- 
duce  were  brought  to  the  latter  town,  at  moderate  rates, 
fioin  the  farms  and  gardens  adjacent  to  the  navigation, 
whilst  tlie  value  of  agricultural  property  was  immediately 
raised  l)y  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  lime 
and  manm^e,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  more  ready  access 
to  good  markets  which  it  provided  for  the  farming 
classes.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  has  not  less  truly  tlian 
elegantly  ol)served,  that  "  the  history  of  Fmncis  Duke 
of  IJridgewater  is  engraved  in  intaglio  on  the  face  of  the 
country  he  helped  to  civilize  and  enrich." 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
witli  the  money  history  of  the  enterprise  is  this  :  that 
ahliongh  the  canal  yielded  an  income  wliich  eventually 
leiiclied  about  80,000/.  a  year,  it  was  planned  and  exe- 
(•uted  Ijy  Brindley  at  a  rate  of  pay  considerably  less  than 
tliat  of  an  ordinary  mechanic  of  the  present  day.  The 
higliest  wage  he  received  whilst  in  the  employment  of 
the  Duke  was  3s.  (id.  a  day.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  received  only  half-a-crown.  Brindley,  no 
doubt,  acconnnodated  himself  to  the  Duke's  pinched 
means,  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  canal  wa« 
(piite  as  much  a  matter  of  character  with  him  as  of  pay. 
Indeed,  lie  seems  to  have  studied  economy  in  everything, 
and  strove  to  keep  down  his  expenses  to  the  very  lowcbl 
point.  Whilst  superintending  the  works  at  Longford 
Uridge,  we  find  him  making  an  entry  of  his  day's  i)er- 
soual  expenses  at  only  iid.  for  "  ating  and  drink."  On 
other  days  his  ex])enditure  was  confined  to  2d.  for  the 
turn|)ike.  When  living  at  "  The  Bull,"  near  the  works 
at  Throstle  Nest,  we  lin<l  his  dinner  costing  Sd.  and  his 
breakfast    Cx/.     Uis  entii'e  expenses  were  on  an  equally 
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low  scale,  for  he  studied  in  all  wnvs  to  ^cimomvAv  tlic 
Duke's  means,  that  every  availiible  Hhitliiig  might  \tv. 
expended  on  the  prosecution  of  the  workH, 

The  inadequate  character  of  his  reniiinenition  wum 
doubtless  well  enough  known  to  Britidlcv  hIinH4»lf;  mu] 
rendered  him  very  inde]X3ndent  in  his  Ixiiinng  toWiuilH 
the  Duke.*      They  had  freqiKut   iliftVruiic'e«  as  to  the 


*  Tho  Earl  of  BriJgewater,  in  his 
HJu^ilar  publication,  the  'Letter  to 
the  Parinians,*  above  rclcrred  to,  states 
that  "  IJrindley  oflered  to  stay  en- 
tirely ^^-ith  the  Duke,  and  tlo  business 
for  no  one  else,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  guinea  a  week ;  **  and  this 
Htatement  is  rejieated  by  the  late  Etirl 
of  KIli*smerc  in  his  *  Essays  on  His- 
tory, Biograjihy,*  &c.  But,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  statement  looks  untrue ; 
and  we  have  since  found,  from  Brind- 
ley*s  own  note-book,  that,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  17G2,  he  was  receiving  a 
guinea  a  day  from  the  Earl  of  AVar- 
rii»gton  fur  jwrfonning  services  lor 
that  nobleman  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
tliat  he  wouM  pn-fer  the  Duke's  three- 
ai»«l-MXj»ence  a  «lay  to  the  more  ude- 
ipiate  r.it<'  of  juiynient  wliich  he 
was  acru.stonutl  to  charge  and  to  re- 
crivi'  Ironi   other  employers.       It   is 

•  piile  true,  however — an<i  the  fact  is 
<'oiitiniu'<l  by  Briiidley'rt  own  reconl — 
that  JM'  nreive^l  no  more  tiian  a  guinea 
a  wiik  whilst  in  the  Duke's  service; 
wliieli  only  alVonls  an  illustration  of 
tlie  laet  that  eminent  ciaistructive 
miiins  may  l»e  ilisplayeii  and  engineer- 
in::  ;ZH:itness  aehievetl  in  the  absence 

•  »t  any  ade<piate  material  rewunl. 
We  regn*t  to  have  to  adil  that  Brind- 
l«  v's  widow  (alterwanls  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Williamson,  ot"  JAUigjiort)  in  vain 
l-titii.n«Hl  tin-  Duke  and  his  n*jire- 
s<  iitalives,  as  well  as  the  above  fcirl 

•  •t  Hridi;iwater,  fur  |«ynient  of  a 
lialance  s;iid  to  have  Uvn  due  to 
r.i  in<ii«  V  Inr  s«rvices,  at  the  time  of  the 
ni-nM«r's  tlratli.  In  her  h'tter  ti> 
l:..Urt  Hni.l>liaw,  M.P.,  <lale.l  the 
•Jn.l  May,  1Sm:{,  Mrs.  Williams<n» 
>>.iy>  :  "It  \sill  dnnbtliss  ap|4';ir  to 
\.'ij  cM r.i.inlm.iry  tliat  so  very  late 
(11   .ii'iln;at;on   slmnM    now    U-    made 


.  .  «  *  but  !  nrasl  bi^  Imvi?  to  st^ue 
thut  re^imttfid  ittpUoilkjns  weiru  mi^je 
by  me  (ix(U*r  Ifn  Blind U^v'^i  sudden 
and  uiuajic.'ctol  dnvth)  l*i  fht-  btt^Mr* 
ThtjniiiB  (HIUtI  and  idw>  to  hb  bni- 
llitTp  but  witb<tut  JHiy  other  dlict 
IhiUi  that  tit  cuumtflUl  pmniiH**  to  Liy 
tins  iiiEitter  Wfuru  Uiii  Umc4' ;  tuid  I 
ciinci^ive  it  owing  h\  Uiin  cbfiimd  vl 
ntvpliiCiition  thftt  no  mittllri^  crvt'r  took 
iskce*  A  letter  wiisi  tiLiu  mrrilteji  lo 
HiH  (trace  on  rluj*  Mib|t*ta  m  bit«  urn 
Iht-vyoir  1801,  but  no  annwi^  w*w*  nw 
ckivctL  Frutw  the  year  liUu  hi 
1 712,  Mr.  BnridW  ntx^vwl  no  money 
on  Jinn  Hint  i>f  bin  mbr)'*  A I  tlial 
hme  hf  wns  (ruqucntly  in  vnry  j^tul 

Duke,  whose  answer  (to  use  tho 
Duke's  expression)  was,  *  I  am  much 
more  distressed  for  money  than  you  ; 
however,  as  soon  na  I  can  recover  my- 
self, your  services  shall  not  go  unre- 
wanle<l.'  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr. 
Brintiley  was  imder  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  several  sums  to  make  gpod 
engagements  he  was  then  under  to 
various  canal  com{«inies.  In  the  year 
1774,  two  years  after  Mr.  Briiidiey*s 
death,  the  late  Mr.  John  Gilbert  paid 
my  brother,  Mr.  Henshall,  the  trining 
sum  of  100/.  on  account  of  Mr.  Brind- 
ley's  time,  which  is  all  that  has  been 
recA'ived.  I  beg  leave  to  surest  how 
small  and  inade<puite  a  return  this  is 
for  his  services  during  a  {leriod  of 
seven  yean*.  Mr.  B.*s  travelling  ex- 
pi>nses  on  His  (inice^s  account  during 
that  time  were  considerable,  towards 
which,  when  he  had  not  sufficient 
money  t<i  carry  him  the  whole  jour- 
ney, he  n<iw  and  then  n-ceiveii  a  small 
sum.  Now  tar  his  plans  and  under- 
takings have  Utn  l»eneficLd  to  His 
(inice's  interest  is  well  known."     In 
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pro})er  mode  of  canying  on  the  works ;  but  Briiidley 
was  quite  as  obstinate  as  the  Duke  on  such  occasions, 
and  wlien  lie  felt  convinced  that  his  own  plan  was  the 
rijL^ht  one  he  would  not  j-ield  an  inch.  It  is  said  that, 
after  loiip:  evening  discussions  at  the  hearth  of  the  old 
timbered  liall  at  Worsley,  or  at  the  Duke's  house  at 
Liverpool,  while  the  works  there  were  in  progi-ess,  the 
two  would  oi'ton  |)art  at  night  almost  at  daggers-drawni. 
But  next  morning,  on  meeting  at  breakfast,  the  Duke 
would  very  frankly  say  to  his  engineer,  "  Well,  Brindley, 
I  have  been  thinking  over  what  we  were  talking  about 
last  night.  I  find  you  may  Ix)  right  after  all ;  so  just 
finish  the  work  in  your  own  way." 

The  Duke  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  took  the 
greatest  personal  interest  in  the  working  of  his  coal- 
nn'nes,  his  canals,  his  mills,  and  his  various  branches  of 
industry.  These  were  his  hobbies,  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  nothing;  else.  lie  was  utterly  lost  to  the  fashionable 
world,  and,  as  some  thought,  to  a  sense  of  its  proprieties. 
Shortly  after  his  canal  had  l:)een  opened  for  the  convey- 
ance of  coals,  the  Duke  established  a  service  of  passage- 
bo;  its  between  Manchester  and  Worsley,  and  between 
Manchester  jind  a  stiition  within  two  miles  of  Warring- 
ton, by  whic4i  j)assengers  were  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  a 
])enny  a  nn'Ie.  The  boats  were  fitted  up  like  the  Dutch 
tivckschuyts,  and,  being  found  cheap  as  well  as  con- 
venient, were  largely  patronized  by  the  public*     This 

a  stat(.'inciit  of  tlR>  elaiins  of  Mr.  ,  ur^l  him,  but  the  sulicitation  of  tlio 
Krimllev's  ivpRscntiUivcs,  forwiinled  ,  Duke,  iii  Uiis  as  in  every  other  in- 
to till'  lOarl  of  hridj^cwator  on  the  3nl  |  stance,  to  reiiiiiin  with  him,  out- 
of  Novi'inlKT,  1H03,  it  is  further  state<l  |  wei^^heil  all  [lecmiiary  oumtidvnitions ; 
liiat  ''(lurin«:  the  ixriotl  of  his  eiu-  I  ri>lyiii<;  U{X)U  such  a  remuuoiutiun 
l»I<»y  under  Ills  (J race,  many  liij^hly  .  frum  His  Grace  as  the  profits  of  his 
advanta^unisand  Uicrativt?  olfern  were  '  work  ini«;ht  aflenvards  justify.** 
made  to  liim,  jiarticularly  one  from  *  When  the  Duke  ha&l  put  ou  tlie 
the;  rrincc  of  JIess<\  in  17(U>,  wlio  at  '  l)oatH  an<l  established  the  service,  he 
tliat  time  was  m(>ditatin<^  a  ciinnl  ,  utVere<l  to  let  them  for  GO/,  a  year; 
thruuiih  his  dominions  in  (lennany,  hut  not  l)chi<;  able  to  find  auy  |K>niun 
and  w)i«>  otfcntl  to  suW'rilH'  to  any  '  to  take  them  at  that  |)rioe,  he  waM 
i<rms  Mr.  iWindliy  mi^ht  stipulate.  under  the  necessity  of  conducting;  the 
'I'ti  thiscn^agnncnl  his  family  stn>n^ly  service  himself,  by  means  of  an  agent. 
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servi<*e  was  afterwards  extended  to  Itiincorn,  and  from 
thence  to  LiveriM)ol.  The  Duke  delif^lited  to  travel  by 
his  own  boats,  preferrinp^  them  to  any  more  stately  and 
aristocratic  method.  He  often  went  by  them  to  Man- 
chester to  watch  how  the  coal-trade  was  ffoin^  on. 
When  the  ] nusse njj;'ers  ahghted  at  the  coal-wliarf,  there 
were  usually  many  i)oor  people  about,  wheeling  away 
their  barrow-loads  of  coals.  One  of  the  Duke's  regula- 
tions was,  that  whenever  any  deficiency  in  the  supply 
was  apprehended,  those  ]>eople  who  came  with  their 
wluH'lbarrows,  baskets,  and  aprons  for  small  quantities, 
should  l>e  served  first,  and  waggons,  carts,  and  horses 
si'Ut  away  until  the  sup))ly  was  agjiin  abundant.  The 
inunl)crs  of  small  customers  who  thus  resorted  to  the 
Duke's  coal-yard  rendered  it  a  somewhat  busy  scene,  and 
the  Duke  liked  to  look  on  and  watch  the  proceedings. 
One  day  a  customer,  of  the  poorer  sort,  having  got  his 
Kick  tille<l,  looked  about  for  some  one  to  helj)  it  on  to  his 
IkicIv.  lie  observed  a  stoutish  man  standing  near,  <lressed 
in  a  s|M*nccr,  with  <lark  drab  smallclothes.  **  Heigh ! 
mester!"said  the  man,  '*  come,  gie  me  a  lift  wi'  this 
s;ick  ()'  coal  on  to  my  shouder."  Without  any  hesi- 
tation, th(*  ]K*rson  in  the  sj)encer  gjive  the  man  the 
required  ''  lift,"  and  oft' he  trudged  with  the  load.  Some 
<»ni'  near,  who  had  witnessed  the  transjiction,  ran  up  to 
thr  man,  and  asked,  ''Dun  yo  know  who's  that  yo've 
Imh'u  sjn'aking  tull?"  '*  Xaw  !  who  is  he?"  '*  Why, 
it's  tir  Duke  his-sen  !  "  "  The  Duke  !  "  cxclaimcHl  the 
man,  drojiping  the  bag  of  coals  from  his  shoulder,  '*  Hey  ! 
what'll  he  <lo  at  me  ?  Maun  a  goo  an  ax  hispard<m?'* 
Hut  the  Duke  had  disap]>eared. 

H(»  was  very  fond  of  watching  his  men  at  work,  es|)e- 
<ially  when  any  new  enterprise  was  on  fiM)t.     When  they 

III  tin- r«nin*«' of  a  sliort  time  thflNuUM        zinc/   jniMisluil    >»y    .l<»hii     Murmy, 
wi-n-  t-'iiTui  to  yivUl  a  ch-ar  i»n»fit  of        17S<».     Vol.  xi.,  314.) 
l»'i<N»/.  a  yr-ar.     (Si*  *  IV>liticaI  Ma^ra- 
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were  boriiip^  for  cdjiI  at  Worsley,  tlie  Duke  came  even* 
inorninpj  and  looked  on  for  a  long  time  together.  The 
men  did  not  like  to  leave  oif  work  whilst  he  remaine<l 
there,  and  they  l)ecame  so  dissatisfied  at  having  to  work 
so  long  l)eyond  the  hoiu-  at  which  the  l)ell  rang,  that 
Brindley  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  numlier  of 
hands  to  continue  the  lx>ring.  On  inquiry,  he  foimd  out 
the  cause  and  communicated  it  to  the  Duke,  who  from 
that  time  made  a  ]X)int  of  immediately  walking  off  wlien 
the  l)cll  rang,  returning  when  the  men  had  resumed 
work,  and  remaining  with  them  usually  until  six  o'clock. 
He  observed,  however,  that  though  the  men  drop|)e<l 
work  j)rom|)tly  as  the  l)ell  rang,  when  he  was  not  l)v, 
they  were  not  nearly  so  pimctual  in  resuming  work, 
some  straggling  in  many  minutes  after  time.  He  asked 
to  know  the  reason,  and  the  men's  excuse  was,  that 
though  they  could  always  hear  the  clock  when  it  struck 
twelve,  they  could  not  so  readily  hear  it  when  it  struck 
only  one.  On  this,  the  Duke  had  the  mechanism  of 
the  clock  altered  so  iis  to  make  it  strike  thirteen  at  one 
o'clock  ;  which  it  continues  to  do  until  this  day. 

His  time  was  very  fully  occuj)ieil  with  his  various 
lousiness  concerns,  to  which  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal attenticm.  Habit  made  him  a  business  man — 
punctual  in  his  appointments,  precise  in  his  arrange- 
ments, and  economical  both  of  money  and  time.  When 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  any  persons  about  matters 
of  business,  he  ])referred  going  to  them  instead  of  letting 
tliuni  come  to  him ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  they  come  to  me, 
they  may  stay  \\h  long  as  they  please ;  if  I  go  to  them,  I 
stay  as  long  as  /  plciise."  His  enforced  liabits  of 
economy  during  the  construction  of  the  canal  had  fiilly 
iin])ressed  upon  his  mind  the  value  of  money.  Yet, 
thouo:h  "near,"  he  was  not  jx^nurious,"  but  was  usually 
lilxMal,  and  sometimes  munificent.  When  the  Loyalty 
Loan  was  laised,  he  contributed  to  it  no  less  a  sum  than 
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100,000/.  in  avail.  He  was  thoroughly  and  strongly 
national,  and  a  generous  patron  of  most  of  our  public 
benevolent  institutions. 

The  employer  of  a  vast  number  of  workpeople,  he 
exercised  his  influence  over  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
extort  their  gratitude  and  blessings.  J).e  did  not  "  lord 
it"  over  them,  but  practically  tauj^ht  them,  aliove  all 
things,  to  help  themselves.  He  wan  tljL*  {MittLTn  mnployer 
of  his  neighbourhood.  With  a  kind  toiKern  fur  tlu' 
welfare  of  his  colliery  workmen — then  a  half-s*ivage  ehiss 
— he  built  comfoiiable  dwellings  and  iHtalilisht*d  Khrqis 
and  markets  for  them;  by  which  h*:  inKiin^d  ihui  at  k**u*t 
a  certain  |X)rtion  of  their  weekly  mini  it iii^H  Hlumld  p>  io 
their  wives  and  families  in  the  shape  of  tiKNlaiit]  dothing^ 
instead  of  l)eing  squandered  in  idle  dis^ipntion  mui 
drunkenness.  In  order  to  put  a  Btop  to  idle  MinidavN 
he  im]K)8ed  a  fine  of  lialf-a-crown  on  any  workrimn  who 
<lid  not  go  down  the  pit  at  the  usual  hour  on  that  nioniing ; 
and  lience  the  origin  of  what  is  callud  Half  Crown  I  tow 
at  Worsley,  as  tims  deserilxxl  by  one  of  the  colliers: — 
"T'ouid  (look  fined  ony  inon  as  didn't  go  daown  ])it  o* 
Moonday  inoniin  auve  a  craown,  and  al)eaut  thot  toime 
li(  made  a  new  road  to  t'pit,  so  t'colliers  caw'd  it  Auve 
Craown  Row/'  Debts  contmcted  by  the  men  at  public- 
liousi\s  were  not  recognised  by  the  pay-agents.  The 
sti'adiest  workmen  were  alIowe<l  to  occupy  the  best  and 
|»K:asiUitest  houses  as  a  reward  for  their  good  conduct. 
Tliu  Duke  also  l)ound  the  men  to  contribute  so  much  of 
tlicir  weekly  eiirnings  to  a  general  sick  club;  and  he 
(ucouragcd  a  religious  tone  of  character  amongst  his 
]KM)|)le  by  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  which 
wi'W  directly  suj>enntended  l)y  his  agents,  selecteil  from 
till'  best  available  class.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Duke's  colliers  soon  held  a  higher  character  for  sobriety, 
intrllip'iiee,  and  good  conduct,  than  the  wciivei's  an<l 
ntlHi*  wnikpeojile  of  the  adjacent  cnuntry. 

lie   did    not    ot'teii  visit  London,   where  he   had   long 
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ceased  to  maintain  a  house ;  but  when  he  went  tliere 
lie  made  an  arrangement  w4th  one  of  his  friends, 
who  undertook  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  provide  a  daily 
dinner  for  His  Grace  and  a  certain  numljer  of  guests 
whilst  he  remained  in  town.  He  also  made  occasional 
visits  to  his  fine  estate  of  Ashridge,  in  Buckingbain- 
shire,  taking  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few^  days, 
going  or  coming,  with  Earl  Gower  and  his  Countess, 
tlie  Duke's  only  sister,  Lady  Louisa  Egerton.  The 
Countess  Gower  seems  to  have  borne  considei^able  re- 
semblance to  her  brother  in  force  of  character  as  well 
as  in  other  respects.  It  is  related  of  her  that  when  her 
husl)and  was  ambassador  at  the  French  Court,  during 
the  outbreak  of  the  llevolution  in  1792,  the  Countess 
was  courageously  kind  to  the  then  members  of  the  Frencli 
King  s  family  who  were  confined  in  the  Temple,  and 
consequently  exposed  her  lord  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
A  Swiss  had  been  the  medium  of  these  kindly  acts,  and 
the  mob  sought  the  Swiss  at  the  Earl's  hotel  for  tlie 
])urpose  of  cutting  oft'  his  heiul.  The  authorities  offeixnl 
tlie  ambassador  a  guard,  wdiich  he  refused,  on  the  high 
ground  of  being  protected  by  his  character ;  but  he  took 
care  to  write  in  large  letters  over  his  door  Hotel  de  VAni' 
hassadear  d'Aiu/letetre.  The  Countess,  describing  these 
alarming  circumstances  to  a  friend  in  England  at  the 
time,  concluded  thus  :  "  Now  w^e  have  done  all  we  can  ; 
and  if  the  mob  attacks  us  now^,  it  is  their  concern,  not 
ours."  ^  During  his  visits  at  Trentham,  the  Duke  would 
get  ensconced  on  a  sofa  in  some  distant  comer  of  the 
room  in  the  evenings,  and  discourse  earnestly  to  those 
who  would  listen  to  him  about  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages of  canals.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fun  made 
on  these  occasions  about  "  the  Duke's  hobby."  But  he 
was  always  like  a  fish  out  of  water  until  he  got  back  to 

'  Sit  tlie  *  Auckland  Journal  and        of  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  the 
C\)rr('s|<)ndoucc,    ISOO.'      The   noble    ,    late  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
lady  lu'ie  referred  to  was  jj:i*and mother 
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Worslev,  to  Jolni  Gilbert,  his  coal-pitK,  liis  drainage,  liis 
mills,  and  his  canals. 

No  wonder  he  was  fond  of  Worsley.  It  had  l)een  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs,  and  the  foundation  of  his  greatness. 
Illustrious  visitors  from  all  parts  resorted  thither  to 
witness  lirindley's  "eastle  in  the  air,"  and  to  explore  the 
underground  excavations  l)eneath  Worsley-hill.  Frisi, 
the  Italian,  spoke  of  the  latter  with  admiration  when  they 
were  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  ;  since  tlien  tliey 
have  heen  extended  to  nearly  forty  miles.  Among  the 
numerous  visitors  entertained  by  the  Duke  was  Fulton, 
the  American  artist,  with  whose  speculations  he  was  much 
interested.  Fulton  had  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject  of  canals,  and  was  then  speculating  on 
the  emplovinent  of  steam  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
canal  boats.  The  Duke  was  so  much  impressed  with 
Fulton's  ingenuity,  that  he  urged  him  to  give  up  the 
profession  of  a  ])ainter  and  devote  himself  to  that  of  a 
civil  engineer.  Fulton  acted  on  his  advice,  and  shortly 
after  we  find  him  residing  at  Birmingham — the  central 
workshop  of  Fngland — studying  practical  mechanics,  and 
fitting  himself  for  suj)erintending  the  construction  of 
<'anals,  on  which  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
nnMland  (M)unties.*  The  Duke  did  not  forget  the  idea 
which  Fulton  had  connnunicated  to  him  as  to  the  em- 
pl(>yment  of  steam  as  a  motive  powxT  for  I M)ats, instead 
of  horsi's;  and  when  he  afterwards  heard  that  Syming- 
ton's steam-boat.  The  Duml<h%  had  Ix^en  tried  success- 
fully on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  he  arranged  to  have 
six  <anal  boats  constructed  after  Symington's  model;  for 
lie  was  a  man  to  shrink  from  no  exix.»nse  in  carrying  out 
an  enterprise  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  "  utility 

•    IIm*  tn-:itisf  which  P'ultun  jiftrr-  tatiii*^'  c<»iivt vanco  hy  water  thnmgh 

wanls  |»ul»li>h<'»l,  cntitltHl  *ATrt'atiN,'  tin*  iinwt    inoiintaiiinuH  omntricK,  iii- 

«.i»  Caiijil    Navi^itioii,  exliihitini^  the  «U'iifinhiit  of   I^nks  ami  Aqutiiucti*,' 

iiUTiRmUH  iulvant4ige«    to   be  tlerivcni  (hnuhm,  171MJ,)i»well  kuuwnaiiioupit 

tn»m   Minall   (  anaU,  A'c,  with  a  <U»-  eii;;ine<*ra. 
Mripti«»ii  of  the  machinery  fur  fjicili- 
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jit  tlie  lieols  of  it/*  But  the  Duke  dying  shortly  aftor,  the 
trustees  refused  to  proceed  with  the  experiment,  and  the 
project  consequently  fell  through/  Had  the  Duke  Uve<l, 
ennal  steam-tugs  would  doubtless  have  been  fairly  tried ; 
and  he  miglit  thus  have  initiated  the  practical  introduc- 
tion of  steam-navigation  in  England,  as  he  unquestional)ly 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  canal  system.  He  lived  long 
enougli,  however,  to  \vitness  the  introduction  of  tram- 
roads,  and  he  saw  considerable  grounds  for  apprehension 
in  them.     ''  We  may  do  very  well,"  he  once  observe<l 

to  Loi*d  Kenyon,  "  if  we  can  keep  clear  of  these 

tram-roads." 

I  [e  Wiis  an  admirable  judge  of  character,  and  was  rarely 
deceived  as  to  the  men  he  placed  confidence  in.  John 
Gilbert  was  throughout  his  confidential  adviser — a  pi-ac- 
tical  out-doors  man,  full  of  energy  and  perseverance. 
When  any  proposed  was  made  to  the  Duke,  he  would 
say,  ''  Well,  thou  must  go  to  Gilbert  and  tell  hira  all 
about  it;  Til  do  nothing  without  I  consult  him."  From 
living  so  nuich  amongst  his  |)eople,  he  had  contracteil 
their  style  of  speaking,  and  "  thee'd  "  and  "  thou'd  "  those 
wliom  he  addressed,  after  the  custom  of  the  district, 
rie  was  rough  in  his  speech,  and  gruff  and  emphatic 
in  his  manner,  like  those  amidst  whom  he  lived  ;  but 
with  tlie  rough  word  he  meant  and  did  the  kindly 
act.  His  early  want  of  educatiim  debarred  him  in  a 
lut'asui'e  from  the  refining  influences  of  letters;  for 
lie  read  little,  except  perhaps  an  occasional  newspajXT, 
and  lie  avoided  writing  whenever  he  could.  He  also 
denied  himself  the   graces   of  female  society;  and  the 

'  Tlio   Earl   nf    ElU'snu'iv,    in   his  1  at  Wornley  many  wwks  prt'ittrinj^  it, 

'  lOssny   on    A«[Ium1uc(s   ami   Canals/  1  !)y  tlio  Duko's  own  onlcra  aiui  uikUt 

states   that    I  lie    Duke    nia<lc  acliial  his  own  eye.     It  Wiw  set  pjiiig,  nml 

exiKrinicnt  (da  steani-tuji,  and  (|U()tes  '  trie<l   with   coal-ln«it8;   but   it   w<Mit 

tlie  Inllowini^  Inaii  the  cunminnicjition  I  slowly,   and    the   ])fuidl(.>s   niiide    srul 

Mroncdfthe  l>uke's  servants,  alive  in  i  work  with  the  1x>ttom  of  the  cuial, 

lHl-1  :  "I  well  renienilH-r  the  stejini-  I  and  also  throw  the  water  on  the  hmk. 

tui:  exivriinent  on  the  eanal.     It  was  i  The  Wornley  |)Ouple  called  it  Bona- 

iKtween    ITun   and    ITIM).      Captain  i  ]  arte." — Ixuxl    Ellesmcrc'H    'Esaavs/ 

S|iaidv>.    II. N.,    fn.ni     Deptfnnl,    was  p.  *2-ll. 
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scclusio]!  wliioli  liis  early  clisap|X)intmeiit  in  love  had 
Hrst  driven  him  to,  at  lenp^th  grew  into  a  habit.  lie 
live<l  wifeiesH  and  died  childless.  He  would  not  even 
allow  a  woman  servant  to  wait  u|)on  him. 

In   )>ei*Kon  he  was  large  and  corjmlent ;  and  the  slim 
vonth  on   whom  the  l>et  had   l)een  laid  that  he  wtmld 


'■  •      <    tt    ;.fi»  r  1  u.ui's  eiitr.v.  ijii  ] 


U»  Mown  off  his  hoi-se  when  riding  the  nice  in  Trentham 
Park  so  many  years  l)efore,  had  grown  inU)  a  bulky  and 
unwieldy  man.  His  features  strikingly  resembled  those 
nf  George  HI.  and  other  meml>ers  of  the  royal  family. 
IFe  dressed  tirelessly,  and  usually  wore  a  suit  of  brown 
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— sometliin<^  of  tlie  cut  of  Dr.  Johnson's — witli  dark 
(Iral)  l)recclies,  fastened  at  the  knee  with  silver  buckles. 
At  dinner  he  rejected,  ^vith  a  kind  of  antipathy,  all 
poultry,  veal,  and  such  like,  calling  them  "  white  meat8," 
and  wondered  that  everybody,  like  himself,  did  not 
])!efer  the  brown.  He  was  a  f^reat  smoker,  and  smoketl 
far  more  than  he  talked.  Smoking  was  his  ])rincipal 
evening  s  occupation  when  IJrindley  and  Gilbert  were 
pondering  with  him  over  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds 
to  complete  the  navigation,  and  the  Duke  continued  his 
solihuy  enjoyment  through  life.  One  of  the  droll  habits 
to  which  he  was  addicted  was  that  of  rushing  out  of  the 
room  every  five  minutes,  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  to 
look  at  the  barometer.  Out  of  doors  he  snuffed,  and 
he  would  pull  huge  j)inches  out  of  his  right  waistcxunt 
]>()cket  and  thrust  the  j)owder  up  his  nose,  accompanying 
the  operation  with  sundry  strong  short  snort*?. 

He  would  have  neither  conservatory,  pinery,  flower- 
garden,  nor  shrubbery  at  Worsley  ;  and  once,  on  his 
return  froiu  London,  finding  some  flowers  which  had 
been  ])lanted  in  his  absence,  he  whip})ed  their  hejuLs  oft' 
with  his  cane,  and  ordered  them  to  be  rooted  up.  The 
only  new  things  introduced  about  the  place  were  some 
Turkey  oaks,  with  which  his  character  seemed  to  have 
more  svm])athy.  I5ut  he  took  a  sudden  fancy  for  pictures, 
and  witli  his  almost  boundless  means  the  purcliasc  of 
])ictures  was  easv.*  Fortunatelv,  he  was  well  advised  as 
to  the  paintings  selected  by  him,  and  the  numerous  fine 

*   Lord  Kllcsmerc  s;»ys :  "An  acci-  wore  doubtless  not  \viintiiij;  to  csiter 
iU'iit  laitl  till' touiulatioii  of  tlic  Hrid^e-    '    for   the   taste    tlius    siuldeiily  deve- 

watt  r   collt'ction.       Dining   one    day  U)\h\\  ;    and   such   advisers   as    Lonl 

with  his  nephew,  Lord  (iower,  alter-  Karnliorouj^li    and    his    nepliew    lent 

wards  ]>nUe  ol  Sutherland,  the  Duke  liim  tlie  aid  of  their  jmlpiient.     Hi« 

saw  and  adniire<l  a  picture  whidi  the  jmrchasea   from    Itiily   and    llulhmd 

latttr   had    i)iekMl   up  a  hari^ain,  lor  wcr'  judicious  and   im|K>rtant,   and, 

S4>nie  !()/.,  at  a  hmkc-rs  in  the  nioni-  finally,    the    distractions   of    France 

iii.^.     '  Vou  must   take  me,'  he  sjiid,  lifurin^  tlie  tn-jisures  of   the  Orleans 

*  to    tliat    d d  lelldw   to-morrow.'  (iallery  into  this  countr}%  he  K^eanie 

Wiiethrr  this   inijH'tuosity    i)ro«luee«l  a  principtd  in  tlic  fortunate  sfkeouln- 

any  immediate  result  we  are  n(»t  in-  tion  of  its  purchase." — *  Essays  ou 
loniHNl,  hut   j»l«'nty  of  such  Mellows'    ,    History,  Biojrn^phy,' A'C. 
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works  of  art  which  were  pouring  into  the  country  at 
the  time,  occasioned  by  the  disturbances  prevailing  on 
the  Continent,  enabled  him  to  hiy  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  Bridgewater  Gallery,  now  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  Europe.  At  liis 
death,  in  1803,  it,s  value  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
150,000/. 

The  Duke  very  seldom  took  part  in  jx^litics,  but 
usually  followed  the  lead  of  his  relative  Earl  Gower, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who  w^as  a  Whig.  In 
1702,  we  find  his  name  in  a  division  on  a  motion  to 
witlidraw  the  British  troops  from  Gennany,  and  on  the 
loss  of  the  motion  he  joined  in  a  protest  on  the  subject. 
When  the  re|)eal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act  wjis  under 
discussion,  his  Grace  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  to  the  measure.  lie  strongly  supported  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  and  generally  approved  the  policy  of 
that  statcsuian. 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Bridgewater  died  with  hira.^  Tlie 
Karldom  went  to  his  cousin  Genend  Egerton,  seventh 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  from  him  to  his  brother  the 


*  In  1720,  wlien  S(T(K)p  K^^crton, 
Hiirl  of  Briil^t'wator,  luul  nbt^iiiu-*!  the 
I*n'Tiii.v  of  a  (liikiHloiu,  lie  acqiuiinte^l 
hin  l>n»th<T  with  the  circumstance, 
ainl  toll!  him,  mon<»ver,  he  hail  ko 
much  intcRst  he  cmuhl  j;et  the  duke- 
(loin  M'ttU^l '  cHiUatenilly  U{iuii  him 
aii<l  his  heint  mah',  in  case  there 
shouM  hap|Mii  a  faihin*  of  males  in 
his  own  line  direct,  provide*!  his  hro- 
thiT  would  |«y  tlie  additional  o!lic«»- 
l»i»s,  which  aniount*"*!  to  les«  than 
•\'Ji>f.,  for  extending  the  ]«itent.  Hin 
hmthiT,  then  Hishop  of  Herefortl  (and 
who,  if  he  hiul  liveil,  wjuj  to  have 
UfU  Anhhishop  of  York),  n»plie«l 
that  if  the  l>uke  wouM  constant  to 
rntail  the  old  family  estati'S  U|)on  the 
dukixiom,  he  would  consent  to  dis- 
chanzc  the  additional  fees.  To  thin 
th»'  I)uke  answenxl  that  lie  himself 
had  no  immetliate  omceni,  ainl  no 
IKirticuLir  inlen*t,  in  the  above  pn>- 


]K>s:il.  He  nrule  it  solely  becsium?  lie 
conceivwl  it  mi<;ht  be  acceptable  to 
his  brother ;  he  would  bind  himtielf, 
however,  by  no  jiromise  t>r  condition 
in  a  matter  which  repinkxl  the  Binhoii 
alone.  If  the  Bishop  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ^ve  al)out  three  hundrtHl 
>(uinea«  for  the  chance,  well;  other- 
wise*, the  )xitent  wouM  stand  as  it 
was  alresidy  dintite*!  to  be  iua«le  out. 
Hence  the  |wtent  was  not  exteudtnl, 
and  now  there  is  a  failure  of  males  in 
the  Duke's  own  line  direct.  The 
duke<lom  of  Bridj^ewatcr  is  const*- 
quently  U^oome  extinct,  in  thebmiicli 
of  the  family  of  Kj^erton,  by  the 
death  of  Francis,  the  lake  Duke  ;  and 
the  I*4irldom  of  Brid^^'water  is  de- 
volvwl  to  the  direct  heir  of  the  al)ove- 
mention«l  Henry  Bishop  of  Here- 
f<ml. — Micntleman's  Miig.'  for  Juiie« 
IHOT.   Vol.  77,  p.  499. 
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crazed  Francis  Henry,  eiglith  Earl ;  and  on  bis  death  at 
Paris,  some  thirty  years  since,  that  title  too  l)e«ime 
extinct.  The  Duke  bequeathed  about  600,000/.  in 
legacies  to  his  relatives.  General  Egerton,  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle,  Lady  Anne  Vernon,  and  Lady  Louisa  Mac- 
donald.  He  devised  most  of  his  houses,  his  pictures, 
and  his  canals,  to  his  nephew  George  Granville  (son  of 
Earl  Gower),  second  Marquis  of  Stafford  and  first  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  with  reversion  to  his  second  son.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  first  Earl  of  Ellesraere,  who  thus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principal  part  of  the  vast  propei-ty  created 
by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  Duke  was  burieil  in 
the  family  vault  at  Little  Gaddesden,  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  plainest  manner,  without  any  state,  at  his  own  express 
rc(piest. 

The  Duke  was  a  great  public  tenefactor.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprise,  and  the  salutiiry  results  which 
flowed  from  its  execution,  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  age.  A  Liverjiool 
letter  of  1705  says,  "  The  services  the  Duke  has  rendere<l 
to  the  to^vn  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  country,  more  especially  to  the  ixx>r, 
wIkj,  with  grateful  benedictions,  repay  their  noble  bene- 
factor." ^  If  he  became  nch  through  his  entei'prise,  the 
l)ul)lic  grew  rich  with  him  and  by  him  ;  for  his  imdertak- 
ing  was  no  less  })roductive  to  liis  neighbours  than  it  was 
to  himself.  His  memory  was  long  venerated  by  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  lived, — a  self-reliant,  self-asserting 
rac^e,  proud  of  their  independence,  full  of  persevering 
energy,  and  strong  in  their  attachments.  The  Duke 
was  a  man  very  much  after  their  own  heai-ts,  and  a  goixl 
(leal  after  their  own  manners.  In  resjjecting  him,  they 
were  perhaps  but  paying  homage  to  those  qualities  which 
they  most  cherished  in  themselves.  Long  after  tlie  Duke 
had  gone  from  amongst  them,  they  spoke  to  each  other 


•  lli.siu.N  "I  Inlaml  Navigation,'  p.  7<». 
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of  Ills  rouf^li  words  and  his  kindly  acts,  his  business  zeal 
and  liis  indomit4d)le  courage,  lie  wtis  the  first  g^-eat 
*'  Manchester  man/'  His  example  deeply  penetrated 
the  Lancashire  character,  and  his  presence  seems  even 
yet  to  hover  about  the  district.  The  Duke's  canal  still 
cjirries  a  large  proportion  of  the  mercliandise  of  Man- 
cliester  and  the  neighlH)uring  towns  ;  the  Duke's  horses  * 
still  draw  the  Duke's  boats;  the  Duke's  coals  still  issue 
from  the  Duke's  levels  ;  and  when  any  question  affecting 
the  tniflic  of  the  district  is  under  consideration,  the 
(piestions  are  still  asked  of  "  What  will  the  Duke  say  ?  " 
-What  will  the  Duke  do?" 

Mancliester  men  of  this  day  may  jx)ssibly  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  tliey  owe  so  much  to  a  Duke,  or  that  the  old 
blood  has  hel|Xid  the  new  so  materially  in  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  England's  modem  industry.  But  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  more  tlian 
any  otlier  single  man,  contributetl  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  prosjKjrity  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  tlie 
smrounding  districts.  The  cutting  of  the  «inal  from 
Worsley  to  Mancliester  c*onferred  upon  that  to^vn  the 
immediate  l)enefit  of  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
coal ;  and  when  Watt's  steam-engine  became  tlie  greiit 
motive  jK)wer  in  manufacturer,  such  supply  Ikjcjuuc  ali- 
sohitely  essential  to  its  existence  as  a  manufacturing 
town.  Being  the  firet  to  secure  this  great  advantiige, 
Manchester  thus  got  the  start  forward  which  she  lias 
never  since  lost.^ 

•  'Mw  Duke  Jit  first  enipIoyiHl  muli'H  U*  employwl ;  aii<l  tluit  the  Ihike  ouii- 

in  hauliii;;  the  ciinal-lxiiits,  Ut'^ui*'  uf  wHiiU'iitly   clul^-*!    the    pruvisiuiiH   uf 

till'   i^rt-.itcT   einiurance   ami    iRitlum  tlie  Acts  hy  eiiiployiiij;  iiiuli^.     But 

imin  iii«<':we   of   those   aniinalH,    ami  this  i»  not  the  ciwe,  there  Kmiij;  no 

alsii    Uvausi'   they  could   rat    ahnost  cIauMi>  in  any  of  tlieiu  prohibitin*:  tho 

.iiiy   lU-scription   of    proviiukT,     Tlie  ink*  of  horscn. 

Ihikr's  hm;«l  of  niuh-s  was  for  a  Ijiuj:  'The    t^itton    tnwle    ^tw    not    of 

iiuiv  the  finest  that  hiul  U-en  known  much  imp»rtttna*  at  first,  thouj^h  it 

in  Kn;4lan<l.     The  i«>i»uhir  inipn'ssion  nipi<ily   incn^ast^l    when    the    sttiini- 

III    ManilM'sler   is,    that    the    Duke's  engine  and    hpinninj^-jmny    ha»l    U*- 

A«t.H  of    Tarlianient    authorising    the  come  gi*nenilly  ;Mloptwl.     It  may  Iv 

...uMrui  tinii  mI  his  eaiuils,  lorUule  the  intin-Ming  t»»  kni»w  tluit  hilly  ytiirs 

UM.'  «»l  hi^rhi-j*.  in  onU-r  that  men  might  since  it  was  consideaxl  mtulttctory  if 
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liut,  l)esides  being  a  waterway  for  coal,  the  Duke's 
canal,  when  opened  out  to  LiverjXK)!,  imnie<liately 
ccjnfened  u])on  Manchester  the  immense  advantajre  of 
direct  connection  w^ith  an  excellent  seajx>it.  New 
canals,  supported  by  the  Duke  and  constructe<l  by  the 
Duke's  engineer,  grew  out  of  the  original  scheme  l>e- 
tween  Manchester  and  Runcorn,  which  had  the  fui-ther 
efVect  of  placing  the  former  toAvn  in  direct  water-Ci»m- 
nnniication  with  the  rich  districts  of  the  north-we«t  of 
England.  Then  the  Duke's  canal  tenninus  l)eeame  s<:» 
important,  that  most  of  the  new  navig*ations  were  laid 
out  so  as  to  join  it;  those  of  Leigh,  Bolton,  Stock|Ka-t, 
Rochdale,  and  the  AVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  being  all 
connected  with  the  Duke's  system,  whose  centre  was  at 
Manchester.  And  thus  the  wdiole  industry  of  these  dis- 
tricts was  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  doors  of  that 
town. 

Rut  Liverpool  w^as  not  less  directly  benefited  by  the 
Duke's  enter])rise.  Before  his  canal  w^as  constructed, 
the  small  (quantity  of  Manchester  woollens  and  cottons 
manufactured  for  exportation,  w^as  carried  on  horses' 
backs  to  B^wdley  and  Bridgenorth  on  the  Severn, 
irom  whence  they  were  floated  down  that  river  to 
Jhistol,  then  the  chief  seaport  on  the  west  coast.  No 
sooiur,  however,  was  the  new  water-road  opened  out 
than  the  Bridgenorth  pack-horses  were  taken  off,  and 
the  whole  exi)ort  trade  of  the  district  concentrated  on 
LIveii)ool.  The  additional  accommodation  required  for 
the  inereased  business  of  the  port  was  promptly  pro- 
vided as  occasion  recpiired.  New  harbours  and  docks 
weie  built,  and  before  many  years  had  passed  LiverjHX)! 
lia<l  shot  i'ar  ahead  of  Bristol,  and  became  the  chief 
port  on  the  west  coast,  if  not  in  all  England.  Had 
Ihislol  In'en  blessed  with  a  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the 


i'ln  (•(•itDij-llat  a  (lay  naclicd  Mau- 
clusitr  inun  lavcr)  (m.1.  In  the  Duko's 
lime  ilu'  tiats  always  *'cast  anchor" 
«»n   lluir  way,  nr  at    least  laid  uji  lor 


the  night,  at  sLx  o'clock  pR-ci^'ly, 
startinj^  again  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
lolluwing  morning. 
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result  might  have  been  altogether  diflferent;  and  the 
valleys  of  Wilts,  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Wales,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  might  have  been  what  South 
Lancashire  and  the  Mersey  are  now.  Were  statues  any 
proof  of  merit,  the  Duke  would  long  since  have  had 
the  highest  statue  in  Manchester  as  well  as  Liverpool 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  that  of  Brindley  would  have 
been  found  standing  by  his  side ;  for  they  were  both 
heroes  of  industry  and  of  peace,  though  even  in  com- 
mercial towns  men  of  war  are  sometimes  more  honoured. 
We  can  only  briefly  glance  at  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  Manchester  since  the  formation  of  the  Duke's 
canal,  as  indicated  by  the  annexed  plan. 


•AING    irs   EXTENT   AT   1  HKKF.    TERIODa 


111'   p.rt-    (.riht'il  \>hx(k   ^  rriirrBrnt  ManctH-strr  In  I77U;   tliotio  tlark-»hAdf<l   ^  tttow  lU  cxtest 
in  i-<oi ;  (irMi  ili.  lltthtiiliAdMl  pArta  |B||  Martct)««t4>r  at  ttie  prciirat  day.) 


V()[,.    I. 
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Thoiigli  Maiicliester  was  a  place  of  some  imix>rtanoe 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  it  was  altogether  in- 
significant in  extent,  trade,  find  population  compared  with 
what  it  is  now.  It  consisted  of  a  few  principal  streets — 
narrow,  dark,  and  tortuous — one  of  them,  leading  from 
the  Market  Place  to  St.  Ann's  Square,  being  very  appro- 
priately named  "  Dark  Entry."  Deansgate  was  the 
j)rincipal  original  street  of  the  town,  and  so  c«\lled  he- 
cause  of  its  leading  to  the  dean  or  valley  along  which  it 
partly  extended.  From  thence  a  few  streets  diverged  in 
different  directions  into  the  open  country.  St.  Ann's 
Square,  the  fashionable  centre  of  modern  Manchester, 
was  in  1770  a  corn-field  surrounded  wntli  lofty  ti'ges,  and 
known  by  iho  name  of  "  Acre's  Field."  The  cattle-fairs 
of  the  town  were  lield  there,  the  entrance  from  Deansgate 
being  by  Toll  Lane,  a  narrow,  dirty,  impaved  way,  so 
called  l)ecause  toll  was  there  levied  on  the  cattle  proceeding 
towards  the  fair.  The  ancient  seat  of  the  EadelifTe 
family  still  stood  at  Pool  Fold,  close  to  the  site  of  the 
modern  Cross  Street,  and  the  water  in  the  moat  was  used 
as  a  ducking-i)ond  for  scolds.  When  the  jx)ol  became 
filled  up,  the  (hicking-pond  was  removed  to  Daub  Holes, 
then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  Infirmarv 
now  stands.  The  site  of  King  Street,  now  the  very 
heait  of  Manchester,  was  as  yet  comparatively  retired,  a 
colony  of  rooks  having  estiiblished  themselves  in  the  tall 
trees  at  its  upper  end,  from  which  they  were  only  finally 
expelled  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Cannon  Street  was 
the  ])iincipal  place  of  business,  the  merchants  and  their 
families  living  in  the  comparatively  humble  tenements 
fronting  the  street,  the  equally  humble  warehouses  in 
which  their  business  was  done  standing  in  the  rear.  The 
groinid  on  which  the  cro\vded  thoroughfares  of  Oldham 
Street,  London  Road,  Mosley  Street,  and  their  continua- 
tions, now  exist,  was  as  yet  but  garden  or  pasture-land. 
Salford  itself  was  only  a  hamlet  contained  in  the  bend  of 
the  Irwell.     It  consisted  of  a  double  line  of  mean  houses^ 
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extending  from  the  Old  Bridge  (now  Victoria  Bridge) 
to  alx>ut  the  end  of  Gravel  Ijjine — a  country  road  con- 
taining only  a  few  detached  cott;iges.  The  comimna- 
tively  rural  character  of  Manchester  may  he  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk,  the 
Tih  and  Sh(X)ter's  Brook,  were  favourite  fisliing  streams. 
Sahnon  were  caught  in  the  Medlock  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Irk ;  and  the  others  were  well  stocked  with 
trout.  The  Medlock  and  the  Irk  are  now  as  black  as 
old  ink,  and  as  thick ;  but  the  Tib  and  Shooter's  Brook 
are  entirely  lost, — having  been  absorbed,  like  the  London 
Fleet,  in  the  sewage  system  of  the  town.  Tib  Street  and 
Tib  Lime  indicate  the  fonner  course  of  the  Tib ;  but  of 
Shooter's  Brook  not  a  trace  is  left. 

The  townshij)s  of  Ardwick  Green,  Hulme,  and  Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlock  (formerly  called  Chorlton  Row),  were 
])urely  rural.  The  old  rate-lt>ooks  of  Chorlton  Row  exhibit 
some  curious  facts  as  to  the  transfomiations  effected  in 
that  townshij).  In  1720,  a  "  lay"  of  14rf.  in  the  pound 
produced  a  sum  of  20/.  18.9.,  the  whole  disbursements 
for  the  vear  amountinjj:  to  28/.  Ss.  ^ut.  From  the 
highway-rate  laid  in  1722,  it  apjx^ars  that  the  contri- 
butors were  only  twenty  persons  in  all,  whose  payments 
nmged  from  8d.  to  1/.  I3s.  4rf.,  producing  a  total  levy  of 
()/.  18.V.  l{)d.  for  the  year.  From  the  disbursements,  it 
aj»|Kvars  that  the  regular  wage  paid  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed was  a  shilling  a-day.  In  1750,  a  lay  of  3c/.  in 
the  |M)und  i)roduced  only  G/.  2.<?.  1^^/. ;  so  that  the  popu- 
lation and  value  of  property  in  Chorlton  Row  had  not 
nnich  increased  during  the  thirty  years  that  had  jiassed. 
In  1770,  two  brought  in  57/.  8.*?.  Grf. ;  and  in  1794, 
four  levies  made  in  that  year  produced  208/.  2s.  4J.^ 
Among  the  list  of  contributors  in  the  latter  year  we  find 
''Mrs.  Quincey   His.  6//." — the  mother  of  De  Quincey, 

'    H'Tcnt    "  I  <¥»r-lays  ^    oxliibit   a  '  Mt^lhtck  yu'MtHl  (at  2j».  ICW/.  in  the 

v«r>' •litTtTi'iit  n-xult  fn»m  what  tlioy  .  prmnd),  1H,798/. ;  the  |»nn»frty  in  the 

«ii*i  in  lomirr  y«-ars.     In   1S<><)-1   tho  !  townnhip  twin;?  of  the  rateable  value 

I«f«.r-n«t»'    Uvie«l    in    <"horlton-uin»n-  of  145,844/. 

2  K  2 
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: :-:  y-.^.s';.  :  v::v:-::i:oT,  who  wu<  l^nniirlit  up  in  Chorlton 
:^  -» .  i\  t^*-::::>,y  i-scrilies  the  home  of  his  ehiklliotKl 
..>  ;>  >  .  :  TV ':  ;  .:s4i,  -Wyond  which  was  iiothinjj:  hut  a 

:<:.:  :*  .•  :t.:^,->,  v«iu]v>?aiiir  the  linle  hamlet  of  Green- 
::  ^v;,>  ,v::ii-v:i\i  Vv  a  wiiuhiig  lane  wnth  the 
':^.>::  .:..-.  TmA,  Yik-  bon?^-,  c:^lk\l  Greenhevs — the  nu- 
/.;  :>  :  ;.:.  ::;:r.^.t  r.st  >r*l«nrU«i  district — built  bv  De 
i^v,::.>,y'>  :..:'ihr,  *•  wtiS  tIkW  he  55i}-s,  **  a  clear  mile  from 
:.r,  *::sk-!::>  .  :^  M:i::io'tx^tcr,"  Princess  Street  lieing:  then 
:*:-.  T-.r...::.;!::;::  ;•:*:!>■  io>vn  on  that  side,*  Xowitisen- 
A: .  '1'^.  ":  }  :  .:r..i::.p>  in  all  diivvrions,  and  nothing"  of  the 
:'  TV..-.:  T.::-;*.  /lirinurtr  of  the  nciirhlviirluxxl  remains  but 
:;.i  :..:..>    :  G :vvv.V.r:l,  l\usholnu\  and  Greenhevs. 

r  ...:_:  ;  ^\:.  :v^  tV.v  :^wnd  ex}xuision  of  Manchester, 
;->  :\  .::::•  I  . ::  ■  ::r  j'Lm,  it  will  W  oWrveil  that  a  ct^n- 
>::i:v.".i  ::.,:\:iSt  of  lniildinp>  had  t^)ken  place  in  the 
■:.:i:\;.l  >. rw-.^::  1770  and  1S04.  The  greater  ]xirt  of 
:':.  :  \\:;  w:,s  tlov.  i\«niaiiK\l  in  the  area  K>undeil  bv 
P.,.:.s^v»:v.  :i:v  or^kol  lanes  leadinir  to  Princess  Stivet, 
1>  :..•  S:v;^:,  ar:!  l>and  Stn>et,  to  the  liix^hdale  Canal, 
:.v.  1  r  ::. :  1  y  Av.^Wiis  l^me  ^^now  Gn^it  Ancix^ts  Sti-eet) 
:i:: 'i  Sw.iv.  ^:rt\ :,  iv^  lA^nir  Millpuc.  then  a  sttvp  narrow 
]:,i:v  u  ::n::iir  tIu-  irixnt  hiirh^^'i^y  into  North  Liincasliire. 
V^vy  tlw  biiil^liiiirs  txisttsl  outside  the  irregular  qua d- 
r.i^i-li  ::i..lioaTv.l  by  the  sTn\?ts  we  have  nameih  The 
^Tr;iu\:v;r.i:  li.'us^s  of  Deansirate.  which  weiv  princijM^lly 
"tiiMiKr,  ended  at  Knott  Mill.  A  few  dye-works  st^xxl 
ai  iiiii  rv;ils  al-MiiT  the  MedKvk,  now  densely  occuj>ieil 
wiili  l.iiiMinir>  for  miles  along  Knh  Uinks.  Salfonl  had 
ii"T  vit  rxieiidod  to  St.  Stephen's  Stivet  in  one  direction, 
11. T  alM»v^^-  lialf  way  to  Hixuighton  Bridge  in  another.- 
Til.-  »Miiij»arativoly  limited  spatvs  thus  indicated  sufticcil. 

•    p.-    ^»:::.ov*^    '  Aui..l»i,H;nii»liio  iK'sipiati'd  "  Rinnistor's  Shii*."*    0|w 

>-:'  r.  .'  -,*  j  i'.  "U.  4"^.  jR^siti'  it  wtis  a  nm-  of  (x>ttagi':»  with 

-    1 :  <   ...n..  r  .■:  Irw,  11  Sintt,  S;\l-  ir;mU-ns  in  fivnit.   OKllioldaiitl  OMssill 

r-i.  a- i>..  i.tiy  IS  IS'JS,  \v:is»nvui»ii^i  I-;UKs   woit'  ixnmtrv  ixvulu,  anti   ihf 

1\  ;»!.  ■•■l.iiinl  *•  liat,"  t»ii;uit«in»y:ni  '    stnvls  a<ljiuvnt  to  tht'in  won*  not  ii* 

"^'••iit;;.-  tiiMrart«r,  aitrr  wlpiHi  it  \\n«i  vrt  in  existoniv. 
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however,  for  places  of  business  and  habitations  for  the 
poj)ulation.  Now  the  central  districts  are  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  for  business  purjx^ses,  and  houses  for 
(hvclhnjj^s  have  rapidly  extended  in  all  directions.  The 
now  poj)ulous  districts  of  Broughton,  Higher  and  Lower, 
did  not  exist  thirty-five  years  ago.  They  contained 
no  buildings  excepting  Strangeways  Hall  and  a  few 
cottages  which  lay  scattered  beyond  the  l)ottom  of  the 
workhouse  brow. 

But  pastures,  corn-fields,  and  gardens  rapidly  disap- 
[)eared  Ix^fore  the  advance  of  streets  and  factory  buildings.' 
The  suburban  districts  of  Ardwick,  Hulme,  and  Cheet- 
hani,  with  their  handets,  became  altogether  absorlxjd  in 
the  great  city.  Stretford  New  Road,  a  broad  straight 
street  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  forms  the  main 
highway  for  a  district  which  has  sprung  up  during  the 
Hfe  of  the  present  generation,  and  alone  contains  a  ix)pu- 
lation  greater  than  that  of  many  cities.  Not  fifty  years 
ago,  a  few  farm-houses  and  detiiched  dwellings  were 
all  the  ])uildings  it  contained,  and  Chester  road,  the 
principal  one  in  the  district,  was  a  narrow  winding  lane, 
with  hedges  on  either  side.  Less  than  thirty  years  since, 
Jackson's  Lane  was  a  mere  fann-road  through  coni- 
fieMs.  Within  that  time  it  has  l)een  converted  into  a 
spacious  street,  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Great 
Jackson  Street.^  The  portion  of  Hulme  nearest  Man- 
(rhester  was  occupied  by  tea  and  ginger-beer  gardens,  the 


•  Tlic  -iruwth  of  Mancht^tcr  ami  in  a  ain^lc-storuy  ImiKling,  covered 
tlu-  siMtvr  U>n»u^li  of  Salfunl  will  Ix;  with  gray  flags,  and  sUiuling  in  an 
niun*  n-jidily  appririiitisl,  |»<'rhai«H,  by  oblinut!  n*a*H8  situated  on  the  ieft- 
a  >;lantT  at  tlie  iiopulation  at  ditren'nt  hand  Ki<le  about  half-way  between 
irriiiiU  than  by  any  other  illustra-  Chester  Hoad  and  the  nHxaitly  funned 
tion  : —  City  Hoail.  Higher  up,  near  the  end 
In  1774.  1801.  i«-ii.  1H61.  of  Upjwr  .Tack«»n  Street,  at  the  junc- 
41,M;iJ       M,oj.)       l«7,0.)l       4t>o,o28  tion  of  Chapnmn  Strt-et  with  Tn'ston 

Stn>et,  are  Htiil  standing,  but  without 

•  A  nlic  of  rural  !Iuhne  iss  to  W  any  tield  nesir,  the  buildings,  also 
w»ii  ill  ji  n'lnuant  <if  thf  buildings  eovennl  with  gray  thigs,  which  were 
I'TMHTly  known  ju*  **.Iacks«>n's  Fann,**  known  within  a  oomjttratively  recent 
^*)ll^h  iiHVr  a  imiiie  tir»t  to  the  **  lane,*'  perioil  a^  **  (u'ary's  tann." 

.ind  MiliMipicntly  to  tin*  '*  street. "    It 
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j)riiicipal  of  wliicli  was  at  the  White  House.  Late  roy- 
sterers  at  that  place  of  resort,  unless  they  could  fonu  a 
party  or  secure  the  services  of  "  the  ixitrol/'  had  fre- 
quently to  sojourn  there  all  night.  The  officers  consti- 
tutinjz;  the  patrol*  carried  swords  and  horn  lanterns: 
and,  clad  as  they  were  in  heavy  greatcoats  with  many 
cai)es,  they  were  by  no  means  light  of  foot,  or  at  all 
formidable  adversaries  to  the  footpads  wdio  "  worked " 
the  district. 

Amonf^:  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  Man- 
chester of  late  years,  have  been  the  numerous  spacious 
thorou}z:lifares  whicli  have  been  opened  up  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  this  resj)ect,  the  public  spirit  of  Manchester 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  town  in  the  kingdom, — 
tlic  new  streets  being  laid  out  on  a  settled  plan  witli 
a  view  to  fntine  extension,  and  executed  with  admirable 
judpnent.  Narrow,  dark,  and  crooked  ways  have  thus 
been  converted  into  wide  and  straight  streets,  admitting 
li^ht,  air,  and  health  to  the  inhabitants,  and  affording 
spacious  highways  for  the  gi'eat  and  growing  traffic  of 
tlic  town  and  district.  The  imix)rtant  street-improve- 
ments executed  in  Manchester  during  the  last  thirty 
years  liave  cost  an  aggregiite  of  about  800,000/.  The 
central  and  oldest  part  of  the  town  has  thus  imdergtme 
a  coniijlete  transformation.  So  numerous  are  the  dark 
aiid  narrow  entries  that  have  been  opened  u|) — the  ol>- 
stinctivc  l)uildings  that  have  been  swept  away,  the  pnv 
jccting  angles  that  have  been  cut  off,  and  the  crooked  ways 
that  havr  been  made  straight — that  the  denizen  of  a 
tonuir  age  would  be  very  unlikely  to  recognise  the  Man- 
chester of  to-day,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  revisit  it. 

Sonic  of  the  street-improvements  have  their  jK>culiar 
social  aspects,  and  call  uj)  curious  reminiscences.     The 

'  On   ilir  Mil>i«vi   oi   watrliiiH'ii,  it  Rf^ulating  that  township,  and  »»  n- 

m.iy    l»r    m.iitinn«'«l    thijt     the    lii^st  cvntly  as  1833   it   was  first    lij^ht^nl 

\\.»i»  lim.m  \N;iMHnnint«'<l  lorCliorlton-  witli   jpis.     The    Tulice   Act   lor    tho 

.11  MmII.h'k    III    |s|l.     In    |s:VJ   au  T<»wnship  of  Hulme  was  ubtiiininl  in 

\ti  \\.»,  ..hi.niH-*!   tm    impix»vin<:  ami  IS.'Vl. 
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stocks,  pillory,  and  Old  Market  Cross,  were  removed  from 
the  Market  Place  in  1816.  The  public  whipping  of 
ciilpritw  on  the  pillory  stage  is  within  the  recollection  of 
the  elder  portion  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Another 
*'  social  institution,"  of  a  somewhat  different  character, 
was  extinguished  much  more  recently,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  splendid  piece  of  terrace-road  in  front  of 
the  cathedral,  known  as  the  Hunt's  Bank  improvement. 
This  road  swept  away  a  number  of  buildings,  shown  on 
the  old  plans  of  Manchester  as  standing  on  the  water  s 
edge,  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Irk  with  the  Irwell. 
They  were  reached  by  a  flight  of  some  thirty  steps,  and 
consisted  of  a  dye-work,  employing  three  or  four  hands, 
two  public-houses,  and  about  a  dozen  cottages  and  other 
buildings.  The  public-houses,  the  *  Ring  o*  Bells  *  and 
the  '  Blackamoor,'  particularly  the  former,  were  famous 
places  in  their  day.  On  Mondays,  wedding-parties 
from  the  country,  consisting  sometimes  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  couples,  accomimnied  by  fiddlers,  visited  "  t'  Owd 
Church"  to  get  married.  The  *Ring  o'  Bells'  was  the 
rendezvous  until  the  parties  were  duly  married  and  ready 
to  form  and  depart  homewards,  in  a  more  or  less  orderly 
manner,  headed  by  their  fiddlers  as  they  had  come.  The 
*  Ring  o'  Bells '  was  also  a  favourite  resort  of  the  recruit- 
ing-serjeant,  and  more  recruits,  it  is  said,  were  enlisted 
there  than  at  any  other  public^house  in  the  kingdom. 
But  these,  and  many  other  curious  characteristics  of  old 
Manchester,  have  long  since  passed  away ;  and  not  only 
the  town  but  its  jK)pulation  have  become  entirely  new. 


l'K:i»'.fc\VAin:  li  vl-H  y..\..\    i»'Kt-N. 
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Long  before  the  Duke's  canal  was  finished,  Brindley 
was  actively  employed  in  carrying  out  a  still  larger 
enterprise — no  less  than  the  canal  to  connect  the  Mersey 
with  the  Trent,  and  both  with  the  Severn ;  thus  uniting 
by  a  grand  line  of  water-communication  the  ports  of 
Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol.  He  had,  indeed,  already 
made  a  survey  of  such  a  canal,  at  the  instance  of  Earl 
Gower,  before  his  engagement  as  engineer  for  the 
Bridge  water  undertaking.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of 
Felnuary,  1758,  before  the  Duke's  bill  had  been  even 
applied  lor,  we  find  him  occupied  for  days  together 
''a  bout  the  novogation,"  and  he  then  apj^ears  to  have 
surveyed  the  country  between  Longbridge,  in  Staftbrd- 
shire,  and  King's  Mills,  in  Derbyshire.  The  enterprise, 
however,  seems  to  have  made  little  progress.  It  was 
of  too  formidaljle  a  character,  and  canals  were  as  yet 
too  untried  in  England,  to  be  hastily  entered  upon. 
Hut  again,  in  1759,  we  find  Brindley  proceeding  with 
his  survey  of  the  Staftbrdshire  Canal ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  following  year  he  was  occupied  about  twenty  days 
in  levelling  from  Harecastle,  at  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
])osed  canal,  to  AVilden,  near  Derby;  and  we  find  him 
fre(juently  with  Earl  Gower,  at  Trentham,  and  with  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  at  Enville,  discussing  the  project. 

The  next  step  taken  was  the  holding  of  a  public 
meeting  at  Sandon,  in  Staffordshire,  as  to  the  proper 
course  ill  whi(*li  the  canal  should  1k3  constructed.  Con- 
siderable diflerence  of  o])inion  was  expressed  at  that 
meeting,  in  conse(juenee  of  which  it  was  arranged  that 
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Mr.  J^ineaton  sliould  be  called  upon  to  co-oj)erate  witli 
Hrindley  in  niakinp^  a  joint  survey  and  a  joint  report. 
A  second  meetinpj  was  afterwards  held  at  Wolseley 
Bridji^e,  at  which  tlie  plans  of  the  two  engineers  were 
ordered  to  he  engraved  and  circulated  amongst  tlie 
landowners  and  others  interested  in  the  project.  Here 
the  matter  rested  for  several  years  more,  without  any 
action  being  taken.  Brindley  was  hard  at  work  upon 
the  Duke's  canal,  and  the  Staffordshire  projectors  were 
dis]>()sed  to  wait  the  issue  of  that  experiment;  but  no 
s<joner  had  it  l>een  opened,  and  its  extraordinar}'  suc- 
cess Ixicome  matter  of  fact,  than  the  ])roject  of  the  canal 
through  Staffordshire  was  again  revived.  The  gentle- 
men of  Chesliire  and  Staffordshire,  especially  the  salt- 
manufacturers  of  the  fonner  county  and  the  earthen- 
ware-manufacturers of  the  latter,  now  determined  to 
enter  into  co-operation  with  the  leading  landowners  in 
concerting  the  necessary  measures  with  the  object  of 
ojxfiiing  up  a  line  of  water-communication  with  the 
ilersey  and  the  Trent. 

The  earthenware  manufacture,  though  in  its  infancy, 
had  ah^eady  made  considerable  progress,  but,  like  every 
other  branch  of  industry  in  JIngland  at  that  time,  its 
further  development  was  greatly  hampered  by  the 
wretched  state  of  the  roads.  Throughout  Staffordshire 
they  were  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  deep,  cir- 
cuitous, miry,  and  inconvenient ;  barely  passable  with 
rude  waggons  in  sunnner,  and  almost  impassable,  even 
with  pack-horses,  in  winter.  Yet  the  principal  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  jx)ttery,  especially  of  the  l)e8t 
kinds,  were  necessarily  brought  from  a  great  distimce 
—  Hint-stones  from  the  south-ejistern  j)orts  of  England, 
and  clay  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  The  flints 
were  I  wrought  by  sea  to  Hull,  and  the  clay  to  Liverpool. 
From  Hull  the  materials  were  brought  uj)  the  Trent  in 
JKiats  to  AVillington  :  and  the  clay  was  in  like  manner 
i»rought  from  Liver|MM)l  up  the  Weaver  to  Winsford,  in 
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Cheshire.  Considerable  quantities  of  clay  wore  also 
conveyed  in  boats  from  Bristol,  up  the  Severn,  to 
Bridji:enorth  and  Bewdley.  From  these  various  points 
the  materials  were  conveyed  by  land-carriage,  mostly 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  to  the  towns  in  the  Potteries, 
where  they  were  worked  up  into  earthenware  and 
china.  The  manufactured  articles  were  returned  for 
ex})ort  in  the  same  rude  way.  Large  crates  of  pot-ware 
were  slung  across  horses'  backs,  and  thus  conveyed  to 
their  respective  ports,  not  only  at  great  risk  of  breakage 
and  })ilferage,  but  also  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  expense  of 
carriage  was  not  less  than  a  shilling  a  ton  per  mile,  and 
the  lowest  charge  was  eight  shillings  the  ton  for  ten 
miles.  Besides,  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  above  men- 
tioned was  most  uncertain,  arising  from  floods  in  winter 
and  droughts  in  sunmier.  The  effect  wa.s,  to  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  eaii:henware  manufacture,  and  very 
greatly  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  the  lower-priced 
articles  in  common  use. 

The  same  difficulty  and  cost  of  transjKDrt  checked  the 
growth  of  nearly  all  other  branches  of  industry,  and 
made  living  both  dear  and  uncomfortable.  The  indis- 
})ensal)le  article  of  salt,  manufactured  at  the  Cheshire 
Wiclics,  was  in  like  manner  carried  on  horses'  backs  all 
over  the  country,  and  reached  almost  a  fabulous  price 
by  the  time  it  was  sold  two  or  three  comities  off.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  })ack-horses,  in  gangs,  were  also 
occii[)ied  in  going  weekly  from  Manchester,  through 
Stafloi'd,  to  Bewdley  and  Bridgenorth,  loaded  with 
woollen  and  ciotton  cloth  for  exportation  ;*  but  the  cost 


amougst  oUier  items  he  euameTaU>s  the 
following  : — "  There  are  tliree  |iot- 
waggons  go  from  Kewcastle  and  Bure- 
Icni  weekly,  through  Kcclesliall  au<l 
Newix)rt  to  Bridgenorth,  and  aim' 
's  (»)  liilaiul  Navipition,'  hv  aUmt  eight  tons  of  iwt-ware  even- 
t(»  I Im- various  kinds  of  traflic    |    week,  at  3/.  per  ton.     The  same  wug- 


*  In  a  curious  Ixxjk  ]ml)lislRHi  in 
JT()(),  by  Ivichard  Wliitwortli,  of 
r>alchani  (iran^^c,  Statt'ordshire,  after- 
wards Sir  llic'hard  Whitworth,  niein- 
Iht  Inr  Stallord,  cnlitUMl  "rhv  Ad- 
vautaj^cs  (i)  lidaiid  Navipition,'  lie 
|<>inl 


thai  nii^lit  U-  c'\|Krt('(l  to  conic  ujon    i    ;:;onH  lo«ul  Imck  with  ten  tons  of  clu«e 
the  canal  then  |'roi(>scd  hy  liini,  and    ,    «ioo<ls,  consinting  of  white  clay,  grucen-. 
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of  the  carriaji^e  by  this  mode  so  enlianced  the  price,  that 
it  is  clear  tliat  in  tlie  case  of  many  articles  it  must  have 
acted  as  a  prohibition,  and  gi'eatly  checked  pro<luction 
and  consumption.  Even  corn,  coal,  lime,  and  iron-stone 
were  conveyed  in  tlie  same  way,  and  the  ojx^rations  of 
afi^riculture,  as  of  manufacture,  were  alike  injuriously 
iinjK*ded.  There  were  no  shops  tlien  in  the  Potteries, 
the  |)eople  bein^  supplied  with  wares  and  drapery  by 
packmen  and  hucksters,  or  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  the  neighbourhood  worthy 
of  the  name. 

The  people  of  the  district  in  question  were  quite  a« 
roup^h  as  their  roads.  Their  manners  were  coarse,  and 
their  amusements  brutal.  Bull-baiting,  cock-tlirowing, 
and  goose-riding  were  the  favourite  sports.  When 
Wesley  first  visited  Burslem,  in  17G0,  the  potters  assem- 
bled to  jeer  and  laugh  at  him.  They  tlien  proceeded  to 
j)elt  him.  "One  of  them,"  he  says,  "tlirew  a  clod  of 
earth  which  struck  me  on  the  side  of  the  head ;  but  it 
neither  disturbed  me  nor  the  congregation."  About 
that  time  the  whole  population  of  the  Potteries  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  alxmt  7000.  The  villages  in 
which  they  lived  were  poor  and  mean,  scattered  up  tuid 
down,  and  the  houses  were  mostly  covered  with  thatch. 
Hence  the  Uev.  Mr.  Middleton,  incumbent  of  Stone — a 
man  of  great  shrewdness  and  quaintness,  distinguiahed 
for  his  love  of  hannless  mirth  and  sarcastic  humour — 
when  enforcing  the  duty  of  humility  U|Km  his  leading 
parishioners,    took    the   opj)ortunity,    on    one    oi^casion, 


;iihI  in  hi.  Jit  tlif  sjuiu' pricf,  ddivertHl  may  lie  a>iiimite«l  t»)  csim' 312  tuua 

on    thfir  n«<l   to   Ncwawtle.     l^r^  of  cloth  ami  Mancluiiti'r  wait's  in  tho 

tHumtitifj*  t»f  iM>t-\van»  ixrv  ronvrye<l  yi*ar,  at  3/.  lO.  )»tT  ton.     The  frrvAi 

on   hoix's'  Uu'ks   ln»ni    HurMlcni  and  Ralt-tnuK*  that  ih  cairrii^l  on  at  North- 

Nrwcasth'  to  Ilri»l«^enorth  an<l  Ik-wtl-  wich  may  U»  ciunpnttHl  to  at'iui  VtCH) 

\vy  UiT  ex|soriation — aliout  oni*  hnn-  tonn  yearly  alon^j  thi«  cinal,  tir^'ther 

•  ItmI  toiih  y«*arly,  at  'J/.  UK  \tvT  ton.  witli    Nantwich    4<M),   chiHiy  «irrittl 
Tv*»»  hnml-whci'l  wa;:;;ons  (cxclnsive  now  on  lior>«»j«'  Uickn,  at  !()»».  |ier  ton 

•  •I    ITh)    |Kick-horM'>)   i^o   Injni    Man-  on  a  ni<ilinni/* 
ch«j»lrr  lln-ou;;h  Staflonl  wtvklv,  aiul 
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:--:  'I_T  t^tT-  •_    :  -p^*-::-L  ts-^  ^^jieat  of  remindinfr  tliein 

:  *_'    ilI^ttI  -T    Li:i     •'H^.rzriry  from  which  they  lia<l 

r.-^.-    '        :  ._-LOr    iiji    r-r<T»e:Tiil»ilin\     He    stiiJ    tliey 

: '-'  >   -•  i_::---L  T    -*:  iLiai.T  >jiarr«jws,  for  tliat  all  of 

"_tl.   ....  ^     t-rT-  L..' :L!^i  utO'.r  iiu   tluiidt.      When  tlie 

■  :.J7t."  -    :.     :  :i^-  ^-^i_'L-riiiiiii,  growiujr  rich,  Ixm^rht 

:.     :j  -_    J.  1  :_>>ri  ::  :i.  iLr:  cLuixh,  lie  i>er.siste<l   in 

.-__:_ J  :-  -l.r  :.-ir  ".y-j^ir  ly.  aiid  '..fien  t<»ok  occa.sioii  to 

T..:  -»r  :  .-r  rinirrr  I:  nil  w*rre  no  l:«etTer.  nor  were 
-..  — -  :::-..-::  --  :::..    Wlj-.-i.  Wr>]^y  j.reache<l  at  Cong-le- 

*  :..  :    ::   ;  r^r-  .  .:tT.  Ij^  ^i  "wen  the  ]>r»or  p>tters 
'-.    ._• .    -L-v  „.  L   :^:l:-ri   hiiij]  are   a   more    civilized 

]-  -  ':.'_  :":  v  -.rr-rr  vn  ***•  ^-alle^J)  at  Confrleton." 
Ar:.  ::  Y  .:._-  v>::c-i  :ije  ZzeiirLl- »urljoc»d  of  Xewai.stle- 
:.  -r>L;.-:„-  ::-  i7T«.».  ai.J  f.^inJ  ]>-»or-rates  hijrh,  wagx^s 
'.  -".  '■:. :  -::..] ',  '/zl^'-z.z  ^-i^iP-e.  "  Llleness/"  said  he,  "  is 
• '•  ■':.:-::  -::..] ',  ;.-::.-:-•  ♦  f  iii^r  w*  .men  and  children.  All 
;:.:..-:  *v.i.  m.  :  r.v  ::•  ti.-.-  i<irii^htr>  f«»r  relief  at  the  verv 
:.:..-:  ••.;;•  tVt:.  a  v.-'..iii:«T:  f«»r  wa-shinfT  is  not  to  Ijc  had. 
n .  :i.:t:.v  fv.-'.-  ::.:>  1  r*>.-^iv»>l  of  the  |MXir  in  tliis  neigrh- 
i-;ii.--l.  I  ;t;-T'>:Lc!id  the  raters  are  burthened  for  the 
^j•]^:1•li!.;:  '  t  l:iz: iils.--,  drunkenness,  tea-drinking,  and 
'i'.!  a  ;;i,-rv. — :i.v  ;r».ii»-nd  eftect  of  them,  indeed,  all  over 
Ti.v-  \:\ii'^-\  •:::.'' '  Hutton's  a«-«'jimt  of  the  fM>pulati<>n 
iijljal-iTiiij-  ti»^•  >«»utliem  fHirti«.»n  of  the  same  comitA'  is 
i^Mii  ij;'  :.;  'liMiial.  BetwL-en  Hales  Owen  and  Stour- 
l.ii'l;r*  v.a-  a  di>trirt  usually  called  the  Lie  Waste,  and 
?^»iii»Tiii]<  -  tIj*:  Mud  City.  Houses  stood  about  in  every 
*\\n''-rh}]i.  f  .in|M.M.Ml  »if  chiy  sr-fHjjied  out  into  a  tenement, 
|jai'l<;ii*-«l  l.y  tin/  .<uii,  and  often  destroyed  by  the  frost. 
'rij»'  jiial*-  wi-u:  lialf-naked,  the  children  dirty  and  hung 

♦  All  wiilj  ia;:s.  "(hie  might  as  well  look  for  the 
iM'p<,ii  in  a  roal-pit,"  .^ays  Hutton,  "as  for  stays  or 
uliit«    liin  n  ill   tlic  City  of  Mud.     The  principal  tool  in 

'    ^'.ij/i^'s  *  .S|\  Moiitha'  'J't»ur.*      K«l.  1770.     Vol.  iii.,  i».  317. 
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business  is  tlie  hammer,  and  the  l)east  of  burden  tlie 


"  1 
ass. 


The  (h'strict,  however,  was  not  witliont  it«  sprinkhng 
of  |)uhh'(»-sj)irited  men,  wlio  were  actively  engaged  in 
devising  new  sources  of  employment  for  the  population  ; 
and,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing 
this  (ihject,  ojKining  up  the  commimications,  by  road 
and  canal,  with  near  as  well  as  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  zealous  of  such  workers  was 
the  illustrious  Josiah  Wedgvvood.  He  was  one  of  tliose 
indefatigjdjle  workers  who  from  time  to  time  spring 
from  the  ranks  of  the  common  jxiople,  and  by  their 
energy,  skill,  and  enterprise,  not  oidy  practically  edu- 
c*ate  the  working  j)opulation  in  habits  of  industry,  but, 
by  the  example  of  diligence  and  jKjrseverance  which 
they  set  Wfore  them,  largely  influence  the  public  activity 
in  all  directions,  and  contribute  in  a  gresit  measure  to 
fonn  the  national  character.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
Immu  in  a  very  humble  position  in  life;  and  though  he 
rose  to  eminence  as  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturer, he  |M)ssessed  no  greater  advantages  at  starting 
than  Brindley  himself  did.  His  grandfather  and  gnmd- 
uncle  were  lK)th  potters,  as  was  also  his  father  Thomas, 
who  <lied  when  Josiah  wjis  a  mere  l)oy,  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  thirteen  children.  He  l>egan  his  industrial 
liti»  as  a  thrower  in  a  small  }K)t-work,  conducte<l  by  his 
elder  brother;  and  he  might  have  continued  working  at 
the  wheel  but  for  an  attack  of  virulent  small-jK>x,  which, 
l»eing  neglected,  led  to  a  diseahc  in  his  right  leg,  wlu'ch 
ended  in  his  suffering  amputation,  wlien  he  became 
unfittcMl  for  following  even  that  humble  employment. 
During  his  illness  he  took  to  reading  and  thinking,  and 
turned  over  in  his  mind  the  various  ways  of  making  a 
living  by  his  tnide,  now  that  he  could  no  longer  work 
at  the  jM)tter's  wheel.  When  sufliciently  recovered, 
he  iK'gan   making  fancy  articles  out  of  jK>tter's  clay, 

'  *  Iliston-  of  liiniiiiighaiu/     VaI  183<5,  p.  24. 
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such  as  knife-hafts,  boxes,  and  sundry  curious  little 
articles  for  domestic  use.  He  joined  in  several  successive 
partnerships  with  other  workmen,  but  made  com[)ar«i- 
tively  small  prog^ress  until  he  began  business  on  his 
own  account,  in  1759,  in  a  humble  cottage  near  the 
Market  House  in  Burslem,  know^i  by  the  name  of  the 
Ivy  House.     He  there  pursued  his  manufactm^e  of  knife- 


is/..  h:.;its:.KM.   WK.D.iWuc>lVH   i-'iitsi-  I\)T:KKY.  » 
f  .r.-m  W.ir.l  k     Oisioi  y  of  Stvke-iij-cn  rrfnt  '} 


handles  and  other  small  wares,  striving  at  the  same  time 
to  ac(juire  such  a  knowdedge  of  practical  chemistry  as 
might  enable  him  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  w^ork  in 
respect  of  colour,  glaze,  and  durability.  Success  attended 
Wedgwood's  diligent  and  persistent  efforts,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded from  one  stage  of  imjmwement  to  another,  until 
at  lengtli,  after  a  course  of  about  thirtv  vears'  lal)Our,  he 
firmly  establislied  a  new  branch  of  industry,  which  not 
only  added  greatly  to  the  conveniences  of  domestic  life, 
but   ])i-oved  a   source  of  remunerative   employment  to 

'  Tlic  Ivy  ]Ioiis<%  in  wliicli  WimI*;-       rii^ht-haml   o(   tlie   engraving.      The 
\v(vkI  iH'pin  l)usincss  on  Ins  own  ao-       other  house  is  the  oM  **  Turk's  Htwi.*' 

nunit,    is    tlio  coltaL^o  shown  on  the 
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many  thousand  families  throughout  England.  His  trade 
having  begun  to  extend,  a  demand  for  his  articles 
sprang  uj3  not  only  in  London  but  in  foreign  countries. 
Hut  there  was  this  gi-eat  difficulty  in  his  way, — that 
the  roads  in  his  neighln^urhood  were  so  bad  that  he  was 
at  the  same  time  ])revented  from  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  best  kinds  of  clay  and  also  from  disposing 
of  his  wares  in  distant  markets.  This  great  evil  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  whole  industry  of  the  district,  and 
Wedgwocnl  accordingly  ap])ears  to  have  bestirred  him- 
self at  an  early  period  in  his  career  to  improve  the  local 
communications.  In  conjunction  with  several  of  the 
leading  jK>tters  he  promoted  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  ]X)wers  to  repair  and  widen  the  road  from 
the  Red  Bull  at  Liiwton,  in  Cheshire,  to  Cliff  Bank,  in 
Staffordshire.  This  line,  if  formed,  would  run  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  Potteries,  open  them  to  traffic, 
and  fall  at  either  end  into  a  turnpike  road.  Tlie  mea- 
sure was,  however,  violently  opjx)8ed  by  the  people  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  on  the  ground  that  the  proj)osed 
new  road  would  enable  waggons  and  packhorses  to  travel 
north  and  south  from  the  Potteries  without  passing 
through  their  town.  The  Newcastle  iimke^^jxTs  acted  as 
if  they  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  bad  roads ;  but  the  bill 
passed,  and  the  new  line  was  made,  stopping  short  at 
Burslem.  This  w^as,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage,  but 
it  was  not  enough.  The  heavy  carriage  of  clay,  coal, 
and  earthenware  needed  some  more  convenient  means  of 
transjK)rt  than  waggons  and  roads;  and,  when  the  suIh 
ji'ct  of  water  communication  amie  to  be  discussed,  Josiah 
Wedgwood  at  once  saw  that  a  canal  was  the  verj'  thing 
for  the  Potteries.  Hence  he  immediately  entered  with 
great  spirit  into  the  movement  again  set  on  foot  for  the 
construction  of  Brindley's  Grand  Trunk  Canal. 

The  field  was  not,  however,  ho  clear  now  as  it  had  been 
lic^fore.  The  success  of  the  Duke's  canal  led  to  the 
firojection  of  a  host  of  comjx»ting  schemes  in  the  county  of 
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Cheshire,  and  it  appeared  that  Brindley's  Grand  Trunk 
project  would  now  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  powerful 
local  opposition.  There  were  two  other  projects  besides 
his,  which  formed  the  subject  of  much  pamphleteering 
and  controversy  at  the  time,  one  entering  the  dis- 
trict by  the  riv^er  Weaver,  and  another  by  the  Dee. 
Neither  of  these  proposed  to  join  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal,  whereas  the  Grand  Trunk  line  was  laid  out 
so  as  to  run  into  his  at  Preston-on-the-Hill  near  Runcorn. 
As  the  Duke  was  desirous  of  placing  his  navigation 
— and  through  it  Manchester,  liiverpool,  and  the  inter- 
vening districts — in  connection  with  the  Cheshire  Wiehes 
and  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  he  at  once  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  support  upon  the  side  of  Brindley's 
Grand  Trunk.  Indeed,  he  had  himself  been  partly  at 
the  expense  of  its  prehminary  survey,  as  w^e  find  from 
an  entry  in  Brindley's  memorandum-book,  imder  date 
the  12th  of  April,  1762,  as  follows:  "  Worsley— Rec^ 
from  Mr  Tho  Gilbert  for  ye  Staffordshire  survey,  on 
account,  33/.  IG^?.  llrf."  The  Cheslu^:e:^entlemen  pro- 
tested against  the  Grand  Trunk  scheme,  as  calculated  to 
place  a  monopoly  of  the  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire 
trafiic  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke ;  but  they  concealed  the 
fact,  that  the  adoption  of  their  respective  measures  would 
liav(^  established  a  similar  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Weaver  N;\vigation  Company,  whose  line  of  navigation, 
so  i'iw  as  it  went,  was  tedious,  irregular,  and  expensive. 
Botli  ])arties  mustered  their  forces  for  a  Parliamentary 
stru^'o-lo^  and  Biindley  exerted  himself  at  Manchester 
and  Li\'erpo(>l  in  obtaining  support  and  evidence  on 
l)elialf  of  his  plan.  The  following  letter  from  him  to 
Gilbert,  then  at  Worsley,  relates  to  the  rival  schemes. 

^^21  Deer.  1765 

''  Oil  Tusdev  Sr  G(H)rg  [Warren]  sent  Nnton  in  to  Manchester 
to  mak('  what  iiitrest  ho  could  for  Sir  Georg  and  to  gather  ye  old 
Navogtoi>^  to^^ather  to  iii(*et  Sir  Georg  at  Stoperd  to  make  Head 
a  f^anst  His  Grace 
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**  I  sawe  Docter  Seswi^e  who  sese  Hee  wants  to  see  you  about 
paniiiiit  of  His  Land  in  Clieshire 

**  On  Wednesday  ther  was  not  much  transpired  but  was  so  dark 
I  could  carse  do  aneything 

**  On  Thui-sdey  Wad<^vood  of  Burslam  came  to  Dunliam  &  sant 
for  m(»e  and  wee  dined  with  Lord  Gree  [Grey]  &  Sir  Hare  Main- 
werin<^  and  others  Sir  Hare  cud  not  ceep  His  Tamer  [temper] 
Mr.  W(xlgwo(xl  came  t<^)  seliset  Lord  (xree  in  taver  of  the  Staflord- 
shin*  Canal  &  sbide  at  Mrs  Latomie  all  night  &  I  whith  him  &  on 
fr}'dey  stit  out  to  wate  on  Mr  Edgerton  to  seliset  Him  Hee  sase 
SjMirrow  and  others  are  indavering  to  gat  ye  Land  owners  consants 
from  Hare  Ca.stle  to  Agden 

*'  I  have  ordered  Simco<!k  to  ye  Langth  falls  of  Sanke  Nave- 
gacion. 

'*  Kyle  wants  to  have  coals  sant  faster  to  Alteringham  that  Hee 
may  have  an  oi)ertunety  dray  of  ye  sjile  Moor  Canal  in  a  bout  a 
wet^ks  time. 

**  I  in  tend  l)eing  back  on  Tusdy  at  fiirdest." 

The  first  public  nioveineiit  was  made  by  the  supporters 
of  Hriiidlev's  scheme.  They  held  an  oj>en  meetint]^  at 
NVolseley  Hrid/j^e,  Staffordshire,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
Ik*!*,  170')^  at  which  the  subject  was  fully  discussed. 
Karl  (iowcr,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  tlie  county,  occupied 
the  chair;  and  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Bagot,  members  for 
tlie  county, — Mr.  Anson,  meml)er  for  Lichfield, — Mr. 
Thomas  (iillH.»rt,  the  aji^ent  for  Earl  Gower,  then  member 
for  Xcwcastle-under-Lyme, — Mr.  Wedgwooil,  and  many 
other  influential  gentlemen,  were  present  U^  take  part  in 
tb(5  ])roceedings.  Mr.  JJrindley  was  ciUled  uj)on  to 
explain  his  plans,  wliich  he  did  to  tlie  sfitisfaction  of 
the  meeting;  and  these  having  l)een  a(h)pted,  with  a 
few  immaterial  alterations,  it  was  detennined  that  ste|)8 
shoubl  be  taken  to  ai)i)ly  for  a  bill  conferring  tlie  nec^s- 
s;uy  jM>wers  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  i»ut  his  name  down  for  a  thousand  )X)und« 
towards  the  preliminary  ex|H?nses,  an<l  jn-omised  to  sul)- 
s<rilH^  largely  for  shares  liesides.'     The  promoters  of  the 

'  Wi-^I^^Wfxnl  rvi'ii  fiiti-n**!  tli«*  lintH  !  Trunk  project,  and,  in  lUlo,  \w  «ik1 
iij*  ji  iMiii|»hl«'t4'«'r  in  ni«l  »>!  tlicifniml    I    hin  |«rtmT,  Mr.  IWntlcy  (hoii  of  Dr. 
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>T  r*Ts:.i,  . 


iii»;i>uiv  j-nijM.>L'.l  t«»  Jcsiguate  the  undertaking  *'The 
TaiKil  111 '111  the  Tivnt  to  the  Mersey;"  hut  Brindley, 
with  siL-^at-iMns  t*i aesiirht.  urged  that  it  should  be  called 
I'Im-  (irainl  Trunk,  l.iecause,  m  liis  judgment,  mimeroUH 
I'thi-r  ciiiials  wmuM  hranch  out  from  it  at  various  }K>int8 
mI"  it>  n)urs<.'.  iu  like  manner  a«  the  arteries  of  the  human 
>\>t«.iii  l»rau«li  out  liuni  the  aorta;  and  we  need  scarcely 


lU-iitl.  V,  :iii;iiiii.;ir«.'li  uf  Klv),  iln-W  up 
.1  \<rv  ;il.l»-  >tal»-iii«'iit,  shuwiii;;  the 
;piv;iiit.ij<'S  Iiki'Iy  lu  l.»c  iK-rivL-*!  In.»m 
ill'-  (•■ii>tn!(-tiiiii  Mt  tiif  ]lnl]sue^'ll  caiml, 
i.N'Hr  til.'  tiih-  ...I  'A  Vii-w  of  x\\v 
A'i\.iiii.i_'i'>  I'l"  lrjl:iinl  Naviuitiini, 
«.  itli  .1  |>l;ili  (•]  ;i  N:iVl;:itl)lc  (.':ili:il  ill- 
li  i|.|i-.i    t*i|    )i    I'HliliHIIlirjtiiili    iN'tWtl'll 

III'  I'Ti-  •>]  i.i\ii|>M>i tiipi  Hull/   It 


I^>mtcd  out  in  glowing  hngiiape  tbe 
n(lvanta<:;i'8  to  be  derivctl  from  o|)i'niug 
up  tlie  internal  communicationH  uf  a 
cvmntn-  by  means  of  nmlH,  canals, 
iVc. ;  antl  Hhowttl  how  the  comfort  uud 
i'Vfu  thi*  nitrvMity  ol  all  cbunn  niiutt 
U*  va*  nmi'li  better  ]iroviiled  ior  by  a 
rnUii-tinii  in  the  wst  of  carriage  of 
\\M\\\  i\\v\  la'ceamry  aauniodities. 
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add  tliat,  l)efore  many  years  had  passed,  our  engineer's 
antieii)atioiis  of  the  progress  of  canal  enterprise  were 
fully  justified.  The  Staffordshire  potters  were  so  much 
rejoiced  at  the  decision  of  the  meeting  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  they  assembled  round  a  large  bonfire 
at  Hurslem,  and  drank  the  heahhs  of  Lord  Gower,  Mr. 
(irill)ert,  and  the  other  promoters  of  the  scheme,  with 
fervent  demonstnitions  of  joy. 

Tlie  opjH)nent«  of  the  measure  also  held  meetings  at 
whicli  tliey  strongly  declaimed  against  the  Duke's  pro- 
lM)sed  monopoly,  and  set  forth  the  sujx*rior  meritw  of 
their  respective  schemes.  One  of  these  was  a  canal 
from  the  river  Weaver,  by  Nantwich,  Eccleshall,  and 
Stafford,  to  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry,  without  touching 
the  Potteries  at  all.  Another  was  for  a  canal  from  the 
Weaver  at  NoHhwich,  passing  by  Macclesfield  and  Stock- 
lM)rt,  round  to  Manchester,  thus  completely  surrounding 
the  Duke's  navigation,  and  preventing  its  extension 
southward  into  Staffordshire  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Midlaiul  districts.  But  there  was  also  a  strong  party 
opjM)st»d  to  all  canals  whatever — the  i)arty  of  croakers, 
who  are  always  found  in  opiK)sition  to  improveil  com- 
nninications,  whether  in  the  sha]>e  of  turnpike  roads, 
canals,  or  railways.  These  pnx-laimed  that  if  the  pro- 
postal  canals  were  made,  the  country  would  be  ruined, 
the  brwd  of  English  horses  would  l)e  dc*stroyed,  the 
innkeepers  would  Ih)  made  bankrupts,  and  the  pack- 
horsc»s  and  their  drivers  would  Ix)  deprived  of  their 
subsistence.  Jt  was  even  s4iid  that  the  canals,  l)y 
putting  a  stoj)  to  the  coasting-tra<le,  would  destroy  the 
racH»  of  seamen.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  England 
that  it  hjiH  contrivcMl  to  survive  these  rei)eated  j)ro- 
]»hecies  of  ruin.  liut  the  manner  in  which  our  countrj'- 
men  <-ontrive  to  grumble  their  way  along  the  high  road 
of  enterprise^  thriving  an<l  grumbling,  is  one  of  the 
jHMuliar  features  in  our  character  which  j)erha|>H  Eng- 
lishnu*n  onlv  can  undei-stand  and  appreciate. 

2  F  2 
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It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  timidity  with  which 
tlie  projectors  of  those  days  entered  upon  canal  enter- 
prise, tliat  one  of  their  most  able  advocates,  in  order  to 
niitio-Jite  the  opj^osition  of  the  pack-horse  and  waggon 
interest,  proposed  that ''  no  main  trunk  of  a  canal  shoidd 
ha  carried  nearer  than  within  four  miles  of  any  gi'ejit 
manufacturing  and  trading  town ;  which  distance  from 
tlie  canal  would  Ixi  sufficient  to  maintain  the  same  num- 
ber of  carriers  and  to  emjjloy  almost  the  same  number  of 
horses  as  before."*  But  as  none  of  the  to\vns  in  the 
Potteries  were  as  yet  large  manufacturing  or  trading 
places,  this  objection  did  not  apply  to  them,  nor  j)re- 
vent  the  canals  being  carried  quite  through  the  centre 
of  what  has  since  become  a  continuous  district  of  popu- 
lous manufacturing  towns  and  villages.  The  vested 
interests  of  some  of  the  larger  towns  were,  however, 
for  tliis  reason  j^reserved,  gi-eatly  to  their  own  ultimate 
injury ;  and  when  the  canal,  to  conciliate  the  local  o]>- 
p(jsition,  was  so  laid  out  as  to  pass  them  at  a  distance, 
not  many  years  passed  before  they  became  clamorous 
for  branches  to  join  the  main  trunk — but  not  imtil  the 
mischief  had  been  done,  and  a  blow  dealt  to  their  o\vn 
tiade,  in  consecpience  of  l^eing  left  so  far  outside  the 
uuiin  line  of  water  commmiication,  from  which  manv  of 
tliem  never  after  recovered. 

It  is  not  necessiiry  to  describe  the  Parliamentary  con- 
test upon  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Canal  Bill.  There  was  the 
usual  ijuister  of  hostile  interests, — the  river  navigation 
companies  unitini*;  to  oppose  the  new  and  rival  com- 
pany ;  the  array  of  witnesses  on  both  sides, — ^Brindley, 
Wedirwood,  Gilbert,  and  many  more,  gi\'ing  their  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  own  scheme,  and  a  powerful 
an;iy  of  the  Cheshire  gentry  and  Weaver  Navigation 
Trustees  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  others;  and  the 
w  liippinu-nj)  of  votes,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 

'  *  The  A«i\iinta<:rs  ..1"  Iiilana  Xavipitkui/  by  U.  Whitworth.     17()6. 
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and  Earl  Gower  worked  their  influ(  ihu  with  thi*  Wlili^ 
party  to  good  purpose.  Brindley's  pla  r  i  was,  f  h j  t1  jo  whole, 
considered  the  best.  It  was  the  longt^Kt  nnd  the  most 
circuitous,  but  it  appeared  calculated  t^ialTord  the  lar^i-ost 
amount  of  accommodation  to  the  public.  It  would  pa^s 
through  important  districts,  urgenth  in  ncn^d  tif  an  im- 
proved communication  with  the  port  *>f  Liverpool  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Hull  on  the  othi^r.  But  it  w;»k  not 
so  much  the  connection  of  those  porth  with  eat*h  other 
that  was  needed,  as  a  more  convenit«tit  means  of  com* 
munication  between  them  and  the  StnflVivdshire  niaiiti- 
facturing  districts;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  nvHti^in — some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  Potterien 
lying  along  its  extreme  convex  put — }>roniised  effec' 
tually  to  answer  this  purpose,  and  to  upon  up  a  ready 
means  of  access  to  the  coast  on  both  Kiden  r>f  the  iHlanrl, 
A  glance  at  the  course  of  the  propnsed  hue  will  k1i(*w 
its  great  importance.  Starting  frojn  the  Ouke'8  canal 
at  Preston-on-the-IIill,  near  Runcorn,  it  j^ui^HiHl  souths 
wards  by  Northwich  and  Middlewicli,  tluTMigli  tlie  great 
.siilt-nianufaeturing  districts  of  (Cheshire,  to  the  summit 
at  llarecastle.  It  was  alleged  that  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  long  tunnel  at  that  point  were  so  great 
that  it  eould  never  be  the  intention  of  the  projectors  of 
the  (*anal  to  carry  their  "chimerical  idea,"  as  it  was 
ealliMl,  into  cfteet.  Brindley  however  insisted,  not  only 
tliat  the  tunnel  was  practicable,  but  that,  if  the  necessary 
powers   were  granted,  he  would  certainly  execute  it.' 

'   III  i.in'  <»t  the  many  ani^r}'  |«»ni-  iiig   the   chimerical    itiea   of   cuUing 

plj|«ts    puMishe<l    at    the    time,    the  through //are  CVw/fe/     We  rather  be- 

*  SiippU'iiMMit  to  a  puuphlet  eiititleii  lieve  that  they  are  desirous  of  cutting 

S  ;ix.nal»le  ('niisi<l(rations  on  a  Xavi-  their  canal  at  both  ends,  and  of  leaving 

pihl.  e.uial  iiiten<le<l  to  U'  cut  from  the  middle  for  the  project  of  a  future 

th^'  'i'nnt    to  tlie   M<rs4^y/   &c.,   the  day.     Are  these  projectors  ye/i/oiin  of 

l<»I!r,\vin_'  j«;iss:i;4r  rx'<«urs  :"  When  our  tlieir  honour  f      Tx't    them   a<lopt   ft 

all   !>  af   stake,  tli«'x-  j^iiith men    the  claus*>    (which     rejwm     and     justice 

[.niimfrr^  ul  the  ( Irand 'I'lnnk  Canal  j  stn»n^Iy    entorn-)    to    re-strain    them 

iiiii>t  ii..t  U   surj.ris4d  at   U.ld  tmtlis.  from    nKMldhni:    with   rither  end   till 

\\  .- ...iir.  IV.    iiiMrilavnuraMy  ot  their  they   have   tinishe«l   the  t/nnt   trunk, 

un-i'  r^t.,n.l)i,.i  tlian  nt   their   imAivf  ;  'i'liis,  and  tliis  alone,  will  shield  them 

n.   .■.i!iii..r  -ii^i^rt  tliMn  "f  entertain-  from  suHj.ieinn.'* 
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Descending'  from 
|-^  the  summit  level 
into  the  val- 
ley of  tlje 
Trent,  the 
canal  would 
then  pro- 
ceed southwards 
through  the  Pot- 
tery districts, 
passing  close  to 
Burslem,  Han- 
ley,  Stoke,  and 
Lane  End.  It 
then  passed  on- 
ward, still  south,  by  Trentham, 
Stone,  and  Shutborough,  to 
Haywood,  where  it  joined  the 
canal  projected  to  imite  the 
Severn  with  the  Mersey.  Still 
following   the  valley  of   the 
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Trent,  the  canal  near 
Rugeley,  turning 
sharp  round,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  north- 
easterly direction, 
nearly  parallel  with 
A      '        ^-  the     river,    passing 

Burton  and  Ashton, 
to  a  junction  witli  tlie  main  stream  at  Wilden  Ferry, 
a   little  al»(>v('  wliore  tlio  Denvont  falls  into  the  Trent 
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near  Derby.  From  thence  there  was  a  clear  line  of 
navi^tion,  by  Nottinjifhani,  Newark,  and  Gainsborough, 
to  the  Humber.  Provided  tliis  admirable  project  could 
1x3  carried  out,  it  ap|)eared  likely  to  meet  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  Ample  evidence  was  given  in  support 
of  the  allegations  of  its  promoters ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  Parliament  threw  out  the  bills  promoted  by  the 
(•heshire  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  old  river  naviga- 
tion interest,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  Act  passed 
into  law.  At  the  same  time  another  imj)ortant  Act 
was  pjissed,  empowering  the  construction  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Canal,  from  the  river  Severn,  near  Bewdley, 
to  the  river  Trent,  near  Haywood  Mill ;  thus  uniting 
the  navigation  of  the  three  rivers  which  had  their 
termini  at  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol,  on 
tlie  opposite  sides  of  the  island. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Burslem  on  the  news 
arriving  at  that  j)lace  of  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  and 
very  shortly  after,  on  the  2Gth  of  July,  1766,  the  first 
s^xl  of  the  canal  was  cut  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  on  the 
declivity  of  Bramhills,  in  a  piece  of  land  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal  at  that 
]»lace.  Brindley  was  ])resent  on  the  occasion,  and  due 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  assembled  potters. 
After  Mr.  Wedgwood  had  cut  the  first  sod,  many  of 
the  leading  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  followed  his 
example,  ])utting  their  hand  to  the  work  by  turns,  and 
each  cutting  a  sod  or  wheeling  a  l)arrow  of  earth  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  day 
for  the  Potteries,  as  the  event  proved.  In  the  after- 
n(M)n  a  sheep  was  roasted  wliole  in  Burslem  market- 
place, for  the  good  of  the  poorer  class  of  potters ;  a 
fen  (h*  joie  was  jx^rformed  in  front  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
house,  and  sundry  other  demonstrations  of  local  rejoicing 
followed  the  auspicious  event. 

Wedgwoo<l  wjis  of  all  others  the  most  strongly  im- 
pressed with    the    advantages   of  the    proposed  canal. 


.X.  ;:-:=:  r?.Av:»  Tr-NK  •anal  fs^t  v. 

H-:  >::.-"•  -:- i  :-/.•  •.  "^  m-i'jL  ii!?r  TniJ»r  had  l>een  hin- 
:-  r-  :  V  *..-  I- r-^  ■"*•"-:'  •:  inzrLurik'Mti*'»n>  of  the  neig'h- 
*...-:.' L  'ii- i  *••  ".vr^t  ►rxt'irrit  it  rniirhr  lie  incn-tiM.**! 
::-.:>-":  ;♦.  r-<;iy  ihk<\u^  "f  trttELsit  to  Liver|N»K  Hull, 
i:.\  IJ.  !-*' .  •-  :'-i  rr*  -^rcurel :  aii-l,  coiifi»lent  in  the 
;.'-;:.:•".  ■:"  !.>  ^ii.ricifcirions,  he  prooeeJe*!  Xo  make 
■:.*:  ^  ii;:--;-*:  •  t"  ;*  eoii^i-leniMe  estate  in  Shelt«»n,  in- 
T";-*r  •:'•  i  ?y  rhe  «:-^i!iaL  on  the  l^iinka  of  which  he  built 
T:.-  rx-'/lnire-l  Etruna — the  finei^T  manufactory'  of  the 
l:\:A  uji  T"  tliat  time  erecte-1  in  Enfflantl,  alongside 
^'i  v.-l;.*'li  he  bTiilt  a  m;insion  fur  hinbself  and  c*'»ttajre:? 
f'.r  lii-  w..rkiy'0|,le.  He  removed  his  w*»rks  thither 
t'p'iii  IJ^iislein.  j»;inially  in  17»jr«,  and  wholly  in  1771, 
-}K>it!y  l/*:i'ore  tlie  works  of  the  canal  had  Iteen  com- 

|»1*:T*-.|. 

Tlir  ^Tiand  Trunk  was  the  most  formidable  iinder- 
T,fkiii;r  utrli*:  kind  that  had  yet  Ijeen  attempted  in  Eng- 
hiii'l.  It-*  w1i.j1»:  length,  including  the  jmictions  with 
rlje  Biriiiiii;rharn  Canal  and  the  river  Severn,  was 
[•*/'^\  iiiile>.  In  conformity  \i'ith  Brindley's  practice,  he 
hi  id  out  a>  iiiucli  of  the  navigation  as  possible  U|x>n  a 
level,  CMiireiitrating  the  locks  in  this  ctise  at  the  summit, 
n^  jir  Ihiivra^rle,  from  which  point  the  waters  fell,  in 
hotli  ilinrctions,  north  and  south.  Brindley's  liking  for 
\nujs  flat  le'riches  of  dead  water  made  him  keep  clear  of 
rivers  u>  iinuli  as  possible.  He  likened  water  in  a  river 
(lo\viii;_r  down  a  declivity,  to  a  furious  giant  running 
aloijM-  j,j,(l  r)verturning  everything;  whereas  (said  he) 
••  if  vini  \i\y  the  <riant  Hat  ujM)n  his  back,  he  loses  all  his 
forrrc,  aii(l  Lcrniiics  Completely  passive,  wliatever  his 
siz«-  may  !»<•."  Hence  he  contrived  that  from  Middle- 
u  I'll,  a  <li>taijer.*  of  seventeen  miles,  to  the  Duke's  canal 
at  rr<>t()n  IJrook,  there  sliould  not  1x3  a  hxjk  ;  but  go<xls 
nii'jht  he  conveyed  from  th(*  centre  of  Cheshire  to  Man- 
ch«'  t'-r,  for-  a  rli>tane(«  of  ahout  seventy  miles,  along  the 
:ijii<*  iniifoiiii  water  level.  He  Ciirried  out  the  sjime 
|n;i'ti''r',  in  like  manner,  on  the  Trent  side  of  Harecastle, 
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wliere  he  laid  out  the  canal  in  as  many  long  lengths  of 
dead  water  as  posvsible. 

Tlie  whole  rise  of  the  canal  from  the  level  of  the 
Mersey,  including  the  Duke's  locks  at  Runconi,  to  the 
sununit  at  Harecastle,  is  395  feet;  and  the  fall  from 
thence  to  tlie  Trent  at  Wilden  is  288  feet  8  inches. 
The  loiiks  on  the  Grand  Trunk  pro^x^r,  on  the  northern 
Ki<le  of  Harecastle,  are  thirtv-five,  and  on  the  southern 
side  forty.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal,  as  originally 
constructed,  were  twenty-eight  feet  in  breadth  at  the  top, 
sixteen  at  the  bottom,  and  four  and  a-lialf  feet  in  depth ; 
but  from  Wilden  to  Burton,  and  from  Middlewich  to 
Preston-on-the-IIill,  it  was  thirty-one  feet  broad  at  the 
top,  eighteen  at  the  bottom,  and  five  and  a-half  feet  deep, 
so  as  to  l>e  navigable  by  large  l^arges;  and  the  locks  at 
those  jKii-ts  of  the  canal  were  of  correspondingly  large 
dimensions.  Tlie  width  was  afterwards  made  uniform 
throughout.  The  canal  was  carried  over  the  river 
Dove  on  an  aqueduct  of  twenty-three  arches,  ap- 
proached by  an  embankment  on  either  side — in  all  a 
mile  and  two  furlongs  in  length.  There  were  also 
aqueducts  over  the  Trent,  which  it  crosses  at  four  dif- 
ferent points — one  of  these  Ix^ing  of  six  arclies  of  twenty- 
one  feet  si)an  each — and  over  the  Dane  and  other 
smaller  streams.  The  numl)er  of  minor  aqueducts  was 
about  1(50,  and  of  road-bridges  100. 

But  the  most  fonnidable  works  on  the  canal  w^ere  the 
tunnels,  of  which  there  were  five — the  Harecastle,  2880 
yards  long;  the  Hermitage,  130  yards;  the  Bamton, 
500  yards ;  the  Saltenford,  350  yards ;  and  the  Preston- 
on-the-Hill,  1241  yards.  The  Harecastle  tunnel  (subse- 
(juently  duplicated  by  Telford)  was  constructed  only 
nine  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high ;  *  but  the  others 

*  HrimlltyH  tiiiiiu  1  ha<l  only  H]acc  to  )»i'  workM  in  the  aime  >»*ay,  while 

for    :i     iiiirrnw    canal-lioiit    t<»     jmss  liorst-s   haul  tlio   bosita   tljroujzh    the 

ihn.Uiih,  an«l  it  \\as  pn^in'Il^l  hy  the  wliulo  In^rtli  nt'  Ti'lfoLln  \vi«hT  tun- 

tiMiinus  an<i  lalx.rious  pn^jss  of  what  ncl.     The  nwn  who  **  h'g"  the  boat, 

]%  «.;i11m1  "  liH^iiJi:."     It  still  continues  litrmlly  kirk  it  along  fmin  one  end  to 
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were  seventeen  feet  four  inches  liigli,  and  tliirteeii  feet 
six  inclies  wide.  Tlie  most  extensive  ridg'c  of  country 
to  l)e  pencitrated  was  at  ITarecastle,  involving  by  far  tlie 
most  difficult  work  in  the  whole  undertaking.  Tin's 
ridge  is  l)ut  a  continuation  of  the  high  ground,  forming 
wdiat  is  called  the  "  back-bone  of  England/'  which  extends 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  Yorksliire  moun- 


N'^HTIIEKN    ENIRANCK  OK  HARECAS'ILE  TUNNEl-S  > 
[!iy  i-.   M    V-  irnferin,  after  a  Sketch  by  thr  Author.] 

tains  to  the  AVrekin  in  Shropshire.  The  flfit  county  of 
Clioshiie,  which  looks  almost  as  level  as  a  bowling-green 
when  viewed  from  the  high  ground  near  New  Chajxjl, 
seems  to  form  a  deep  l)ay  in  the  land,  its  innermost  point 
being  almost  immediately  under  the  village  of  Hare- 


tlu'  othrr.  They  lie  on  tlicir  lucks 
on  tlu'  lK);it-cl<»tlis,  with  tlicir  slionl- 
(Icrs  r('stiii<r  n^^ninst  sonic  ]»;K'kacr(', 
Mild  ]ir<)]rt'l  it  alnn;^  1)V  means  of  thrir 
r«'(-t  prcssin;^  ji^ainst  [\\o  topor  sides  of 
tlic  tmuu'l. 

'   Tlic  smaller  niH^nini:  into  the  Idll 


on  tho  riglit-liand  of  the  view  is 
Briiidlcy's  tunnel ;  that  on  the  left  in 
TclfonVs,  executed  some  forty  years 
since.  HarecaKth*  churcli  and  villa;;^ 
wcupv  tlie  pmund  over  the  tunnel 
on  trances. 
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castle ;  and  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Trent  the 
ridge  is  at  the  narrowest.  That  Brindley  was  correct  in 
deteiTiiininp^  to  fonn  his  tunnel  at  this  |X)int  has  since  lx3en 
a^nfirmed  hv  the  survey  of  Telford,  who  there  constructed 
his  parallel  tunnel  for  the  same  canal,  and  still  more 
recently  by  the  engineers  of  the  North  StaflFordshire 
Railway,  who  have  also  formed  their  railway  tunnel 
almost  parallel  with  the  line  of  both  canals. 

When  Brindley  pro|K)sed  to  cut  a  navigable  way 
tmder  this  ridge,  it  was  declared  to  he  chimerical  in  the 
extreme.  The  defeated  promoters  of  the  rival  projects 
contiimed  to  make  war  upcm  it  in  pamphlets,  and  in  the 
exasperating  language  of  mock  sympathy  proclaimed 
Brindley's  proposed  tunnel  to  l)e  "  a  sad  misfortune," ' 
inasmuch  as  it  would  utterly  waste  the  capital  raised 
by  the  subscrilxjrs,  and  end  in  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
concern.  Some  of  the  small  local  wits  spoke  of  it  as 
another  of  Brindley's  "  Air  Castles ;"  but  the  allusion  was 
not  a  liappy  one,  as  his  fii-st  "  castle  in  the  air,"  despite 
all  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  had  been  built,  and  con- 
tinued to  stand  firm  at  Rirton  ;  and  judging  by  the  issue 
of  that  undertaking,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  he 
might  equally  succeed  in  this,  difficult  though  it  was 
on  all  hands  admitteii  to  1x3. 

The  Act  was  no  sooner  passed  than  Brindley  set  to 
work  to  excH^ute  the  impossible  tunnel.  Shafts  were 
sunk  from  the  hill-top  at  different  points  down  to  the 
level  of  the  intended  canal.     The  stuff  was  drawn  out  of 


:N.-i:     Jir.    UN'       V     r-NNrl..   SH- .WJV.,     IHK    STRA  I A 


th*^  shafts  in  the  usual  way  by  horse-gins ;  and  so  long  as 
tlu»  water  was  met  with  in  but  small  (piantities,  the  jKiwer 

'  '  S<':i.soii:it)l(»  roiiHiiirnitiotiA,*  i^r. :  <  nnnl  imruphlet  (Utni  17B0, 
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of  wiiidiiiills  and  watermills  working  pumps  over  each 
sliaft  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  excavators  at  work.  But 
as  tlie  miners  descended  and  cut  through  the  various  strata 
of  the  hill  on  their  downward  progress,  water  was  met 
witli  in  vast  (quantities ;  and  here  Brindley's  skill  in 
puni]Mn};--machinery  proved  of  great  value.  The  miners 
were  often  drowned  out,  and  as  often  set  to  work  again 
by  liis  meclianical  skill  in  raising  water.  He  had  a  fire- 
(uip;ino,  or  atmosj)heric  steam-engine,  of  the  best  construc- 
tion possible  at  that  time,  erected  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  bv 
the  action  of  which  great  volumes  of  water  were  pumpeil 
out  niG;ht  and  day.  This  abundance  of  water,  though  it 
was  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  execution  of  the  work, 
was  a  c^ircunistance  on  which  Brindley  had  calculated, 
and  indeed  depended,  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
suinniit  level  of  his  canal.  When  the  shafts  had  been 
sunk  to  tlie  proper  line  of  the  intended  waterway,  the 
excavation  then  proceeded  in  opposite  directions,  to  meet 
the  other  driftways  which  were  in  progress.  The  work 
was  also  carried  forward  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel,  and 
tlu^  whole  line  of  excavation  was  at  length  imited  by  a 
continuous  driftway — it  is  true,  after  long  and  expensive 
labour — when  the  water  ran  freely  out  at  both  ends,  and 
th(^.  ])Hni]^ing-apparatus  on  the  hilltop  was  no  longer 
nc^eded.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Company,  held 
on  the  1st  Octolxjr,  1768,  after  the  works  had  been  in 
pioo'ioss  about  two  years,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of 
the  ( 'onunittee  that  four  himdred  and  nine  yards  of  the 
tunnel  were  cut  and  vaulted,  besides  the  vast  excavations 
at  (Mtlu»r  (»n(l  for  the  purpose  of  reservoirs ;  and  the  Com- 
iiiitt(H'  expi'essed  their  opinion  that  the  work  would  be 
linislicd  without  dilKculty. 

Activ(M)perati()ns  liad  also  been  in  progress  at  other 
|)arts  of  the  canal.  Al)0ut  six  hundred  men  in  all  were 
(Mnpl(»ycMl,  :nnl  Hrindlev  went  from  point  to  point  super- 
intending' and  directing  their  labours.  A  Burslem  cor- 
rt^spondcnf,  in  September,  1767,  wrote  to  a  distant  friend 
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thus  : — "  (Teiitlenicii  come  to  view  our  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  the  subterraneous  navigation,  which  is  cutting 
by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who  handles  rocks  as  easily 
as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the  four  elements 
suWrvient  to  his  will,  lie  is  as  plain  a  looking  man 
as  one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  as  one  of  his  o^^^l 
charters;  but  wlien  he  sjKMiks,  all  ears  listen,  and  every 
mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pronounces 
to  be  practicable.  lie  has  (!ut  a  mile  through  bogs, 
which  he  binds  up,  embanking  them  with  stones  which 
he  gets  out  of  other  parts  of  the  navigation,  iKJsides  about 
a  <iuarter  of  a  mile  into  the  hill  Yelden,  on  the  side  of 
wliich  he  has  a  pump  worked  by  water,  and  a  stove,  the 
fire  of  which  sucks  through  a  pipe  the  dami)s  that  would 
annoy  the  men  who  are  cutting  towards  the  centre  of 
the  hill.  The  clay  he  cuts  out  serves  for  bricks  to  arcli 
the  subterraneous  part,  which  we  heartily  wish  to  see 
finished  to  Wilden  Ferry,  when  we  shall  1x5  able  to 
send  Coals  and  Pots  to  London,  and  to  different  i)art8 
of  the  globe." 

In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years'  oix*nitions,  twenty- 
two  miles  of  the  navigation  had  been  cut  and  finished, 
and  it  was  expected  that  l)efore  eighteen  months  more 
had  elapsed  the  ciuial  would  lx»  ready  for  traffic  by  water 
l>etween  the  Potteries  and  Hull  on  tiie  one  hand,  and 
Bristol  on  the  other.  It  was  also  exiHicted  that  by  tlie 
sjiine  time  the  canal  would  Ik?  ready  for  traffic  from  tlie 
north  end  of  Ilarecastle  Tunnel  to  the  river  Mersey. 
The  execution  of  the  tunnel,  however,  proved  so  tedious 
and  difficult,  and  the  excjivation  and  building  went  on 
so  slowly,  that  the  Conunittee  could  not  i)romise  that  it 
would  Ik?  finished  in  less  than  five  years  from  that  time. 
As  it  was,  the  completion  of  the  Ilarecastle  Tunnel 
<K.*cupied  nine  years  more;  and  it  was  not  finally  com- 
l^leted  until  the  year  1777,  by  which  time  the  great 
en<xineer  ha«l  finallv  reste<l  from  his  lalNmrs. 

It  is  si-jinxdv  iie<'essiuv  to  doscrilH»  the  iK^nefits  which 
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y:iv  vMM.il  I'PnltrriMl  n]x»n  tlie  inliabitanti*  of  the  «]iV 
T.utv  iliiiMiijli  \\lnrli  it  ]iasscNl.  As  we  liave  already 
Ni\  :\  Si;»iViM\Uluri'  mill  tlio  a<lj<ainnjr  er»imties  had  lieeii 
.:i.k\\'sn1Mi'  ilin  iiiiT  the  rhiof  part  of  each  year.  Tlje  grn^t 
:..ii.;i\»l  wiahh  >\ hirh  thvv  iMiiitaiiied  was  of  little  value, 
:h\\.\:si'  ii  I'onlil  >\  ith  diflirulty  l>e  pot  at ;  and  even  when 
.\  ,K  !:i\h  i!k'Ix»  NMiN  Mill  iz:n»4Uer  difficiiltv  in  distrihutin<r 
k\k\\  i\»uK1  not  Iv  worked  at  a  profit,  the  i»riee  of 
.;  \:-v,r.  !:,ii:\*  no  iiuieh  ivstrirtiiifi:  its  use,  that  it  was 
.•,.iv\\!  ,i!iOi:\  ilur  U'vond  the  reach  of  the  great  IkmIv  uf 
..'.>.:-.;,'.>>,     It  is  dirtieult   now  to  realise  tlie  condition 

V  :  |v\  V  jHopk'  Miunted  in  n^mote  districts  of  England 
..  N>  ::  ,.:i  a  vxjitiny  atr^^  In  winter  time  they  shivere<l 
.'\vi  >.\iM\  NNvwUtiivs,  for  tinilH}r  was  almost  as  scarce 
..•  vi  ,i>  vu.ji  as  iwd.  Fuel  was  burnt  onlyat  cookinp- 
:  '.:u  N,  V  V  !o  vMst  a  irlow  alH>ut  the  hearth  in  the  wnter 

V  \  V .:  *  c^-.  ri*e  thvj^laivs  weiv  little  ajKirtments  of  them- 
M  ^v^,  sv.rV.v  lev.Tly  eajueious  to  enable  the  w^hole  family 
I  •  V  ',.sv\  v.vv  iliouisilves  under  the  ehinuiev,  to  listen  to 
^:  '.iv'^  v^v  ixlate  to  eaeh  other  the  events  of  the  day. 
Kv*ii;i!iat».'  Nve»v  the  villag^M-s  who  lived  hard  by  a  bog 
v*i  a  nu\^i\  tV\*m  whieh  they  iMuld  cut  i>eat  or  turf  at 
will.  riuA  ra!i  all  risks  of  a^rue  and  fever  in  simuner, 
tor  the  sivke  v^t'  lite  ivadv  fuel  in  winter.  But  in  places 
ix'niv^ie  tVv^ui  K^iix  and  si-antily  timl)ered,  existence  was 
>v  atw'ly  jHVNsiMe ;  and  heiuv  the  Si^ttlement  and  culti- 
vailv^n  of  the  ox^untry  weiv  in  no  slight  degree  retarded 
muil  oouijuraii\ely  iwvnt  times,  when  l)etter  commu- 
niealivMis  Nvetv  v>|vned  tip. 

So  sov>n  as  the  eanals  weiv  made,  and  coals  could  In? 
i\\\vlily  eonveye^l  along  them  at  cinniKiratively  mode- 
rato  rales,  the  rv*>ults  were  immediately  felt  in  the 
increased  eouit'ort  of  the  {Kvple.  Employment  beamie 
moio  al'iuulant,  and  industry  sprang  up  in  their  neigh- 
I'oiirlnhMl  iu  all  tlireetions.  The  Duke's  canal,  as  we 
have  seen,  u*;ive  the  tii*st  great  im|K*tus  to  the  industry  of 
Manihester  antl  tliat  vlistriet.    The  Gnind  Trunk  hml  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  effect  throughout  the  Pottery  and  other 
districtB  of  Staffordshire  ;  and  their  joint  action  was  not 
only  to  employ,  but  actually  to  civilize  the  people.  The 
salt  of  Cheshire  could  now  be  manufactured  in  immense 
quantities,  readily  conveyed  away,  and  sold  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  price  in  all  the  midland  districts  of 
England.  The  potters  of  Burslem  and  Stoke,  by  the 
same  mode  of  conveyance,  received  their  gypsum  from 
Northwich,  their  clay  and  flints  from  the  seaports  now 
directly  connected  with  the  canal,  returning  their  Tjianu- 
fiictures  by  the  same  route.  The  nin  iti^o  o(  all  iirticles 
l)eing  reduced  to  about  one-tVMirth  of  tlieir  previf>u» 
rates,*  articles  of  necessity  a] id  oouifort,  Bueh  ub  had 
formerly  been  unknown  excejit  amongst  the  wealthier 
chiHses,  came  into  common  use  uuu>np4t  tlie  |HK>pl<?. 
Kxistence  ceased  to  be  difficult,  and  emm*  to  be  may. 
Led  by  tlie  enterprise  of  Wcili^wiMHl  and  utlien*  Hke 
him,  new  branches  of  indusfry  »4[>niiij^  up,  and  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  iri>«tea<l  of  Unng  insigiii- 
Hraiit  and  comparatively  unpruHtable.  whi<;h  it  wa*^ 
Uforu  his  time,  l>ecanie  a  slaplu  bnuicli  uf  English 
trade.  Only  alnjut  ten  years  after  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal  had  Ix'en  ojMjned,  Wedgwood  stated  in  evidence 
U^forc  the  House  of  Conunons,  that  from  15,000  to  20,000 

'  Tlu'  tollo\vin<j;  coiniwrison  of  the  a   tun;   the    ciiiial   reduced   both   to 

rnt<s   |wr  ton   at   wliich   pKxls   wire        II.    lOw Thus    the   coat   of 

rMiiviyttl  l»y  laml-carrumi-  ln'tbrc  the  inlaml  tran8{)ort  was  reduced,  on  the 

Mjniiiu^  oi   th«'  (iniiul  Trunk  Canal,  average,  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 

aii<l  tliuso  :it  winch  they  wt-re   «ul>-  rate  i<iid  previous  to  the  introduction 

M.puntly   carriftl    by    it,    will   hIiow  !    of  canal-navigation.     The  advantages 

li.'w   i^nat    was   thi'  a«lvantiigc  con-  '    were  enormous:  wheat,  for  example, 

t<  itmI  on  tin-  ctMUitry  by  the  intro-  which    fonnerly   could   not   be   con- 

«iii«ti<»n  o!   iiavi;;ab!f  c;inals  : — "The  veywl   a   hundred  miles,  from  com- 

lost  ot  carry inu  a  tun  ot  pnxU  (nun  I    growing  districts  to  the  lai^e  towns 

Liv<r|4N.l    to    Ktrnria,   tlic  contrc  ol  and  manufacturing  districts,  for  leas 

tlir   Statlordshin'   |<»ltrri(s,   by  lan«l-  tlian   20».  a  qiuirter,  could  be   oon- 

<.«rriiu'<',    wa.s   ^vk-j.  ;    tin-    Tivnt    and  vt-vtil  for  aUmt  5*.  a  quarter.     These 

M»  i>i  \    phIiu'i'.I   it    to   \'.\s.  4'f.     'l\\v  facts  show  bow  gri*at  was  the  ser\*ice 

I  ih'l-«  iiri;i-r  ImiM   Li\(r|(.»o!  to  W'til-  conUrrt-d  on  the  c«)Untr}'  by  Hrindley 

\.  I  ii  ihi|'i"ii  u.is  .'»/.    I  t..n;  tin'  C4»na!  and   the     l>uki'     o\'    liridgewaler.*' — 

i'^iii...i    n    to  I/,  'is.      i'lir  land-car-  Haints^s  Mlistory  of  the   Commerce 

ii.ij*      ii«'iii     i.ivrr|oi»l     to     hinnin;^-  and  Town  of  LiviTjUHil.' 
Ii.mi.    till   aU.   to  StoMr|«»rt,  wax  ;')/. 
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persons  were  then  employed  in  the  earthenware-manu- 
facture alone,  l)esides  the  large  number  of  othei"8  em- 
2)l()yed  in  digging  coals  for  their  use,  and  the  still  larger 
nnml)er  occupied  in  j)roviding  materials  at  distant  parts, 
and  in  the  carrying  and  distributing  trade  by  land  and 
sea.  Tlie  annual  import  of  (-lay  and  flints  into  Staflbrd- 
sliire  at  tliat  time  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  tons ; 
and  yet,  as  Wedgwood  truly  predicted,  the  trade  was 
but  in  its  infancy.  Tlie  outwards  and  inwards  tonnage 
to  the  Potteries  is  now  uj)wards  of  three  himdred  thousand 
tons  a-year. 

The  moral  and  social  influences  exercised  by  the  canals 
U2)ori  the  Pottery  districts  were  not  less  remarkable. 
From  a  half-savage,  thinly-peopled  district  of  some  7000 
l)ersons  in  1  700,  partially  employed  and  ill-remmiemted, 
we  find  them  increased,  in  the  course  of  some  twenty-five 
yeais,  to  about  treble  the  population,  abundantly  em- 
])l(>ved,  prosperous,  and  comfortable.^  Civilization  is 
douljtless  a  ])lant  of  very  slow  growth,  and  does  not 
necessarily  accompany  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth. 
On  the  contrary,  higher  earnings,  without  improved 
morale,  may  only  lead  to  wild  waste  and  gi'oss  indulgence, 
liut  the  testimony  of  Wesley  to Jhg^  improved  character 
of  the  po|)ulation  of  the  Pottery  clist]T?l^%|^781,  within 
a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  Brindley's  (^|l|^  Tnmk 
Caiial,  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  do  het^  than 
(juote  it  heiv  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  £iave  already  given 
the  account  of  his  first  visit  in  1760,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  1  )eiiig  pelted.  "  I  returned  to  Burslem,"  says  Wesley  ; 
''  how  is  the  whole  face  of  the  country  changed  in  about 
twenty  years  !  Sinc-e  which,  inhabitants  have  continually 
flowed  in  from  every  side.  Hence  the  wilderness  is 
literally  become  a  fruitful  field.  Houses,  villages,  to^vns, 
have  s])rung  up,  and  the  country  is  not  more  improved 
than  the  j>eople." 

'  Tin*   jinjiuhitidu  of  the  sjiinc  district   in  1801   wns  fouud  to  bo  uiiwanls 

(.r  120,000. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Brindley'b  Last  Canals. 


It  is  related  of  Brindley  that,  on  one  occasion,  when 
giving  evidence  l)efore  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  urged  the  superiority  of  canals 
to  rivers  for  purposes  of  inland  navigation,  the  question 
waH  asked  by  a  member,  ''  Pray,  Mr.  Brindley,  what 
then  do  you  think  is  the  use  of  navigable  rivers?" 
"  To  make  canal  na\ngations,  to  be  sure,"  was  his  instant 
reply.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  gist  of  the  engineer's 
meaning.  For  puri)ose8  of  trade  he  regarded  regularity 
and  certainty  of  communication  as  essential  conditions 
of  any  inland  navigation ;  and  he  held  that  neither  of 
these  could  l>e  relied  upon  in  the  case  of  rivers,  wliich  are 
in  winter  liable  to  interruption  by  floods,  and  in  summer 
by  droughts.  In  his  opinion,  a  canal,  with  enough  of 
water  always  kept  banked  up,  or  locked  up  where  tlie 
country  would  not  admit  of  the  level  l^eing  maintained 
throughout,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  commerce.  Hence  he  held  that  one  of 
the  great  uses  of  rivers  was  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water 
for  canals.  It  was  only  another  illustration  of  the 
''  nothing  like  leather"  principle  ;  Brindley's  head  b(;ing 
so  full  of  canals,  and  his  lalnnirs  so  much  confined  to  the 
making  of  canals,  that  he  could  tliink  of  little  else. 

In  connection  with  the  tlrand  Trunk — which  proved, 
as  Brindley  had  anticipated,  to  Ik)  the  great  aorta  of  the 
canal  system  of  the  midland  districts  of  England — 
numerous  lines  were  projected  and  afterwards  carried 
out  under  our  engineer's  su|)erintendence.  One  of  the 
m<wt  im])ortant  of  those  was  the  Wolverhampton  Canal, 

VOL.  I.  2   G 
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coniiectiiig  the  Trent  with  the  Severn,  and  authorised 
in  the  same  year  as  the  Grand  Trunk  itself.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestersliire  Canal, 
passing  el(jse  to  the  towns  of  Wolverliampton  and  Kid- 
derminster, and  falh'ng  into  the  Severn  at  Stourport..  Tljis 
hraneh  o})ened  up  several  valuable  coal-fields,  and  placed 
Wolverhampton  and  the  intermediate  districts,  now 
teeming  witli  population  and  full  of  iron  manufactories, 
in  direct  connection  ^vith  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull, 
and  Bristol.  Two  years  later,  in  1768,  three  more 
canals,  laid  out  by  Brindley,  were  authorised  to  ]ye  con- 
structed :  the  Coventry  Canal  to  Oxford,  connecting  the 
Giand  Trunk  system  by  Lichfield  with  London  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames ;  the  Binningham  Canal,  ^vhich 
l)rought  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  central  manufacturing  town  in  England; 
and  the  Droitwich  Canal,  to  connect  that  town  by  a 
short  branch  with  the  river  Severn.  In  the  following 
year  a  further  Act  was  obtained  for  a  canal,  laid  out  by 
Brindley,  from  Oxford  to  the  Coventry  Canal  at  Long- 
ford, eiglity-two  miles  in  length. 

These  were  highly  important  works ;  and  though  they 
weie  not  all  carried  out  strictly  after  Brindley's  plans, 
they  nevertheless  formed  the  groundwork  of  future  Acts^ 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  midland  canal  syst^^m. 
Thus,  the  (\.>ventry  Canal  was  never  fully  carried  out 
after  Brindley's  designs ;  a  difference  having  arisen 
between  tlie  engineer  and  the  Company  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undert^iking,  in  consequence,  as  is  supixwsed, 
of  tlu^  capital  provided  being  alt(3gether  inadequate  to 
execute  tlie  works  considered  by  Brindley  as  indispen- 
sable, lie  probably  foresaw  that  there  would  be  nothing 
l)ut  (lithculty,  and  very  likely  there  might  1^  discredit 
attached  to  himself  by  C(mtinuing  connected  with  an 
undertaking  the  ])roprietors  of  which  would  not  provide 
liiui  with  sufficient  means  for  canynng  it  forward  to 
com])letion;  and   though   he  finished  the  first  fourteen 
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miles  l)etween  Coventry  and  Atherstone,  he  shortly 
after  pive  up  his  connection  ^\^th  the  undertaking, 
and  it  remained  in  an  unfinished  state  for  many  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the 
Company  had  become  involved  tlirough  the  insufficiency 
of  their  capital.  The  connection  of  the  Coventry  Canal 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  was  afterwards  completed,  in 
1785,  hy  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  and  Grand  Trunk 
Companies  conjointly,  and  the  property  eventually  proved 
of  great  value  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Droit^^^ch  Canal,  though  only  a  short  branch  five 
and  a  half  miles  in  length,  was  a  very  important  work, 
<)|)ening  up  as  it  did  an  immense  trade  in  coal  and  salt 
l)ctween  Droitwich  and  the  Severn.  The  works  of  tliis 
navigation  were  wholly  executed  by  Brindley,  and  are 
considered  su|)eri<)r  to  those  of  any  othere  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  Whilst  residing  at  Droitwich,  we  find  our  en- 
gineer actively  engaged  in  pushing  on  the  subscription 
to  the  Birmingham  Canal,  of  which  the  capital  was  taken 
slf)wly.  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  scheme,  and  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood was  also  bestirring  himself  in  its  l)ehalf.  In  a  letter 
written  by  him  about  this  time,  we  find  him  requesting 
one  of  his  agents  to  send  out  ])lan8  to  gentlemen  whom 
he  names,  in  the  hope  of  completing  the  subscription- 
list.*     Brindley  did  not  live  to  finish  the  Binningham 

'  'Vhi'  h'ttor  is  ho  cliaracteristic  of   '    **  kt?t  on  the  top  of  a  lacider  without  vt* 

.losiah  W«Mltr\v«»<Hl  tliat  we  here  insert  t'"»iC  hU  feet  upon  the  lowermost  steps;  and 

it  at  h'li^'th,  as  copii-*!  from  the  ori-  "»**^^  ^^  ^'>^^  ^^^  ^^  ^7  P"'*»»«  **»«t  ine- 

^inal  in  the  i<*seH**iuii  of  Mr.  Mayer  **^''*»  ^  ^""^'*  ^""^  **  «mceme.I  with  him 

of  Liven  •«nl  • **°   *"y   aa-ount.     I  will  not  attempt  to 

'        '  tenth  him  nny  more  tnuic*;    it  woukl  in- 

"  Burslriij,  12th  July,  1709.  jure  the  H*/,  nm\  do  me  no  giKi.1.    If  lie 

"  IVrnr  Sir, —  I  sluniM  \ai\v  wr<>t««  to  you  hi»   a   miiul  at   Wis  leisure  time  to  amuf« 

aUmt   youiii:  Wil.Hon,  hut  th«'  multiplicity  hiniN>lf  with  drawing  1  liavc  no  ohjet-tiou, 

I  f  l-rarnhi's  vuii  wrote  me  he  w.1^  «>xiNHie(l  aiwl  woul«l  enc-ounigr  him  in  it,  as  an  inno- 

!o  l«arn,  uvvU'  u\f  <l4>>|Miir  of  t<'achin||(  him  »*nt  amuM>ment,  and  what  mar  !«  of  uw 

nuy.      Pi;iy  give  my  complintent^  to  hu  to  him,  hut  wouM  not  make  thiit  a  hranrh 

fathtT,  hihI  if  he  c  Iimim's  to  hav**  hii«  snn  to  of  his  huiun**!!^.     If  the  husinesw  I  propone 

U-nni    to    \m'   a    waiohouseman   and    Iniok-  ii«  too  humhle  ftir  Mr.  Wilwn's  8«»n,  I  wooM 

k»»»'|iir,  whi«h  is  <juite  Rutfuient  an<l  l«etter  not  hy  any  meauft  ha%*e  him  an<ept  of  it. 
tli;iM  niMff  for  any  one  |M>rw>n,  I  will  learn  "  Mr.    HrinHley  desires   you'll   tend  30 

him  \\f»-4'  ill  tlw  l.^'st  mnnni>r;  hut,  even  plaa<(  to  enrh  of  the  un<iennentioi)ed<iratIe* 

th«n,  Mr.  Wilson  tuuni  luA  i>x|M><l  him  to  m«'n  hv  tlie  fipct  Wagj^uvs  aimI  let  lui  know 

2  <:  2 
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Canal ;  it  was  carried  out  hj  his  successors, — partly  by 
liis  puj^il,  Mr.  Wliitwortb,  and  partly  by  Smeaton  and 
Tellbi'd.  Brindley's  plan  was,  as  usual,  to  cut  the  level 
as  flat  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  lockage ;  but  his 
successors,  in  order  to  relieve  the  capital  expenditure,  as 
they  supi)osed,  constructed  it  with  a  number  of  locks  to 
carry  it  over  the  sunmiit  at  Smithwick.  Shortly  after  its 
opening,  however,  the  Company  found  reason  to  regret 
their  rejection  of  Mr.  Brindley's  advice,  and  they  lowered 
the  sTunniit  by  cutting  a  tunnel,  as  he  had  originally 
pro])ose(l,  and  thereby  incurred  an  extra  expense  of 
about  30,000/. 

Another  of  Brindley's  canals,  authorised  in  1769,  w^a^s 
that  between  Chesterfield  and  the  river  Trent,  at  Stock- 
with,  about  forty-six  miles  in  length,  intended  for  the 
trans})()rt  of  coal,  lime,  and  lead  from  the  rich  mineral 
districts  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  return  trade  of  deals, 
corn,  and  groceries  to  the  same  districts.  It  would 
a])pear  that  Mr.  Grundy,  another  engineer,  of  consider- 
able rejmtation  in  his  day,  was  consulted  about  the 
])r()ject,  and  that  he  advised  a  much  more  direct  route 
than  that  pointed  out  by  Brindley,  who  looked  to  the 
acconiniodation  of  the  existing  to^^^ls,  rather  than  short- 
ness of  route,  as  the  main  thing  to  be  provided  for. 
lirindlev,  in  this  respect,  took  very  much  the  same  view 
in  laying  out  his  canals  as  was  afterwards  taken  by 
(jcorgo  i>te|)hcnson — a  man  whom  he  resembled  in  many 
respects — in  laying  out  railways.  He  would  rather  go 
nnuid  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  an  elevated  range  of 
country,  than  go  through  it,  especially  if  in  going  round 
and  avoiding  cx])ense  he  coidd  accommodate  a  numlx>r 


when   tluy  au'  .-out,  jis  wo  sluill  advorti^e  "We   shall   neod   yoii    this    week    end, 

thcin   in   N-voral  of    tlio  Country  |xiiK;rs :  ,    double   salts,  creams,    pott'y   potts,    table 

Mr.   Walker,  of  Oxford,  Steward  to  I),  of  pbtes  of  nil  sorts,  snllad  dishes,  covered  du., 

Maill>ro'--yt)U  luay  iM'rliaj)S  got  them  sent  '    pionxnl  desert  plates,  &c.     We  cannot  get 

from  iMarll)rn'  huus*. ;  Mr.  Dudloy,  Attor-  Sullor  to  rend  us  any  picroed  dewrt  ware, 

ii<y-at-l,a\v,   (.'ovcntiy;     Mr.    Kichanl.'iiin,  '    &<.'.    Pay  Addison  5  or  6  guineas. 

Silv.M>niitli,  in  C'hr.st.'r;    Mr.  Pmy,  W.>1-  ,                                    "  Vours,  &c.,  J.  W." 
v«Mhani|)(on. 
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of  towns  and  villages.  Besides,  by  avoiding  the  hills 
and  following  the  course  of  the  valleys,  along  which 
population  usually  lies,  he  avoided  expense  of  construc- 
tion and  secured  flatness  of  canal ;  just  as  Stephenson 
secured  flatness  of  railway  gradient.  Although  the 
length  of  canal  to  be  worked  was  longer,  yet  the  cost 
of  tunnelling  and  lockage  was  avoided.  Besides,  the 
population  of  the  district  was  fully  acconunodated,  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  more  direct 
route  through  unpopulated  districts  or  under  barren 
hills.  The  proprietors  of  the  Chesterfield  Canal  con- 
curred in  Brindley's  view,  adopting  his  plan  in  prefer- 
ence to  Grundy's,  and  it  was  accordingly  carried  into 
efiect.  This  navigation  was,  nevertlieless,  a  work  of 
considerable  difliculty,  proceeding,  as  it  did,  across  a 
very  hilly  country,  the  summit  tunnel  at  Hartshill  being 
2850  yards  in  extent.  Like  many  of  Brindley's  other 
works  projected  about  this  time,  it  was  finished  by  his 
brother-in-law%  Mr.  Henshall,  and  opened  for  traffic 
several  years  after  the  great  engineer's  death.* 

The  whole  of  these  canals  were  laid  out  by  Brindley, 
though  they  were  not  all  executed  by  him,  nor  precisely 
after  his  plans.  No  record  of  any  kind  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  manner  in  which  these  works  were  carried 
out.  Brindley  himself  made  few  reports,  and  these 
merely  stated  result^s,  not  methods  ;  yet  he  had  doubtless 
many  formidable  ditticulties  to  encounter,  and  must  have 
oveicome  them  by  the  adoption  of  those  ingenious  expe- 
dients, varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 

'  'Hw  following  v,'vre  the  cauab  laid  out  and  pnnci|)aliy  executed  by 
liriiulU'V  : — 

lfU<«.   IVirL  dMlna. 

rp,     1.  u  •  /.      1   /Wor>lt»v  t4i  Mant•ho^tc^  lU       2       0 

I  iM-  1  ruKe  ^  1 4inaH  j  ,^,j,^^;,;^,  jj^,^^  t,,  jj^  ^jprwy  l*l<»w  Uunrt.rn     24       1       7 

(imiKi  Trunk  (  aiuil  l*n»|K.'r,  from  WiWen  Ferrj  tu  Frerton  Bniok  88  7  9 

^^^.|v.•^halnI»^m  Caiuil  46  4  0 

C'nvutry                ,.  36  7  8 

liiiiiiii.uliiiin           ,,  24  2  U 

hroitui.h                ..  5  4  9 

Oif,.r.l                     .,  82  7  3 

<  liesti-rfirl.l             .  ,  46  «  u 


X  j-.v\  lu  wluih  l»o  wiiH  iilwjiyH  found  •^y  r^ril-T.     I£-r  i;i.: 
'.u»  mxmnuw  of  pnst  («\|M*i'i<rnr(;,  jih  nr^y/ri-rt*  :i.  :#.#  -ii-,  - 
NN^'.'.-.isli.   tvM    K\^  I'ouM  Hrjir<'<?ly   n:;id   Kn;ri>:- :  «j>'i    .-tT- 

\\"i\x!»,    l»My;\iai.\\w   ilh*  only  rii^iiioc'rin^  w/rk.-^  •.:   -ri-J- 

V  '.s*  \\\i\^  \\w\\  written;  nt»r  lisid  Ihj  any  rt«^r»:  ■>:  E^.-- 

'    '    X  \^s  i.v  v.vv  !x»  \lra\v  tVom,  In*  liiniHfdf  Ix-iiifr  Ti-r:  £r< 

.-    '.'  x^  r-u-.liNli  \^ui;iuoors  of  vuiuutucii^  and  ha^"i::i:  all 

.  X  \  s',x 'u\*  u^  utako  for  liiniHolf.     It  would  douV-rN.-^- 

•.\.^     Nv^      ''.'.^vn\    imor\*silnj4;  could   wo   have   li;id   y-.tiiiT 

.    vw -aI  x^t'  this  strong  tnif^inal  niau'«  ^'t^u;r;^l•r^ 

w        x'    sv.     x".  auxl  vUrtioulty,  antl  tho  uielluxls  l>y  which 

^  xv^        \\\l    ^^i  v^iiK  to  Nviu  jH^rHouH  of  high  Ktati(»u  to 

•  \'  :'.   \\  'Ji    ihrir    iulhioniv   but  hIho  with   their 

»'     -v-.    '  .1  "  ".x'  whou  u\v»uoy  was  rDMiparativeU' a  much 

.  !  V    .V  '.»   •s*.  'N  'liui  ii  is  !\ow.     "  That  want  of  records, 

'        :\    I   ,1  'vv.u^uiudiK**  siiys  Mr.  lluj^hes,  "which  is 

xNv        '    \    .L'''.-.vvl  wUou  wo  sivk  to  review  the  pro- 

.  N  ..   '   V    ;.  VsV. iv.i;  \\v»vks^  is  |vartieuhirly  felt  when  we 

\x         '  x'v   Au'v  lijvni  ihvvsi*  uudortakinp*  which  first 

^-     -    \-  .  w-v'xv^  of  ou^ki'iiuvriii*::  skill  in  many  new 

vl    Ix' \r '-•tw.is,      \n  Urindlev's  dav,  the  entire 

X    ,v    x'    .\  v\\:\v  vloii\^\l  fivm  former  works,  the 

V      \\^      "    NN-'oti   ihv^   eugiiKvr  iKvupied  in  the 

,.   X         N,  V  .   \,  '/'o   rii^vrUvi  ivmuumiaition  between 

o...  ;■  :n  v\^u!itry  and  ihe  onjjineei-s  and 

u      V  .'  .»•  "    vK\s  a:uL  lastly^  the  Uwkwanl  eon- 

*vv!  aiiv-al   rtits  and  of  the  physiwil 

X        .  .    x        V   .*l  \>  '.'.i  otii;uuvrin^^  may  all  l»e  ninked 

^     \         ..        >v    \\  '  '  il',o  vast  appUamvs  which  are 

.  ■•  •  .* r-  I  X*''  vi-aIoiti  oMiriiuvrs/*  * 

\      .    N  :  • .;    via'  N\','i:\s  u^KUi  which  Brindley 

x^    ,  .;   ■■/  \awv  part  of  his  car^'vr,  werv^ 

N  '     \     ;       A   i:Ai  as  ivs^vcts  the   imjK>rtant 

.  .  M  .\   N\.'v   ,iiV».iUu'vl  to  exercise  ujK»n 
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society  at  large.  The  only  persons  who  seem  to  have 
regarded  them  with  interest  were  far-sighted  men  like 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  saw  in  them  the  means  not 
only  of  promoting  the  trade  of  his  own  coimty,  but 
of  opening  up  the  rich  natural  rcsnyrcc^  uf  lliu  king- 
dom, and  diflftising  amongst  flu;  p^s^ple  the  clcmentB  of 
comfort,  intelligence,  and  civilissation.  Tlie  literary  and 
scientific  classes  as  yet  took  littlij  or  no  intere&*t  in  them. 
The  most  industrious  and  obsirvjiiil  litunirv  man  of  tlie 
age.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  hiul  a  word  to  Hiiy  u|»tiij 
nearly  every  subject,  never  so  iiiudi  as  alluded  to  them, 
though  all  Brindley's  canals  \vt  re  tiniHlieil  in  JuhiiMoii'H 
lifetime,  and  he  must  have  ol»^it*rved  tlu.^  workn  in  pro- 
gress when  passing  on  his  various  joumeys  tlirougli  tlie 
midland  districts.  The  only  n'fcreiieL*  whic^li  lie  nuiket^ 
to  the  projects  set  on  foot  for  n|M:*uing  up  tlie  eountr}-  by 
means  of  better  roads,  was  to  the  elTetrt,  that  whereas 
there  were  before  cheap  places  and  dear  jilacew,  now  all 
refuges  were  destroyed  for  ele;j:ant  or  gentt?el  poverty. 

liefore  leaving  this  part  of  Hh'  Knli)*rt.  it  is  prr»por  to 
state  that  during  the  latter  part  of  Brindley's  life,  whilst 
eanals  were  ])eing  projected  in  various  directions,  he 
was,  on  many  occasions,  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  ]!)lans  which  other  engineers  had  prepared. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  new  projects  on 
wliich  he  was  thus  consulted  were,  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
j>o(>l  Canal;  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames  to  Heading;  the  Calder  Navigation;  the  Forth 
and  ( 'lyde  Canal ;  the  Salisbury  and  Southampton  Canal ; 
the  Lancaster  Canal ;  and  the  Andover  Canal.  Many 
of  these  schemes  were  of  great  importance  in  a  national 
point  of  view.  The  Leeds  and  Liver|K>ol  Canal,  for 
instance,  o|)i'ned  up  the  whole  manufacturing  district 
of  Vnikslnie  along  the  valley  of  the  Aire  to  LiverjXK^l 
and  tin*  intcrnictliate  districts  of  Lancashire.  The  advan- 
taps  iA'  tins  navigation  to  Leeds,  Bradford,  Keighley, 
:in«l   the   nri;^lib<Mning  towns,  are   felt  to  this  day,  and 
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their  extraordinary  prosperity  is  doubtless  in  no  small 
degree  attril)iitable  tc;  the  facilities  which  the  canal  has 
provided  for  tlie  ready  conveyance  of  raw  materials  and 
niannfactured  produce  between  those  places  and  the 
towns  and  sea-ports  of  the  west.  Brindley  surveyed  and 
laid  out  the  wiiole  line  of  this  navigation,  130  miles  in 
leng-th,  and  he  framed  the  estimate  on  which  the  Com- 
jjany  2)rocoeded  to  Parliament  for  their  bill.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1768-9,  the  directors  appointed 
Brindley  their  engineer ;  but,  being  almost  overwhelmed 
witli  other  business  at  the  time,  and  feeling  that  he 
(X)uld  not  give  the  ^^roper  degree  of  personal  attention 
to  carrying  out  so  extensive  an  undertaking,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  appointment.* 

Brindley    being    now   the    recognised   head    of    his 


*  Tlic  works  were  iiniiic^liately 
ommiuiicod  at  lK)th  ciuls  of  the  canjil, 
ami  jMjrtioiis  were  sjuXMlily  oixjiietl 
out;  but  the  (litlicultyaiul  exix-'iisive- 
iK'Ss  of  the  remaining  works  «:^reatly 
dehiyetl  t heir  exwution,  and  the  canal 
was  not  HnisliiHl  until  the  year  181<>. 
Twenty  miles,  extending  Imni  near 
Jiiii^ley  to  the  neif?hlK)urhood  of  Brad- 
ford, were  oiKMitil  on  2LstMarch,  1774 ; 
and  the  oi»einnp:  was  thns  descrilxxl 
by  a  ("orresijondent  of  *  Williamson's 
Liverpool  Advertiser  ' :  "  From  15ing- 
Icy  and  alxmt  thre(.'  miles  down,  the 
n«.»blest  works  of  the  kind  that  jwr- 
haj)s  are  to  be  found  in  the  universe 
are  exhibite<l,  namely,  a  five-fold,  a 
three-fold,  a  two-fold,  and  a  single 
lu^k,  making  together  a  fall  of  120 
I'eet ;  a  large  aqueduct -bridge  of  seven 
arelu's  over  the  river  Aire,  and  an 
aqueduct  on  a  large  embankment  over 
Shii)ley  valley.  I'^ive  iKKits  of  burden 
liassj-fl  the  grand  Kn-k,  the  first  of 
which  dest'riided  through  a  fall  of 
sixty-six  feet  in  less  than  twenty-niue 
minutes.  This  much- wishe<l-for event 
was  welcomeil  with  ringing  of  bells, 
a  band  ot  music,  the  firing  of  guns 
by  the  n('i'^lilK>uring  militia,  tlu?  shouts 
oi  .sjK'etalors,  and  all  the  marks  of 
s:itisla('ti..n  tliat  so  im|.ortant  an  ae- 
•  lui.sition  merits."     On  the  2lst  Octo- 


ber of  the  same  year  the  following 
further  paragraph  a])pear8  :  **  Tlie 
Livenjool  end  of  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
liool  Canal  was  oi)ened  from  Liveq>ool 
to  Wigan  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
October,  1774,  with  great  festivity 
and  rejoicings.  The  water  Lad  been 
led  into  the  basin  the  evening  before. 
At  nine  a.m.  the  proprietors  sailed 
up  the  canal  in  their  barge,  preoedetl 
by  another  filled  with  music,  with 
colours  flying,  &c.,  and  returned  to 
Liverpool  about  one.  Tliey  we^J 
saluted  ydt\\  two  royal  salutes  of 
twenty-one  guns  each,  besides  the 
swivels  on  board  the  boats,  and  wel- 
comed with  the  repeated  shouts  of  the 
numcnius  crowds  assembled  on  the 
l>anks,  who  niiido  a  most  cheerful  and 
agreeable  sight.  The  gentlemen  then 
ailjoumed  to  a  tent  on  the  quay, 
where  a  cold  collation  was  set  out  for 
themselves  and  their  friends.  From 
th(?nce  they  went  in  procession  tu 
CJeorge  s  coffee-house,  where  an  elegant 
dinner  was  provided,  llie  workmen, 
215  in  number,  walked  firet,  with 
their  t(x)ls  on  their  shoulders,  and 
cockades  in  their  hats,  and  were  after- 
wards ]ilentifully  regaled  at  a  diimcr 
pn>vided  for  them.  The  bells  nuij: 
all  diiy,  and  the  greatest  j«jy  and 
onler  prevailed  on  the  occasion. 
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profession,  and  the  great  authority  on  fill  qiioHtiotm  of 
navigation,  he  was,  in  1770,  empluytil  liy  tht'  ruriHini- 
tion  of  London  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Tliames  above 
Battersea,  with  the  object  of  having  if  improved  for 
purposes  of  navigation.  As  usu:i].  Britiilloy  slronj^ly 
recommended  the  construction  of  u  canal  in  [^reference 
to  carrying  on  the  navigation  by  the  river,  where  it  wan 
Uable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  tidies  and  OmxlH,  or  by 
the  varying  deposits  of  silt  in  the  shallow  places.  In  liis 
first  report  to  the  Common  Comieil,  dated  the  1 6th  of 
June,  1770,  he  pointed  out  that  the  eont  of  hiiuUng  tlie 
barges  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  einiiiK  F*^r  exiujijile, 
he  stated  that  the  expense  of  takint^  n  vetm^^l  of  100  or 
120  tons  from  Isleworth  to  Sunning,  :iud  Imvk  ngaia 
to  Islewoiiii,  was  80/.,  and  sometitTiet*  more ;  wjulst  the 
cost  by  tlie  canal  would  only  be  lilt.  The  Hiiviiij*;  in 
time  would  be  still  greater,  for  the  doiil^le  voyage  ijiiglit 
easily  be  |3erformed  in  fifteen  honi^;  wliereaw  by  the 
river  the  boats  \vere  sometimes  three  wr  rks  in  going 
up,  and  almost  as  much  in  coming  d-A^ii  Ih'  tHfi- 
mated  that  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  public  of  at 
least  04/.  on  every  voyage,  Ixjsides  the  saving  of  time  in 
l)erfonning  it.  After  making  a  further  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  district,  and  maturing  his  views  on  the 
whole  Hul)jeet,  he  sent  in  a  report,  accompanied  by  a 
profile  of  the  river  about  seven  feet  long.  We  quote 
tlie  doeuinent,  whieli  is  little  known,  as  a  specimen  of 
Hrindley's  rei)orts,  though  doubtless  written  by  a  more 
praetised  hand  : — 

*  To  THE  Committee  of  the  Common  CouNcn.  of  the  Crry  of 

London. 

"  ( I  i:\TLEMKN, — Pursuant  to  yoiu*  instructions,  dated  27th  July, 
177n,  I  lmv(»  mailo  a  Huney  of  the  River  Thames  from  Boulter's 
L«M  k  to  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  and  have  made  a  plan  and  profile  of  the 
siiuw,  with  a  level  and  fall  line,  remarking  the  diflerent  Mis  from 
(uir  town  to  aiiotlier  ;  and  likewiHO  have  examined  the  most  material 
oKst ructions  and  inconvi'niences  that  attend  the  preHcnt  navigation, 
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wiiioVv  ;;»,v  vvusuloitUJo  aiui  nmiiy  ;  for  it  liath  been  foiuid  by  long 
o\j\  iu  uvv  lo  Iv  imjvjissjiWo  lor  UirgOH  in  time  of  flood,  wLicL  in 
iv.vVn;  \i\as  ivutu\iu\^  sovenil  nunillm  during  the  winter,  and  ia  out 
v^x  i\w  \\^\\vv  kA  x\i'\  to  ivuuhIy.  It  likewLse  in  impasnable  in  time 
v^t  U^v.i;  Kli\*Ui;las,  lor  Nviu\t  of  a  Hutticitjut  depth  of  water  ;  bnt  this 
vU:Uvuhy  uuiy  K*  i\'moMHl,  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  it 
wv^iilvl  Iv  b)  uiakin^^  dams  and  (cisteni)  locks,  the  dams  to 
j\»uiul  lij^  oiu'  to  another  ;  tho  numlnT  of  which  may  be  ascertained 
l>\  ilu'  (^rv»tlU\  whioh^  1  supjHv^o,  will  Ik)  alx)ut  twelve  ;  for  if  they 
U'  uiiuU'  to  jvimd  mv>i\»  thiui  tlvo  or  six  feet,  some  of  the  adjacent 
iiiuds  will  Iv  laid  uudt'V  wator»  or  Ih>  subject  to  Ix)  soon  flooded,  as 
uui\  Iv  si\  u  by  tho  surlaoo  o(  it  in  the  profile.  But  the  expense  of 
iiu^»i\»\m^^  sv»  lar^^o  a  rivor  in  this  way  will  Ixj  so  great  that  I 
5iU(*^\v>io  it  Will  uoi  Iv  put  in  pi*aotiiv. 

*  Ic  IS  uujvvisiMo  for  uio  t\»  toll  what  tho  expense  would  Ije,  but 
vliux'  uiak^'  U»lvl  to  siiv  it  will  K*  live  or  six  tunes  the  expense  of 
uuikiui;  a  v\m:J.  aud»  whou  dom\  will  Iv  far  from  being  so  safe  and 
>|H\\ly  a  vvuiNoyaUiV  ;  vot  tho  rivor  may  l)e  made  better  than  it 
is,  tiiul  thill  at  uo  vory  o\tn\onliuary  oxiH»nse.  The  method  tliat  I 
NNoulvl  |»i\>[K»so  IS,  lo  ivutr^u't  tho  channel  hi  the  sliallow  and  broad 
pliivos,  most  of  whioh  an*  markinl  in  tho  pkn.  By  this  means  a 
sutVuioui  dt'oth  of  \vator»  I  supjK^sts  may  Ih>  obtained  in  all  pLices, 
vu  at  loast  may  Iv  mado  much  Ivtter  than  it  is  ;  but  tho  fall  will 
lomaui  tlu'  siiuio,  ami  tho  cum^nt  incn^ide  by  the  increased  depth 
v»l  wati'i,  auvl  coiisi\pu'Utly  it  will  rtHpiiro  mort^  strength  of  men 
and  hoixt\s  to  ilmw  tho  l^argtv*  against  tlie  stream ;  yet  by  this 
moans  It  may  K^  iviuloiixl  umch  mon>  ivrtain  tlian  it  is,  and  an 
oasy  uaNii;:ativ>ii  dowuwiuxl  (oxivpt  in  time  of  flood)  ;  but  the  great 
laUmr  aiul  oxpouso  of  taking  a  vi^*k*l  upwards  cannot  be  taken  away 
b\  aii\  uu  tlunl  that  I  know  of  but  by  making  a  canal,  by  means 
ot  whivh  nuKst  |»laoos  ujhui  tho  Uuiks  of  the  river  may  be  supplied 
by  lollatiial  vuts ;  for  it  is  pmcticable  to  make  branches  from  the 
main  oaual  to  tall  into  tho  rivor  whorosiH^vor  it  may  he  most  usefid 
to  tho  loiiiitry,  vi/.  ouo  may  In*  mado  to  wmmimicate  with  the 
iiN<  r  aK>No  Wiiulsvu*  r»ridi;o:  tho  length  will  1)0  about  a  mile,  luid 
tho  tall  or  Unkago  tin  foi t.  Another  cut  nmy  very  easily  be  made 
trv>m  mar  Wost  iHxlt'onl  to  tho  lower  end  of  Staines :  the  length 
will  K'  alH>ut  two  milos  ami  sovon  furlongs,  and  the  fall  twenty-six 
toot.  And  whonovor  it  is  thought  pn>jR>r,  another  may  be  made  to 
ovMiununioati^  with  tho  rivor  at  or  near  ShopjH^rton  :  this  would  K* 
oonvoniiiit  to  tho  (luildfoixl  navigation  and  tho  st»voral  places do^ii 
tho  stroam  \o  King><tiMi.     By  thoso  ivllatenU  cut**  all  the  plact»s 
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upon  the  river  (at  least  above  Kingston)  may  be  much  better, 
cheAi)er,  and  more  certiiinly  supplied  with  their  commodities  tlian 
ever  they  were,  or  ever  can  be,  by  the  river  navigation  alone,  sup- 
posing the  shallow  places  to  l>e  contracted  (as  mentioned  before)  so 
that  the  vessels  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  carry  them  down 
the  strejim  from  the  ends  of  the  cuts  to  the  several  places  where 
they  are  designed. 

**  When  I  made  my  former  report  about  the  canal,  I  was 
informal  that  the  vessels  came  \ery  well  up  to  Isleworth,  but  now 
understand  it  was  generally  at  two  tides ;  yet  notwitlistanding  I 
take  Isleworth  to  be  the  most  proper  })lace  for  the  canal  to  com- 
municate with  the  river,  for  the  reasons  there  given. 

**  With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  my  instructions,  directing  me 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  improving  the  river,  it  is 
imi)ossil)le  for  me  to  make  an  estimate  with  any  degree  of  a(»curacy. 
I  can  only  say,  that  whatever  sum  is  thought  proper  to  Ixj  laid  out 
— suppose  10,000/.  in  contracting,  &c. — in  the  l)est  maimer,  the 
river  may  be  made  much  better  than  it  is,  or  perliaps  ever  was ; 
but  if  twenty  times  that  sum  be  laid  out,  it  would  not  make  it  a 
good  and  permanent  navigation. 

"  Upon  examining  that  part  of  the  river  between  Mortlake  and 
Richmond  (rardens,  I  find  much  time  is  lost,  particularly  in  neap 
tides,  owing  to  the  shoals  and  sand-lxmks  arising  on  or  towards  the 
towing-side  lx?tween  those  two  places,  which  cannot  be  jiassed  over 
for  a  great  part  of  the  tide  of  ebb,  so  that  vessels  not  l)eing  able  to 
rem*h  this  phice  Ix^fore  high  water  must  remain  till  the  next  tide ; 
which  they  neol  not  do,  as  the  toNving  part  begins  at  Mortlake, 
could  they  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  them  up.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  would  propose  a  dam  to  Ikj  made 
a<Toss  the  river,  somewhere  between  Mortlake  and  Kew  Bridge, 
with  a  l(K*k  at  each  end.  This  would  receive  all  vessels  from 
London  that  could  save  their  tide  to  this  phice,  and  by  being  come 
to  the  towing-path  would  proceed  up  to  the  canal  or  towards 
Kingston  without  hindnince  or  delay. 

**  Also  all  vessi.'ls  coming  down  would,  for  the  whole  tide,  have 
deep  water  and  an  easy  passjige  into  the  tideway.  This  would  also 
U^  very  useful  in  another  respect,  as  it  would  make  Kew  Bridge  a 
convenient  landing-pliice  for  all  passengers,  and  woidd  preserve  a 
jMM.l  of  water  large  enough  to  receive  comuKxliously  all  vessels 
whieli  must  wait  during  the  flinxl-tide  before  they  can  proceed  to- 
wards L«)ndon.  Tln^  river  King  thus  sufficiently  mised,  will  render 
the  navi^^Mtion  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  and  towards  Kingston 
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extremely  easy,  and  be  of  great  utility  to  the  several  towns  of 
Brentford,  Isleworth,  Richmond,  and  Twickenham,  and  render  that 
l^art  of  the  country  in  general  perhaps  the  most  delightful  spot  in 
Europe. 

**  The  expense  of  this  dam  and  two  locks  (from  the  best  acconnts 
I  have  been  able  to  get  of  the  price  of  materials)  will  be  about 
17,500/. 

"  Decemher  l2tK  1770."  "  ^"^  BEIin>LET. 

This  plan,  however,  was  never  carried  out ;  the  pro- 
])osal  to  constinict  a  canal  parallel  with  the  Thames 
liaving  been  abandoned  so  soon  as  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  was  imdertaken. 

These  and  numerous  other  schemes  in  various  parts  of 
the  country — at  Stockton,  at  Leeds,  at  Cambridge,  at 
Cliester,  at  Salisbury  and  Southampton,  at  Lancaster,  and 
in  Scotland — fully  occupied  the  attention  of  Brindley  ;  in 
addition  to  which,  there  was  the  personal  superintend- 
ence which  he  must  necessarily  give  to  the  canals  in 
active  progress,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  he  was 
responsible.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  design  of 
canal  navigation  set  on  foot  throughout  the  kingdom, 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  on  which  he  was  not 
consulted,  and  the  plans  of  which  he  did  not  entirely 
form,  or  revise  and  improve. 

In  addition  to  his  canal  works,  Brindley  was  also  con- 
sulted us  to  the  best  mode  of  draining  the  low  lands 
in  dinerent  ])arts  of  Lincolnsliire,  and  the  Great  Level 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  supplied 
the  corporation  of  Liverpool  with  a  plan  for  cleansing 
the  docks  and  keeping  them  clear  of  mud,  which  is  said 
to  have  proved  very  effective;  and  he  pointed  out  to 
them  an  economical  method  of  building  walls  against  the 
sea  witliout  mortar,  which  long  continued  to  be  employed 
with  complete  success.  In  such  cases  he  laid  his  plans 
iieely  open  to  the  public,  seeking  to  secure  them  by 
no  patent,  nor  shrouding  liis  proceedings  in  any  mystery, 
lie  was  free  and  open  with  professional  men,  harbouring 
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no  petty  jealousy  of  rivals.  His  pupils  had  free  access 
to  all  his  methods,  and  he  took  a  pride  in  so  training 
them  that  they  should  be  an  honour  to  tlie  ])rofes8ion 
then  rising  into  importance,  and  enabled,  after  he  had 
left  tlie  scene,  to  carry  on  those  great  industrial  under- 
takings, which  he  probably  foresaw  clearly  enough  in  the 
future  of  England. 

liefore  dismissing  the  subject  of  Brindley's  canals,  we 
may  briefly  allude  to  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
u}>on  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  speculation  of  the  time. 
"  When  these  fellows,"  says  Sheridan  in  the  *  Critic,' 
"  have  once  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  they  do  not  know 
when  to  stop."  This  might  be  said  of  the  speculative 
projectors  of  canals,  as  afterwards  of  railways.  The 
conmiercial  success  which  followed  the  oj)ening  of  the 
Duke's  Canal,  and  shortly  after  it  the  Grand  Trunk, 
soon  infected  the  whole  country,  and  canal  schemes 
were  projected  in  great  immbers  for  the  accommodation 
even  of  tlie  most  remote  and  imlikely  ])laces.  In  those 
districts  where  the  demand  for  improved  water-comnmni- 
cation  grew  out  of  an  actual  necessity — as,  for  instance, 
where  a  large  coal-field  required  to  Ikj  o})ened  up  for  the 
supj)ly  of  a  population  urgently  in  need  of  fuel — or 
where  two  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liver- 
jM)ol,  required  to  l)e  provided  with  a  more  cheap  and 
convenient  means  of  trading  intercourse  than  had  for- 
merly existed — or  where  districts  carrying  on  extensive 
and  various  manufactures,  such  as  Binningham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  the  Potteries,  needed  a  more  refidy  means 
of  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom — there 
was  no  want  of  tnide  for  the  canals  ;  and  those  ccmstructed 
for  such  j)urposes  very  soon  had  as  much  traffic  as  they 
could  carry.  The  owners  of  land  discovered  that  their 
breed  of  horses  was  not  (lestroyed,  {ind  that  their  estates 
were  not  so  cut  uj)  as  to  lx»  rendered  useless,  as  many  of 
tluMu  had  ]>rognosticated.     On  the  contrar\%  the  demand 
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for  licnses  to  carrj^  coals,  lime,  manure,  and  goods  to 
and  from  tlie  canal  depots,  rapidly  increased.  The  canals 
meandering  through  their  green  fields  were  no  such  un- 
sightly ol)jects  after  all,  and  they  very  soon  found  that 
inasmuch  as  the  new  water-ways  readily  enabled  ap^ricul- 
tural  ])roduce  to  reach  good  markets  in  the  large  towns, 
tliey  were  likdy  even  to  derive  considerable  pecuniary 
advantages  from  their  formation. 

Another  objection  alleged  against  canals,  on  public 
gromids,  was  alike  speedily  disproved.  It  was  said  that 
inland  navigation,  by  reason  of  its  greater  cheapness, 
ease,  and  certainty,  must  necessarily  diminish  the  coasting 
trade,  and  consequently  discourage  the  training  of  sea- 
men, iho  c(mstitutional  bulwark  of  the  kingdom.  But 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the  shipping-trade  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  vastly  increased  rmmber  of  seagoing 
vessels  required  to  accommodate  the  traffic  now  con- 
verging on  that  seaport,  very  soon  showed  that  canals, 
instead  of  diminishing,  were  calculated  immensely  to 
promote  the  naval  power  and  resources  of  England. 
Thus  it  was  fomid  that  in  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed 
su1)sequent  to  the  opening  of  the  Duke's  Canal  between 
Worsley  and  Manchester, — during  which  time  the  navi- 
gation had  also  been  opened  to  the  Mersey,  and  the 
(inn id  Trunk  and  other  main  canals  had  been  con- 
structed, connecting  the  principal  inland  towns  with  the 
sea-ports, — the  tonnage  of  English  ships  had  increased 
threc'fold,  and  the  number  of  sailors  been  more  than 
doubled. 

So  great  an  inifnilse  had  thus  been  given  to  the 
industiv  of  the  country,  and  it  had  become  so  clear  that 
facility  of  connuunication  must  be  an  almost  unmixed 
goocl,  that  a  desire  for  the  extension  of  canals  spituig  up 
in  all  districts;  and  instead  of  Ix^ing  resisted  and  de- 
nounced, tliev  everywhei-e  became  the  rage.  They  were 
advocated  in  ]>amphlets,  in  newspapers,  and  at  public 
OiM^   (Mithusiastic   pamphleteer,   advocating 
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the  formation  of  a  canal  between  Kendal  and  Man- 
chester, denounced  the  wretched  state  of  the  tnrnpike- 
roads,  which  were  maintiiined  by  "an  enormous  tax," 
and  exclaimed,  "  May  we  all  scorn  to  plod  through  the 
dirt  as  we  lonj^  have  done  at  so  large  an  expense ;  and 
for  the  KUj)port  of  our  drooping  manufactories,  let  canals 
be  made  through  the  whole  nation  as  common  as  the 
public  higliways."  ^ 

There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  every  probability  that  this 
desire  would  l)e  shortly  fulfilled  ;  for  so  soon  as  the  canals 
which  had  been  made  began  to  pay  dividends,  the  strong 
motive  of  personal  gain  became  superadded  to  that  of 
public  utility.  Tlie  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which  they 
promoted  served  to  stimulate  the  projecticm  of  new 
schemes  ;  and  in  a  very  few  years  after  lirindley's  death 
we  find  an  immense  number  of  Navigation  Acts  receiving 
the  siinction  of  the  legislature,  and  canal  works  in  pro- 
gress in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  shares  were  quoted 
upon  'Change,  when  they  became  the  subject  of  commerce, 
and  very  shortly  of  wild  speculation.  By  the  year  1792, 
the  country  was  in  a  ])erfect  ferment  about  canal  shares. 
Notices  of  eighteen  new  csmals  were  published  in  the 
*  (razette  '  of  the  18th  August  in  that  year.  The  current 
premiums  of  single  shares  in  those  companies  for  which 
Acts  had  l)een  obtained  were  as  follows :  Grand  Tnmk, 
3 ;■)()/. ;  Binningham  and  Fazeley,  1170/.;  Coventry, 
350/.;  Leicester,  155/.;  and  so  on.  There  was  a  rush 
to  secure  shares  in  the  new  schemes,  and  the  requisite 
caj)itals  were  at  once  eagerly  subscril)ed.  At  the  first 
me(»ting,  held  in  1790,  of  the  promoters  of  the  Elles- 
mcrc  Canal,  112  miles  in  extent,  to  connect  the  Mersey, 
tlic  Dec,  and  the  Severn,  apj)lications  were  made  for  four 
times  the  dis]>()si\ble  numl)er  of  shares.  A  great  num- 
U»r  of  worthless  and   merely  sj)eculative  s(^hemes  were 

'  '  A  ('ur>-»ry  View  ol'  ji  proiRwc*!        ^rvM    inanuractiirin^   tuwn   of  Man- 
Canal    ln»iii    Ktinlal    to   tho    Duku  of        chcstrr/      17K"». 
HritL'iwat^r's   ('anal,    lra«lin«:    to  tho 
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tlius  set  on  foot,  wliich  brought  ruin  upon  many,  and 
led  to  waste  both  of  labour  and  capital.  But  numerous 
sound  projects  were  at  the  same  time  launched,  and  an 
extraordinary  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  the  prosecution 
of  measures,  too  long  delayed,  for  effectually  opening  up 
the  communiaitions  of  the  country.  The  movement  ex- 
tended to  Scotland,  where  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
and  the  Crinan  Canal,  were  projected ;  and  to  Ireland, 
where  the  Grand  Canal  and  Royal  Canal  were  under- 
taken. But,  as  Arthur  Yoimg  pithily  remarked,  in 
reference  to  these  latter  projects,  "  a  history  of  puUic 
works  in  Ireland  would  be  a  liistory  of  jobs." 

In  the  course  of  the  four  years  ending  in  1794,  not 
fewer  than  eiglity-one  Canal  and  Navigation  Acts 
were  obtained  :  of  these,  forty-five  were  passed  in  the 
two  latter  years,  authorising  the  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  5,300,000/.  As  in  the  case  of  the  railways 
at  a  subsequent  period,  works  which  might,  without 
pressine  upon  the  national  resources,  easily  have  been 
executed  if  spread  over  a  longer  period,  were  under- 
taken all  at  once ;  and  the  usual  consequences  fol- 
lowed, of  panic,  depreciation,  and  loss.  But  though 
individuals  lost,  the  public  were  eventually  the  gainers. 
Many  ])rojects  fell  through,  but  the  gi'eater  number 
were  commenced,  and  after  passing  through  the  usual 
financial  dilFiculties,  w^ere  finished  and  opened  for 
traffic.  The  country  became  thoroughly  ojiened  up  in 
all  directions  by  al)out  2000  miles  of  navigable  canals  in 
England,  27G  miles  in  Ireland,  and  225  miles  in  Scot- 
land. The  cost  of  executing  these  great  water  ways  is 
estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling. There  wa^s  not  a  place  in  England,  south  of 
Durham,  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  water  communi- 
cation ;  and  most  of  the  large  towns,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  dictricts,  were  directly  accommodated  with 
the  means  of  easy  transport  of  their  goods  to  the  prin- 
cij)jil  markets.     "  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
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tury,"  Ktiys  Dr.  Aiken,  writing  in  1795,  "it was  thought 
a  most  arduous  t^usk  to  make  a  high  road  practiaihle  for 
Ccirriages  over  the  hills  and  moors  which  separate  York- 
shire from  Lancjishire,  and  now  they  are  pierced  through 
by  three  navigable  canals !" 

Many  of  tliese  gi'eat  works  were  executed  by  the 
engineei*s  whose  biographies  will  form  the  subject  of 
succeeding  chapters ;  but  in  this  place  we  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
additional  facilities  for  conveyance  of  merchandise  which 
have  l)een  provided  of  late  years  by  the  construction  of 
railways,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  heavy  carrying 
trade  of  the  country  still  continues  to  be  conducted  ujxm 
canals.  It  was  indeed  at  one  time  proposed,  during  the 
railway  mania,  and  that  by  a  somewhat  shrewd  engineer, 
to  fill  up  the  canals  and  make  railways  of  them.  It  was 
even  j)redicted,  during  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  tliat  "within  twelve  months  of 
its  ojKjning,  the  Bridgewater  Canal  would  be  closed,  and 
the  place  of  its  waters  be  covered  over  with  rushes." 
Hut  canals  have  stood  their  ground,  even  against  mil- 
ways  ;  and  the  Duke's  (^anal,  instead  of  being  closed,  con- 
tinues to  carry  as  nnich  traffic  as  ever.  It  has  lost  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  by  the  fly-boats,'  it  is  true  ;  but 
it  has  retained  and  in  many  instances  increjised  its  tmffic 
in  minerals  jind  merchandise.  The  canals  have  stood 
the  competition  of  railways  far  more  successfully  than  the 
old  tunipike-roads,  though  these  too  are  still,  in  their 
way,  as  in(lis])ensiible  as  canals  and  railways  themselves. 
Not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  tons  of  traffic  are  esti- 

'  'Hk' rulln\vin;^ruri<»UHi>8in\«ini|»h  is  UavM   by  othtTH  t«»-inurrow,  arnl  on 

fmiii  the  *  TiiiHs  '  oi'  the  llMli  l)tiX'm-  SuimIiiv.     By  tliis  iiiuU' ol  ttrtivi-yaiiou 

Ut,  18<k;.     It  nlat«s  to  tlHMU-H|<8itcl»-  tlio  imn   will  Ik*  only  B^ven  *layn  in 

iiiil  nl  tn»o|ts  rn»ni  I.tui'lMU  tor  Iri'lanti,  niichiii^    Livfqxjol,    lUul    with  cuiii- 

•  luriiii:   ji   tiiiic  ot    ^'nat  excitoiiu'iit  :  |«rativi'ly  httU*  fatij^ue,  aiul  it  would 

— '*  'V\\v  tii>t  <li\  isinn  of  \\\v  tnio|v8  take  thrrn  aluAo  lourtirii  clays  to 
lliat    an-    tn    pnKml    hy    ra<l<liii'^toii    .    inaR-h  that  ilistaiicv.      Hclays  ol  fn*h 

Canal     l.ir      Livi-riool,      ami     tlniu'o  honscs  lor  thi*  «iluil-Uirtt«  huvr  Uvti 

l.y   tniiis|«trls  tor  iMiMiii,   will   Kavi-  oni»*ntl  to  U'  in  ntuliiuiM  nt  all  the 

ra<uliii;^t<'ii    to-^lay,  ami   will  Ik.'  lul-  staticuis.** 

VOL.   f.  2    II 
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mated  to  be  carried  annually  upon  the  canals  of  England 
alone,  and  this  quantity  is  steadily  increasing.*  In  1835, 
before  the  opening  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way, the  through  tonnage  carried  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  was  310,475  tons;  and  in  1845, after  the  railway 
had  been  open  for  ten  years,  the  tonnage  carried  on  the 
canal  had  increased  to  480,620  tons.  At  a  meeting  of 
proprietors  of  the  Binningham  Canal  Navigations,  held 
in  October,  1860,  the  chainnan  said,  "the  receipts  for 
the  last  six  months  were,  with  one  exception,  the  largest 
they  had  ever  had." 

Railways  are  a  gieat  invention,  but  in  their  day  canals 
were  as  highly  valued,  and  indeed  quite  as  important ; 
and  it  is  fitting  that  the  men  by  whom  they  were  con- 
structed should  not  be  forgotten.  We  may  be  apt  to 
think  lightly  of  the  merits  and  acliievements  of  the  early 
engineers,  now  that  works  of  so  much  greater  magnitude 
are  accomplished  without  difficulty.  The  appliances  of 
modern  mechanics  enable  men  of  this  day  to  dwarf  by 
comj)arison  the  achievements  of  their  predecessors,  who 
had  obstructions  to  encoimter  which  modem  engineers 
know  nothing  of.  The  genius  of  the  older  men  now 
seems  slow,  although  they  were  the  wonder  of  their  own 
age.  The  canal,  and  its  barges  tugged  along  by  horses, 
now  {ip{)ears  a  cmnbersome  mode  of  communication, 
beside  the  railway  and  the  locomotive  with  its  power 
and  speed.  Yet  canals  still  are,  and  will  long  continue 
to  form,  an  essential  part  of  our  great  system  of  conmier- 
cial  comminiication,- — as  much  as  roads,  railways,  or  the 
ocean  itself. 

*  Bniithwaitc  Pouk'*8  *  SUitistics  of  British  Coinmercc,'    LuimIuu,  1852. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Brindley's  Death — Ghajiactebistios. 

It  will  1)0  observed  that  Briiidley's  employment  as  an 
eufjfiiieer  extended  over  a  wide  district.  Ev^cii  before 
Ills  employniont  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  travelling  great  distances  to  fit 
up  wattT-niills,  pumping-engines,  and  manufacturing 
machinery  of  various  kinds,  in  the  counties  of  Stafford, 
(Hieshire,  and  Lancashire.  But  when  he  had  been 
ai)i)ointcd  to  8U|M3rintend  the  construction  of  the  Duke's 
canals,  his  engagements  necessarily  became  of  a  still 
more  engrossing  character,  and  he  had  very  little  leisure 
left  to  devote  to  the  affairs  of  private  life.  He  lived 
]>rincipally  at  inns,  in  the  immediate  neighlK)urhood  of 
liis  work ;  and  though  his  home  was  at  Leek,  he  some- 
times  di<l  not  visit  it  for  weeks  together.  He  had  very 
little  time  for  friendship,  and  still  less  for  courtship. 
Neveiiheless,  he  did  contrive  to  find  time  for  marrying, 
though  at  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  his  life. 
In  laying  out  the  Grand  Tnmk  Canal,  he  was  neces* 
sjirily  brought  into  close  connection  with  Mr.  John 
II(»nshall,  of  the  Bent,  near  New  Chapel,  land-surveyor, 
who  assisted  him  in  making  the  survey.  We  find  him 
visiting  his  house  in  ?epteml)er,  1762,  and  settling  with 
him  as  to  the  preliminary  operations.  At  these  visits 
Brindl(\v  si'cms  to  have  taken  a  special  liking  for  Mr. 
Ibnsliairs  daughter  Anne,  then  a  girl  Jit  schfx)],  and 
wImmi  111*  went  to  si'e  her  father,  he  was  ac*eustomed  to 
take  a  ston»  of  gingerbreail  for  Anne  in  his  {Nicket. 
S1m»  nmsf  havt»  \>wi\  a  comely  girl,  judging  by  the 
|N)rtrait  of  licr  as  a  woman,  wliich  we  have  seen.     In 
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course  of  time,  tlie  likinn;  ripened  into  an  attachment ; 
and  shortly  after  the  girl  had  left  school,  at  the  age  of 
only  nineteen,  Brindley  proposed  to  her,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. By  tliis  time  he  was  close  upon  his  fiftieth  y«^ar, 
so  that  the  union  may  possibly  have  l>een  quite  as  much 
a  niatter  of  convenience  as  of  love  on  his  part.  He  had 
now  left  the  Duke's  service  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  and 
with  tliat  object  resolved  to  transfer  his  home  to  the 
ininiediat€  neighlxnu'hood  of  Harecastle,  as  well  aa  of 
his  colliery  at  Golden  Hill.  Shortly  after  the  marriage, 
the  old  mansion  of  Turnhurst  fell  vacant,  and  Brindley 
iK'came  it^  tenant,  with  his  young  wife.  The  marriage 
took  ])lace  on  the  8th  December,  1765,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Wolstanton,  Brindley  being  descril^ed  in  the 
register  as  "  of  the  parish  of  Leek,  engineer ;"  but  from 
that  time  until  the  date  of  his  death  his  home  was  at 
Turnhurst. 

The  house  at  Turnhurst  was  a  comfortable,  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  dwelling,  with  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground 
behind,  and  a  little  lake  in  front.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Bellot  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  house  in  England  in  which  a  family  fool  was 
maintained.  Sir  Thomas  Bellot,  the  last  of  the  name, 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  the  panels  of  several  of  the 
upper  rooms  contain  pictorial  records  of  some  of  his 
exploits  in  the  field.  In  this  way  Sir  Thomas  seems  to 
have  befooled  his  estate,  and  it  shortly  aft^r  became  the 
property  of  the  Alsager  family,  from  whom  Brindley 
rented  it.  A  little  summer-house,  standing  at  the  comer 
of  the  outer  courtyard,  is  still  pointed  out  as  Brindley's 
oflfiee,  where  he  sketched  his  plans  and  prepared  bis 
(calculations.  As  for  his  correspondence,  it  was  nearly 
all  conducted,  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  by  his  wife, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  proved  a  most  clever, 
useful,  and  affectionate  partner. 

Turnlnn\st  was  conveniently  near  to  the  works  then 
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in  prop^ess  at  Harecastle  Tunnel,  which  was  within  easy 
walking  distance,  whilst  the  colliery  at  Golden  Hill  was 
only  a  few  fields  off.  From  the  elevated  ground  at 
Golden  Hill,  the  whole  range  of  high  ground  may  be 
seen  under  which  the  tunnel  runs — the  populous  pottery 
towns  of  Tunstall  and  Bui-sleni  fiUing  the  valley  of  the 
Trent  towards  tlie  south.  At  Golden  Hill,  Brindley 
carried  out  an  idea  which  he  had  doubtless  brought  with 
him  from  Worsley.  He  and  his  partners  had  an  under- 
ground canal  made  from  the  main  line  of  the  Harecjistle 
Tunnel  into  their  coal-mine,  about  a  mile  and  a  Imlf  in 
length  ;  and  by  that  tunnel  the  whole  of  the  coal  above 
that  level  was  afterwards  worked  out,  and  conveyed  away 
for  sah'  in  the  Pottery  and  other  districts,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  owners  as  well  as  to  the  equally  great  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

These  various  avocations  involved  a  great  junount  of 
laboni-  as  well  ;is  anxiety,  and  probably  considerable 
tear  and  wear  of  tli(^  vital  j)owers.  But  we  doubt 
wlietlicr  mere  hard  work  ever  killed  any  man,  or 
whetlier  Biin<ll(y's  labours,  extraordinary  though  they 
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were,  would  have  shortened  his  life,  hut  for  the  far 
more  tryino;  condition  of  the  engineer's  vocation — irre- 
gular living,  exposure  in  all  weathers,  long  fasting,  and 
then,  ix3rhaps,  heavy  feeding  when  the  nervous  system 
was  exhausted,  together  with  habitual  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  physical  health.  These  are  the 
main  causes  of  the  shortness  of  life  of  most  of  our  eminent 
engineers,  rather  tlian  the  amount  and  duration  of 
tlieir  labours.  Thus  the  constitution  Ixicomes  strained, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  break  down  at  the  weakest  place. 
Some  violation  of  the  natural  laws  more  flagrant  than 
usual,  or  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  merely 
presents  the  opportunity  for  an  attack  of  disease  which 
the  ill-used  pliysical  system  is  found  unable  to  resist. 
Such  an  accidental  exposure  unhappily  proved  fatal  to 
Brindley.  AVhile  engaged  one  day  in  surveying  a  branch 
canal  between  Leek  and  F^roghall,  he  got  drenched 
near  Ipstcmes,  and  went  about  for  some  time  in  his 
wet  clothes.  This  he  had  often  before  done  witli  im- 
piniity,  and  he  might  have  done  so  again  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, he  was  ])ut  into  a  damp  bed  in  the  inn  at 
I])stones,  and  this  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution, 
robust  though  he  naturally  was.  lie  became  seriously 
ill,  and  was  disabled  from  all  further  work.  Diabetes 
shortly  developed  itself,  and,  after  an  illness  of  some 
duration,  he  expired  at  his  house  at  Tumhui'st,  on  the 
27t]i  of  Septeml)er,  1772,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
ago,  and  was  interred  in  the  bmying-groimd  at  New 
(.^hapel,  a  few  fields  distant  from  his  dwelling. 

James  Brindley  was  probably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  self-taught  genius  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  biogra])hy.  The  impxdse  which  he 
gjivo  to  social  activity,  and  the  ameliorative  influence 
wliich  he  ex(Mviscd  upon  the  condition  of  his  country- 
men, seem  out  of  all  ])r()[)ortion  to  the  meagre  intel- 
lect ujil  culture  which    he   had   received   in   the   course 
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of  his  laborious  and  active  career.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, judge  him  merely  by  the  literary  test.  It  is  true, 
he  could  scarcely  read,  and  he  was  thus  cut  off,  to  his 
own  gieat  loss,  from  familiar  intercourse  with  a  large 
class  of  cultivated  minds,  living  and  dead ;  for  he  could 
not  share  in  the  conversation  of  educated  men,  nor  en- 
rich his  mind  by  reading  the  stores  of  experience  found 
treasured  uj)  in  books.  Neither  could  he  wTite,  except 
with  difficulty  and  inaccurately,  as  w^c  have  shown  from 
the  extracts  above  quoted  from  his  note-books  still 
extant. 

IJrindley  was,  nevertheless,  a  highly-instructed  man 
in  niany  resjxicts.  He  was  full  of  the  results  of  care- 
ful observation,  ready  at  devising  the  best  methods 
of  overcoming  material  difficulties,  and  possessed  of  a 
powerful  and  correct  judgment  in  matters  of  business. 
Where  any  emergency  arose,  his  quick  invention  and 
ingenuity,  cultivated  by  exi)erience,  enabled  him  ahnost 
at  once  unerringly  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  ])ro- 
viding  for  it.  His  ability  in  this  way  was  so  remark- 
able, that  those  about  him  attributed  the  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  rather  to  instinct 
than  reflection — the  true  instinct  of  genius.  ''  Mr. 
Jirindley,"  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  is  one  of 
those  great  geniuses  whom  Nature  sometimes  rears  by 
her  own  force,  and  brings  to  maturity  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivation.  His  whole  plan  is  admirable,  and 
so  well  concerted  that  he  is  never  at  a  loss;  for,  if  any 
difficultv  arises,  he  removes  it  with  a  facility  which 
aj>pcars  so  much  like  insjnration,  that  you  would  think 
Minerva  was  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

His  mechanical  genius  was  indeed  most  highly  culti- 
vated. From  the  time  when  lie  lx)und  himself  a|>- 
|)rcnticc  to  the  trade  of  a  millwright — im|K»lled  to  do  so 
by  the  strong  bias  of  his  nature  he  had  U»en  under- 
;^tmig  a  (onrsc  of  daily  and  h(»nrly  instruction.  There 
\va>  ni»tliin;:'  to  distract  his  attention,  or  turn  him  fnun 
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pursuing  his  favourite  study  of  practiail  mecliaiiics. 
The  training  of  his  inventive  faculty  and  constructive 
skill  \va«,  indeed,  a  slow  but  a  continuous  process ;  and 
when  the  time  and  the  opportunity  arrived  for  turning 
these  to  account — when  the  silk-throwing  machinery  of 
the  Congleton  mill,  for  instance,  had  to  be  jxjrfected  and 
brought  to  the  point  of  effectively  doing  its  intended 
duty — Brindley  was  found  able  to  take  it  in  hand  and 
finish  the  work,  when  even  its  own  designer  had  given 
it  up  in  despair.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
this  great  facility  of  Brindley  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  result  of  the  closest  observation,  the  most  pains- 
taking study  of  details,  and  the  most  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. 

The  same  qualities  were  displayed  in  his  improve- 
ments of  the  steam-engine,  and  his  arrangements  to 
economise  power  in  the  pumping  of  water  from  drowned 
mines.  It  was  often  sjiid  of  his  works,  as  was  said  of 
(\)lumbus's  discovery,  "  how  easy !  how  simple  !"  but 
this  was  after  the  fact.  Before  he  had  brought  his  fund 
of  experience  and  clearness  of  vision  to  bear  upon  a 
difficulty,  every  one  was  equally  ready  to  exclaim,  "  how 
difficult !  how  absolutely  impracticable  !"  This,  w^as  tlie 
case  with  his  "  castle  in  the  air,"  the  Barton  Viaduct — 
such  a  work  as  had  never  before  been  attempted  in 
PJngland,  though  now  any  common  mason  would  under- 
take it.  It  was  Brindley's  merit  always  to  be  ready 
witli  his  simple,  practical  exjx^dient;  and  he  rarely  failed 
to  effect  his  pm-pose,  difficult  although  at  first  sight  its 
accomplishment  might  seem  to  be. 

Like  men  of  a  similar  stamp,  Brindley  had  great  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  in  his  powers  and  resources. 
AVithout  this,  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  have  accom- 
plislied  so  much  as  he  did.  It  is  sjiid  that  the  King  of 
France,  hearing  of  his  great  natural  genius,  and  the 
works  lie  had  j)erfornied  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
cit  Worslev,  ex]>ressed  a  desire  to  see  In'm,  and  sent  a 
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message  inviting  him  to  view  the  grout  eanal  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  But  Brindley's  rei>ly  was  characteristic  ;  '^  I 
will  have  no  journeys  to  foreigw  c^untriee/'  said  ho, 
"  unless  to  be  employed  in  smpa-sying  all  that  ha^s  been 
already  done  in  them." 

His  observation  was  remarkably  tjiiiek.  In  uurveying 
a  district,  he  rapidly  noted  the  diameter  of  the  country^ 
the  direction  of  the  hills  aiul  the  vuIl^nH^  ami,  after  a 
few  journeys  on  horseback,  he  el<?in'ly  settled  in  hi^  mind 
the  best  line  to  be  selected  fur  a  canal,  wliich  ahmwt  in- 
variably proved  to  be  the  rigiit  uihl  Iti  like  niaiuior  he 
would  estimate  with  great  rapiflity  the  fall  of  a  brook  or 
river  while  walking  along  tlie  banks,  and  thus  Hetei^ 
mined  the  height  of  his  cuttiiiiJfB  and  enibankniuntH, 
which  he  afterwards  settled  by  ;i  more  systematic  mw^ 
vey.  In  these  estimates  he  wjls  rarely,  if  ever,  ibund 
mistaken. 

His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ib?riwhull,  hiw*  mid  of  him, 
"when  any  extraordinary  ilifTrcMilty  ocfmiTed  in  Mr, 
Brindley  in  the  execution  of  !ns  uorkn,  liMvinL^  littlr  or 
no  assistance  from  books  or  the  labours  of  other  men, 
liis  resources  lay  within  himself.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  be  quiet  and  uninterrupted  wliilst  he  was  in  search  of 
the  necessjiry  exjK^dients,  he  generally  retired  to  his 
Ihm]  ;'  and  he  has  V)een  known  to  Ijc  there  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  till  he  had  attiiined  the  object  in  view.  He 
would  then  get  up  and  execute  his  design,  without  any 
drawing;  or  model.  Indeed,  it  was  never  his  custom  to 
make  either,  unless  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  satisfy  his 
employers.  His  memory  was  so  remarkable  that  he 
has  oft^'Ti  declared  that  he  could  remember,  and  execute, 
all  the  parts  of  the  most  complex  machine,  provided  he 
had  time,  in  his  survey  of  it,  to  settle  in  his  mind  the 

'    I'll,  y.'iiii.:.  I  riiiiy  Nt'^iiis  t(.  luivu  ot    niilii    n-lictus,  nun   itcuXua  animo 

a.inpti-.l    almnst    a    similar    in«'tl;nl:  ;    wtl  aiiinumi  tK-uiis  Hi»«iiior,  qui  eailem 

"riaiiNi- I.  iMKfi;,.  Mi.iii.  lit.    Miieeiiini  I'qua-  iiK-ns  viileiit  ciuotk*  nun  videut 
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s.  vc-t-jI  ]»:\rT>  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  His 
:v.i:"i.  •:  -  f  c;ileu1aTin<r  the  powers  of  any  machine  in- 
v-.i.Tv  i  ]  y  i.iiii  waii  }>?cuhar  to  himself.  He  worked  tlie 
::v>:l  ix  : •  r  >i.»mo  time  in  his  head,  and  then  put  (\ovn\ 
:]-  :\  >■::!<  in  tiinirt'S.  After  this,  taking  it  up  again  at 
::.:.:  >::i-rt,  lie  Wi^rketl  it  fiu^her  in  his  mind  for  a  cer- 
:,i:r:  v.!:it:-.  and  ^^tt  down  the  results  as  hefore.  In  the 
xir.u  w:4y  lio  still  prooi't^led,  making  use  of  figures  only 
a:  >:;iTi'i  }i;^rTs  of  the  question.  Yet  the  idtimate  result 
was  irtianillv  true,  though  the  road  he  travelled  in 
rM.arrli  .f  it  was  unknown  to  all  but  himself,  and  per- 
lia]«s  it  w.^Vilvl  not  have  Ix^en  in  his  jx)wer  to  have  8ho\\^l 
IT  !•;•  ir.-.'tiic-r/* 

Tiif  sTauint-nt  aK»ut  his  taking  to  bed  to  studv  his 
ni«  i\  ditiioult  i^roMems  is  curiouslv  confirmed  bv  Brind- 
Ivy  s  i'wn  noTe-lHX>k,  in  which  he  occasionally  entei-s 
il:i-  wvids  "  lay  in  Kil/'  as  if  to  mark  the  i>eriod,  though 
i:i'  d-xs  not  ]»articulari^e  the  objei-t  of  his  thoughts  on 
Mu !i  v\\a>ii»ns.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Brindley, 
:»s  it  nni^t  I'C  to  every  man,  to  have  his  mental  o|jera- 
tions  eonfintd  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
KN>ii»n.  Ho  thought  and  liveil  mechanics,  and  never 
n»>o  alnivv  thorn.  He  found  no  pleasure  in  anytliing 
»'lsi' :  aniu>omont  of  every  kind  was  distasteful  to  him; 
:nid  his  iir>t  visit  to  the  theatre,  when  in  London,  was 
aUo  his  last.  Shut  out  fix>m  tlie  humanising  influence 
<»t*  lHM»ks.  aud  without  any  taste  for  the  politer  arts,  his 
mind  wont  on  ]»ainfully  grinding  in  the  mill  of  me- 
chanics. ''  IK'  novtr  soemed  in  liis  element,''  said  his 
tVii-nd  rnntky,  "  if  ho  was  not  either  planning  or  exe- 
rutini:-  >im\L'  uroat  work,  or  cimversing  with  his  friends 
n|KHi  snhjorts  of  iniportamw''  To  the  last  he  was 
full  of  ]H(»jt'ots,  and  full  of  work;  and  then  the  wheels 


'  *  IVi'^'nij  Ilia  r>ritannir;i/ L'lul  Kii.  whnI   ami   Pentley,  who   wrote  and 
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Im    liavf    U^ii    nlnaiiMi    I'liiuijuillv  <iiit^isi'»l   friend,   the  en^ucer  of  tke 
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of  life  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  when  ho  could  work  no 
longer.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  dying,  some 
eager  canal  midertakers  insisted  on  having  an  inter- 
view with  him.  They  had  encountered  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  course  of  constructing  their  canal,  and 
they  must  have  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brindley  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  were  introduced  to  the  apartment  where  he 
lay  scarce  able  to  gasp,  yet  his  mind  was  clear.  They 
explained  their  difficultv — thev  could  not  make  their 
canal  hold  water.  "  Then  puddle  it,"  said  the  engineer. 
Thev  explained  that  thev  had  alreadv  done  so.  "  Then 
puddle  it  again — and  again."  This  was  all  he  could 
say,  and  it  was  enough. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that,  in  his  private  character, 
Brindley  commanded  general  respect  and  admiration. 
His  integrity  was  inflexible  ;  his  manner,  though  rough 
and  homely,  was  kind ;  and  his  conduct  unimpeachable.' 
He  was  altogether  unassuming  and  unostentatious,  and 
dressed  and  lived  with  gieat  })lainness.  He  was  the 
furthest  }>ossible  from  a  narrow  or  jealous  temper,  and 
nothing  gave  him  greater  })leasure  than  to  assist  others 
with  their  inventions,  and  to  train  up  a  genenition  of 
engineers,  in  the  persons  of  his  pupils,  able  to  carry  out 
the  works  he  had  designed,  when  no  longer  able  to  con- 
duct them.  The  principal  undertakings  in  which  he 
was  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  were  carried 
on   by   his  brother-in-law,   Mr.   Henshall,  formerlv  his 


'   It    lia-s    iii<lc(il,    Iki'ii    statetl    in  ,  the  frieiulship  entertaineil  for  him,  by 

tlie  cni/y  pii]»lication  o{'  tlie  last  Earl  '  niei»  8uch   lu*  JoHiah  Wtiijijwooil ;  and 
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<l«in<-  ..t     nriii.il«y*s  notr-K«)k,    from  '  hito  Mr.  Ikiincs,  of  U'tNlH,  haM(|uot«il 

n-jxitftl   ciitrio  in   wliiili  it  a|»|xars  the  F^irl's  statt'inent,  without  a»ntni- 

tliat  lii^  **  afini  an<l  «lrink  "  at  <linner  ilietion,  in    his  exiflUmt  *  History  of 

i«»^t  iM>  ni'-n-  than  8«/. ;    ]»y  tlie  eon-  Uincjishire.* 
h'irnc-  u'ciicrallv  H'|i»ii4il  in  him,  an<i 

2  1  2 
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Pari'  V. 


clerk  of  the  worlvK  on  the  GrauJ  Trunk  Canal,  and  bv 
his  able  pni)il,  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth,  for  both  of  whom 
lie  had  a  peculiar  regard,  and  of  whose  integrity  and 
abilities  he  had  the  highest  opinion. 

Brindley  left  lx?hind  him  two  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
Susannah,  married  Mr.  Bettington,  of  Bristol,  merchant, 
afterwards  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bettington,  of  Brindley 's 
Plains,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  tlieir  descendants 
still  live.  His  other  daughter,  Anne,  died  unmarried, 
on  her  passage  home  from  Sydney,  in  1838.  His 
widow,  still  young,  married  again,  and  died  at  Long- 
port  in  18 26.  Brindley  had  the  wigacity  to  invest  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  savings  in  Grand  Trunk 
shares,  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  his  colHery  ])roperty  at  Golden  Hill,  enabled  him 
to  leave  his  family  in  affluent  circumstances. 


■HI    1,1'Lai-    AT    Nr.W  CHAl'tt- 
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A. 

AoONTirs,  an  Italian,  drains  Greenwich  Marsh, 

14. 
Adventltikiw,  drainage  by,  in  Isle  of  Axholme 

and  Linoolnahire,  39,  49,  HI. 
Adventurers,  Merchant,  of  Kngland,  102. 
A  ROAR  or  HiGRK,  the,  21,  28. 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  303. 
ALDRFmi  High  Briix^e,  23. 
Amwell  Spring,  90,  110,  132. 
Ancient  earthworks,  3  ;  roads  157. 

AlTLEDORE,  9. 

Ahtimtrv,  William,   jiotterv  manufiicturer, 

322. 
Axholme,  Is1<»  of,  37. 


H. 


RAr>i»KLV,  Brin  llov  ere«t/*  flint-niill  for  Mr., 

3J7. 
BaII-IFF  of  Iknlfonl,  3:. ;    of  Marsl»-I:uul,  ih. 
Ballast-i«>ats,  lirimlli-y's,  3.s;t. 
Banksidk,  12. 
IUiiKiN<i  Level,  12,  14. 
r.Ai:To.v  AyrEiHcr,  351. 
Baskkt-(X>a('II,  tho,  2on. 
Uatii,  travi'IIing  U'twwn  London  and,  107. 
liArrLicsEA  liiiiin.K,  2»;3. 
Bkawns,  old  Kn^lish,  287. 
BKi>Foi:i»,  1-jirl  of  IVIford  and  <lniin;ige  of 

(Irwit  Ia'V.'I,  4«\  ♦;u. 
Bf.i»fui:[>  Llvkl  ^Vt»  rirent  [.evet  and  Feim). 
lU.i'HUti)  KiVEU,  old,  .'>0  ;   new,  ♦52. 
lU.i^iiANs,  early  sotth'ps  in  Kngland,  5. 
Bln NKTT,  AnuAiiAM,  Brindley's  mast^T,  31 1. 
Hf  r:MnM»sLV  .MAa-^iiKX,  14. 
lU.i  1  iN<,ros,Hon.  .Mr.,BrindIoy'»  I'lainft,47<>. 
UiKMis«.ifAM  Canal,  451. 
I'.i^ii'M'  At  cKi.\M»  liKirxiF,  248. 
r.i>ii'»i',  r,i:iiN,i  ,  Nuiui.  h,  24<l. 
I'.i  \.  Kj  i:i  vi:n  HiMiH.r.,  _*»;:>. 
Ih^-ios,  Ji.  .;.•  ;    it.>  fur,  ISM. 
I'm.-u  II  I,,  (  oMtnu  tor  at  Ui^Miluini  BnrsM'h,  72. 
I'w.>\\  I  II  .  .1  \Mi.>,  on  lU.-v  kfriarn  Bridge,  2«).'». 
I  -  •!  I  <  N ,  M.,  Sin- -Urtt  \  voy.i^i-  to,  in  1 7«"»3,  29.'». 
I  <'\N   I'.i:n-.r,  JtJ. 


BRINDLEY. 
BowHiLL,  Suseex,  remains  of 


dwellings 


t^K\prv.H  Uvvj.s,  niiinttkmi'Jit  «f,  by  8tr  U> 

Myl'IciL-iM,  ,.'%  Rl,  U\l. 
hi\As&  ta  Mrittl^lluu  £iijtEjy  in  VViiitclttmlt,  t^lK 
bui^LAftiirji  la  tJn  urobnukiitaiiM  of  tlin  'l*tuiiii>«>r 

V*\u\MWAt  nmi\mi  BriUt  un  li^rtm'xtr,  it^U 
'Zm  I  iCotKum,  SKI ;  ertiykaiJ,  241 1  Ikw. 
942 1  Kirkby  I^tusdnb,  24*i  4  Unft^t^uA* 
IVpiit,  34«J  I  Bi4io|iV  Briilgi',  Korwtdi,  rfA,  j 
I.4WU,  iK  \  Wftilis  247  J  Itotliatej',  24o, 
S47'   Bi*lu*i.  Afk-kliiwl,  24«|    WtfedMil, 

frwn,  2iv4  \  piml'j-Prjdil,  2l\K 
BnirnjJtWATKR,  I)»iki'  i»f.— lii»blrtJi»  S35  i  hl» 
trariilM,  l\m  \  \m  rti^htg  wipjriti^  WSt  i  hb 
!i>vfi  aflkir,  33rt  \  and  dji<i|i|i0iiitmefil,  »40  t 

.Uti  I  hiN  fbirt  Tittul  Ar1,  347  T  raJ h 
BriitiJlt'}  l-r  lit*  ji?  I  liJiM,  .>4k  -  thf  liiiki'* 
soi'oud  Act,  351  ;  the  6r8t  length  of  canal 
o|iened,  3G0  *,  projoctfl  '\{b  exten«ion  tu 
kunconi,  3«i2  ;  |Ni!«age  of  the  hill  through 
Parliament,  371-7  ;  the  Duke's  difiicaltim, 
394  ;  how  he  raided  money,  397 ;  oom|)l<^ 
tion  of  (tinnl  to  Kunoom,  400  ;  total  ooitt  of 
hiM  canals,  401  ;  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Duke  on  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  402 ; 
cliaracterlHtk*  of  the  Duke,  4o5 ;  Tiewed  an 
a  public  benetartor,  414. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,— his  k<tt«r«  to  the 
Parisians,  3»>0,  387,  403, 475. 

Brindley,  Jamea,  dJKtrk^  in  whkh  he  was 
bom,  307 ;  Brimlley's  Croft,  309 ;  his 
parents,  310;  his  early  mechankml  bias, 
311;  putA  himself  apprentice  to  a  miU« 
Wright  at  Sutton,  near  MacrJesfield,  311 ; 
his  improvements  in  a  paper-mill,  316 ; 
bf>gins  bii^incHS  at  I>>ek,  319 ;  **  The 
iShi^mcr,"  320:  «t>ntjiv<ii  Hint-milU,  321  ; 
onjj»l<»y«'<l  t«»  driin  tlio  Clitlon  minen,  323; 
hJH  wag*",  ;'»24  :  rmitloycl  on  a  sillc-mill  at 
Conglfton,  325  ;  iniprovi«tlie  st<«m-ongin<*, 
iVjy  ;  rf»nj4ruct.s  th«^  l)uk»»  of  Bri<lgeWiiter'* 
canabi,  348 ;  buys  jiart  of  a  cxdliery  at 
(iold«»n  Hill,  351  ;  crnvrtniH*  Barton  .\qu#»- 
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duft,  352  ;  bis  various  contrivances,  356  ; 
surveys  a  auial  to  Runcorn,  362,  367 ; 
journeys  to  London,  368 ;  fbc-simile  of 
handwriting,  370 ;  anecdotes  of,  373 ; 
evidence  on  the  Duke's  third  bill,  376  j 
constructs  the  canal  to  Runcorn,  378; 
embankment  acniss  Sole  Moor,  383 ;  eipe- 
dients  in  economizing  labour,  384;  his 
valvular  floo<l-gnte3,  385;  quarrel  with 
(irilbert,  387  ;  his  workmen,  389 ;  Brindley's 
jny  while  serving  the  Duke,  402 ;  Grand 
Tnmk  Cuiml,  424 ;  the  parliameutiiry 
struggle,  432-436  ;  constructs  tlie  canal  and 
Harecastlo  Tunnel,  440 ;  his  last  ainals, 
449;  marriage,  467;  death  and  charac- 
teristics, 470. 

Brlstol,  iK>rt  of,  282,  364,  416. 

Bristol  Chanxkl,  ferry  of,  298. 

BiUTiijH,  ancient  works,  1-13;  dwellings,  3; 
inhabitants,  20 ;  bridges,  236,  239. 

BitOADE,  Brindlcy  erects  engine  for  Mr., 
330. 

Broken  Cross  Gang,  308. 

Brome,  I{ev.  Mr.,  travels  in  England,  183. 

Brothers  of  the  Bridge,  246. 

Bi'ccANEERS,  esirly  English,  281. 

BLR.sLEMPoTTEUUi;,32l,328, 427,438, 448. 

BuRTON-ON-TuENT,  bridge  at,  246. 

BisiiELL,  Thomas,  MyddelU^n's  suoMassor  in 
his  silver  mines,  144,  146,  151. 

Bl'MI  Hill,  New  River  works  uesir,  122. 

Buxton,  Brmdley's  birthplace  ne:ir,  3u8. 


('. 

Caeui'HILLY  (-astle,  mine  of,  269. 

(  'ali>erwool>'s,  Mrs.,  journey  to  London,  176. 

(.'AMiuiirHJE  Fens,  18,  34,  50. 

Camimuoll's,  Lonl,  tirst  journey  to  London, 
107. 

Camp  of  refuge  at  Ely,  23. 

Can AiiS,  early  ctmtinentjil,  300 ;  early  English, 
30 1 ,  :i02,  304  ;  Duke  of  Bridgewater's,  348, 
362,  378 ;  tansd  hnk,  375 ;  Gnuul  Tnmk, 
424 ;  opiMi#ition  to,  435 ;  beuefiei;d  cHwts  of, 
415,446  ;  Wolverhampton,  449  ;  C\>ventry, 
450  ;  Droitwich,  451  ;  Birmingham,  iV*' ; 
lAM;ds  imd  LiveriMK»l,455 ;  ctmid  sitcculation, 
4(>  1 ;  extent  of  British  canals  and  traiiic,  464. 

(  'axu TE,  his  "  King's  I Vlph  "  in  the  Fens,  22  ; 
his  can.'d  through  Southwark,  254. 

C'vNVKY  Island  reclaimwl,  36. 

(*AUOLiXE,  (^uecn,  overt urneil  in  Kensington 
KU'l,  1(>3. 

TAKii  DvKE,  in  Linn.lushire,  20. 

<'Aiti{iA«;i:  of  Merchan«lise,  cost  of,  178,  344, 
4J6,  447. 

C'astilionk,  jui  ItalLon,  dniins  Greeuwiih 
Marsh,  14. 

Castlks  in  the  Aiu,  Brindley's,  353,  361, 
437,  443. 


CATaiWATER  drains,  20. 

Causeways,  Roman,  21 ;  in  the  Fens,  25 ; 

ancient  British,  154,  156. 
Celts,  a  pastoral  race,  5  ;  their  laiuniase,  6 ; 

Irish,  7.  -~e  "ft 

Chadwell  Spring,  90,  110. 
CiL\aix>RD,  Dfeirtmoor,  193. 
Chantries,  Bridge,  249. 
Characteristics  of  Brindley,  470. 
Charles  I.,  prcmotai  works  of  draiuogu,  43, 

56. 
Chase,  Hatfield,  its  drainage,  37. 
Chaucer's  ride  to  Cauterbiury,  164. 
Chertsey,  road  from  London  to,  163. 
Chesterfield  Canal,  452. 
Child  and  Cx).,  their  advances  to  Duke  of 

Bridgewater,  398. 
Cinque  Ports,  9,  280,  284. 
Clay-I'UDDLE,  353,  355,  374,  475. 
CLii-TON  Coal-mines,  Brindlej-'s  drainaee  of, 

323. 
Cloth  manufacture,  103. 
Clougu's  Cross,  31. 
Coaches,  in  London,  101, 165 ;  travelling  by, 

166 ;  stage  coaches,  168. 
Coal  Trade,  early,  291. 

COAIJIROOKDALE,  331. 

COLECia-RCH,  Peter  of,  builder  of  Old  London 

Bridge,  255. 
CoiX)NLZATioN,  early  British,  5 ;  of  Scotland,  6. 
CoMiiE  Marshes  near  Greenwich,  rcckiimiHl,  14. 
Commonwealth,  drainage    interrupted    by 

wars  of,  46,  54. 
Conduits,  London,  86. 
a>NGLET0N,  Cheshire,  320,  325  428. 
Continental  routes,  former,  2J3. 
Conveyance,  early   modus  of,— on  hunc- 

bock,  164;  in  coaches,  166. 
CbRDOUAN,  Tour  de,  287,  290. 
Cornish  wrecking,  289. 
CoRNRROOK,  the  Duke's  canal  at,  355. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  travels  in  Englaikl,  175, 

289. 
Coventry  Canal,  450. 
CV>WLEY,  Si>rat's  visit  to,  at  Cbertwy,  16.H. 
CowpER,  Chant«llor,  deMription  of   ikumx 

roads,  162. 
Cro*t,  Brindley's,  309. 
CitoMWELL,  leads  the  opiKMition  to  draioagv  in 

the  Fens,  57. 
Cr«k>ks,  the  Devonshire,  194. 
CiiovLAND,  23 ;  its  bridge,  241. 
Ci'MiiERLAND,  Duke  of,  204,  220,  337. 
CwMSYMLOG,  Myddclt4in*s  mine  at,  141,  145. 
CYCiiOPEAN  briilges  on  Dsrtmoor,  239. 


1). 

Dagenuam  Level,   14;    breach,  36,  39; 

stopiKxl  by  Perry,  77  ;  lake,  80. 
1)anf:s  in  Kngland*,  9,  21,  22. 
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DUmUMi,  1ft  tlneslnibirv,  25,  27,  m, 

ilBfnULfl4,l07«  147. 

DiKllttB  MAMa,  7,  ¥,  It  I  Koi^  li» ;  Light  «», 


lhBrfrai0p  6S», 

DiVll.1  mypoMd  to  bv  i  hiilge^buLkkr,  'i4&« 
DCVQHBIIE  Lun,  11i%  l«t  I  CnmkM,  lft4* 
taipYfWt4t, 

POimtdlB  ITAVHiATlOlf,  904. 

DoTjeK,  port    «i;  ^8'/,  ^H4  t,  Vhmrm,  2&7  ^ 

^nallfU'«  omnkm  of,  29^ 
f>BARi^  Sir  ^kANti«»  Im  f^wt^  9i;>;  mlvro- 

tT7, 

UMmncn  Caitau  45L 
tmcnnmD  k&ilA  tn  thf  FiatH,  IQt  ^> 

Di?!CfrAJi  pUkr,  knd  ligbthuuw  cm  liaook 

DuxiiAll«  fuftk  tef  304. 

ItoTcn,  tlkeir  dmiju^  wthrks  lb  Kn^uid.  I5| 

:m(.  :(»»  4&,  ">^K  *il  I  tj^i*\u\ku  pm\mk  ilk 

lji|i;LMi   dr«ijuigv.   40  'r    tiivir    nwlhi^k  of 
J>w*.i,i,j%i*»«  uf  MKiirut  iVhUiij,  J, 


K\JiUtKSH  ^iti<  wwtitttinrtiirr,  %l*^,  327,  425. 

11*7. 
Knwiiuw.,   WiiJ4Ait,  Wkli^n?   buU'Jrr,  —  Jsii 

|iuiM»  *«H^«iivV  ltfi(1|£ui  uvvr  Uhi  T»Jf,  270  ; 
l'.mt-v4*ty  M,  'ir^;     Itb  vtber  bri^iki  k 

Kt,l«i>i.  lAttiU  hii  tint  jutuTirjr  ta  Ukluni,  l(Mi« 
]j,l/Aia,tll,tjmr£i,  Ik^r  vMU  t4>  th^  fit  ft  1(^4. 

lUitlMiV    IJJ, 

I . >it I V V h ^ I W !i,  > »l  liufxini^  II Anh,  7  ;  tif 
lhu\^»-^  \2,  r*^^  ^4^;  H  MAr4i*l«i9(}  VftI 
^  '.in  HMJkn'L  li'. 


ATd 


til  m^ly   Umm,  970  {   mm  oT,  fiilMl  %f 
fvfmH%  2791  «ld  bmwi  ol^^ar. 


F. 


Fkcpuhu  uf  J^t>cicU,  U7,  Idl* 

Ifcxi*.  OnK^rliftiua  of  Orwt  Uwi  of  the,  K, 
3:1;  mrlf  twUnsUaou  tgr  tlM  lioirutu, 
1»{  by  ruli^tuiM  r«<ltiMft»  ^U;  Uuthkc, 
mini  uf  iUi,  'i3;  ndenEMtttvu  bjr  libt 
moiiJiu,  2d ;  wurlti  of  M^irtr^i,  Bmu  «(f 
t3jt  20;  dMtnictivt  btuvUtioai  of  ths 
¥mh  iW  i  dmkuiKv  try  Vvrmnj^m  taal  th» 
A^Twtnnm  uutlur  tiiv  tJu-J  (^  BnllfimJ*  A\r ; 

mmui-Vfvus.  BrtadlM^  itiiin  mJib  ■!, 

fkMliV,  of  thfi  T1»&mm--«h4j,  m^,  t09f 
kqg  ivTJ  te  QmfmoMl,  *k^  Mum  Uw 
Cliunilt  2^5  ^  Bmnliwr,  2i#7  ^  ITtirtli,  »&.  i 
Brittd  Cliiiiii«l,  2«i$;  Hfinef,  46. 

FWfH  la  tl»  r«Di,  Stt. 

FtAjut  tmmiGr,  Q«r  Ifiwiidlilt,  M7. 

irtirK  411,  M),  i3|  n  birbooi*,  3IH. 
Ftuvr^MiUji,  Brmdkf'i  owtiifMttat  of,  3f  I, 

;i'i7. 

FoiiKlimv»i  rudaisi  vof  muiiw,  14 1 
tmr  llftti,  3l$,  4d ;  &h  onf  ms  £T)I| 

Itriilit^  263;  tsul  Wbinin,  2^4, 

f  diffm  nuMMomf  307. 
ratriti»4-na9ii  nf  iarl  j  Uriag«%  2^t,  ^U»  1 
Fat»L43ni  «ltj«*  ia  iftekiid.  ^  7, 
riiSK:K,  efaMwl«Mlte«rflM4ni,  7» 
FtaTONi  Aurioa  «f|aiv,  401. 


UtuiKin-#   impi,    liuk«    of  ^iS^tmig^ 

ifwU  :M7«  a#7,  307,  40(1. 
UtLmcirr,  Ttioiu*,  Eivl  fiviifT'*  meh^  B49i 

432.  ^^ 

iiiAjr  i^arr»j|M|]ii>:,  nmh  Ui,  iul. 
4*ii^»  47tl, 

l*4jlfLK,  41, 


^ 


4S<^ 
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.>:K  ;U.V   .i:^:,  :iS<i,  .S<>2; 


liKi  VT  l.l  \  v.i  v^'lS'  Fo:k<  IS,  .ii,  4i>. 
i»Krv\  NoKTH  l^*v;\  U>.\  Jv^ 
liKi-  v\  Kvsu  1 1  u^N,  :r.twT\n4>  tJv.^  bVn  drain- 
vv.  4  .  M 

li;  :;  ^»\^k;\  Kos;'.:>^t  XUrsh,  7,  9. 

.»;  '.jr,  Vv\  thv^  <t;r.t  .  f  th»'  Ton*,  '.'.»»  241. 


n 


Ixv.v   K*v.>.   :n>:   IVxor.   -*S4:  Whitby, 
.  441, 


H  v\  ^  i;iNv.  I  >  \  J ; .  T'\ 

VA»;:  .vcv  to  :\>  .UvjihtVr.  4'^7. 
Ht  u>  >\  vk:\  t-v  Ni\.»:;.  .\v 


U:v,;;>.  t:v. 
Uo.MNX  VY    K. 


I  o-M. 


t^v  i\\».ls  :vAr  K^msinj^iMi, 


:i.  :s. 


UvV.M  r.  V.  K  t:.\\o' ■..:•»:  'f.  t\irh  tmn^s  l*>4. 
WkK  »  »un  :»  :-.to  •.:i  »u'.';\  f.uuvs  lS:v 

Hi  Mlil  K   \\  )X\A>^,   >*i. 


li^t  »  .  «;i\  »  i:, 
Im  v\i»  wit, 


vimui;r.u':»tJon,  -^•l*.  ivU.     Sv 


1m  M»\n.»\v,  ,i,>-i:; 
1k\\»  1 1     N  v\  (,,  viit 

Ni  1.  M\   A\noi  M» , 
Isi.y.  OK  l^»iis.  14.  ». 


:vti\o,  in  tlh*  FiHis,  ;iO. 
N.    .'n>4.    .U4 :    tW\   nt 


I.TVERPOOL. 


Italian  engineenf  employed  in  Kngbmi,  14. 
Ivy  Churcii,  9. 


J. 


.lAMius  I.,  King,  -  promotes  drainage  of  tl»«- 
Fens,  82;  drainage  works  encouraged  by, 
:^6;  Rapports  Hugh  Mjddelton's  Ne»- 
River  enteq^rise,  115;  U  nearly  drowne«l 
in  the  New  River,  1 25 ;  hi*  reward  of 
Myddelton,  14;i. 

.Ikmts*  Toll,  levied  upon  dead  Jews  on  Bow 
Briilge,  243. 

John,  King,  ovei  taken  hy  tlie  Aegar,  28. 

Jost5»,  LviGO,  his  bridge  at  Llanrwst,  251 ; 
his  salary,  324. 

J  I' RATS  of  Romney  Marsh,  11. 


Ken^n<;ton,  ruads  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 

lt>3. 
Kent,  roods  in,  232. 
KiNnF.RLEY,  engineer,  64. 
KixiVs  Lynn,  19,  21,  27,  28,  31. 
King's  I>i:lpu,  Canute's  work  of,  22. 
KiRKnv  Lonsdale  Bridge,  245. 
Knolle$,  Sir  R.,  rebuikU  Rochoiter  Bridgp, 

247. 


L. 

I.ARELYE,  luukfer  of  Westminster  Bridge,  6f>, 

2ti3, 
Laxbktu.  12. 

LvND  Lu«imiOi*SE$,  2;W,  289. 
L.\NCASinRE,  nMds  in,  183,  202,  224,  342. 
Law  and  Ou^om  of  Romney  Marsh,  10. 
Lea.  Bow  Bridge  acroos  the,  242. 
Leam,  Bishop  Mortoa*s,  29. 
IXEDe,  nmds  near,  18<^,  2t»5 ;  bridge,  246. 

LeEI«  AND  LlVERFOOL  CaNAL,  465. 

Leek.  Brindley  begina  busuMH  at,  319. 

Leet.  Plymouth.  91. 

Level,  .See  Gtrat  Lerei  and  Feng.) 

Level  lengths  on  canals,  BrinUey's  capitnl 
iiiea  of.  379. 

I.K.iiriKH-SEs,  early,  286;  Pbanw  at  Dover, 
287 ;  Tour  tie  Oordouan,  287,  290 ;  S|»um 
Point  and  Isle  of  May,  288;  DongvMvs 
i\;  Plymouth,  289;  Ry»,  %b.;  Little- 
h.impti>n,  iff, 

LiLin  RNE,  iVK^nel,  at  Hattieltl  Chaae,  46. 

I.iUKlliH'SE,  brmefae^  at,  14,  69. 

LixiVLNSHiRK,  Fens,  20,  34,  181,  460; 
nwLs  233. 

I.iNiVKY  Level,  Limxdnshire,  58. 

LirTi.KiiAMinx^N,  harbour  lights  at,  289. 

Livi.iiM»»>i.,    ferries    297;    comninniratiim* 
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4S1 


pnrort  wtlJs  IkMO,  3«4»  416  ^  Liverpool  in 
tijr   tlii  Diil«ri  mm^  41^^    Brtndkj^» 

Wnl^  14*1, 

St  Hui:li  MvdiU'Uuii'in  tjiiiP,  loo  J  lV|J0f»» 
ti^u  *ht'nlun'j>  in  pitvtry,  lu;!|  i^ufpiifutiaa 

tKiTiedii^  J^,  114;  ^,  MiittJi<tw,  F^d^y 
itiwl«  lOfip  l«i;  twli  Aful  itrccU,  t;^; 
M^  :>&3;  lynMif  lit  toil  J  limes  i??, 

I^jtimx  BiuiNUI,  OHr-iM  Mlp  of  ttmbvi 
iMi  i^tbutll  IB  Hmu  b7  Mr  of  OQt»< 
liiifdi,  U^i  lb  fimdirttoip  a.f  p«ioil  of 
ito  «iiQilriv«laii.  2dd|  ifti  tteicAirlrtioi^ 
$57 ;  liM^tig  tha  brMf^  S58;  Ite  vkAil- 

tion  lo  iiijr  wxNid  biiJ^  wm»  tlw  ThtuniKf 

IXMinoxiEjpr  lx>l>C  ii»  tint  E-'umi,  m, 
lOKti  Fltl|»Y  ott  IImi  Tluutwa,  'I\iiL 
1^i/i'iiiiiiini>itt)ti,  iMnU  iit»  tint  Juunwj  Ut 

hmUh  lt*T. 
Lir(it*»  Kimiii«y  Miu*Ij,  SI. 
L¥Vi:  Kl.iiLs*liiiH>i'fir  worki  nt,  ^3* 
t.YM?^!:  i|\i|fit^  LiiiiitfM«^  M,  'J. 


MAit  i^tenpiMJ*,  iitMi  ilUtTM-t,  :i«i7,  .114,  ^:20« 

M  vSt  IU>Thitt  it«  i^»uimiuii(iili*)ftai  with  I  uit* 
*^rti,  174,  lyti;  It"  mrly  lfi«K  1**1.  'ilii, 

itf  MifiU  lui'l  |M->n  iirii«ti«f  <U!j  ;  dl^'t*  of  the 
l»uki'«  i\n\ixU  :^>iU  4o:j,  iKi;  mthHhimi 
ut' ttir  t^>r^>ii  titnk  t^kXy  %vxtr*  «iifc(«i  4 1 11^ ; 

ilMnii^'  tK'  Wi  iftttutv,  417;  iWv^tndi 

I I.   i*,  llur  \%'Hv  m  tdnineilp  :*1 ;  \%* 

k:i«4u«tij  hft^^u  Til.  &lv»bMU4i'i  i^lirr 
4rwtii.T,  ^il:  V«i  KhiV,  111^  nrvUiig 
tluri».  I  U;  nmirf  ni  4  Vitliipintiiirv.  t4:$ ; 
|ii^t«.lkv'*  fbiiiu-  diiilrkt,  ;i*J»i ;  tht  IVAirrf 


SArVV, 


a4i-§i    liw9«biai^,  417;   Omnil   Tiuiili 


2T* 

MAtvtir,  Himia^,  vail  i»tkk«r%  7. 
M  vrL^iii.Asii,  Lbtxiluihirf,  Ifl,  2R. 
IklAJiiLw,  i^r^ifMiMU  Cif|  in  CitanwcUV  1 

Liii]iii>M  luivij^bM  ririrnt,  JJtJU 
M  \  Mill  i,  ^*u-vit,  c^mlji  ikm  l4ry|Eis  *43* 

Ukiscuaxt  Aa^mlufvn  i>f  HtiittftiNl,  103. 
UiiiiKiir  J{AviiijiTifj?<.  3i*:i.  Lti*4,  :i45,  m% 

blb»  'jtt>d(    ia«iTQff7«  Oh   ti«r>»lwk  itmt  iiu 

nf  t745|  '/17;  )immm  A  t»lldliGi^  tfiM-- 
i^t   r<3^  donkwefer  wri  brkfft 
r,  taai  kb  mK  2»4t  lik  m^  of 

illlJiiWlSHnw, iKfnr  bttHti»iHiin<rl  lr»iiiin|;*SlL 
MtJtt»  BoTAl^  tif  iVinliiriinAhim  141, 
MuQiLriKi.iM  Marhii,  \X 

Miiiiitie'*  il«aerl|4kii  of  JMunaf  %  iMifol 

Mi .  1 : 1  * V  ^  I  r  I VT    IMioii  tif  Wy J,  Idi*,  57. 
M  V I  r . ,  V ,  -^  ,  f  I  liiiif ,— Hitn-imuy,  W ;  l)irLh, 

toiirf,  'lt):i<  do&b  H— utoiiiai,  lOtj 
nairniffPi  105  <  •Irlofnni  «f  TIalirt,  Ai| 

limiiri^*  107 1  viArtiibB  IQ  iKMlm^  fti 
NVir  liim,  1(^1  IP  «tl]ip«M  If  Imi  i, 
u:m  i<.mriiiti(in  of  ??««  |lt«ir  ««tab  UHf 


Kia; 


te  Wale,] 


141  111 

littOT  b»»r  J«bi  Wjim,  147;  MfOddtv*! 
iistii.  Uff|  fcibwlll,  150;  l^iMiitekk 
I5a,  "^ 

MYmmttux,  m  TliaiUA,  97t  IM. 

UruTitu*  Mr.,  uiiii(to4  of  T   '  " 


art,^. 


M. 


:kia,  :5:tl;  ^a  Ums»litn^  :U5.  3«lt  th» 
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NAVV. 

\vv,  Kn^lish,  ill  «irly  times  -~•^• 

b:\K,  nv«'r,  10,  02,  *u. 

k\V('Asii-K-on-Ty.\i:,   hriilgc,    '24u;    c'lrly 

(•oiil  tra'lr,  291. 

KWCASTLK-rNDEU-LYMi:,  320,  427,  428, 
AM. 

KW  CiiAPKL,  4«>7  ;  Brimlley's  buml-i»laro  at, 
47«). 

KW  UlVKU,  80  ;  tho  Act  ohtaiuftl,  108  ;  ma|» 
(if,  111;  (W^ription  of  the  work.s,  120 ;  its 
|U(-lal)le  cost,  110;  iJLstrilmtion  (if  the 
water.  12<);  constitution  of  the  C'oni|iany, 
120;   its  pros|K'rity,  l.'U. 

K\v  KoMNKY,  0. 

KWs,  slow  proiwgation  of,  in  early  times,  184. 

KW  WlNCIlKl^SKA,   hK 

ONSl'iil  HorsK,  on  old  Ix>ndon  Bridjre,  257. 
DUWicil,  Bishop's  Bridge  at,  24<). 


(). 


<;lani)KU   family,  their   MS.  lelating   to 
Blading  IIar>)our,  130. 
LI)  L<)NiH)\  BuiiHJK.  (See  I^iuhn  Dritlje.) 

•LI)  KOMNKY,  0. 

l.h  WlNillKI.SKA,  0. 

rsi:  rc:nnbridge),  10,  32,  «52,  M. 
r:<y.  'Yorkshire;,  41  ;  bridge  at  York,  250. 
'\i;i:y,  John,  London  Ferry,    tra<lition  of, 
253. 


r. 


ACK-iioRSK  travelling,  170,  102,  416,  420. 

ACKMKN  and  jKHliars,  18:»,  322. 

Ai'LiJ-MiLL  at  Mjuxlestiehl,  Brindley's  fitting 
of,  310. 

ASiiA<;K-iwLVT.sest;iblisheil  by  Dukeof  Bridge- 
wat4r,  4n4. 

A  n  ISDN,  Mr.  N.,  his  silk-mill  at  Congletou, 
.'525. 

i;  VK  OK  Dkuhy,  Brindhy's  birthpla*^'  in, 307. 

Li:UY,  Captain,  engin<'er, — brought  up  at  sea, 
73  ;  rmpli»y«'«l  by  Cair  of  Russia,  //;. ;  makes 
(^uials  and  builds  tioeks  for  the  Km|)eror, 
74;  ri'turns  to  Kngland,  70;  stops  iMgen- 
iiam  Bn-aih,  77 ;  emphiyiil  at  Kye  Har- 
bour, 81  ;  de-ath,  82. 

'Lri;Ki!«)in)i<iii,  22,  20. 

11  VLo>  at  IViver,  2b7. 

'u.K.s,  am  i. 'lit.  283. 

'ILV.V  of  the  rariy  Knglish,  lu3,  270. 

'ir«  ll-i'or>  u>el  for  coast  liglits,  2f<l. 

•i  A  IS  row  Maiisii,  12. 

•|.A<,ii.  ill  London,  l(tl,  1()H. 

•|.i  Mvl  l.M.  MAIL■^1I,   12,  14. 

'i.NMoi  111,  \\at«r  >uppiv  bv  Ihake,  00; 
li-l.t-^,  2SM. 

V)-i»VKi.  ill  Mai-^lihui"!,  2". 

\»Ni-v-Pii\  i»i>,  •J7n. 


P<X)LE,  piratical  exjwdition  sent  out  by,  28«>. 
l*OPllAM,  his  Eau,  32 ;  fiTeb<»otijQg  ejiploitft,  1 75. 
l*ORTsix>w\  Fair,  187. 
ruTTEUY  districts,  310,  321,  327,  425,  44*^ 
To^^te's  Complaint,  the,  54. 
Pkhston'-on-the-Hill,  348,  378,  392,  432, 

437,  441. 
PiUNCE  OF  Wales,  accident  to,  fnmi  Iwd 

roads,  203. 
PiU)YisiONiNG  of  London,  177,  191. 
Pry  ME,  De  la,  .38,  41. 
Puddling,  process  of,  353,  355,  374,  475. 
PrMPiSG-ENGiNES,  Morice's,  88 ;  BrimiU'vV, 

323,  327,  329,  3.59,  444. 
Pitney,  proposed  early  bridge  at,  2t>2. 


R. 


Raglan  Ca«tle  Biudoe,  2.'K>. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  lul,  103,  137. 
RAM.SEY,  22,  25 ;  Mere,  68. 
liKBELLlON  of  1 745,  led  to  iniprov*»nK»nt  of 

roads,  204. 
Rennie,  Mr.,  engineer,  20,  67. 
RiALTO,  the,  271. 

Riding  on  horseback  in  early  times,  164, 174. 
Riots  caused  by  Fen  drainage,  46, 52, 58, 61 ; 

by  turnpike  roods,  205. 
Rivers  made  navigable,  303. 
ROADH, — uses  of,  153;  ancient,  157;  Roman, 
I        if}.;  l^slation  respecting,  158,  20.3;  (ireat 
I        North  Rortd,  162, 204;  in  Sussex,  162, 231 ; 

near  London,  16.3, 176 ;  in  tbeoountry,  166, 

183;  Arthur  Young's  description  of  them, 

200 ;  turnpike  riots,  2o5 ;  Metcairs  re«U, 
j        207,  222;  in  Lanoishire,  183,  202,  224; 

in  Essex,  200 ;  Sun-ey,  231 ;  Durham,  2i>4 ; 
I       Kent,  232 :  Northampton,  t&. ;  Lincoliuiure, 

233;  Staffordshire,  425,  431. 
Roc'Hi-iJTER  Bridge,  old,  240,  247. 
Roman  works  in  England,  7,  9,  13,  19,  157. 
RoMNEY  Marsh,  7 ;  old  and  new,  9. 

ROTHER,  RIVER,  9. 

Runcorn,  Brindley's  propowd  aqueduct  at, 

392 ;  locks  and  dock  at,  399. 
Russia  in  Czar  Peter's  time,  74. 
Rye,  town  of,  10 ;  harbour,  81 ;  lighta,  289. 


Sale  Moor  Mof«,  canal  acros,  378,  383. 

Salt,  carriage  of,  on  horseback,  426. 

Saxdwh'H,  11. 

Sandtoft,  Hatfiekl  Cluwe,  37,  45,  46. 

Sankkv  Navigation,  3:W. 

Sakum,  enrtliworks  at  OKI,  3. 

Sawney's  Bridge,  Dtike's  Canal,  384. 

ScvMi'i.NG,  ancient,  11. 

SiiiEMKU,  Brindlcy  designated  the,  320. 

S<.x>i<ii  prisoners employetl on  Fen dniin»ge,61. 
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SlIAKiairrimrH    dwcriiitiwn    of   •wit    Inu 

*Sitof^t  MiDt  nf,  ii»  til w  rut  10  f«irljf  tluio^  lJl5i. 
^nn*r,  liii.i.  Hjciil,  'SU. 

£<^L|R-|fiV  I!  1 14^  mrtii^urk*  wl,  :J, 

i$lLJt  iTBiiiti£i4i:iiri'»  in  i'timhiiT,  £fH,  ^l£!t, 

^liVf-.R  miiH^  iu  Wdoi^,  MjikUtlunX  144. 

SuLAtoKUt  m. 

ftmn,  &lv^l^r.r,  m  tM  rmd*  tad  lmViiUisf» 

f«  QMlogit,  2@rn 
jawAiHSnitKirAr,  25, 

a^T,  4^:*,  4;il»,  4441. 

8umKt  m  thi*  New  KiVL'i-  work»»  I  lit 
f^lci;i'.lii>  cpr  iKMv^s  l£'iiiiAiJ,  157. 


T*;(  Tl^Mr  t'llHfiU  Icrintli*!,  iVl* 

TMiVi>,  mitciiikiiii'}!!  ^r,  !«*,  ffOt^i  mf\j 
-l^«J.|ilrl^;  mi;  _77.  I'w  I  i  ji  ffrmi  liifeliwm^i 

Tn^si.T,  14''  n**.  lit 

'f  >iniM  >4tfr  «•  u*(tico«  of  nodiBil  iimrfllioif,^  lC9v 

Tin  KIM  "Ik  Mamkim,  7il. 

To|kVr<t1«  JtllrrKllltilKill  4jf»   10 1, 

Tnii>,  .tiu>til,  4. 

Tiif  li  Eii;  iViiLUii-i?t«  'iJ^Tv  '21N>i 

Til  ^j  ^«  1  v^,  rtti<  irnt.  i:*7, 

r^'U  niMvui^  4-iiitru^irnMil  f>f*  147. 

I  M  u  i  iPhF'  \t<«^^,  |Mki\  iVitiEfcl  Afinw,  35*1. 

f  I  \ii  i  II  i\iH<iM(  \utr-  \<0kk,  \*^i  I  if  mrnigv', 
1'-.       Ih     ..!.,/■     vi.T-,:...n**    I'li?  ;     l*r  *iny^ 


TRKST1I4M,  HSI,  a;i7,  4 on, 

Tftr:7rr  suid  MmfTCkiml,  :J33»aik^35'i,424. 

4:i». 
TiiiA3(inrtAtt  BttHn*F,  Crntrlmiili  '-14  L 
TKl?f  ITV  Botrm;  «^bil»lj«lw(f,  U8M^ 
Ti!is*TKAl>,  lirtihlJry^N  liirtJiplarf  nt,  ?I0^. 
tVriU<litTlBT,  Brinilltff  *  hn«^.  nU  4*S*^, 

t^nwiKts,  oifeil^tblitiitfiit  lit;  2ii:i, 

V. 

VlUIUtSWf  fbi  Ihiu-h  t'nifiiMtt,  Ifiv  33; 
lii  Mrt^  H I  «aipliijva  ta  utofi  IilH£i«lttiii 
Bme^  1st.,  I'Vj  hJii  dnaittge*  of  tI(iUI<Hil 
CIBW9,  IIS  i  »  kli%htt4  Iff  Clnrk»  L,  l:\ ; 

tk«t  44  I  liW  iOElNiilmH-fib  tl*-itrM>XHl,  4*1 ; 
hk  lmaia%  itdvmtmm^  4^<  h.i%  iIj  ikiaii]|j;ir  cf 
ll»  Ciritil  r^'VfU  4ti«  ^^t  hi*  i»yivur»e  ati 

Kift  |Kfivvcriu)(»,  64 1  hin  iWtiii  i*5t 


:i.ii. 


Ii?l»ilif%» 


,  \\  uii;st3  lUttftti  7. 
WjkLruLK,yoiucx,Miliiten^  177, 3:1ft,  S40. 
Wju^ns^,  In^w  if  tfai  IlMa*  it*  K  ^* 

I^YBfkill.  t4)i,  114, 
/ 1  i^titmy  mml  fridvl,  IT, 05. 

^  .il4»43X 

CInftd  Thnk  «JMai» 

,447|litt«  d;4l>f| 
,if4. 

U  t^  Bttfiini^  4S7,44ff;  to 


Wrvii  I ' 

Wftrrii 


It  vu|()hMFr,  5(1,  61. 
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WHITTLIJSEA. 

Whittle?r.v  Mere,  22,  6S. 

\Vi4;«iEMlALU  5>t.  Gvnnan's,  27. 

Wu-L  ..f  Sir  Hiigh  My.klehon,  15«». 

WiNCHEi->HA,  t\  if,  i«»:  i^irates  280. 

WiNciitjaER  Great  Fair,  18?>. 

\ViNi«s<OR  P.uiK,  drainage  of,  IV>. 

Wl^he^wh,  IV,  21,  29." 

WiTiiAM.  river,  8,  21. 

Wolverhampton  Canal,  449. 

Wi.»oi»,  Robert,  tutor  to  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  336. 

\\\>LL-\Tox  Hall,  building  of,  177. 

WiX>L-l'Ac'K.>,  bridges  toii  to  be  luundel  on, 
247,  2b*>. 

Workmen,  BrindK-y's,  389. 

WoRMUiLL  Paiosh,  Brindlev  bom  in,  310. 

Woia?LLV  IVusiD,  3«»o,  3ri7;  Brook  Naviga- 
tiiUj.  3:»4,  ;U»» :  (oUieries,  34U,  345,  401S 
409:  (Hd  Hall,  35o,  395. 

WvNN.  Sir  ,Ioilx,  lo5,  147. 


Y. 


Yarhocth,  its  piratical  expeditions,  280 ;  at 

war   with    LowiNtoft,  280;   old   Ittrbour, 

285: 
Yarranton,  on  improrement  of  navigaUe 

rivers,  301. 
Yorkshire,  roads  in,  169, 180, 202, 205, 224. 
YoTNG,  Arthur,  detscriptions  of  the  n«K^ 

2(H) ;  of  the  Duke's  canal  works,  356,  359, 

381. 
YorNG,  Dr.,  Whitby,  on  ancient  villages,  4. 


Z. 

Zeeland,  system  of  drainage  in,  'Mi,  55. 
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